


In his monumental research in ancient 
Sanskrit literature, the author has restored 
gaps in lexicons, and removed doubts in 
the later Sanskrit works about the identity 
of a very large number of birds of the 
Indian sub-continent.The ancient sages 
of India were great lovers of nature, with 
keen powers of observation and an ex- 
traordinary sensitivity about animal 
behaviour. The Vedas, Puranas, Epics and 
Sarhhitas are full of descriptions of birds, 
animals and plants, but the exact identi- 
fication of names had got lost or con- 
founded over the centuries. 

Acharya V.M. Apte, the great Sanskrit 
scholar described this contribution of the 
author in the following words: "It will be 
a study—the fascination of which will be 
matched only by its utility. Scholars intel- 
lectually constituted with a purely theo- 
retical bias and studying Nature not in 
the open but through books, have not a 
leg to stand on in this field and we will 
feel highly indebted to a scholar who 
introduces the ancient (and also mod- 
ern, because surviving still) Birds in Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit Literature to us in 
such a way as to make us feel that we can 
actually admire their colourful plumage 
and appreciate the effusions of their vo- 
cal chords." 

This book fills a void in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and should prove useful not only to 
scholars, but also to researchers who may 
be inspired by it to delve deeper into 
Sanskrit texts and ancient Indian culture. 


K.N. Dave, was born in 1884 in Panna, 
then a princely State and now in Madhya 
Pradesh. He had his schooling in Sagar 
and took the B.Sc. degree from Allahabad; 
then he taught Chemistry at St. John's 
College, Agra, simultaneously studying 
Law. He practised at the Bar, served as a 
Civil Judge in C.P. and Berar, and later 
joined the newly created Income Tax 
Department, retiring as an Assistant Com- 
missioner in 1940. After Independence, 
he was a Member of the Madhya Pradesh 
Public Service Commission from 1948 to 
1953. 

Dave had a keen interest in Indian lit- 
erature since 1904, and in Nature Study 
from a very early age. Birds and bird 
behaviour fascinated him ever since he 
started keeping birds as pets, a hobby he 
continued throughout his life. An expert 
ornithologist, and a scholar of eminence 
in the Vedas, Puranas and classical San- 
skrit works, Dave devoted nearly two de- 
cades to systematic research with a view to 
identify birds described in Sanskrit litera- 
ture by relating the details of their habi- 
tat, coloration and various characteristics 
to modern scientific observations, and to 
the names current in Hindi and other lan- 
guages and dialects of the country. 

At the time of his death in November, 
1983, the author was working on a further 
major research contribution on "The Mys- 
tic Cult of Honeyed Soma and Symbolic 
Victims of the Veda". It is a matter for 
deep regret that he could not live to 
complete that work. However, it is hoped 
that a brief monograph prepared by him 
earlier will soon be made available to 
scholars who may wish to delve deep into 
the Vedic mysticism uncovered by Dave. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 


I have been interested in birds from my younger days and have kept 
talking Parrots, the smaller Skylarks, Mynas, Lal Munias, Racket-tailed 
Drongo, and Love-birds. This led my friend, Kamta Prasad Sagreiya, 
I.F.S., to ask me to prepare a list of Hindi names for the birds exhibited 
in the Museum at Nagpur. In the course of that work I had often to con- 
sult Sanskrit lexicons for derivation of names in Hindi. That done, I 
naturally turned to the identification of bird-namesin Sanskrit, for the 
dictionaries rendered a good few of them as ‘a kind of bird’ only. Soon 
after this was completed, I was closely associated with my friend, the 
late Dr. Raghuvira, Director, International Academy of Indian Culture, 
in the compilation of his book, Indian Scientific Nomenclature of Birds of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, according to the trinomial system of the Fauna of British 
India by Stuart Baker (1922-1930). In my present work, I have followed 
the order of bird-families of S. Baker, and the absence of birds of certain 
families in Sanskrit books consulted by me has beennoted under the related 
chapters. 


II 


1. The Rgveda, concerned chiefly with the mystic Soma cult, men- 
tions only about twenty birds which, however, does not imply that the 
Vedic poets’ knowledge was confined to those birds only. They must have 
been familiar with birds of their neighbouring forest. Their powers of 
observation, love of birds, and prejudice againt some may be briefly 
illustrated: RV 1.164.20 presents a beautiful picture of two birds—one of 
beautiful plumage (qt e.g. the Golden Oriole) and the othera bird of 
prey (ami—an Eagle)— sharing as friends a common tree for their abode, 
and while the former enjoys the sweet berries of the tree (Ficus religiosa) 
the other, not eating the berries, keeps a lookout (for prey) perched high up 
on the tree.1 RV 2.42 and 43 describe the welcome pleasant notes of the 
auspicious Grey Partridge (#ftr) and the poet lovingly blesses the bird 
that it may notfall prey toa hawk or toa bow-man. Further, he pays it 
high compliment by describing its sweet notes as a amq{ (song of praise). 
On the other hand the Rock Pigeon (#1) and the Hooting Owl (zq#) are 
condemned as birds of ill omen in RV 10.165.4. 


1. It is not necessary to bring out here the highly mystic transfer of the picture to a 
particular aspect of the mystic Soma cult in the next two verses of the hymn (consisting of 


2. The Atharvaveda also shows familiarity with birds of prey like the 
Laggar Falcon or the Red-headed Merlin who hunt in pairs (at dotfa, 
AV 7.70.3). The mutual attachment of a pair of the Brahminy Ducks 
(a#aT#) who keep together during the day and move apart during the night 
in search of food among water plants but keep in touch with one another 
by mutual calls is the basisfor pronouncing a blessing for mutual love upon 
a newly married couple in AV 14.2.64. 

3. By thetime the Samhitas of the Yajurveda came to be com- 
posed (c. 1000 B.C.) the Indo-Aryans had become familiar with many 
more birds and able to teach the Hill Myna and the Parrot (af and uw)? 
to repeat human speech, and the priests at the horse-sacrifice dedicated 
them to axeadt, the goddess of speech, and to away (VS 24°33). They 
had also observed the parasitic habit of the Indian Koel laying its eggs in the 
nests of crows, and allotted it under the name of aa to the half months 
because it assigned the work of brooding on its eggs and bringing up_ the 
young to others (VS 24.37). The Yajus Samhitas mention about sixty 
birds in all in the litany of the horse-sacrifice. 

4, The broad V-form of a flight of Demoiselle Cranes was copied 
by the Pandavas in their war against the Kauravas for the arrangement of 
a squadron under the name of wey (MBh 6.51.1) and this formation 
has been well-defined in qartft ch. 4, sec. 7. 297: “As the flight of cranes 
across the air assumes a regular formation, so should the state’s army 
(@aat) be arranged when at war like the #faeqg.’’ Like the Crane, the 
Barheaded Goose (#1e*@ #4) is also a winter visitor in India and a flock 
takes to wing in V-formation, and the Monkey-force of Ramacandra, 
assuming the form of Geese in the air (atadt garat) attacked the demon- 
force of Ravana(Ram. VI. 69.36-37). The return ofthe geese to the Indian 
lakes and tanks in winter has been very compassionately mentioned in Visnu 
Purana, V.10.9: ‘Like an imperfect atfq who naturally suffers from worry 
and many an obstacle, the Geese (gat:) who had deserted the tanks and 


riddles). The single verse, detached from the other two is differently interpreted in the 
much later Ws. VT., yaa. 3. and the freq : the tree as the human body and the birds 
as the individual and the Supreme spirits. 

As for the two birds sharing a common tree for their abode in RV 1.164.20 compare 
the story of two bird-friends, both woodpeckers, one quite strong and the other quite weak. 
The latter wanted to share the hardwooded tree occupied by the former, but despite the 
strong one’s advice against the idea, tried to peck a hole in the tree and Jost its life (Jataka, 
II. 162). The two birds were the Goldenbacked and the Rufous Woodpeckers; the latter 
does not dig a hole in a tree but nests into the leafy bowls of tree-ants, and as it feeds on the 
ants it even shares it with them. The Jataka of the Pali Text Society contains many bird- 
stories, and the story of three birds in V. 109 clearly shows that the ancient Indian gained 
knowledge of birds from the indigenous tribes (faytas) as well. 

2. For these birds TS 5.5.12 has sqaure: and RAT YR: where we must render the 
word ¥&@ as ‘bright’ or beautiful, for there is no white Myna or Parrot in India at all. 


lakes earlier, have comeback again to them(and run the risk of being killed 
by archers for food) .” In Raghuvamga XIII.55 flocks of the aera ga are said 
to visit India from the Manasarovara lake, and the Himalayan passes 
through which these birds and the cranes fly over to India are called 
gaert and alae respectively. 

5. By the time AV 20.135 came to be composed, the eniatie against 
the pigeon had disappeared, for in verse 12 of the hymn, Indra is said to 
have helped a wounded pigeon with food and water; and we also note it 
as a pet bird (qeeitt) in arafaarfiafra 4.17, We have seen above how as 
early as the age of the Yajus Samhitas, Parrots and Mynas were trained to 
talk, and we may not be surprised if the practice of keeping numbers of 
pretty birds had become common with kings and the rich, for we find in 
Act IV of qesafem that the courtesan qateat maintained a large variety of 
birds in her palace including a.parrot which could repeat even verses from 
the Veda. Pet birds were also common in all hermitages. 

6. Love of the calls of certain birds explains the comparison of the 
tones of music with the pleasant voices of birds like the Peacock, Hawk- 
cuckoo, Sarasa Crane, and the Kokil in aitaeerax 1.3.46. On the other 
hand, the silly pride of a physician went so far as to compare the pulse- 
beats of certain patients with the gait or steps of Geese, Peacock, Dove, 
Pigeon, Cock, Quail, Partridge etc. in the book atétr#rt where the author 
proudly declares that he has indicated the best method of judging ailments 
for the ignorant physicians: 

7. Some popular maxims have also been coined after the ways of 
birds, e.g. aTHateta at, aaa aT, WeHaKel wars, ararferttears ar etc. The last 
of these is based upon a wrong belief that the crow has only one eye-ball 
because the bird, when looking down froma high perch turns its head 
both right and left. The teeta is clearly reflected in the marae VI. 
28, where the @t (Goose) is credited with the habit of sucking up only 
pure milk from a mixture of milk and water. This, however, seems to be 
poetic extension of the Vedic picture of the Sun asa Swan or Goose (@: 
afasg, RV 4.40.5) who sucks up pure water (at, RV. 1.164.7) with his 
rays from even muddy pools. 

8. Inthe Bh. P. X.15.11-13 fondness of Sri Krsna for sweet notes 
and songs of birds and the dance of the Peacock, is said to be so’ great 
that he learnt to imitate them quite correctly. In the Gita (10.30) he 
identifies himself with 4ada, the best of the birds—aada was the one who 
robbed the a or aya well-guarded by the aeqs in the grote. 

9. The slow and graceful gait of pretty young women has often been 
poetically compared to that of a domestic Goose, e.g. in wyam 8.59; FAK. 


1.34; agaadgan 11.2.37; feaasie 8.29; qoaafew 4.28. 


3. Comp. the rendering in Sanskrit of the first half of the Ardha Magadhi Nyaya 
verse quoted in afaetaaniex, the Ardha Magadhi lexicon: “qarq @VSTAaT qaTHT | 
ave qarsmad F” (the same as “Egg first or the hen first”). 


G ms J 


10. The authors of the original Epics would seem to have presented 
a more accurate picture of the wild scenery including animals, birds and 
trees, of palaces known to them, but we cannot say the same of the later 
interpolations,‘ e.g. the extravagant description of the waateq area of the 
Himalayas in wetarea III. 158.44-45 where the tropical trees, coconut and 
the jack-fruit (arf and mr) aresaid to grow; verses 43-47 of this chapter 
of the agrara have been copied with slight changes in the arms gx ch. 
VI. 10-22 to describe the jungle surrounding the holy city ofatfe#t so that 
the Himalayan bird a#i< and the tree ¢aaI< appear to be natural there. 

11. The practice of divination from the ways, movements etc. of birds 
(and animals) was common to all primitive cultures (Ency. Rel. and Ethics, 
s.v. Augury; Divination; Omens) and India was no exception to it. Books 
like the vefaw aramr, aaaust aH and also Puranas (e.g.afa gam chs. 230-232, 
araosq chs. 51.66-72) deal with the subject. 

12. The feta aaarer recommends the protection of auspicious 
and even other pleasant and.cheerful birds and animals in pleasure grounds 
and the practice of sending information about the enemy by letters tied to 
homing pigeons carried with him by the king’s spy is commended and it 
is also referred to in qeemaraaet. 

13. We have a good example of sympathetic magic in the eat Taya 
where the first solid food commended for a six-month-old baby-boy is, 1) 
flesh of the female Skylark (arzarsit) if his father wants him tobe a fluent 
speaker; 2) the flesh of the auspicious Grey Partridge (#ft>H7) associated 
with field crops for abundance of food; or 3) the flesh of the Little Ringed 
Plover (swt) for long life; or 4) the flesh of the Black Ibis (arf) for 
holy lustre s@aaq. The Black Ibis (a holy bird in Egypt)® wears a trian- 
gular patch of crimson warts on the crown of its bare black head, a picture 
of a conical pile of red embers (aft) indicative of its holiness. 

14. India being rich in birds, their place in Indian drama is well 
indicated in the aeamea of werqfa. Chapter II of the book refers to the 
indication of the features of birds like the Goose, Cock, Pigeon, and the 
Eagle by an actor or actress with special movements of the hands and 
fingers; Ch. XI. 58 tellsus that the presentation of birds (e114) by gesti- 
culation is very interesting to watch, and the birds to be indicated in this 
manner are namedin Ch. XXVI, while Ch. XXXII deals with the topic 
of repetition of a particular voice as a sort of burden, and its modifications 
in pitch, tune, or quality (sweet, soft, or coarse) are indicative of different 
call-notes of certain birds and copied by characters of high, middle, or low 
social status. The waara XII.103.10 mentions an expert bird-catcher who 
invites birds with their call-notes to catch or trap them. é 


4. In ma@rared III the dtaarar G4 consisting of Chs: 80 to 156, would seem to be 
a later interpolation by its priestly author for the benefit of his own class. 

5. Ibis was “the sacred bird of the God Thoth (God of Wisdom) who was believed to 
have the form of that bird” (Ency. of Rel. and Ethics, V1, pp. 650b, 651 b). 


( xiii ) 


I have briefly indicated above thattheancient Indiansclosely observed 
and studied the ways, calls and songs of birds in nature, and utilized their 
knowledge to enhance the quality of their literature and drama. They alsoused 
them for purposes of secret news transmission. The #tfeata aaarea, IL, seat 34 
mentions the use of royalhoming pigeons for carrying news. Apart from differ- 
ent and alternative meanings often noticed in Sanskrit lexicons, e.g. #1@34, 
fafatt and aa in the werggaattat or the absurd equation ‘aargaTet ga#’ in 
the weaiatta I may refer tothe variant renderings of bird names like 
ag, fafaatfa, are and ysrtare mentioned in the Vedic Index of MacDonell and 
Keith, which clearly point to the difficulty in identifying the names with 
their proper owners. #&% is said therein to mean usually a ‘heron’, but in 
the same passages it also denotes ‘some bird of prey’, and in support of the 
latter references to the ¢fa@a and -arradatafgat are given. The truly my- 
stic shape of the sacrificial Fire-altar in the form of a particular Wa (a 
Hawk) has been vainly extended bythe priests to the s&4% and even 
wqurt (crematorium) in df. dfgat V.4. 11.3. This *g is really the Fishing 
Eagle, Bird No. 1779in S. Baker’s Fauna of British India—Birds still called 
aaa in Nepal. It is also a carrion eater, including the flesh of soldiers killed 
in war as is clearly stated in araaz II. 1214, where wg, gTTt (the 
Imperial Eagle, No. 1747, ib.) and qe (Vulture) are said to find their 
food on the battlefield. #| is one of the birds of prey in aga I. 46,V. 74 
and as a sharp-billed, bold and cruel flesh eaterin wafave XVIIT. 107. The 
common Pond Heron‘, the fish eater, is also a #| (ib. v. 119), and another 
water-bird, the da4arq we (weaHeTgA) is the Adjutant Stork who “‘often con- 
sorts with kites and vultures to feed at carcasses’”’ (Salim Ali’s Book of Indian 
Birds) and stands about 4 ft. high. 


In the Vedic Index fafsatfa and amy have been treated as two different 
birds, the former ‘perhaps the blue jay’, but according to the commentator 
‘a partridge’, andthe latter the ‘blue woodpecker’, but in point of fact, 
however, both ary and fafpetfa are one and the same bird, viz. the bluejay, 
fafedtfa being its epithet in Rgveda 10.97.13, with reference to the 
bird’s indistinct calls like ‘ ‘fe-f’ and its playfulflight in the air. That is 
why the bird is mentioned simply as ary in VS 24. 23; 25.7; MS 3.14.4; 
15.9; and as fafeetft in TS 5.6.22.1, and aren afgat (azatez) 10.2. Again, 
ama of the phrase, ‘aim fafedtfaat’ of RV 10.97.13, has been replaced 
with a in the parallel ‘waa fafsdtfaar’ in TS 4.2.6.4, where the wa is the 
Himalayan Kestrel, a winter visitor to the plains, whose flight and 
calls are described by Salim Ali: ‘‘Chiefly distinguished for its spec- 
tacular method of hunting. Checks itself in flight now and again and 
remains poised and stationary in mid-air on rapidly hovering wing tips for 
many seconds. Call: A sharp fa-fr-fF or farm... uttered on the wing, some- 


6. The Heron does not fly very high, and keeps his eyes fixed down on the water for 
fish, and does not suit the context of TS and VS. 


(ee 


times when hovering.’’ Now we also have the name ty (sporting, playful, 
or dancing) as a name for a bird of prey in #eqgatm p. 327, verse 90 so 
that a Kestrel should be the <q with which the amg of the Rgveda has 
been replaced by the sporting 44 with f¥-ff as its call in the TS. Finally, 
it is interesting to quote both S. Baker on Bird Nos. 1516-17, and Salim 
Ali on the Roller or Blue Jay: The Kashmir Rollers ‘“‘spend much of their 
time performing acrobatic feats in the air, first twisting one way, then the 
other and often making a complete turn...accompanied by much harsh 
creaking and shrieking...’’ (S. Baker) ; ‘“Has a variety of loud raucous 
creaks and chuckles. Indulges in a spectacular courtship display, somer- 
saulting and nosediving in the air to the accompaniment of harsh grating 
screams” (Salim Ali). We thus see the correctness of the derivation of the 
name or epithet, fafadtfa for the a7 and both ‘partridge’ and ‘blue wood- 
pecker’ have nothing to do with it. The a7e#ta, afaerafararafir of trax and 
usfre treat ama and fafsdtfa as synonyms, and the last named lexicon also 
stresses the ‘auspicious nature of the bird with the epithet of yeaaxia: in its 
faarfaat, v. 157. 

In the Vedic Index Force ‘ sitting onthe lotus’ is the name of an animal 
at the horse sacrifice in TS, MS, and VS and the authors do not accept 
Zimmer’s rendering of it as a ‘snake’ but are inclined to accept either the 
suggestion of Roth as a ‘bird’, or of the commentator as a ‘bee’ (TS 
5.5.14.1). It is, however, the name of the bird, the Indian Whiskereds 
Tern which places its nest on top of tangled floating water-plants and also 
upon leaves of the totus as is clearly stated by S. Baker in Vo! VI, p. 112, 
of his Fauna—Birds : The Whiskered Terns make their nests ‘‘of reeds and 
rushes which are built partly or wholly supported by lily leaves and other 
water plants—in large colonies”. The female is ‘gsrenfiat’ in ayadfeat and 
with ‘qsrumft in the #eqqetx as a water-bird, the following verse 
presents a beautiful picture of the females nesting in a colony amongst the 
lotuses under the diminutive name of y¢fe#T:—in contrast with their larger 
cousins, the River Terns #@t which make no nest and always lay their 
eggs in deep hollows scratched in sand (Bird No. 2080, in S. Baker), a 
fact which brings out the full significance of the epithet or name, js%<t 
(va)-ate or geecafaet, who are gathering back with their wings their 
half-fledged younglings sprawling away from their beds on the lotus leaves: 

ratragraIah TST TAY TE | 

Ta: Tawoas HUH: Tet: TLS RAT: | 
Thus the guess of Roth was correct, and not the ‘bee’ of the commen- 
tator, nor the ‘snake’ of Zimmer. 

The short notes on a few bird-names from the Vedic Index given above 
should make it clear that if one wants to know with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty the particular kind of bird meant ina given context, one cannot 


always go by the dictionary meanings of thenames, or by the published 
commentaries or translations, but must try to examine the overall context #@ 


OF PIN a 


in’ each case with reference to the period of the composition of a work 
(Vedic, Epic or Classical), the geographical setting, the picture an 
author wants to present, and the object he has in view. This however, 
is easier said than done, for many an example in the Puranas would 
be found to be extremely vague, and it is perhaps true to say that the 
authors have striven in their compositions more after general effect and 
word sympathy than faithfulness to Nature. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that there is a considerable volume of hight class poetry which is 
quite as close to Nature as poetry can be. 

Turning to the commentaries, we must note that they are generally of 
a much later date than the original texts and cannot always be accepted as 
correct, for the commentators themselves are not quite sure of their own 
renderings of many a name of wild birds or animals, as is evident from 
the advice given by seqera in his note on VS XXIV. 20, which mentions 
six different birds dedicated as symbolical victims to the six Vedic seasons 
of the year: ‘When the victims cannot be identified one should seek help 
from etymology, commentary of sea on fave, grammar, wmfeqa lexicons, 
and from the people of the forests.’’ The same adviceis also given by Acarya 
Mahidhara, the second commentrator of VS, asa preliminary to his notes 
on the formulae 21-40. 

The aendfgat and gaadfgat divide the birds empirically into four groups: 
sig: (the peckers), fafsara: (the scratchers) , ‘tat: (the water-birds), and sag: 
(the birds of prey), but I have tried in this book to follow the scientific 
classification of Indian birds and to identify their names in Sanskrit; I have 
tried to do my best by a comparative study of their names in Prakrit, Pali, 
Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali, and at times even in South Indian languages. I 
may well have gone wrong with anumber of both obscure and possibly 
corrupt terms for lack of sufficient material, and otherwise too, a situation 
not uncommon even with the best of scholars who have dealt with ancient 
culture and literature. 


Ill 


The probable usefulness of this book on birds for students of Sanskrit 
has been anticipated by my friend, Prof. Dr. V. M. Apte, in the following 
rather highly colourful words: ‘‘It will be a study—the fascination of which 
will be matched only by its utility. Scholars intellectually constituted with a 
purely theoretical bias and studying Nature not in the open but through 
books, have not a leg to stand on in this field and we will feel highly in- 
debted to a scholar who introduces the ancient (and also modern, because 
surviving still) Birds in Vedicand Classical Sanskrit Literature to us in 
such a way as to make us feel that we can actually admire their colourful 
plumage and appreciate the effusions of their vocal chords”. 


IV 


I owe a great debt of gratitude to my friend, the late Dr. Raghuvira 
who encouraged me in my work and also lent me some important books 
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from the rich library of the International Academy of Indian Culture. I 
also acknowledge my deep obligation to my friend, Padma Bhushana, Dr. 
Siddheshwar Varma, who went through my work with great interest from 
the point of view of a general reader, and offered many a valuable 
suggestion both with reference to the presentations of particular topics 
and the grammatical derivation of some of the Sanskrit and vernacular 
bird-names. I was a member for a few years of the Bombay Natural History 
Society and am thankful to it for some factual information furnished to 
me regarding certain birds and animals. 

Finally, I am grateful to the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India for the financial support it has given to the publication of this work. 


Jabalpur, K. N. Dave 
July 25, 1980 


Postscript 


The author passed away on the 6th of November, 1983 and could 
neither see his work in print, nor revise this introduction. 

I wish to place on record our debt of gratitude, on his behalf, to the 
great ornithologist Dr. Salim Ali and ‘the Oxford University Press for their 
permission to use the picture plates of birds that greatly enhance the 
readability of this work. The Oxford University Press deserve our special 
thanks for printing the plates. 

Our thanks are also due to the publisher, Motilal Banarsidass for 
bringing out this valuable contribution to the study of Sanskrit literature. 

A considerable labour of love has been put into the publication of this 
work by my brother, P. K. Dave and my wife, Smita. 


New Delhi A. K. Dave 
June 15, 1984 
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WORKS READ/CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION 
OF THE PRESENT VOLUME 


The Rgveda, Atharvaveda, and Samhitas of the Yajurveda—the 
Taittiriya and Vajasaneyi, with translations in English by Griffith, 
Wilson, Macdonell, M. Muller (hymns to the Maruts), H. Olden- 
berg (hymns to Agni), Whitney (AV), and Keith (TS). 

The Epics; Ramayana of Valmiki and the Mahabharata together 
with the Harivaméa. 

The Puranas: Vayu P. (Anandasrama Press, Poona) ; MatsyaP. (do.) ; 
Markandeya P. (Syamakasi Press, Mathura) ; Siva Mahapurana (do.); 
Kirma P. (Venkatesvara Press, Bombay) ; Padma P. (do.) ; Brahma- 
vaivarta P. (do.) ; Brahma P. (do) ; SkandaP. (do.); Varaha P.(do.) ; 
Brahmanda P. (do.); Naradiya Maha. (do.); Linga P. (do.) ; 
Bhavisya P. (do.) ; Garuda P.(do.); Bhagavata P. (Gita Press, Gora- 
khapur); Visnu P. (do.) ; the Jaina Maha P. (Adi P. and Uttara P. 
by Jinasenacarya and Gunabhadracarya, Syadvada Granthamala, 
No. 4). 

All the works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti; Anargha-raghava of Mura- 
ri; Prasanna-raghava of Jayadeva; Prabodha-candrodaya of Krsna 
Misra Yati; Venisamhara of Bhatta Narayana; Mrcchakatika of 
Sidraka; Subhadra-Dhanafijaya and Tapati-samvarana of Kulas- 
ekhara Varma; Sigupala-vadha of Magha; Saundarananda of Aégva- 
ghosa; Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi; Naisadha-carita of Sriharsa; 
Gita-govinda of Jayadeva; Bhartrhari’s Satakatrayam; Natya-Sastra 
of Bharata Muni; Bala-Ramayana of Kavi-sekhara; Ramayana- 
mafijari & Bharata-mafijari of Ksemendra; Amaru-Sataka; Kad- 
ambari Pirva-bhaga; Paficatantra; Hitopadega; Aryasaptasati of 
Govardhana; Vikramankadeva-carita of Bilhana; Bhojaprabandha 
of Ballala; Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa; Kautiliya Arthaéastra; 
Mudra-raksasa of Visakhadatta; Works published in Kavyamala 
series Nos. 3-7,9 & 14; Subhasita-ratna-bhandagaram (Venkates- 
vara Press, Bombay) and quotations under Bird-names in Sabda- 
kalpadruma; YaSastilaka-campii of Someaeva Siri; Nala-campi of 
Trivikrama; Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, and Vasantaraja- 
sakuna, for birds of augury; Katha-sarit-sagara; Kausgika Sutra, 
edited by M. Bloomfield, JAOS Vol. XIV; Samadhiraja-Sitra 
(Gilgita Mss. Vol. II); Smrtinam Samuccayah, Poona; Yajfiavalkya 
Smrti; Dharm-shastra-sangraha, Vol, 1; Apastamba Dharma-Sitra; 
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Manusmrti; Mrga-paksi-sastra of Hamsadeva, translated by M. 
Sundaracarya. 
V. Protection of birds: 
The fifth Pillar Edict of Emperor Asoka prohibits the killing of about 
ten birds; and sodo several Smrti works, e.g. Manusmrti, ch. 5. 
11-14; Visnusmrti, ch. 50. 32—38, and ch. 51. 29-31, prescribes 
expiation for eating them; the Parasarasmrti or samhita,ch. 6. 2-8, 
provides expiation for the killing of different birds numbering about 
thirty-six in all. 
VI. Prakrit and Pali works : 

Lalita-vistar, Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s edn. 
Supas-nahacariam (Supargvanathacaritam) of Laksmana-gani. 
Oyavaiya-suttam (Aupapatika Sitram), edited by N.G. Suru, 
Poona. 
Panhavagarnaim (Prasnavyakaranam), the tenth Anga of the Jaina 
canon, ed. by Amulya Candra Sen (Wurzburg), Section 3, ch. 1, 
mentions over fifty-birds. 
Sutta-Nipata; Digha-Nikaya; Anguttara-Nikaya; Majjhima-Nikaya, 
of the Pali Text Series. SandeSa-Rasaka of Abdur-rahamana 
Singhi Jaina Mala, No. 22, ed. by Shri Jina Vijaya Muni. Verses, 
140 & 144, mention the pleasant notes of certain birds during the 
rainy season; others in 164 & 165, during autumn; and others in 
217, during spring. 
The Jataka: quite a number of Jataka stories have bird-titles, e.g. 
Tittiri Jataka; Kukkuta J.; HamsaJ.; Baka J. etc., and more than 
fifty different birds are mentioned in them. 

VII. Medical works: 
The Mamsa-Varga of the Samhitas of Caraka and SuSruta classify 
the birds empirically under four groups and describe the properties 
of their flesh for use as medicine, but while the book Hastyayur- 
veda does so for the treatment of the wounds and diseases of the 
elephant, it also recommends the keeping of the royal mount in the 
jungle and near water during the spring, rains, and autumn, where 
he is expected to improve his health and also poetically to enjoy the 
company and the music of the birds—also the roar of the tiger. The 
Bhela-Samhita, said to be older than the Caraka, prescribes the flesh 
of the various birds more often than Caraka and SuSruta for the 
treatment of various human diseases. — 

VIII. Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and other lexicons: 
Amarakoga; Abhidhana-cintamani and Anekartha-samgraha of 
Hemacandra, the Jatter with the comm. of Mahendra, ed. by Th. 
Zachariae (Vienna); Abhidhana-ratnamala of Halayudha; Raja- 
nighantu of Harihara Pandita; Bhavaprakaga-nighantu of Sri Bhava 
Misra; Visva-prakasa of Mahesvara Sudhi; Anekartha-kosa of 
Sasvata; Trikandasesa of Purusottama; Vigvalocana or Muktavali- 
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koga of Sridhhara-senacarya; Astanga-hrdaya-kofa compiled by 
K.M. Vaidya (Trichura); Kalpadrukosa of Kesava (Baroda); 
Vacaspatyam of Taranatha Bhattacharya; Abhidhana-Ratnamala of 
Halayudha; Ratnasamanvayakoga of Raja Sabaji; Vaijayantikosa of 
Yadava Prakasa; Mankh koga, ed. by T. Zachariae; Medini-kofa; 
Sabdartha-cintamani-koga; Dhanvantari-nighantu; Madanpala- 
nighantu; Sabda-Kalpadruma of Radhakanta Deva; several Unadi 
Sitras; and Hindi Sabda-Sagara; Paia-sadda-mahannavo (Prakrit- 
gabda-maharnava; a comprehensive Prakrit-Hindi Dict. with Sanskrit 
equivalents) ; Desinama-mala of Hemacandra; Paialachhi-nama- 
mala of Dhanapala; Abhidhana-rajendra; Ardha-magadhi-koga; 
Abhidhanappadipika by Muni Jina Vijaya; Bird-names extracted 
from tho PaliDictionary compiled by the Pali Text Society; Mundari- 
English Dict. by N.B. Bhaduri; Maha-vyutpatti-koga (Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, XIIT). 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, and English and Sanskrit Dictionary, 
by M. Williams; Practical Sanskrit-English Dict. by V.S. Apte; 
Sanskrit Worterbuch (by Otto Bohtlingk & Rudolph Roth) from 
which references for about fifty bird-names were extracted; Diction- 
ary of Kashmirian Language, by Sir G.A. Grierson. 

Books on birds: 

Fauna of British India—Birds, Ist ed. by E.W. Oates, and 2nd ed. by 
S. Baker; Birds of India, by T.C. Jerdon; Popular Hand-book of 
Indian Birds, by H. Whistler; Indian Birds or Avifauna of British 
India, by James A. Murray; Game Birds of India, 1. by Hume and 
Marshall (Vols. 2 & 3), 2:by S. Baker; Indian Ducks and Their 
Allies, by S. Baker; Book of Indian Birds, by Salim Ali; Birds of 
Prey of Punjab, by C.H. Donald (Bombay N.HLS., vol., XXVI) ; 
Baz-Nama-i-Nasiri, by Hussain and Lt. Col. D.C. Phillot; Birds of 
the Indian Garden, by T. Bainbrigge; Birds of Darjeeling and India, 
by L.J. Mackintosh and C.M. Inglis; Common Birds of India, by 
Douglas Dewar and Yeats; Cambridge Natural History, Vol. IX., by 
A.H. Evans; Several Vols. of ornithology of the Naturalists Library, 
and also of Stray Feathers by A. O. Hume & others; Cassell’s Book of 
Birds edited by T.R. Jones; Hume’s Nest and Eggs of Indian Birds; 
and few others. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, by Macdodell & 
Keith, for birds in Vedic literature; Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th and 14th edns. 
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LIST OF COLOUR PLATES 
PLATE I 


Indian Grey Shrike 

Indian Baybacked Shrike 

Rufous backed Shrike 

Indian White-bellied Drongo 
Indian Golden Oriole 

Crow-billed Drongo 
White-breasted Swallow Shrike 
Marshall’s Iora 

Grey Hypocolius or Shrike—Bulbul 
Waxwing 


. PLATE II 


European Tree Pie 

Tawny Pipit 

Redthroated Pipit 

Central Asian Water Pipit 
Upland Pipit 

Blue-headed Yellow Wagtail 
Head of Grey-headed 

Head of Turkestan Black-headed 
Indian White Wagtail 

Head of Masked Wagtail 
Northern Yellow-headed Wagtail 


PLATE IIT 


Red-faced Malkoha 
Sirkeer Cuckoo 
Hawk-Cuckoo 
Blossomheaded Parakeet 
Layard’s Parakeet 
Ceylon Lorikeet 

Violet Cuckoo 

Banded Bay Cuckoo 
Small Cuckoo 

Drongo Cuckoo 
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PLATE IV 


Changeable Hawk-Eagle 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Hodgson’s Hawk Eagle 
Short-toed Eagle 
Eastern Steppe-Eagle 
Greater Spotted Eagle 
Golden Eagle 

Imperial Eagle 
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PLATE V 


Fig. 
Rufous-bellied Hawk Eagle 
Crested Serpent Eagle 
Forest Eagle Owl 
Crested Hawk Eagle 
Grey-headed Fishing Eagle — 
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PLATE VI 


Spotted Sandgrouse 
Large Pintail Sandgrouse 
Tibetan Sandgrouse 
Coronetted Sandgrouse 
Imperial Sandgrouse 
Indian Sandgrouse 
Painted Sandgrouse 
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PLATE VII 
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Nakta 

White-winged Wood Duck 
Cotton Teal 

Greylag Goose 

Lesser Whistling Teal 
Barheaded Goose 
Brahminy Duck 

Large Whistling Teal 
Spotbill Duck 

Mallard 
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PLATE VIII 


Demoiselle Crane ~ 

The Black-necked Crane 

The Hooded Crane 

The Great White or Siberian Crane 
The Eastern Common Crane 
Macqueen’s Bustard (or Houbara) 
The Little Bustard 

The Lesser Florican 

The Great Indian Bustard 

The Bengal Florican 


PLATE IX 


Rosy Pelican 
White Stork 

Black Stork 
Flamingo 

Lesser Flamingo 
Bearded Vulture 
Himalayan Griffon 
Scavenger Vulture 
Common Peafowl 


PLATE X 


Red-tailed Tropic Bird 
Great White-bellied Heron 
Indian Reef Heron 

Bittern 

Giant Heron 

Black Ibis 

Glossy Ibis 

Spoonbill 

Yellow Bittern 

Little Bittern 


PLATE XI 


Blue-breasted Banded Rail 
Purple Moorhen 

Painted Snipe 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana 
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Chinese White-breasted Waterhen 
Moorhen 

Bronze-winged Jacana 

Coot 

Masked Finfoot 

Kora or Water-cock 


PLATE XII 


Wigeon 

Gadwall 

Common Teal 

Pintail 

White-eyed Pochard 
Tufted Duck 
Garganey - 

Shoveller 

Greater Crested Crebe 
Little Grebe 


Plates I to VI placed immediately after Chapter 50; 
Plates VII To XII immediately after Chapter 60 
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anaes AeA zt aganizas | 


[Do please observe well the area full of wild animals and birds in this 
great forest.] 
g¢ a taal a sfaaria saga | 
ag ea fagoreara ! card gfearecafa 
Uat IIH AACATAL AAT AY: TAT: | 
qeraatay BIA aaah FaATNTA 
MBh 12.150. 14-15 


[This magnificent picture of thine is very charming indeed, O Lord of 
the forest, when these birds are happily enjoying themselves upon trees, 
O dear ! and their sweet musical notes are distinctly heard as they sing 
beautifully during the season of fragrant flowers (the Spring).] 
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CROWS & THEIR ALLIES 


A. RAVENS & CROWS 


1. In the Crow tribe we find “bird brains at their highest’’, and recogni- 
tion of the virtues and vices of the common Crow is writ large in Sanskrit 
literature, the Jataka-Stories and Folk-Tales. The armtaata of the aaa 
for examlpe, is fully illustrative of the wisdom and shrewd cunning of our 
friend, the House-Crow. Popular tradition places him on a footing of 

’ equality with that universal character, the barber : 


aero arfrart ret: chert ta arate: 
. —Subha. 159, 279. 


2. Among Indian birds, the Crow enjoys the distinction of having the 
largest number of names and adnouns or epithets in the Sanskrit language. 
The weznetga has collected no fewer than 36 synonyms for the common 
Crow and yet the list is by no means exhaustive. The expression a@raarfa 
used in gradfgat, ch. 11, stands for the ‘the Crow family or Corvidae, and 
both #f# and aaa are in general use for any Crow. The poets, however, 
have often used synonyms like wz, sataat, afergse, etc., to suit their verse. 

3. Generally speaking, Indian Crows may be placed in the following 
seven easily recognizable categories :- 

(i) The all-black Punjab and Tibetan Ravens (length 26’-28") 
which are quite as large as, though lighter than, the Common Pariah Kite 
(waft), and they are the somaya or asTagfa! of the Vedas and state 
(qo i) of literature. 

(ii) The Brown-necked Raven of Sind (22”) of an umber-brown 
colour, more so on the neck and shoulders, is the wasta of aTaveq gam and 
probably waar of the lexicons. 

(iii) The Carrion and Jungle Crows (19"), entirely black, heavier 
than the House-Crow but much smaller than the Raven is the sma, 
arta or simply the #r proper in a specific sense. They are also the sarser 
of AV. 11.9.9 and 12.4.8. 


1. These and other Sanskrit names in this para are discussed later on. 
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(iv) The Rook (19”) is wholly black but the adult bird has the basal 
third of its bill almost white. It is the faaitea>q #te or the Black-and- 
white-billed Crow of aa-rua and probably the amr ar of the lexicons. 

(v) The Eastern Hooded Crow (19”) has the entire head and neck, 
the central part of the upper breast, the wings and tail glossy black. The 
upper and lower back and underparts are drabgrey. It is the “tareq ara, 
the ‘Black-faced’ Crow of ara. 

(vi) The House-Crow (17”) which appropriates the daily 9ferafa of the 
twice-born, and the offerings to the dead is the afagse #t@ or ara. It bears 
the distinctive name ofwer=sfaars after its grey neck and breast in qaqa. 
It the aritorats of the lexicons. 

(vii) The Jackdaw of Kashmir (13”), migrating in winter to the near- 
by plains, is. the #tfeatw (thieving Crow) of Mahabharata and qanara of 
TAARTT. 

4. As a preliminary to a detailed consideration of these varieties, a 
workable classification of Crows may be referred to here. The aarqcafaate 
mentions three kinds of Crows, viz., (a) tars, the Raven, (b) ara, the 
all black Crow like the Carrion and Jungle Crows, and (c) ara, the 
House-Crow. The ssfawaarm, 6.8. also distinguishes between #1 and 
ama, and the distinction has been observed in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas where punishments based upon the doctrine of re-birth are provid- 
ed for petty larceny. Persons stealing fish or flesh, for instance, are destin- 
ed to be reborn as the carrion-eating #1! while those filching iron goods 
would become araa.? Again, the punishment for theft of milk is rebirth as 
an all-white Egret (aatat, aatfat)? based upona similarity of colour, or 
a art by way of a complete contrast of colour. Similarly, in poetic compari- 
sons between the Crow and the Indian Koel the former is invariably a 
arm, and not a ama, thus emphasizing the jet black of the plumage com- 
mon to both. Speaking generally, however, this distinction between the 4mm 
and the aga has faded away both in the lexicons and the popular mind. 
Even Varahamihira and others have not observed it. 

5. aaceta has gm and arava for the Raven, and ara, tata, sarqa, etc., for 
other species including the House-Crow. af#o farraft, temo and wafras 
have adopted this two-fold division but give additional names under each 
of them. The common names for a Crow need not detain us but the so- 
called synonyms for the Raven require some consideration. These are :— 


(a) 42, a, ax, Ho, aeaeaRTaT Tk: (each of these 
epithets followed by the word @T&:) aqrataw Bale: 
—afto fararafar 


1. M. Bh. 13.111,123; Brahma P. 217, 108. 
2. M. Bh. 13.111, 102; Mark. P. 15,; Garuda P. 1.226,25; Brahma P. 217, 107. 


HG- in the last two is clearly a w.r., for wate (iron). 
3. M. Bh. 13.111, 110; Mark, P. i5, 22; Garuda P. 2.2,80; Brahma P. 217, 98. 
4. Manu, 12, 62; Yajfiavalkya, 3, 214. 
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(b) aa cafe: | acaaraat ato: aralet 
aararThT | x roraT HT ARIAT: & Tat: BLATT 


—FeRHIT. 
(c) woreg gorars: Sara rare sca AA: | 
areal HEIN: Bat Het (Ta?) frat 


The asad has a mixed list : 


(d) ato: amenstisheeet sqrset: wre gaee | 
HOR TEATS Chex? Hala ae? 11 


An examination of the above synonyms for the Raven shows that lexico- 
graphers have treated all black Crows including the Raven as varieties of a 
common type. Nevertheless, some at least of the above names, based as 
they are on some characteristic of each bird, offer the best clue*to the ident- 
ity of their respective owners. The lexicons, as is well known, were prepared 
as help to the poets to enable them to pick out words that would suit the 
metre in hand, and this has resulted in a mix-up of names of allied forms 
everywhere. The point is that some of the apparent synonyms for ztrare 
are really specific for other black Grows while a number of descriptive epi- 
thets like 4grart, %aTH, etc., have been converted into adnouns or subs- 
tantive names. It may well be that when the Indo-Aryans spread beyond 
and away from the Punjab the Jungle Crow (satgat or smart) replaced the 
Raven in their minds and thus came to be equated with it in the lexicons. 
At the same time the Brown-necked Raven, the Rook and the Jackdaw were 
forgotten or lost their identity. 

6. gaa, author of an alleged book of the 13th century entitled qrifa- 
wea, perhaps available in translation only, has arbitrarily selected twelve 
names for describing as many varieties of the Crow and given fanciful des- 
criptions of them. His treatment of other birds also, with exceptions here 
and there, is equally fanciful but even his absurd classification* makes it 


1. For the wafia-#TH See Section C of this article. 


2. The name, tf (lit. son of Indra), is based upon astory related in Padma Purana, 
Uttara Khanda, Ch. 242, Nrsimha P., Ch. 43, and in the interpolated chapter, between 
chs, 95 and 96, of Ayodhya Kanda of Valmiki Ramayana (Bombay ed.). Jayanta, the 
son of Indra, assuming the form of a crow, insulted Sita and Rama punished him by 
depriving him of one of his eyes. Since then crow is supposed to have only one eye’ which, 
however, moves from one eye-socket into the other, for does not the crow turn his head 
from side to ‘side when he looks at things below from a high perch? This story is also 
the basis of the rule of logic known as #THifaTaTHATT. 

3. HTAX here simply means demon-like and ATGX FHT (the devil of a crow) can 
only be the Raven, No lexicon gives ATG. or AFT for a crow. 


4. He postulates twelve varieties of crow under the names—1|. #T%, 2. He, 3. afergse 
4. waa, 5. cater, 6. areata, 7. geaa, 8. arava, 9. farsitfed, 10. wigfa, 
11. drorats, and 12. arate. 
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clear that he was aware of the fact that all Crows did not fall into two 
classes only, and, undoubtedly, this awareness must have been shared by 
the more widely travelled lexicographers though unfortunately they did not 
care to connect particular names with particular birds. 

7. FIIIT WHA, a treatise on augury describes five different kinds of 
Crow according to the five-fold division of the Hindu society, viz., fas, 
afaa, a4, Wz and qaAq ...a method of classification which was much in 
favour during a certain period of Indian literary history.t The descriptions, 
however, are sufficiently clear and enable us to identify the species intended 
by the author : 


(i) ageraTo Tedttgust eeeazt: Sonag: a fay: | 
(ii) fagreterereafafaract: careetfaat warcatsfaa<: | 
(iii) anqesta: faattrasa: areaeaeett cfeder tea: 1 
(iv) wervofa: afcaaremed: ae: HUG: a gelferwear: | 
(v) fawet qenter a4: farsa: a: wert daz faafa 
fequra: eaaataafe: araiscasiia: FJ ITAA | 
; —Varga, 12. 3-5 


(i) describes the all-black Crow of large size, possessing a long and 
heavy bill. It is clearly the Raven later on called by him the atvate. It is 
the qaare (qgararT) of asad. 

(ii) refers toa black-faced Crow of different colours (evidently, black 
and drab-grey) and brown eyes. It is the Hooded Crow—— the Atreqara. 


(iii) describes a Crow of black colour but with a different shade 
and with a black and white bill. It is the Rook——the faadtra>qare. 

(iv) contains a description of the slim, partly ash-coloured and very 
noisy Crow. It is the House-Crow——the weasfaart of Vasantaraja, aetrR 

of afagzmr and the afagee of the lexicons. 

(v) defines the self-possessed and confident looking bird with a not un- 
pleasant voice (fase, ea with fa as privation prefix; cf. sera of the second 
and araee of the third variety) anda small bill and body. This is the 

Jackdaw——the qearea art of Vasantaraja, and the ferme of Mahabharata. 

8. The Punjab and Tibetan Ravens are entirely black and have powerful 
bills. They are the boldest among Crows and attack birds, weak mammals 
including freshly dropped lambs and. the eyes of lambing ewes, young pup- 
pies, etc., wherein probably lies the germ of these birds being regarded 


1. See Bem, RA, and aed? in Weqpeqgy. Even gems have been so classified in 
afeanerde. 

2. This 13” bird with a bill of 1.5” and tail a little over 5” as against the 17.5” 
House-crow with a bill of 2” and tail of 7” has been supposed to have a comparatively 
long neck, i.e., as compared to its size, unless the text is corrupt. 
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as evil and inauspicious by the Vedic Indians who had a_ pastoral and agri- 
cultural economy. ‘‘With all the Raven’s solemnity of voice and stateliness 
of carriage, the great bird is an enemy.” This “‘magnificent felon’? is, most 
prabably the #s1 aga of Rv. 10. 16, 6 and Av. 12. 3, 13, serrgft of Av. 7. 
64, and ataneqfa, ch. 17, and simply waft of @. areas, 4.35.1 The terms 
aga and w#fa in these names imply the large size of the bird as explained 
in M.W. and the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects. Later names for the 
Raven are gars, arqcarata (the devil of a Crow), we arm (as: am: 
bird of the god of Death), and germ (the great Crow) as found in the 
lexicons (e.g. #1: qeamaa—wnegiy.). The name a% (—at#) for a Crow 
should also belong to itas 4# is the lamb-killing wolf. 

9. The Brown-necked Raven has been named most appropriately as 
the «asia. This name occurs in what appears to have been the original 
reading of the 9th verse of ch. 15 of the 484 quam as quoted by Sayana 
in his commentary on the orem addfeat, svafraa FIvs-2, ch. 12, Bom. 
Sansk. Series, Vol. 64, p. 265 : 


qearfarAd TaTATCT Tae | 


It also points to saat (sa, of a brown colour) of the lexicons as an- 
other name for it. M. Williams renders sa#1m as an inauspicious Crow or 
a Raven which is partly correct. The weqneqga explains the term wa as 
aq ga, as if burnt, but goes on to specify the colour as black and then 
identifies the name with st7 which again is partly correct. wera in his 
gearqa@ describes hay that has changed into abrown colour through long 
keeping or otherwise as wa awaftaq (p. 164). Again, the body of sage 
Narada browned by penance is described as aa in the @re Tam, Tears, 
2,1, 48 3 
aqrar aaedista facopafararea: 


It will thus be seen that the word aa in @aagg stands for ‘fire-scorched 
or sun-burnt’ and hence for a brown colour, and accepting this meaning 
of the epithet I would identify za as the Brown-necked Raven. 


10. The Rook is black all over with a purplish blue gloss (arate) 
on the head, neck and lower parts and violet purple on the back. The 
base of the bill and face are white and devoid of feathers and the rest of 
the bill is black. It feeds chiefly in ploughed fields and grasslands on in- 
sects, seeds and grain. One of the names for a Crow is atetfa, descendant 
of qara, from qat a kind of pulse-grain, and it may belong to 
this bird- as he is more of a vegetarian than his cousins (cf. qqratsit 
for a horse), unless it is the same as al#fa? for which see Para 12 below. 


1. It is however more than likely that the B°TI#7 of post-Vedic literature refers to 
the Carrion and Jungle crows. 


2. The fartvet@ gives atamfa as v.l, for Atefa. 
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ware is yet another name for a kind of Crow which, if from root 7m? ‘to 
disappear’ may belong to the Rook because he is only a winter visitor to 
the North-West of India including the Punjab and Kashmir.? It must 
however be admitted that the etymology and correct significance of the 
names, alefa, Alef and atqufa, are not at all clear. 

11. The names for the Hooded and the House Crows have already 
been given, but two other excellent names for the latter may be men- 
tioned. They are anitt arm (the Crow of civilization) and qers (House- 
Crow). The last name occurs in afaqemt, 317, 37 as a substitute for qeaTe 
of Manu, 12, 66. Itmay also be stated that it is the House Crow which 
is the commonest victim of the Koel (Art. 37) and hence the epithet 
qaqa for it. 

12. Turning to names like aq - or 44 @1H, THa BIH, HOH, satet,? and: 
arate and also perhaps atefa and alsfa it would appear that they are more 
appropriate to the jet black Carrion and Jungle Crows than to the Raven. 
These all-black birds have been distinguished by aaefafet as aeraqqtaare 
(black-plumaged like the Koel), ch. 94. 11, and by aaa as waa 
(black-necked in contrast with the grey-necked or wea=efa), ch. 12. 6, as 
a sub-class of the Raven. According to Vasantaraja the best Crow for pur- 
poses of augury is the Raven and the next in order of preference is aTa7a. 
This term includes not only the Carrion and Jungle Crows but also the 
Hooded-Crow, while the House Crow comes as the last but one of his 
series (ch. 12. 6-8). The qg-argacrafa, however, follows the lexical division 
of Crows into two groups and places the Raven and other black Crows in 
the #t#lq group and the House Crow in the other : 


PABA BTA: TEA: CITI fart | 
TIA Aaa Hat Wary TTA: 1 - 
- pp. 393-394 


The asa, however, is helpful in a proper subdivision of the black birds 
into two types, for the Raven is equated with “sala age.” or arat stale, 
and it follows that the others are simply #t#ta. This fits in admirably with 
the name wegretrata for the jet black Red-billed Chough discussed in the 
next seetion. The following verse maintains a clear distinction between 





1. aufa cerafa aera: See, for similar formations, amararantfeater:, 3.34. 

2. Poet Jyotirigvara of Bihar compiled his book Varna-Ratnakara early in the 
fourteenth century. It is a collection of items and suggestive phrases for the use of poets 
and story-writers under various heads. One of these is A@MAT (description of a thief) in 
the eighth Kallola, p. 66. It contains the phrase “TWesTe AQAA afaagte 7, e. a thief 
should be described as possessing eyes like those of the A541 or the FTF variety of crow, 
for both these names are from root 4% to disappear or fly away (Apte’s Dictionary) and 
would seem to refer to the Rook. In the alternative these names may well belong to the 
jackdaw, a resident bird of Kashmir but a winter visitor to the Punjab. 

3. Synonyms like #THATeT, STA and eaTsersttst for the deep blue-black fruit of 
Eugenia Jombolana support the view put forth here. 
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the smaller black Crows like the Jungle or Carrion Crow (arta) and the 
Raven (wan, the same as 4 WHA) on the one hand and between these 
and the House Crow (ama) on the other :— 


TH: Ba: HHA aaa arsh Taha 


BIT AT SA Flee: THAT: TeTsH: 
—Mark. Purana, 40. 8. 


The name @teraq is evidently coined after the Vedic ssmmg%a. The mention 
of three different types of Crow in this verse agrees exactly with the three 
types named in the aereqete, viz., ara, aT and amaq (Sec. 213). sata, 
Hoss, eqtaet and #rH are therefore synonymous with one another for the 
Carrion and Jungle Crows, but in literature they are mentioned simply as 


are or cate :— 


qeaqaferdt carseat atfacarfqeeaat 
afa staat ara aaa May I —yorter, 9.11 


qe saga Tt aswasaaaa Tfsaqaerg | 
—Bhoja-prabandha, 269. 
arg aifaeraraat: feet gat wat qat arf | 
—Kavya-mala, pt. 7, Vairagyasataka, 98. 
ara aroguaifan saferar ga | 
—Subhasita. 222, 38. 
ara: Hom: fra: Hoy: Bl Aa: fraprHat: | 
—lIbid . 225. 120, 
also 225, 122; 221, 205. 


The atnferqaria of teqfe has a list of items of a black colour in Section, 3 
and aT%, but not aaa is one of them. This distinction between the two is 
further strengthened by the following :— 


Te: ATA: BHAA H AATETAT 
—Bhela Samhita, p. 108 
Turning to the names acqars, THahTH, or FTHIA, it is not possible to allocate 
any of them to a particular species as both the Eastern Carrion Crow and 
the Himalayan Jungle Crow are found in the Himalayas, the former in 
Kashmir and the latter from Afghanistan to Bhutan, while the Indian 
Jungle Crow occurs throughout India south of the Himalayas, and since 
it is not easy to distinguish the three’ varieties in the field these names 
must be regarded as synonymous with sears and #1 for them. sTate in 


1, BT: Hrs fs—gATH, both being jet black. The flag of 44 consists of a huge 


saree or black crow made of iron TSA AA SATHAT AACA ARISTA: —AATUT, BATCH 
@ve, Ch. 16. 
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the following example, placed with the vulture and jackal in a battle-field, 
presumably in the plains of North India, is the Indian Jungle crow :— 


MAT AHH TAT: TeeMTeAST TAT: | 
—To To 12, 98, 16. 


13. The case for atg@fea! (v. 1. ateft ?) is perhaps a little different. 
Hemacandra equates it with atv which shows that it is a black Crow, 
and when we find that a flock of Crows (atgfag) has been placed in the 
forest near the Godavari in South-India by poet Bhavabhiti it is but 
reasonable to conclude that it is the southern variety of the Jungle Crow. 
This, according to Whistler, is a highly gregarious species and large 
numbers collect to roost in special patches of forest, though never so 
many together as in the case of the House Crow. atafa like aqat@ is thus 
found to be specific for the Jungle Crow :— 


> TSHHSH-HETT- Fi fnaH-TeT-TeHILAAT AH- 


TAPAS PACAP AM HAHA: MSaAaa se FTF: 
—Uttara Ramacarita, 2, 29 


14, The brief description of the qatar given by aaa is fully 
borne out by what Whistler has to say about the Jackdaw. They are ‘as 
tame and impudent as the House Crow ...The call is more musical ...The 
whole demeanour is pert and knowing ... though the irresistible attraction 
which small bright articles have for the Jackdaw often makes it a 
nuisance about a house when tame enough to be allowed out of its cage” 
The last trait, described elsewhere as ‘‘a notoriety for thieving”’ helps us 
to appropriate the name =ifea# to it :— 


aay arfacat J afeara: saat 
—agraret 12. 111, 123 (Cal. Ed.) 


The Bombay edition reads faft#t# which, however, is the Green Magpie, 
and in a way both are equally correct, for both the birds are champion 
thieves of glittering trinkets and other small objects lying about the house. 
The propriety of the punishment lies in the fact that.a person who steals 
salt—a most precious thing in olden times—is condemned to be a thief for 
all his life in the next birth. 

15. Albinism is not unknown in crows and a completely white bird 
of the House Crow variety is occasionally met with. The Museum at 
Nagpur has a specimen. It is known as watts or Wat TH and is always 
considered inauspicious. aaa calls it saa aaa at 12.127 :— 


1, This name may be from 4¥4, a half open bud, after the bird’s semi-erectile 
feathers of the head. 
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The white Ibis also has been occasionally mentioned as a a7. i.e. the 
white water-crow (Art. 80). 


ara AQqataa Tae ale saa 
ust at faa aa aa eat faavate i 
—FAAGUT, 237, 11 
aged @qarat area aarfa faqs 1 
aratafaa meet aafa fe + facratata 
—aratacamay, 465. 


16. All Crows including the Raven were regarded as inauspicious and 
evil throughout the Vedic period and contamination of sacrificial or 
ceremonial objects, food, and the human body by one was a dreaded 
thing, but with the development of the science of augury (wg4 aT) there 
came about a slight change in their status for the better. Books on the 
subject contain chapters upon the interpretation of their behaviour and 
voice for good or ill, and instances are not wanting even,in ancient 
literature where the sight or call of a Crow has been held to be 
auspicious? :— 

ad ameofa ara: at BTATPwla aT 
—Kausika Sitra, 34. 24 
aaa: Werta: Tecate asta 
* * * * %* * 
gat at & faateteat: aticaracata 
—Ramayana, 4.55, 56 
See M. Bh. 6.3.67 
AAEATAST: BH: AAalTATH: 
Agni Purana, 223, 13. 
Finally, even the best of us has something to learn from the wily but 
sagacious bird, for in the chapter on wad in afta gem, 225, 30 a king is 
advised always to be on his guard, i.e. suspicious, like a Crow : 


RAMS Tafaeay” 
“Timid like a crow” for #fmagt in M. Williams is perhaps a little in- 


correct. See also verse 402 at page 162 of qatfaa where no fewer than five 
good points of the bird have been commended. 


B. CHOUGHS 


Choughs resemble the true Crows and are of a glossy black colour but 
differ from them all in having the bill and feet brilliantly coloured. The 
bill is fairly long, slender and pointed, with a gentle curve throughout. 


1. The crow and particularly the Raven and their voice are regarded as unluc ky— 
occasionally auspicious as well—in many parts of the world. See Ency. Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. 10, p. 367. 
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The Red-billed Chough, known in England as the ‘Red-legged Crow’, 
has vermilion-red bill and legs while its cousin, the Yellow-billed Chough, 
is characterized by a yellow bill but vermilion legs. Both are very social 
and noisy birds, haunting human camps and the wilds alike. They nest 
on rocky cliffs and are found throughout the Himalayas from 5,000 ft. 
in winter to 16,000 ft. above the sea level in summer. 

2. Ifthe adjective v4 in T4a#I is in apposition to awa or 44 in ay 
or a4-#1t% for the Jungle Crow as also to the plains of the Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh next below the Himalayas, the name vaar® may well 
belong to these denizens of the Himalayas. In any case they are the 
Crows designated as qa%t arqat: in the story related in Mahabharata, 
6.6, 14-15. Here the Vulture, qaqa, proud of his noble descent from the 
great @gi, regrets that Mount Meru does not observe any distinction of 
high and low, and offers equal hospitality to the mean Crows merely 
because they too, like him, have gold on their bodies, and decides, there- 
fore, to quit the place permanently :— 


faam: GUal seg griearens: fare 

ad fafaraarara atanig fer araary 
qeVaAAEATATAMT FT AIT | 
afaaaratl aearmenes MTA I 


Now @q@ is the Black Vulture with red head and neck (Art. 51) and the 
Golden Crows are indeed the Coughs with red or golden bills and red 
feet contrasting beautifully with their glistening black plumage. They 
occupy the central Himalayas while the Black Vulture does not rise 
higher than the outer and lower.ranges and is quite at home in the plains 
below. The story is thus a mythical explanation of these facts of nature 
and gives us the beautiful name of gat aaa? for the Choughs. 

3. The Red-billed Chough (17.5") with its fiery looking, conical, and 
pointed bill reminds one of the wtag°= HrHta or—ataa—tred -billed Crows—who 
torture sinners in hell according to statements in some of the Puranas :— 


Mesa HHA: SAAT: FaTRT: 
Padma P., Uttara Kh. 250, 13 
MAMTA FSEMHA: METS: 
Sk. P., Kasi Kh. 5, 75 


weqea Hata: det: aeqeswa aaa: 
Siva P.5. 9, 11 


1. @tatiataa. lit. the beautifully coloured bird. We thus have @4% for gold and red- 
ochre, and gaat for turmeric, while the female lac-insect has been described fecaaut 
golden, after the light orange red of the body and the rich red fluid it contains in AV 
5.5. See Lac and the Lac Insect in the Atharva-Veda by the author (The International 
Academy of Culture, Nagpur, 1950). 
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The name #r#la is fully justified for these birds as they are as black as 
the Jungle or Carrion Crow. We thus have the following three types of 
arta or jet-black Crows :— 


(i) =#atq—the Jungle and Carrion Crows; 
(ii) tee trata—the Red-billed Chough;? 
(iii) arg aTatr—the Raven. 


4, The authors of the above Puranas must have visited sacred places 
like Amarnath, Badrinath, Gangotri, etc., in the Himalayas and seen the 
Choughs which are common in those parts. The Yellow-billed bird is 
comparatively small (16”) and his ineffective looking yellow bill has 
helped to exempt him from Satanic duties in hell, but if by any chance 
his services were needed, one may be sure, he would have been summoned 


under the name ofeatigus aTaTe. * 


Cc. NUTCRACKERS 


The Nutcrackers are smaller than the House-Crow being about 15 
inches in length. They have a chocolate-brown plumage with head and 
neck streaked white, and back and breast marked with oval white drops. 
The Larger-spotted Nutcracker is the darker bird, more profusely marked 
with white than the Himalayan Nutcracker. The former occurs from 
Kashmir to Sikkim and the latter from Nepal eastwards. As the name 
indicates, they subsist largely on the seeds of the pine, cedar, fir, spruce, 
etc., also fruits and insects. 

Names like wafaa-, areg-, and da-(#TH)are given merely as synonyms 
for a Crow in some of the lexicons but they clearly belong to these fruit- 
eating and spotted members of the Crow family. amy (a7) is the spotted 
deer and #tfrq the (spotted) leopard, and these help to fix the identity of 
the birds as above. M. Williams does not mention all the birds that go 
under the name of art# but the Hindi Sabda-sagara gives it for a Crow as 
well. The warqufatta para. 213, gives gift towards the end of its bird- 
list where bats and some insects are named and it is therefore doubtful how 
far the name @tfa corresponds to dt of M. Williams. It is however quite 
probable that the name étft is shared by animal, bird and insect having 
spotted bodies or wings. 


D. MAGPIES 


Magpies are an interesting group within the Crow family some 
species of which occur practically throughout India and some are confined 


1, The 84equsararal arqat: of Mahavyutpatti Koga, 2.15.21 is no other than the 
Magara #lHTeT and clearly points to these names being specific, The substitution of 
WaT for ae must be taken in the sense of copper-red. 
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to the outer Himalayas and the valleys tothe south including Nepal. They 
are long-tailed birds of arboreal habits, and their attitude when perched 
on trees or the uncommonly long tails of some of them drooping in a 
gentle curve probably suggested to the highly imaginative ancients the 
striking resemblance which their body-lines bear to the shape of the 
village-plough or its long shaft, or perhaps to a long-shafted hammer (a; 
cf. their Hindi name 4#e@am, fr. wat great, and afse—, ars afes— a stick or 
pole) and they gave them the common name of #2 or #zqeft,1 and differ- 
entiated three principal types as under :— 


(i) gaaé (M. W.) —the Indian, the Bengal and the Himalayan Tree- 
pies, the smallest of the series. 
(ii) arg (Matsya P.)— allied forms like the Kashmir and Black- 
rumped Magpies; and 
(iii) gaz (Varahamihira)— the Red-billed and the Yellow-billed 
Blue Magpies, having the longest tails. 


2. The treatment of these noisy birds by Varahamihira and Vasanta- 
raja from the point of view of augury goes to show that their sight or 
calls have the same value and this accounts for a mix up.of the names of 
at least two different Magpies in the synonymy given in the aaaifeat and 
in the terms used by Vasantaraja at several places in his work :— 


WY, HEFL, Ha, HUT, THAcAAT: eI: 
—Var. Br. S., 87, 4. 


pulsar, pegfSaa wy, Heyy, atafesr2 and gat 
Vasant. 4.21, 56-65; 11.2&5 


It will be seen that names like ay, gras, FagfSaat and wafaat (F-ctfaaT? ) 
are after the harsh call-notes of the birds and have their analogues in 
afeat at and sfearaa of the Hill-men for the Himalayan Tree-pie (F.B.1.). 
These names belong to the Tree-Pies which are the commonest members 
of the group found all over North India and elsewhere too. wafaat of aaat- 
wa is clearly an incorrect reading of the earlier waftat of the Samhita. 
arafest, on the other hand, which may be rendered as ‘the bird marked 
with a crescent’ should be a Common name for all magpies (qeueit) as 
the white, lilac white or rufous red of the lower break has a sharp 
crescentic outline against the black. upper breast in everyone of them 


1. ® also means a trick or anigma, and Retail may well imply a mysterious bird, 
Particularly as a bird of omen. 

2. The Hindi and Urdu names corresponding to this are 4% and AgaTH both mean- 
‘the Moon’, If the name ®eIffT is by any means the same as PaTfFFT which again means 
eam (aeat oft) ie., aR the moon, it would be the same as aafes and it is 
possible that ®afaat is a scribe’s error for HUfT#, prakrit for weafqsT, meaning a little 
moon or part of a moon, 
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showing up a three quarters crescent of the moon. That leaves the name 
git which may be explained in two ways : (a) ‘approached or seen with 
difficulty’ and hence, found in inaccessible places; and (b) having the 
dark or bluish complexion of the goddess of that name, described as “aadi- 
geanfar’ in #faargaat, quoted under gaf in Sabdakalpadrima. The 
expression means, ‘of the colour of the linseed flowers, i.e., of a light 
blue colour. gt for a Magpie, therefore, should properly belong to the 
Blue Magpies of the Himalayas. gif is also the Blue Rock Thrush 
(Art. 10). 

3. The classification of the #— series may now be considered 
further :— 

(i) The Indian and the Himalayan Tree-pies belong to genus Dend- 
rocitta and closely resemble one another. They have sooty black head and 
neck, and buffish-brown upperparts with a tail of eight to eleven inches. 
Being the smallest of the group they are the fwae (ga small), g<aF, wT 
(barking like a dog),? wzrfa¥t etc., as noted above. In the commentary on 
Vasantaraja it is described as atajzer saftzaaatt and the position in which 
its movements and voice are to be studied for augury is when the bird is 
afe: aaeat (ch. 11, 3), ie., when it is perching ona tree outside the 
village or on an outer or exposed branch of a-tree. Its voice is syllabified 
by Varahamihir as #eaet and by Whistler as ‘kokli’ or ‘googely’. These 
particulars are more than sufficient to identify waff#t with the Tree-pie. 

Superstition surrounds the Magpie not only in India but also in 
England and Europe even at the present day. The Britannica, eleventh 
edition, refers to it in the following words : ‘Superstition as to the 
appearance of the pie still survives even among many educated persons, 
and there are several versions ofa rhyming adage ... (which) all agree 
that the sight of a single pie presages sorrow’. The authors of “Our Bird 
Book” (1947) also mention the common saying, ‘‘one for sorrow and 
two for joy”? and add that in the former case people take off their hats to 
ward off the evileffect. In Indian literature too there is an occasional 
reference to the unlucky nature of the birds : 


AqISyT: BEI AFT: TATA: | 
1é a Sfade wea Tea AAT aT I 
—Padma P., Bhtimi Kh., 103, 70. 


On the other hand Vasantaraja mentions certain situations where the 
birds prove auspicious to the observer. 





1. Cf, AKITA for the white-breasted kingfighter—Art. 41. 
2. aTFITE (a dog from its habit of eating its own vomit) in the list of 74 birds in 


ALF is the same as WY of the aacdfear. ajatz in M. W. is incorrect. In the first part of the 
list of TET: in ATH the dog is mentioned as ¥4 as one of the animals of prey. 
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(ii) The Kashmir and the Black-rumped Magpies of genus Pica have 
the head, neck, upper breast, and upperparts black, and the wings are 
partly white and partly black, brilliantly glossed with blue. The tail also 
is black with a green and purple gloss. On the whole, therefore, the 
black colour predominates in their plumage and they should be the 
arane (tet black) birds of the Himalayan hermitage described in the 
Matsya Purana ae 


HUT MARA SCAT AAA HTT | 
—118, 50 

(iii) The Red-billed and the Yellow-billed Blue Magpies of the 
Himalayas belong to genus Urocissa and are characterized by very long 
blue tails measuring 18-19 inches. In these asin others the head, neck 
and breast are black: the back is purplish blue or ashy; the wings have 
purplish blue on them; and the lower plumage from the breast downwards 
is greyish white or lilac-tinged with blue or purple. The long tail accounts 
for. their Hindi name famaat (daa; za a feather; i.e., long-tailed; cf. 
wyaq for the long-tailed Paradise Flycatcher, Art. 11). They are clearly 
the quae marking the nearest approach toa #z@ in shape. The Variants 
Reqd and #eqx given in para. 2 above are Prakritisms of PtH. 

4. The Green Magpie of genus Cissa differs very considerably in 
extremal character and plumage from others, and not having a long tail, 
stands outside the #2 series. Its body plumage is generally green and 
the wing coverts arered. Bill and legs are a coral red, the former of a 
deeper colour. Its Sanskrit name is fafe#re (Parrot-Crow, fr. faf a 
Parrot) after its red bill and green plumage. It must have been a cage 
bird in former times as it makes an excellent pet and can be trained to 
talk. It is known as fafettin Hindi and Bengali which is perhaps a 
Prakrit form of fafe#re.! In certain dialects the letter @ is often replaced 
by a, and # by 7, while in the present instance the nasal has been inserted 
for the sake of euphony; cf. Hindi ##< for Sansk. *#< for lime-stone nodules. 
The nasal also helps to maintain the value of the long vowel of the 
penultimate @ in fafeary. The name occurs in the neuen recension of 
the Mahabharata :— 


away atefacar J fafeara: aTaa | 
—13. 111, 123; also Brahma P. 217, 108. 


The Bengal recension reads #fe#re which has been identified with the 
Jackdaw in Section A of this Article. The reason for the punishment also 


|. fafeara—faferm—fafeia—farar 

Cf. TaA—aam, fats for the Shikra Hawk AR—ACEa bird; FAT-AFT rice in 
corrupt Gujarati; sfporroi —sfreiqei—Azadirachta indica, the Neem tree, Sansk- art, fate 
and Talegu féfet or #1 fet for a Parrot appear to be allied forms. 
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has been hinted atthere. The Jackdaw, no doubt, loves thieving, “still, 
he is not the champion sneakthief that his first cousin the Magpie is” (Our 
Bird Book, pp. 64-65). 

5. Manu Samhita in its present editions reads tare: at 12.63 in 
the same context as the Mahabharata and Brahma Purana, which is evi- 
dently a wrong reading of faft#rr. There is ample authority for this 
presumption, for we find Sayana Madhavacarya quoting Manu, 12, 63 
with the reading of #rt#T# in his commentary on the Taw sHafeat publi- 
shed in the Bombay Sansk. Series, No. 59 (1888), where the learned 
editor has pointed out in a foot note at p. 254 of Vol. 2, Pt. 2 that two 
MSS. of the commentary have @arm in the verse in question. It would 
therefore appear that the writer of the Bengal recension of the Maha- 
bharata substituted atfemrm for fafeats which is also the reading in the 
wage. The Verse does not suffer in sense as both the~jackbird and the 
green magpie are noted thieves. On the other hand, it is quite likely that 
both fafara and atftate belong to one or the other of the two birds. 


E. JAYS AND ROLLERS 


“The Jays are birds of bright plumage, the wing especially being 
marked with vivid: blue. They inhabit woods, have harsh cries, are rather 
shy, and live on all kinds of food’’. Two varieties of the bird occur in the 
Himalayas ranging from 3,500 feet in winter to 8,000 feet in summer. 
The Black-throated Jay (13”) has a black crested head, black wings closely 
barred with bright blue, vinous grey body and a blue tail barred with 
black. The Himalayan Jay (12") lacks the black head and crest of the 
former and is of a rich vinaceous fawn-colour alli over including the head 
except for a good bit of white both above and below the tail. Both are very 
noisy and live on fruits, insects, small mammals, birds and reptiles and 
other birds’ eggs. During flight they often indulge, like the Rollers, in wing- 
flappings and contortions. Their cousin, the Siberian Jay, of the pine forests 
of Northern Furope and Asia is considered a lucky bird by the people of those 
parts (the Britannica, 11th Edn). The Rollers have a more plumage, their 
wings and tail consisting of various shades of blue, from pale turquoise to 
dark ultramarine, tinted in parts with green. They are, however, entirely 
insectivorous and also include mice, small reptiles, frogs and harmless 
snakes in their dietary, and are for this reason placed in the sag group 
of birds in. gya and 4m, Both the Jays and the Rollers were formerly placed 


1, Verse 13 of ch. 44 of the Institutes’ of Visnu (fasTeqft) edited by Jujjus Jolly 
(Calcutta, 1181) read atfarara in the same context. The original heading of or 
would seem to have been corrupted through scribal error to aaa in some 


copies of H4afeat or fasyfeqfa and the error has been repeated and shortened to 4 in 
areracat THAT 5.215. 
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with in the Crow family even by systematists but the latter have now been 
separated as_a family under a different suborder. That Rollers were regarded 
as a kind of Jay is also clear from the fact that M. Williams renders their 
Sanskrit name, amg, as “‘the Blue Jay’. In India also both Jays and Rollers 
were looked upon as varieties of arg and the former were distinguished simp- 
ly as atam, for the Hindi name aaaci for the Black-throated Jay is appa- 
rently a corruption of aqam—ararsst—araraa—aaaet ? 

The common Sanskrit name for a Roller is amy (V. L. am), but as it is 
one of the most auspicious birds of India and one whose form god Siva 
loved to assume on occasion it has earned for itself several complimentary 
epithets. Some of these like agrmtit and datas are from the list of attri- 
butes of god Siva contained in the faaageara section of the Siva Purana, 
3-koti-rudra Samhita, ch. 35, 118. Epithets descriptive of the bird’s plu- 
mage, voice and habits, though apparently set down as synonyms for 15, 
are really applicable not to any particular species but to different species 
taken separately, while a third set of epithets emphasizes their lucky 
aspects as birds of augury. The following brief description of the three 
species of Roller found from Kashmir to Nepal would help to allocate 
the adjectives appropriate to every one of them. 

(1) The Kashmir Roller (12”) has the whole head, neck and lower 
parts under wing-coverts and auxillaries pale blue, darkest and streaked 
with brilliant small-blue on the breast and throat; back rufous-brown; 
rump blue; and tail bluish-green. The bill is black. Its local name is 
‘Nila krosh’! (#ttata, the same as @lary-ary) from the predominance 
of the blue colour in the bird’s plumage not only on the wings and tail 
as in others but also on the head, neck and lower parts. It is confined to 
Kashmir and the North-West. 

(2) The Broad-billed Roller has a dark brown head tinged with olive 
(yellowish-brown) ; tail and wings black suffused with deep blue; the back 
and lower parts greenish-brown with the centre of chin, throat and fore- 
neck deep purple-blue. The bill is deep vermilion. It is a much quieter 
bird and of more crepuscular habits than the others. ‘‘All through the 
hotter hours of the day it may be seen perched quietly high up on the 
loftiest tree of that particular bit of forest, or on the topmost branch of a 
dead tree in aclearing. As it is motionless its head sunk into the puffed 
out feathers of its shoulder and breast, it seems to be fast asleep except 
for a harsh croak, uttered every quarter of an hour or so.” But it is quite 
wide-awake all the time; cf. agrarit below. It is the *ta-or aftt-ts proper 
and therefore sacred to faa who occasionally loved to assume its form—see 
Mahabharata, 13. 15, 146. 

This Roller occurs in the foot hills of the Himalayas and the adjacent 
plains, and also in the hillsand nearby plains of the West coast from Wynad 
southwards and in Ceylon. 


1. Grierson’s Kashmir Dictionary. Nila Kias in F.B.1. is incorrect. 
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(3) The Indian Roller (13”) is a bird of the plains and fields and 
is commonly seen in the more thickly inhabited parts. It is bluish- 
green on the crown and nape and purplish red marked with broad 
creamy shaft-stripes on the throat and upper breast, fading into 
rufous-brown further down. The back is greenish-brown, and the remain- 
ing parts, including the tail and wings, consist of various shades of blue. 
The point to be noted is that there is no yellowish brown on the head 
nor any blue on the throat or fore-neck. The bill is blackish brown. The 
Rollers, when at rest, appear to be rather sombre coloured and not at all 
conspicuous but when on the wing they give us a most ‘‘vivid display of 
colour’, The courtship exhibitionism is much the same in all species but 
the Indian Roller is not only the noisiest but also the most demonstrative 
of all three. The male “indulges in a series of fantastic acrobatics, rocket- 
ing into the air, somersaulting and nose-diving to the accomipaniment of 
harsh grating screams and with the brilliant plumage flashing in the sun” 
(Salim Ali). 

Now, since everyone of the above three is an auspicious bird (tafe) 
and fulfils the requirements of augury, the names and epithets of all of 

- them have been mixed up in the so-called synonyms for am : 


(a) eatias, aforaos, fase, cafeas, arrerfara, etc, in TaATH 
(b) fafadtfa, faaars, agranit, atary, Gaeta, etc, in HeIgATT. 
(c) fears, qag=e, aTora, usfaeya, frst, ctc. in M. W. 

(d) Aas, Atavta, etc. in the verse quoted at the end. 


The truly descriptive adjectives in the above lists are faaara (having 
variegated wings); atarg (blue-bodied), afm, ataavs or ataita (blue- 
throated; cf. afermtss!, in the same sense as the name of the Peacock of 
Purtravas in Vikramorvasiya, 5. 54 where aft stands for ‘a sapphire’) ; 
eaiqs (gold-headed, i.e., with a yellowish-brown head) ; 4g" (golden, 
ie., red-billed) ; fafaetf (calling ‘ki ki’? aloud during a sportive flight, or 
calling, and shining beautifully on the wing); and arse (frequenting, or resi- 
dent in dry waterless areas). It will be seen that all these cannot be true 
of any single species of Roller and must be allocated to their respective 
owners. In a general way, #rarg and faaats would seem to apply to all the 
three- species but since the lower parts of the Kashmir Roller are blue 
throughout the first epithet would seem to be specific for it, particularly 
as faaata for any Roller does stand in some contrast to atarg (see below). 
afttavs and its variants apply to the Kashmir and the Broad-billed varieties 
but not to the Indian Roller. The epithets eattas and @agzs clearly belong 
to the broad-Billed species and to no other. Lastly, fefwétfa? (if it is really 


1. afeaSs is also the common cock after its red Lappets. 


2. fe faefa wed aaa dteafa ef. It appears that the names ff and fafratfa 
are shared by (i) a noisy kingfisher which is a water bird and (ii] the Indian Roller 
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one of these birds), can only be the Indian Roller, the most playful and 
noisy member of the series. AT too must be the same as it occurs in the 
drier areas of the Punjab and Rajasthan. qra#ra also enumerates this 41v 
as one of the birds common in arid places (III. 6, p. 397). aag9=8 refers to 
the slow.up and down movement of this Roller’s tail every half minute or 
so when perched upon a branch or telegraph wire. The Indian Roller 
being the commonest, the epithet perhaps belongs to it. The remaining 
epithets are shared in common by all the species as birds of happy augury. 
Some of these, like tafers, aaravit, and fawt#-are also applied to the domes- 
tic Cock who by his morning crow is supposed to herald a prosperous day. 
#tary, again, is descriptive of the body-colour ofa Peacock, one of the 
Cranes and the Blue Heron; and #ta#v is shared by the Peacock, the 
Magpie Robin, the white Wagtail and others. 

Finally, a few examples of the Roller in literature : The beautiful 
Broad-billed Roller with its deep vermilion bill would seem to be the 
bird dedicated to the deities, aft and am : 


“afererareat arary”’ —Vaja. Samhita, 24.23. 
In the Rgveda asthmatic cough is transferred from the patient to 


either the fafmatfa-ars, or to ama and fafdife birds both of which seem to 
delight in their raucous calls and would be glad of a further reinforcement: 


Care mer T Ta are faafenet fear” 
10. 97.-13 
Here fafréifa is either a simple epithet of ary referring to its ki-ki cries 
(root-a4) or a different bird as held by aramrari and Griffith, the latter 
taking it for a Kingfisher. (Art. 41). 
The ease and surety with which a Roller catches an: insect have ser- 
ved as an excellent simile : 


“qay fe wears aat ad qafara: 
TI AsMATON Teks Teast” 
— Mahabharata, 7. 125, 39. 


The proverbial beauty of the Jay’s wings, ‘so well admired in 
Europe, has not been lost on Sanskrit poets too : 


“Snaquft age Faraqeafy arqysoe- 
vor aafrataafatafea srry catgar:”” 


—MaAalati-madhava, 6.5. 


which does not frequent water and has therefore been distinguisbed as araa—ar-tyeat ? 
See Art. 41, The formation of HT is perhaps analogous to AT44 for a steady and 
plucky variety of dog named in the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, and AIaTt 
for a bat which does not descend to the ground, 744. 

1, The reference is to the glittering jewellery of the gaily dressed hetaerae seated on 
tall royal elephants moving in a procession. The elephants carried clanging bells as part 
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“Saat: aA feat: 
alfaat afeg arafreoad 
uHe 7 waTfed ateats 
saraqsafag afenyeey” 
—Bala-Ramayana, 5.15. 
The shining blue steel of an excellentsword has been compared with 
the deep blue of the Roller’s wing : 


“qual 7H feccraaata Tey: GheaTT SOs.” 
Khadga-satakam, 29; 


Kavya-mala, Pt. 11. 
Recitation of the following eight names of the Roller, atthe sight of 
one, is said to ensure not only the object of one’s desire but also a good 


dinner. 
“omar, fariaea, area: gfteaetT:, 
anqrer, aforta:, caferavarrfsta: 
acal araen ararft are qeeat goa: T3q 
aafafgdaaes frcens away” 
mearafararaf under 41g: 


But a visit toan aviary will not do the trick ! 





of their trappings. This picture is compared with the sporting and joyfully crying flights 
of a number of 4TW birds the glorious beauty (Stat) of whose expanded (safz) 
wings as they turn and roll in the air (faafaft:) exhibits rainbows as it were (srtaTatSet 
MST 4). The cries of the birds match the clanging of the bells —4% AW AIT of the 


preceding passage, 
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The crow family—arar 


| 
Crow, choughs &. Nutcrackers Magpies Jays—arare 


1, The Raven—ziu-or qaatH: 1. Tree Pie—awae Rollers * —ara 
2. The Brown-necked Raven—2. Kashmirand Black- 1. Kashmir 
HIRT HT rumped Magpies— Roller— 
: BITRE aeaTyars 
3. The Hooded Crow— 3. Red-billed and Yellow- 2. Broad - billed 
aera billed Magpies Roller—@aq- 
qa or faa qS-ag 
4. The Jungle and carrion 4, .Green Magpie—fafeats 3. Indian Roller 
crow—FO-or FqTAH, BHT ag 
5. The Rook—aui or ascara, 
faatrasa-aTp 
6. The House Crow—ag-or 
aeqvefa-are, atare 
7. The Jackdaw—atfears, ta47- 
Th 


8. The Choughs—aatrare 
9. The Nutcrackers—wafaa or 
AGFA: 


*The Rollers, though placed in a separate family by scientists, were regarded by the 
ancients as allied to the jays and have therefore been included here. 


TITS 


1. The great majority of Tits are small sparrow-like birds four to six inches 
long, some with and others without a crest. All the species are very much 
alike in their habits and behaviour. Extremely active and sprightly, they 
spend much of their time on trees, clinging to twigs and flowering stems in 
a variety of acrobatic postures often hanging upside down like little bats, in 
search of their insect food. They also eat buds and small berries. The males 
have a cheerful, loud, and clear whistling song during the breeding season 
from spring to autumn. Most of the species occupy the outer Himalayas but 
the Grey and the Yellow-cheeked Tits are resident in theplains. The Grey Tit 
is bluish and black above and white below with a black neck and a broad 
black stripe running down from the throat to the abdomen and a white 
cheek-patch. The Yellow-cheeked species is a greenish and yellow bird with a 
pointed black crest and a black band (afé or qefe) down the lower parts as 
in the Grey Tit. Both are of arboreal habits. 


2. The only vernacular names available for any of these birds, other 
than in the Hill dialects of Assam, are (i) Sabzaroshan (‘the light or charm 
of the green trees’) in Urdu and (ii)Rama-gangra (tH: gt, Aad +s wee 
‘the beautiful voiced’? ) in Bengali for the Indian Grey Tit. The first name 
is used by bird-fanciers in Central India and the second is noted in 
F.B.I. and this last would seem to agree in sense with Sanskrit az aeqf4 (the 
little sweet-voiced bird, a¢¢—wacatstt)1 which occurs only in its Pali form 
a@et atifa in the Commentary on the Dhamma-padaedited by H.C. Nor- 
man, Vol. 3, p. 223. The Pali-English Dictionary (P.T.S. edition) renders 
the name as ‘a small song-bird’. aeqfa also means a bat and a aeqfr 
should be a small bat or a pipistrelle, and having regard to the behaviour of 
the little Tits of often hanging upside down described above it would seem 
that they are the q¢% a*tfe of the Commentary. 

The expression ta@It staat used for the aga atqft by the commentator’ 


refers to their penduline attitudes when engaged upon a search for insects 


1. Since 4¢{ff means both a little bat and a bat-like bird and as both these roost 
and nest in holes it is perhaps better to derive the name trom 44, a hole : cf. 441 and 
@alq for a bridle which goes into the hollow(@4, @) of the horse’s mouth, 
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along the rough and broken roof of an open mountain cave. apt of the 
3q@ list in qa should be the same. 

3. eat, (Hindi, agi, at or ater from #2, et a crest) is another Sanskrit 
bird-name which may well belong to a crested Tit like the Yellow-cheeked 
Tit. The term also means a musical instrument, probably a child’s whistle so 
named after the little bird’s whistling call (cf. Hindi #tét, a whistle) . 

4. If the equation, fg: aeqat, of the faradtaa-ate refers to aetf as a 
bird it gives.us a third name for such of the Tits as have either a tiara 
i.e. an ornamented crest or a broad black band stretching from the neck to 
the abdomen, and these like the Grey and the Yellow-cheeked Tits wouid 
be ofgaeqf. For fg in the above sense see of, and ge afgat under aa- 
anfeat, in M. W. and cf also arateé ¢ ofan avaraa—afa. fararafn. gaz has 
eqaraeqat which has been illustrated by his commentator #@% with “arta 
(watta?) atat cret’’—‘the warm is in a pendant attitude in the ficus infectoria 
tree.’ No lexicon equates wrat with ‘a bat’ and the term, therefore, refers 
to the aeqfa (bat-like birds), viz. the Tits. 

5. The largest member of the Tit family is the eight inch long Sultan 
Tit of Nepal and Eastern Himalayas. The cock-bird is shining black with 
a beautiful brilliant yellow crest and deep yellow lower parts. It has a var- 
iety of shrill calls, the commonest being ‘chip-tree-tree’,and an occasion- 
al plaintive high-pitched ‘pway, pway, pway’. Now a certain bird named 
euifra or eatiqa (v.1. qataa) figures in a story related in #atafean, 10. 
9 where a young prince playfully snatches away a musical instrument 
called fa=a<#? from his sister and she thereupon curses him to be immediately 
transformed into the etta@ bird, presumably because ofa close similarity of 
the sound of the instrument with the bird’s voice. M. Williams. conjectures 
that the bird is probaly the Blue Jay or the Indian Roller because one of 
the names for it is @%qz, but the voice of the Roller is anything but musi- 
cal, N.M. Penzer’, on the other hand, identifies eq with the Hoopoe but 
the crest of this bird is practically of the same rufous-fawn colour as the head, 
neck and breast, and isalso tipped black. As against this, the name clearly 
implies a sharp contrast with the colour of the adjacent parts, and it is sub- 
mitted that the Sultan Tit with its brilliant and entirely golden-yellow 
crest, worn jauntily on a shining black head, has a much better claim to the 
name. 

6. We have therefore azat and aeqet or qz aeqf as common names for 
the. Tits as a group, wrataeqfa or aeqf-zarat for the dark coloured Grey Tit, 
and etife or erga for the beautiful Sultan Tit. 

7. It is possible, as suggested in the article on Bulbuls (Art. 6), that 
Tits possessing white ear-coverts, e.g. the Grey Tit, the Black-Tits and other 
allied forms were regarded as little Bulbuls of the #t#t type. The 
identifications in this article should thus be regarded as tentative rather than 
conclusive. 

1, Wat may be from 4--4I contaminated by WT or imitative of the bird’s call. 


2. Means also ‘yellow orpiment’ which is significant. 
3. See Penzer’s Ocean of Story, Vol. 5 foonote at p. 160. 
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PARROT-BILLS AND SUTHORAS 


1. The striking feature common to this curious group of birds is 
their bill which resembles a parrot’s. I have not been able to find a name 
for one inSanskrit but from the fact that some of them are known in Hindi 
as garzr I am satisfied that they certainly had a name in Sanskrit though 
it has not been preserved in the lexicons that are extant. The name 
gar (Suthora) is evidently derived from Sanskrit gages which is syno- 
nymous with wratfe (#%, a parrot, and affe, a bill), thus : ._aqts—ga+ex 
=%r+a =F, att from ys meaning a beak, in Hindi. Certain plants are 
also known as qaraat and gaara, and I would not be surprised if at least 
one of these was also a name for the birds in question just as the 
words qarus and fefgzrd mean both a particular plant and a parti- 
cular bird—the Racket-tailed Drongo and a parrot or cuckoo respectively— 
Arts. 15, 37 & 38. ara, araeit, <aate, etc. are other names which have 
similar double meanings. 

2. According to aAardamg. of grax and the fasasaraaia, ‘‘atfe” 
means a kind of bird, and it appears to me that owing to a misunder- 
standing of an older text which gave something like ‘qraife: ai’ the 
compound name wratfe was split up into q* and aife, and each was 
taken for a kind of bird. Once this was done others ‘followed in the wake 
and aife by itself became a kind of bird. The Hindi name ger thus 
clearly points to wratfe as ‘a name for this group of birds, unless atf= by 
itself is established as a specific name for a particular bird. That compound 
bird-names have occasionally been misunderstood and split up may be 
seen from the example of fafaetfa mentioned by teafe in his atorfss ceria :— 

“om g fateatat g aad @ -aeTaq’’—Part 4, 168. 
Similarly the name 9t3-g4H2 for the Neophron Vulture has been wrongly 
split up into (i) at and gt in M. W. as discussed under Vulture No. 6, 
Art. 51. A mistake of this kind, once made, is copied and re-copied by 
subsequent compilers of lexicons and obtains a fictitious authority. 

ena is a kind of fish having a mouth resembling the bill of the 
Common Heron and this offers the strongest argument in support of the 
name ywedtfe for the Parrot-Bills and Suthoras, formed in the same way, 
while we have very probable synonyms in qaTat and qeart as well. 


‘I. Hindi Shabda Sagar. 93 = THs = YRATe. 
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NUTHATCHES 


1. The Nuthatches of Northand Central India are small birds, not 
over 6 inches long, and have similar habits. In colouration also all are 
blue-grey or bluish above, and different shades of chestnut below. They 
are birds of mango-topes and other trees and keep to tree-trunks or 
branches and feed on insects and worms and also nuts if available. They 
are more often heard than seen, and it is their sharp notes and the sound 
of hammering on the bark ofa tree or on hard seeds or nuts which help to 
locate them. All have black-bills éxcept the velvet-fronted Blue Nuthatch 
which has a coral-red bill. They are known as fatdt or faa in Hindi, 41% 
qa (the invisible Little Dove in Bengal) and faedt fra (the ‘fast bird)? in 
Assam, and I think they should beconnected with some of the Sanskrit 
bird names like faefreft, aadt, axa, Fan, Bitdt or satfret occurring as 


below :— 
(1) “farettest wechtget sanfagererat: 
fastest fagat” —2aars 
(2)  “faretirer Haalgst HcHfagereaat: 
— — — frets faamfafe” —farasarer 
(3) “aeaett arofer fasteat:” —afert 
(4) “qreraa: Hara: earq Haat fagareaca’? —areacater. 
(5) “sata: Tad cara HaHrearfags TH’ —euara, favararer. 
(6) Fala: enema erarenfags aa” —faraataaarer 


The following subsidiary equations should help in construing the above :— 





1. SY and fq in Hill dialects mean a ‘bird’, Cf Sanskrit %, a bird. The local 
names given above are from F,B.I. 

2. #TF as a homonym in this synonymy means (1) a Dove or Pigeon—Haa Sa FANT: 
(M.W, Soff) and (ii) * ¥oe eat ar Tia: sfetaas: axa, a small bird. 

3. The Nuthatch is called a F4% because when holding an to a tree-trunk, it resembles 
a mushroom jutting out from a tree in a similar position; cf. also alfa wat art al Hath: - 
amrarentfeater: 3.34, By giving these derivations I do not at all imply that they are 
correct. They are merely suggestive and given as mere possibilities, 
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“mMaa=ofaaaigiedtt. a faettreray” = —ereractt 

fret =aeaet, a kind of worm —@W4rx, FAX 
faett—tarasita §9—afedt 

ap =afaate —gnae 

4% = Mushroom—M. Williams. 

“Heeat fay srut TaTaRe Forest, faeitraqes” —afert 
‘aaa aSaashe cary” —favasart 


Now fast being both ‘a worm’ and ‘the top ofa column’ offers a reason- 
able derivation of fast from the two different senses of the word fast with 
root ¥ ‘to hold.’ As a catcher of worms fai? would be a bird, and as 
resting on or holding the top of a column fadeawould be sara a 
mushroom. If the bird also is in the habit of holding on to the trunk 
(column) of a tree it could be properly called a faef#, and its small size 
would justify the form fastest just as fagit should mean a small bird? in 
addition to being the feminine of fagt (any bird) . 

2. “mrad” means ‘a new shoot’ (Sart) which is often of a delicate 
shade of red and hence also ‘a light red colour’ (37a). The propriety of this 
name for a particular bird should depend on these senses. The red colour 
of the bill (resembling a new shoot) of the Velvet-fronted Nuthatch, when 
it is resting face up against a tree-trunk— quite a common attitude for it 
—with the body colour merging with the dark colour of the tree, would 
seem to justify the name area for it. The orange-red bill of arfeat (Indian 
Grackle) has been compared with wet (a red shoot) by az :— 


bain yeqtentonea ty eas oa He wares at arfearsa ata 
aaaeag aitat fran waaay ” 
qTHIASA, 9-201 
This seems to strengthen the above identification. 


“farefiretq’”’ is also the flower of the banana which has a maroon red 
calyx when open. The Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch, which has deep 
chest-nut lower parts, can well claim the name for itself. For similar reasons 
Haat as a AT? would be the large Red Flying Squirrel. 


3. ‘Haran’ according to M. Williamsis either a squirrel or a bird, but 
in view of the equations : 


1. This is according to the rule— fat earenifaaronreafataaatraa afe’ —ancarr, 
3.5. cal fergeary: verse 7. 

2. Hraeil and eet are alternative readings in ofa. farmafit, and WeeeAlH< has 
fasrnfafa aeeet Hat SEATATAT. See also qaqa BT which includes Heat among 
animals that yield useful skins. These large squirrels Jive in holes in trees and also under- 


ground. They are of the oor: group as living on trees and faerwat: group as living 
in holes, 
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“peed facitrerqet” — afedt, and 
carat anatfeafargat:” — favasare 


it would appear that 4a and araete (both with ward a1) became Faae 
and #faz% in Pali by metathesis, and both the latter like the former mean 
a kind of squirrel and a kind of bird. The bird is of course, the Nuthatch, 
and as for the squirrel it appears to be the Large Indian Squirrel (Sciurus 
indicus maximus) of the plains, which is maroon-red above and buff 
below, or the Large Red Flying Squirrel of Kashmir and Nepal which is 
chestnut above and pale below. They have a soft fur and are of a good size 
to yield a useful skin. It is suggested that these are the araxtam of the 
lexicons, and one of these, probably the Large Indian Squirrel, gave the 
name of waren fratt (v. 1. arfaeen frat) to a Buddhist Grove in aaa where 
the life of a certain prince, sleeping under a tree and on the point of being 
bitten by a snake, was saved by the local sprite assuming the form of a 
squirrel and screaming a warning to him. That sar is definitely a 
squirrel is also proved by a little story in fafara=g1 where one is described 
as frightening away its ‘enemy by raising its puffed out tail. On the other 
hand, trustful of man as the Nuthatches are, it is equally probable that 
the fratt derived its name from the #raet or Haaw birds. The resemblance 
ofthe bird’s movements on a tree-trunk, including its ability to scuttle 
quickly down a tree-trunk head forernost, sideways or upside down along a 
branch, to those of a squirrel accounts, perhaps better still, for the name 
aract for the Nuthatch group as a whole. The voice of these birds is a 
‘chwit-chwit’ ora sharp ‘tsit? and #@@™ as a musical instrument must have 
been a small soft-toned whistle for children named after the call of a 
Nuthatch. 

4. Again, the ara bird in the warae Tar .(v.1. HereTH in aferafaedz) 
is no other than the #edt or wean bird, viz. the Nuthatch, the 
Chestnut-bellied or the Cinnamon-bellied variety. It is necessary 
to state, before setting out the story, that Nuthatches resemble Wood- 
peckers in the way they hunt and creep all over the trunks and bran- 
ches of trees for insects, that they have hard-pointed bills with which they 
bore holes in the hardest of nuts for their contents, and that they breed 
in natural holes in trees, and one of them, the Velvet-fronted Nuthatch, 
selects a nest-hole deserted by a Barbet or a Woodpecker or enlarges a 
small natural crevice in a tree with its bill. The story is that a 
Woodpecker (wa HSH AGA i.e. qageew or Fee) living in afecaa? 
and a #aramwere friends and the latter happened to pay a friendly 
visit to the former. He was entertained with plenty of succulent 
and soft worms so that he was tempted to shift permanently from 
his soft-wooded forest to the Catechu-forest. The Woodpecker advised 


1. VII. HFA FAT No. 3. 


2. Forest of catechu trees. 
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him not to, for accustomed as he was to work upon soft-wood only, 
he could not bore into the hard Catechu wood for insects, but he would 
not listen, and actually broke his bill and neck at.the first attempt against 
a Catechu tree-trunk and died. This interesting story leaves hardly any 
doubt as to the identity of #74 and supports the identification of 
aradt with a Nuthatch. 

5. Synonymy No. 4, taken by itself, would appear to mean that 
qrtaa or Pigeon isa kind of #ta or Dove, and #itq (Dove) is a differ- 
ent bird. In other words, ata is a larger category which includes 
both Pigeon and Dove as varieties within itself. Such an interpretation 
seems reasonable enough but the next two equations which run almost 
parallel to the first show that the latter half of the first, viz. “ata fagm- 
vaxa” actually refers not to #7iq in the sense of a Dove but to am 
(=9e) as a different bird altogether. We have also seen that aaa 
or # is the same as the small bird known as fariert. It follows therefore, 
that faseat is also known by the name of ala including the feminine 
forms #qtdt or #nfast which would be a diminutive of #ar¢ and_ therefore 
comparable with the name fueirert as faait, a little bird.1 The aptness 
of the name fart becomes apparent when we recall the blue-grey of 
the upper parts of all Nuthatches, resembling the colour of the Blue Rock 
Pigeon. Cf. arttaear for collyrium. 

6.. Lastly attention may be invited to the vernacular names given above 
which do seem to have some connection with Sanskrit fasa't—particularly 
the name faeit which is perhaps a corruption of it. faé& is also an 
abbreviation of fadret (facitret). 

The fafew< birds drawing out worms from the barks of trees referred to 


by waafa in : 
“qranntercarnfatrcpeangcenieaa 
saraaTateay, 2.9. 


are either Nuthatches or Woodpeckers. They have been called fafea<? 
as they dig out their insect-food from the bark or soft rotten wood of various 
trees like the common fowl on the ground. The alternative reading of 
grt for wet is incorrect and goes ill with ‘=’ (bark). 


1. Campare the Bengali name of ‘the invisible dove ’ for a Nuthatch quoted above. 
2. From ff with % to scatter, cleave, split, etc—M. W. 


fata weredat sencents fafera:—aasaet, ata. 
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LAUGHING THRUSHES & BABBLERS 


A. BIRDS EQUAL IN SIZE TO OR LARGER THAN THE 
COMMOM MYNA. 


-i. The members of this group have powerful legs and feet and short roun- 
ded wings which means that they are not good fliers. They are mainly 
terrestrial in their habits and feed on the ground on berries and insects 
for which they turn up leaves and other rubbish. Their gregarious and 
noisy habits have secured for them a place among the well-known birds 
of augury. Some of the Babblers are also birds of the plains. ‘The White- 
Crested Laughing Thrushes indulge every few minutes “in an outburst 
of cackling and laughing calls in which each member tries to out-shout the 
rest.” Similarly the Rufous-necked laughing Thrushes burst “every now 
and then into a perfect babel of shrieks, laughs and expostulations’’ and the 
noisiness of the Common and Jungle Babblers of the plains is a matter of 
common knowledge. In short, they ‘‘are all one blood.” 


2. Properly speaking they belong to the “‘peckers”” or yqz class and 
appear to be the amar (art Fifa, ie. noisy or cacophonous) 
of am and war of aeigetT? but as they also scrape the ground 
with the bill and sometimes with the feet in search of food (Jerdon) 
they have been placed in the fafse< class in qq under the name of 
gHeatgs (very noisy). Local names of these birds often emphasize 
their noisy character e.g. the Himalayan White-Crested Laughing 
Thrush is «far a#ét in Hindi (cf. ‘sgmeraa’), and Nepali or Hindi 
faatga for the Rufous-necked and Slaty-headed Scimitar Babbler is 
evidently the same as Fearg, for yaa is faett or faetin Pali and gd is the 


1. Ch antaare (areere-Litrarg, one who recites) in ATaTeATA Vol. 2, 105 and 


Hindi @#aH for garrulity. 

2. “oT eeearet Grae” —where Fr ( frsacttaat—aneac ) refers to the harsh calls 
and noisy nature of the birds and is in contrast with the sense of Hf or HW in names 
like Hat, etc. ASTYA WS 1.7 gives Wale while Parddkar’s edition of Het wees (N. 
Sagar, 1939) quotes an alternative reading of FIX in a foot-note at p. 95, both giving 


the same sense, 
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same as #t4 (harsh voice). Both these occur in Nepal where the influence 
of Pali and Buddhism was predominant in ancient times. 447%, #4, 
and: geatg are therefore, common Sanskrit names for these noisy birds. 
It may be added that FeaTg# is a better reading in gaa than Htarey 
though both mean the same thing. M. Williams gives the former as 
geatg! and segura renders it as ¥ePFer, noisy. 

The armitar birds of the following extract should be the Himala- 
yan White-Crested, the Indian Black-gorgeted, the Indian Necklaced, and 
the White-throated, Laughing Thrushes of the Western Himalayas ranging 
between 2,000 and 5,000 ft. and common in the foot-hills of the Punjab, 
Garhwal, Nepal, etc. All these are allied forms and have similar habits. 
Some four or five birds get on the path or open space and begin to dance 
with lowered wings and spreading their tails, threading in and out amongst 
themselves in the most complicated figures while the rest of the mob watches 
and applauds from every branch of the surrounding bushes or trees in the 
heartiest and jolliest fashion (Stray Feathers, 6,286,-and S. Baker in 
F.B.I.) <— 


“apiaermenta t afar TIT M. Bh. 13,54,10 


The name atitatz would seem to be connected with arf, sound of a 
hand-drum, arf, a dancer, ama: a choir of musicians, and ar 
sounding or playing a musical instrument; cf. aftrate clapping the hands 
in approbation. Our birds certainly dance, sing and applaud one 
another. The Red-headed Laughing Thrush of Nepal is neither noisy 
nor gregarious and some of its louder notes are quite mellow and sweet. 
It should be the #gAqEF bird of a Himalayan hermitage described in 
wea gem, Ch. 118. This Thrush has a chestnut head and the adjective 
¥3gA signifies the same colour in the plumage of the Brahminy Kite 
described as “aparece” (Art. 52-E), 

3. Names for members of the Starling group and for the Common, 
the Large Grey, and the Jungle Babblers (with yellow feet and, therefore, 
dramat like the atfat or Myna) have been mixed up in aeqgate, uafrw2 
and other lexicons. The reason for this seems to be their apparent 
similarity to the common Myna in size, noisiness and the habit 
of feeding on the ground. That this confusion prevails in the popular 
mind as well may be seen from the fact that the Bengal Jungle Babbler i is 
known as TmH#at or Fat in Hindi and the fardtrezamre defines ofrar war, 
sm and q1g*, names for the Bengal Jungle Babbler and the Large 





. arey' tore (the Hornbill) is also a very: noisy bird and FeIS #1 applies the epithet 
_— i.e. very noisy to it. aera feat (87.4) calls the noisy Magpies as FH (HaH 
in M.W.) 

2. These Hindi names are from Sanskrit roots frost —fat—frg and q— ein 
to make a sound, all, more or less, of onomatopoetic origin. Another name for the aria i is 
er which is shettened to WeaqT in Prakrit and this last again becomes WaAT-AAT in 
Hindi 
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Grey Babbler, ‘‘as a bird of the Myna tribe, commonly known as the 
Seven Brothers” (cf. the popular name ‘Seven Sisters’ for them). The 
Large Grey Babbler is also #41 in Hindi and the Jungle Babbler is qarfer 
in Marathi, both. these names going back to wafer of wafade -— 
qarfeat = waa —Ae Aa—AaT (H. AeaT—AaAT- FAT) 

4. Names like are, afreet or aifafeat have again been regarded 
as synonymous with atfat by gaz and others, but they are 
perhaps easy to distinguish and allocate between their respective 
owners. The Common Myna is noisy in day-time only when excited or 
quarrelling with others of its kind, but when roosting in the evening on 
trees in large numbers as usual they are very noisy and “‘the fuss and com- 
motion accompanied by endless harsh chattering must be seen and heard 
to be appreciated” (F.B.I.). The name areét (at arf wf) is, therefore, 
perfectly true of it and equally so of the Babblers. The names mfreaet and 
mfarafest, however, seem to have a different derivation, af qat fet x4 
aefa—a bird that moves (and works) on the ground like a pig, and this 
admirably describes the habit of the Babblers which turn up dead leaves 
and refuse for insects, berries, etc. Wilson gives this derivation, and 
perhaps correctly. Curiously enough the Tamil name for some Babblers 
like the Large Grey Babbler is afafaet ‘the Pig-bird’!, which is an exact 
equivalent of wfreel. In the alternative, the name may be derived from 
at-Lfarerdt, wf sat aa at fared g4 i.e. working on the ground or talking 
like women of the fwad tribe living in the forests. The occupation 
of digging out medicinal roots has also been attributed to fraa girls: 


“eafaat garfcar aat aafa sos” 
yqaqaz, 10.4.14. 


The language of the Kiratas was nothing better than the chatter of 
these birds to the Indo-Aryans and this may well have been an additional 
reason for the name ‘@fweadt as suggested above. It was perhaps 
subsequently changed, under the influence of Prakrit, to fae? The 
epithets gfeargt and syqargt (for aftat) in usfrave refers to the dirty- 
grey, and untidy plumage of these Babblers. 

5. Lastly, gétfaet (hysterically noisy; cf. germ) is one of the 
names in the #e7Z synonym for the Myna-group and corresponds to Hindi 
77E(Ts weet wet to shout and Fr (fesq gered wee), and Gujarati veafsat (wr 
"7g to call) forthe Common and Jungle Babblers. g@fat must therefore 
refer to these birds who start shouting hysterically at the slightest provo- 
cation. S. Baker? devotes a whole paragraphto a description of the noisy 


1. Per'Jerdon in ‘The Birds of India’. 
2. Cf. Sta, Prakrit Fare, for the Malkohas, Art. 37-B. 
3. F.B.I. 2nd Edition Vol. I. 192. 
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habits of the Seven Sisters. For a remotely possible reference to these birds 
as aca eaart: in the Rg Veda see Art. 13. 

6. Afra (red-biiled; cf. afsrarcm, the Sarus, whose eyes are red, 
Art.62) is a familiar bird in the garden of Indra in the Himalayas: 


ts. = >. a oe i 3. 
a ° a 2 -. ft 2 f fi 2 
aragem, 39, 18. 


It probably refers to the beautiful and sweet-voiced Coral-billed Scimitar 
Babbler which does not shun observation, unless the Grey-winged Black- 
bird with a red bill is intended. The red-billed Black Bulbul cannot be 
meant as it has very harsh notes and does not deserve a place with the 
beautiful and multicoloured (aTrRmaAqee:) little gems of the bird-world— 
the Sun-birds, Art. 30. Itis however possible that the name aftqre as a 
homonym in the plural refers to both the above Babbler and the 
Black-bird. 


B. BIRDS OF THE SIZE OF A SPARROW 


1. Coming to the smaller members of the family there is, first, the widely 
distributed Iora! of the road-side trees, groves and gardens of the plains 
and lower hills, wandering up to the outer Himalayas. It is black and 
greenish-yellow above and deep yellow beneath, duller and greenish below 
the breast. The wings have two white bars. The male has a variety of 
pleasant and powerful whistling notes some of which resemble the ¥ (soo) 
and others the # (see )call, uttered as a single or multiple whistle, up to eight 
notes in succession. It has besides a long drawn wee-e-e-e-tu. or see-e-e-e-u- 
whistle. It is mentioned as a. bird of augury under the name qt or 
qafeat (q afa wee wot) in tecafeat, 85.37;87.9 where it is described as a 
small Sparrow-like bird (“sen afeat a qefear”). aaerast also mentions it 
at 4.51. Hindi atfam for the bird is from Prakrit fam for Sans. frat, 
incorrectly rendered as the #ar(starling) in Wo Wo, Hema. afFat is thus 
another name for the Iora. But the most beautiful and fully appropriate 
names for it are aq# and az, descriptive of its sweet whistling notes, 
given in @etarvarat where agat (aqa: FEAT Hat aT Arafat) is defined as “sitaaTer: 
ett, att: aft aaa area”. 

2. The Black-headed Sibia of Nepal has a “Loud”’ ringing call Tit- 
teree, titteree, tueeyo’? and its- local name fae (#taq?) is clearly 
reminiscent of sftaz, the titteree note being the #t call. If so it would be 
simply #taz and the far sweeter Lora, 7yp-sitaz.? 


1. Probably from Latin Io—a cry of joy. 
2. For other birds bearing the name #4@ see Art. 10, 13. 
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3. The beautiful Red-billed Liethrix! of Nepal has an excellent song 
during the breeding season and is a favourite cage bird for its song and 
beauty. Its Nepali name recorded in F. B. I. is #qa (aa fast from ae 
4e%, a pleasing or excellent Sparrow?). On the other hand the @faeq 
bird of avqaty is almost certainly the Liothrix (cf. wa for a bright 
fire) :— 

“Qfasrat ara qafaurtset 

-— dreanfiaavitsvafird feared: | 

wafer ssctagarssferted: 

aa: MALTA STAT: HN” 
arate, 10,31. 

This verse is from a description of Himalayan scenery, apparently some- 
where in Nepal, an important centre of Buddhism, and the brief pen-picture 
of the poet sufficiently declares the bird’s identity. The verse may be freely 
translated : 

“The wtfae birds with their fiery-red aspect and bills, song sweeter 
than the nymphs’, and so attractive to look at, aresporting here and there.” 
The Liothrix has a brilliant orange-red bill and bright orange-yellow throat 
and breast, and to quote Whistler, “It is a very lively cheerful little bird. . 
going about in parties. In the breeding season the cock has a delightful 
song of some variety and compass.”’ I need not add a word more, for no 
other bird matches the beautiful description of aeqaiy. 

4, The same author portrays another beautiful bird in the following 
verse :-— 

aa: frrrtaanfae gt 
qartfata: carfenafat a | 

area (VL wraa) cetcfratieart: 
afsacercuifader Wa: i! Ibid. 10.28 


The Silver-eared Mesia?, closely allied to the Liothrix described above, 
makes the nearest approach to the poet’s description. The Cock-bird’s 
golden-yellow forehead, orange-yellow chin and throat, and yellow-ochre 
bill, red-brown iris, wing-coverts edged with green, wings brown edged 
with crimson, crimson upper and lower tail coverts, the former showing up 
close to the folded wing-tips, and legs and feet fleshy-yellow, answer fully 
to the colour pattern described in the above verse. The only apparent 
difficulty is as regards the colour of the eyes which are said to resemble 
eafex, ordinarily supposed to be colourless and transparent, but reddish 
and dark-coloured rock-crystals described as amtaqerq=era, aifgarare and 
gem were also’ known varieties of esfew (weqnergH quoting yfrareTTe) so 
that it is not incorrect to describe the red-brown eyes of the bird as 


1, From Greek leios, ‘smooth’ and thrix, ‘hair’, after the sleek plumage of the bird. 


2. Greek mesos, ‘middle’ ? 
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enfes afaa. It has clear loud whistling notes and a party of these pretty 
little birds “form a wonderful spectacle of bright colour in front of heavy 
green bushes and undergrowth” (S. Baker in F. B..I.). Like its cousin, 
the Liothrix, it is also a favourite cage-bird of North India. 

5. The last bird of the group to have a Sanskrit name is the Chloropsis!, 
known as eat (fr. fea, green) in Hindi. Corresponding Sanskrit names 
are gaa and yaya which clearly imply that the bird is effectively 
camouflaged or rendered invisible in the foliage as the colour of their 
plumage merges with that of the trees in which they live. This is 
perfectly true of the Chloropsis. ‘““The green Bulbul (i.e., the Chloropsis) 
is a bird of talent and it is a wag. It mocks a King-Crow, now 
a Sparrow-Hawk and now a Sun-bird. You stare into the tree and see none 
Of Themes al oe ten Not till he flits across to another tree will 
you find out who has been fooling you. For this reason few even of those 
who take an interest in birds know how very common the Green Bulbul 
really is”’.2 This reminds one of what Wordsworth has said about the Cuckoo 


in England. 


‘No bird but an invisible thing, : 
A Voice, a Mystery.” — 


The vara of agrqafa, Section 213 and the auspicious vaya of afaa- 
faerz, Ch. 5, are, therefore, no other than the golden-fronted and the 
Orange-bellied Chloropsis both of which occur in the outer Himalayas. 
It is also interesting to note that the Green Finch which invariably nests 
in the trees has been called ‘brother of the leaves’. For a possible 
reference to these birds as gfeat: in.the. aad¢aq see Art. 34. 


1. Gr. chloros, light green; opis, appearance. 
2. EHA in the Common Birds of Bombay. 
3. “Adventures in Woodcraft,’ p. 68. 
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BULBULS 


1. The Bulbuls constitute a large and widely distributed family of small 
birds, and every part of India claims at least a few varieties as familiar deni- 
zens of towns, gardens, or the forest. They are arboreal by habit, keeping 
to the trees and bushes, and are fairly bold. Having short, weak legs they 
do not often-descend to the ground. They have pleasant notes and are 
“extremely cheerful birds, always in an optimistic frame of mind and any 
garden is the richer for their lively, restless presence and constant gay notes’. 
Sanskrit names are available for three distinct groups of Bulbuls common 
in North India, viz.: (i) the dark-grey and black-headed Red-vented 
Bulbuls; (ii) those with contrasting colours about the region of the ear, 
e.g. the White-cheeked, the White-eared, and the Red-whiskered Bulbuls, 
all of a grey-brown colour; and (iii) the Black Bulbul with noisy and 
discordant notes. The following lexical information is available about these 


birds :— 
(1) “aed Faar'sat qeorratrettea:”—erarafetree ; 
(2) “srt Tracer georat caTaT . 
qafent aforfaarr cH AeaTSIT A AT 
qeora: draamisa oa: afer: FA: 
saat aerqen eearea:”” ——FeTEHTT 
(3) “surge: afatey: aeaett Prerfager:’*—iSaarararet 


Of the above names werafeat mentions azar alone but furnishes an 
additional name a@greqss* for the black-headed and_black-crested 
Bulbuls taken together (agre charcoal, hence ‘of a dark or black colour’; 


1. 4H is descriptive of the generally dark colour of the plumage of these birds. 

2. Subject to the alternative readings of wach and asfqH for wWacaT and 
afufrat every name in this list stands for a particular bird or insect in Feta. 

3; Arafat is descriptive of the generally ‘brown’ body-plumage of the black- 
headed or black-crested Bulbuls. Persian ‘Bulbul’ has been Sanskritized into aeqq ! 

4. In the Marathi notes on ae fear (fF. anit Fa, 1922) HgTTasF has been 
correctly rendered as Bulbul. 
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ast crest, top or head). gasafeat also mentions the azar and the aacdfea 
has sit#q and vat which last is not a bird but an insect and the name 
has been listed in #e9q by mistake. To my knowledge arg is the 
only major work on augury which mentions all the bird and insect- 
names listed in the above extract from #e7g. It is really a mixed list for 
Bulbuls, other birds and a couple of noisy insects, and I believe that the 
author of #eqgett has drawn a good deal upon aaa for compiling 
his Jong list of birds. The above names occur in aan, 8. 46-52 
(pp. 247-250). 

2. The commonest Bulbuls of North India, viz., the Central Indian 
and the Bengal Red-vented Bulbuls were probably the fiest recipients of 
the now popular name of ‘Bulbul’ at the hands of the Muslims who, wanting 
to find an Indian substitute for their favourite Bulbul, the Persian Nightin- 
gale, immortalized in song by great poets like Hafiz and others, chose these 
cheerful birds for the compliment. The name has stuck so well that the 
people have almost forgotten their old Hindi name, fae  (‘black- 
headed’, the same as ayIeqes of aeF, and its later equivalent, gorge 
of qeaarayara). It is worth noting that the F.B.I. also «records ‘auqq’ 
as a Hindi name against the above named Red-vented Bulbuls and 
no others. 

3. The author of seqgatt has given either his own emendations 
or alternative readings of atacat, sfrfeet, and wifteat for was, afore, 
and waft respectively of aaerat where wat and afae are mentioned 
together :— 


“geal caratorrat at arat aac AAT FAT” —1.8.47. 


If #ftrae like zat is also some noisy insect, as there is reason to believe, 
aftfat also will have to be excluded from the bird-list of eT (see 
last paragraph). The name #t#f corresponds to Hindi sae or FHT 
(wearing an ear-ornament, probably by association with #ara, the 
name of a beautiful Apsara) which has been incorrectly recorded as 
‘Kandghara’ and ‘Kangdhara’ in F.B.I. against the White-cheeked 
and White-eared Bulbuls through a phonetic error. Similarly Hindi 
aaa for the Bengal Red-whiskered Bulbul is from Sanskrit after which 
is common to several plants including Nerium odorum, having beautiful 
flowers worn by women in their ears for ornament and hence the name 
(cf. #fT an ear-ornament and also the name of a certain wae). afTHre is 
amz in Prakrit and #4<t in Hindi so that the name #4a for the Red- 
whiskered Bulbul is fully significant. 


1. The name 4€aT as a homonym has been applied to several birds e.g., (i) fr. At 
‘a curl of hair on the forehead’ it is the White-cheeked Bulbul as explained later on: (ii) 
fr. 4a ‘a dancing boy’, #eaT ‘a dancing girl’, itis the Fan-tail Flycatcher, Art. 11, 


and in the same sense (iii) the Short-toed Lark, Art. 27. 
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4, It is clear from the first two synonymies given in para. | that ¥ 
(v. 1. S54 ?) and waet(M.W. and aaa have perhaps the more correct 
form, daca ) refer to Bulbuls with red under-tail coverts, and azar (4#za— 
syav# a curl on the forehead) is the White-cheeked Bulbul which alone 
has a long and pointed crest curling forward and yellow under-tail 
coverts (grave: daamt). It will thus be seen that wad on aH and seeITat 
on 9a have erred in rendering azat as the Sar or GeaTaH described 
by them as having a red patch under the tail (<#qy=eratamt:). On the 
other hand, seqgatr rightly differentiates Wacat (v.]. ara), the Red- 
vented, from aeat, the yellow-vented White-cheeked Bulbul, and by 
extension the latter term would include the crestless but yellow-vented 
White-eared Bulbul as well. The. terms, 4, G4 (#54 in M.W. and in 
the foot-note in #7, should be a w.r. of this), Gas, and Gare! seem 
to be allied forms which according to a#eq and segura, supported 
by uraaife, denote the Red-vented Bulbuls. Now %=4 and Wace are 
two different birds according to aarrast, and they should therefore be 
two different species of Bulbul with red under the tail, and these are (i) 
the familiar sub-crested forms, the ‘Central Indian’ and ‘Bengal’ Red- 
vented Bulbuls, and (ii) the much smarter looking and fully crested ‘Bengal’ 
and ‘Southern’ Whiskered Bulbuls. With these preliminary observations 
I proceed to allocate the above names, together with the pretty name 
gearadat of the Ramayana amongst the commoner Bulbuls of North India, 
the name @greqeH being of course a common name for all of them. 


seqnreas% in M.W. is a graphical error. 
5. (1) The Bengal and Central Indian Red-vented Bulbuls are the 
tt and g=4 of the lexicons and $a and GameF of the com- 


mentaries on 4H and qe. 

(2) The White-cheeked, the White-eared, and the Red-whi- 
skered Bulbuls should share the name ##4 as they all have 
beautiful ears, as it were (“4t: ar a0 am. Waa aurafaag 
arfaerararay’— weeedtrrerfata ). This name may also refer to 
the white-cheeked Grey Tit which looks like a miniature 
Bulbul—Art. 2. The Red-whiskered Buibul? would seem to 
claim the name gearadat for itself in a special sense: 


“fafacratg: wanfara: qorrades:”, 
zara 5.15.7. 


1. These appear to be Sansk. adaptations from names like ‘Phaki-pho’, ‘Chinchiok- 
pho’ or ‘Chichiam’ used by the Hill-tribes of outer Himalayas. c.g. for Bulbuls Nos. 386. 
394 and 397 in F.B.I. The forms 4% (7 with eat) and GSaTe (the same as 
$>aTH) have occurred in literature also; see the last paragraph of this article. 

2. This Bulbul has the “hinder parts of cheeks and ear-coverts white surrounded with 
black; a tuft of crimson-scarlet feathers under the eye and extending over the lower ear- 
coverts” (F.B. I. 2nd Edn.). It is therefore a Red and white -cared Bulbul rather than a 
Red-whiskered one. 
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The name refers to a beautiful (faa) bird which is wearing 
as it were a pair of floral ear-tops, and this Bulbul with what 
looks like a spray of red and white petals of Nerium odorum, 
the fart (Hindi #az ), stuck in front of the ear answers 
best to this pretty name which alsoagrees very well with Hindi 
aaa for it. The following parallels for gewada% (wearinga 
flora] ornament in the ear) should prove interesting: 


“sat fatresraradar:”—zqam, 16.61 
“SUAAITE TASTY ——aTeFaet, =p. 230 
“eT ey... FATA, —HaTs. TAIT, 184.53. 


The Red-whiskered Bulbul, as already stated, is a much 
smarter looking bird than the common Red-vented variety 
and this is not merely because it wears a beautiful floral orna- 
ment in its ears but chiefly because it has a stylish, upright and 
pointed crest and a broad, dark band across the almost white 
breast more or less broken in the centre. It is, this sprightly 
and trim appearance of the bird that has won for it the addi- 
tional Hindi name of faqét qaqa (the Soldier-Bulbul). 
Besides it shares the crimson patch under the tail with its cou- 
sins. The Wawe of aaa, defined under the name of 
Taal in #eT~ is this bird. The etymology and the propriety 
of the name is not at all apparent though a suggestion or two 
may be risked with, however, hardly any chance of probability: 

(i) fa qat act ga —(a) ‘like a toddler on the ground’, in 
reference to the weak legs of the bird; 

(ii) mW ‘hair’, act ‘chest’—after the divided dark-brown 
band appearing to descend from the neck like pendent 
locks of hair falling on the breast?; 


(iii) wa qfaeataca ga—after the Vedic singer aq who success- 
fully passed through a fire-ordeal to establish his 
honourable Brahmanic parentage. This vain and confi- 
dent looking Bulbul also with its sweet and cheerful 
notes remains unscathed despite fire (the red’ patch) 
under its tail. aq the sage is now in heaven but 
the bird acting his part on earth is still with us. See 
Manusmrti, 8.166 and q=afagarar, 14.6.6. 

azat from aea a ‘curl on the forehead’ is specific firstly for 

the White-cheeked Bulbul with a yellow vent as defined in 

aeqz and secondly, by extension for the White-eared Bul- 
bul, also with a yellow seat. The Black-crested Yellow Bulbul 


1. Cf. sffaeq, the tuft of hair on the chest of farsuy. 
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too, having a long crest and bright yellow lower parts, should 
share this name. 

(4) The Himalayan Black Bulbul (10”) is distinctly larger than 
the common Red-vented Bulbuls (8”). It has orange-red bill 
and feet, a decidedly forked tail and loud discordant notes, 
and as it keeps to the tree-tops “‘it is frequently mistaken for a 
Drongo’’.1 It “‘goes about regularly in flocks all through the 
winter, ....and they have a curious follow my leader style when 
flying from one tree to another, It is a very bold bird... .but it 
is naturally restless ....(and) soon flits away out of sight”’ 
(F.B.I. 2nd Edn.) This Black Bulbul should thus be the 
qafeeat (af with az? the. wanderer: v.l. wifes in aaaut 
8.2.46). The name has been incorrectly rendered as a Drongo 
(ary) in the commentary on‘ aaetat where Gr for the Drongo 
has not been explained at al! (Art. 15). The ag has 
apparently amended vifest into wiftest and the name fully 
suits the wandering habit of this Bulbul. Its harsh notes 
are also quite useful for purposes of augury. Its names in 
Hindi are ga ((g74, ‘harsh-voiced’) and aaawa (wild 
goat) after its wandering habit and harsh call-notes. 

6. Finally, a few words about wm and afaae of qaeramt and afi rat 
of aeqgatr. It has already been suggested above that the latter has taken 
all these names from the former but in doing so the author has modified 
macs and frase into wat and afafeer probably under a mistaken belief 
that the terms were synonymous and were common to a female calf (aacaq- 
aforfaat ‘a heifer’) and a particular bird or birds. The qeeifeat mentions 
wat with ge at 85.37 and again at 87.6.3 is BBR, the c common ‘mole’ 
and wa is ‘defined as follows: 


“RAPT FT TAT | 
w_raes faeate fafa at say aT 1” ibid., 87.6. 
It is thus a kind of ground insect, a little over an inch long, and noisy like 
a cricket at night. This description, I venture to suggest, refers to the Mole- 
Cricket of the genus Gryllotalpa or Scapteriscus which is about the same 
length and is very noisy at night in wet ground. aaa who must 
have had the 4. afgat before him when he compiled his work on 
augury, seems to have added one more noisy insect, the #fae (deafen- 
ing, fr. aft piercing or #7 aaft aft) to his list of creatures that 
are noisy in the evening, for the science of augury must _ include 
omens for journeys begun at the close of day or at night. The half 
verse quoted in para. 3 above alsc includes, in addition to vareforasi, 


1. The White-bellied and the Bronzed Drongos of North India are under 9 inches and 
therefore smaller than the Black Bulbul. The Commentator of ade would seem to 


have made the same mistake as pointed outs a few line lower down. 
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the aeqet, either the Flying Fox or the Stone Plover bird, both noisy 
at night, and wa¥z, a bat. The great majority of birds have diurnal 
habits and consequently #fmq%, placed as it is with xat and other 
nocturnal animals, should be some other insect, probably the 
Cicada fly (also fait in Sansk.) noted for the prolonged shrill 
notes of the male. It is generally heard till late in the evening and 
often at night during the summer; cf. #g¢fa for insects that may 
accidentally enter a person’s ear and make a buzzing noise inside. Both 
zat and #fwfeat are therefore out of place in the bird-list of seqgetr. It is 
also interesting to note that the commentator of aaert does not explain 
z<arafaast and contents himself with the remark that they are known in 
other parts of the country (T<afaat). ~ 
7. It may be noted that the little Bulbul has‘also contributed something 

to princely vanity as its bright red under-tail coverts were used to embellish 
royal jewellery and to set off the neck-bands of riding ard polo ponies made 
from white beads: 

“crafteedaad argaterfayaory | 

aantate fared ararcerfrafarry i—arrateata, 2, p. 93. 


‘Tarrpotren wfetsina a | 
Teun st: errerrergti— Ibid. 2, p. 221. 
TARTS 
BULBULS WITH A BLACK HEAD OR CREST 
| 


[ 
The aoe Comnion Red-Vented Bulbuls with a eo 
Bulbul: Bulbuls of North or white and red patch 
qa feat India: 4, G4, in the ear-region: 
EFTH, BOTH sian 
| 
with a long crest with a pointed crest, 
and yellow under red under the tail, 
the tail: wat and a white and red 
cheek - patch — The 
Red whiskered;Bulbul : 
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TREE-CREEPERS 


Tree-creepers are inconspicuous grey-brown birds of the size of a common 

Sparrow. They are wholly insectivorous and spend their entire life hunting 
for insects on the trunks of the larger trees, working in zigzags up the bole 
“rather like a jerky brown mouse”’. They never perch on the twigs and may 
frequently be seen working along the under-side of a bough with their backs 
parallel to the ground. After working in this manner at one tree, from the 
‘lower bole upwards, they fly from the top of one trunk down to the lower 
part of another. They are resident birds of the Himalayan forests but come 
down to the nearby plains in winter. An allied form seeks its food in a similar 
way from perpendicular rock-faces, boulders, etc. and it is for this reason 
named the Wall-Creeper. This is a foreign bird and visits India during the 
winter. 

Sanskrit fagt!, means ‘a little mouse’, ‘a kind of bird’ (i.e. fagerer 
‘a mouse-bird’), and a kind of tree, and from the fact that the Tree-creeper 
is known as arate, or Mouse-bird in Assam there is hardly any doubt 
that the name fag< (ae#) refers to this particular bird. The Wrens, with 
similar mouse-like habits on the ground, also share the name. 

A particular bird named atga(from ate, a lizard, with aera aa, and there- 
fore meaning ‘a little lizard’) is mentioned in ae@ax sae? and it is most 
probably this bird, for what Whistler has described as ‘the movements of 
a jerky brown-mouse’ appeared to the ancient Indians as the zig-zag 
movements of a lizard, and they very aptly named it ater or ates, cf. arafaar 
(afaat a lizard) for the Yellow Wagtail. 

The Tree-creeper, the female of the Black Drongo (a@4t)$and the 
Woodpecker have been assigned to the deity presiding over the larger trees 
at the Horse Sacrifice: 


1. fag: ofraafaat:—eaae, favasara and afet 

2. Verse 2009. 

3. Commentator Jeqerava renders Wat and #TA#T as particular birds—ofatfastat: 
though his rendering of @Tafaté (the. woodpecker) as @T@4¥ is incorrect. BIT is 
proabably the same as #1fet#t, the female of the greF bird in TaSaft ATA 6.3.34. 
HPIRH is the Black Drongo (Art. 15) and, as argrieat means a fire-pan and the black 
and red bird of the TAT tree, it is possible to explain the separate name of atfasT (the 


black one; 3414 also means ‘black’) for the female as some sort of a necessity. 


Tree-Creepers 4] 
“Tat raat srarareed aaerdaTy = aTaT-afgat, 24.35. 


The permanent association of the Tree-creeper with large trees (a7eqfr) 
is a well-known fact. Monitor Lizards (tat) are mostly ground crea- 
tures and climb trees occasionally in search of food and cannot have 
been intended here. The Drongo nests in the leafy crown ‘of a tall tree 
and during the nesting period drives off all the large predacious birds 
like the Crows, Tree-pies, Kites, Hawks etc. from its vicinity and, 
indirectly as it were, keeps watch over the tree. The female is mentioned 
as she is naturally more zealous in these respects. The Woodpecker is of 
course permanently wedded to a tree-life, and herein lies the propriety 
of the Vedic allocation of the three birds to the Deity of the Trees. 
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WRENS 


The Wrens are very small brown birds of the densest under-growth in 
the ever-green hilly forests. They live entirely on insects which they pursue 
with great energy, scrambling over mossy boulders and fallen trees. ‘‘Great 
skulkers and very shy, they are loath to take flight and prefer to creep away 
silently, if disturbed”. The Brown Wren of Nepal is ‘“‘a dark brown bird 
that creeps about under-growth like.a mouse; the under-parts, which one 
seldom sees are white with blackish markings. Its ordinary note isa single 
‘zip’ uttered at long intervals; in the breeding season it attempts a little 
song. If forced to fly it rises with’ a sharp ‘chick’ ‘chick’, ‘chick’ 
(Smythies). The Wrens of Kashmir and Nepal thus appear to be another 
group of little birds with mouse-like ways known as “fage’ (‘fa’ af eefa— 
—making the ‘chi’ or ‘chick’ sound) in Sanskrit, and the propriety of 
the name would seem to be highly probable. 
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DIPPERS 


The Dippers are curious little grey-brown birds not over nine inches 
long. Their short, rotund and stout bodies are specially fitted for an aquatic 
life. They have a dense and waterproof plumage with even the eyelids 
covered with feathers. Two or three species of them are found in the Hima- 
layas from Kashmir through Nepal to Assam. They live on water-insects 
and their larvae which are captured by wading, swimming and diving. They 
even possess the faculty of walking on the bed of the stream under water 
and are as perfectly at home on the most turbulent Himalayan stream as 
on a placid pool of water. The Brown Dipper is a common bird in Kashmir 
and Nepal as in other parts of the Himalayas and must havé been observed 
by the curious ancients and named by them. Now a=am is the name of 
a bird that can walk or move under water: “awfa waft wa asqer:’? 
and as the most striking characteristic of the Dipper is its power of 
walking under water—not possessed by any other bird—the name ar 
should belong to -it by right. It is known as wa%< in Hindi, perhaps a 
mistake in F.B.I. for weaz, the same as 454m as explained above. The 
Dabchick or the Grebe is also a=4H because of its love of reeds and cane- 
brakes, known as 444%, amongst which it places its nest and skulks about 
in case of danger. It is from this habit of the Grebe that the water-cane 
is named also a=aufya (beloved of the a=4a bird). The Grebe too swims 
under water and can well claim, its name in the etymological sense of 
the word a=44 as brought out inthe commentary of the Unadi Sitra as 
quoted above. | 


1. sonfeqarfr with sfearadeq of aren, 1.93. 
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THE THRUSH FAMILY 


1. This family includes the Chats, Indian and Magpie Robins, Blackbirds, 
Rock and Ground Thrushes, etc. of which the Chats, Robins, and Rock 
Thrushes are of a comparatively small size. They are active little birds and 
Whistler’s characterization of some of them is typical, at any rate of the 
majority of birds constituting the family. The Indian Bush Chat, he says, 
is very restless and fairly shy, and is incessantly flirting its wings and tail. 
The Stone Chat also behaves in a similar way. The flight of the Pied Wheat- 
ear is strong and fast and always low over the ground, and perching or 
hopping, the carriage of the bird is very spry and upright. The Black bird 
hops and runs, while the Red-Start shivers its tail and bobs its head like the 
Brown Rock-Chat and the Blue Rock-Thrushes. The demeanour of the 
Indian Robin again, is very sprightly, hopping about with the head held 
stifdy high and the tail cocked well forward over the back These points 
in the behaviour of this bird have also been emphasised as prognosticating 
attitudes by qaraaat — 


‘qantas, wife ges greferrdtt | 
qaradien TAAeTHeas HeTaemedt” = 7.76 
“qocaran’ afea are ar arta cesar aferfrar at” 7.115. 


2. M. Williams renders ‘‘ayq”’ as a sparrow and a toy horse, and the 
term also means a small pony. Apparently a particular class of birds of the 





1. @€t is a descriptive epithet of qia#t when it shoots off in different directions like 
a meteor or shooting star (@T1) —Ibid. 7.107.9. 

“qafa” refers to the Robin’s fast tripping movement on the ground, like a 
rolling little ball (aferaT, a Prakritism) and it is called the afata: when executing such 
a movement. Other styles of the bird are named aqrad seal (hopping or 
leaping), tafe (faulty gait), Tafaat ata, (zig-zagging on the wing) and Wad 
afssaaq (straight arrow-like flight) —ibid. 7.113-16. These clearly exhibit a certain 
amount of parallelism with the q{qT, vafad (adefect) and gt types of motion in a 
horse as described in agaf afpeat of aH Ch. 8, cited in Weqpetgq under glen, and 
in gppdifaare, 4.7.144-49, Jeevanand’s Edn. (1898). 
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size of a common sparrow was named a7q% by reason of a certain 
fancied similarity of habits with a frisky little colt. ‘The latter is active and 
handsome, carries its neck and head high, flicks its tai] now and then, and 
has otherwise a sprightly demeanour. In the avian fauna of North India 
no other birds, except perhaps the White Wagtails, make a nearer approach 
to this picture of a little colt than the Chats and Robins, and-it must be a 
happy inspiration of some observant sage which gave them the name of 
ayam.1 It seems to be a very ancient name and though its true significance 
was forgotten in later times the name itself was happily preserved in some 
of the manuscript lexicons for a “Sparrow”? as ‘aza%-ae%’ even though 
a particular type of it may well have been intended, just as 44H gives 
aisa, WG, ads, etc. for @i instead of “@mrat”or aferaz and yet they are 
names of particular birds. It is the same with other lexicons and zmfz lists. 
The name azam, however, gives us very much more information as to the 
sort of sparrow it is than a brief and vague lexical definition like the 
above. It is also interesting to note that the Northern Indian Stone-Chat 
is known as fat or #ratftet;the White-tailed Bush Chat as dxftgr(a@z a thorny 
plant on which the bird often perches); the Red-Spotted Blue-throat as 
arararer fret all in Hindi, and it is suggested that the name fret has something 
to do with Sanskrit ft¢ (probably the Goral. Goat known as fa in 
Kashmir) or ¢g (the mythical horse). Hindi qs? for any insignificant 
bird is related to Prakrit fafef or fafeet for the White-throated Munia and 
allied forms. It would seem, therefore, that the term 47am denotes a 
particular type of Sparrow-like birds and that type isrepresented by certain 
members of the Chat and the Robin group. The name, based on certain 
habits, may well include the smart and active Wagtails which are known as 
‘Hartt ats’ (winter-pony) in Gujarat. In this name #arit signifies 
the time when Wagtails are plentiful in the country and ‘tet’ their smart- 
ness, power of running on the ground and their tail-wagging habit. 
aaitnaarea of 44x gives us a specific bird-name arava or avast (Has, 
ayarera; «Cf ararae for avaeaeq) which goes a great way to strengthen 
the above hypothesis regarding the type of sparrow-like birds indicated 
by the term aza% (see below). 

3. The Indian Robin is a common plains bird, about the size of a sparrow, 
with blackish brown upper parts, glossy black head and breast, a smal! 
white patch on the shoulder and a conspicuous chestnut patch under the 
tail which is offen flicked and spread out and carried erect. The female is 
dark brown all over and has a chestnut patch under the tail. It is mentioned 
asvarat and aqaat in aectfear,? and deat (v.l. daat) in aaartt, The 


1. a: sftedl; sean: ava eqH—sumearqarad, 7.1.154. avae—a sparrow, M. W. 
Prakrit Aaa (rears ) has been defined more clearly as we shall see presently. 


22 AGRE equates f@gt and qi<e¥ with fret, feminine of fret. This is perhaps 
questionable as no masculine form of fragt or qrest like ff@St or ST is known. 

3... Ch. 87.5 

4, Gh, 74. 
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description of a pair of dte#t given by the latterleaves no doubt in regard 
to the identity of the bird.1— 


“Wray qeameta Atel atsal TaaSe FIST: | 
areal Tat gafrar a are aetteat aerqarectear 1” 


Trans :—Equal in size to the House-sparrow the cock-bird is of a 
black colour and has a white wing-patch. The hen is smaller and ofa 
smoky-brown colour. This is how a Wet pair is identified. 

The prayer formula to be addressed to the bird at the time of puttinga 
question to it for purposes of augury contains not only names that really 
belong to it but also of other birds of the same group and several flattering 
epithets consisting of names of goddess qadt? 


“varat aul watt Pare, eat wz eat wear qT | 
ca Treat cesfaar cana, ca aftr @ faaafertt a 1 
ca Targa waHEAH et, wee era eA 1” 


It has also been called seragft and aemqeit respectively?. The name 
qatt is evidently connected with Pali and Prakrit yA% and waa for ‘a 
litte child, a young bird or animal’, cf. ,‘ttea—ifaa, gaeqa: eae” ~presum- 
ably like a frisky young goat or colt; temg—dare, wafamar’— after 
wae. Gast, tt, aeat (the Sparrow par excellence),4 #4 geft, afeorsr and 
wat are names that properly belong to it while the others are merely 
intended for its glorification and to stress its exceptional importance in 
augury. It shares the names varat and gare with the Shama proper, and 
the name seqqait (Serf) with the Blue-headed Rock-Thrush. The term 
faarferet though of the feminine gender like the others, refers to the 
male which has a white wing-bar. The popular Hindi name art fast for 
it is the equivalent of Hem Taft. 

4. The Shama and the Magpie Robin are the two of the best songsters of 
India. The head, neck, breast, and upper plumage of the male in both are 
glossy black; both have a black and white tail; but as against the chestnut 
under-parts of the Shama those of the Magpie Robin are pure white. The 
latter has also a broad white wing-bar in addition while the Shama has a 
longer and a graduated tail. Because of the black head and neck both are 
the =#aas—aafre of the lexicons, #afag proper of the poets and 


Ts, PRPS: 

2. 7.23-24. In the same way fat, an Owlet, has been called waa in Arreateare, 
1, pp. 107, 108. Names of goddess 14a include 2aTHT, FT, Hare, asnfyar, ame, 
SAT, 24, and aqeret. 

3. 7.19; 7.344. 

4.-. Ck waa Feat, viz., the chief Bird-goddess of augury, and 2aq%eit, from @aaem, 


its name in Gujarat. 
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authors of the Puranas, and Pali wedte of the sam. For different types 
of wafag see Art. 23A. 

5. Hemachandra defines aTa¥@ i.e. aeaTeq asthe tae Gait (bird with an 
auspicious song, or *{fefa aadtfa, uttering st or #— like whistle) .sit77 may 
also be rendered as a song-bird—=#t atva aadtfa. Now it is well-known 
that the Magpie Robin has, in addition to its beautiful song, a long 
whistling call, principally heard during the non-breeding season. It is a 
bird of the aa%# group, so that avareq and probably also aya are 
specific for it according to the rule of Hemachandra “atarensft fare ada” 
—afaarfaarafr,) i.e. as the particular or typical axa%. 

6. The Magpie Robin is mentioned as @fga# in aaetaa? which corresponds 
to Hindi afgax or afara for it. The ‘ava a stata’ of Godbole, Poona 
(1872) equates araas with “gaz”, the same as Hindi afgax. Other Hindi 
names for the bird are wrfaa and Het, both meaning ‘a milk maid’ or seller 
of milk and curds (fa,zét) while age in Prakrit also means a songstress. 
afgam, for ought one can say, may be a Prakrit form of Sanskrit «fae 
(seller of curds), or zerqzersy (afat afeaa:), zerg (afar afga:) , and 
the idea underlying the name is perhaps the supposition that the original 
black plumage of the bird has been splashed over with curds as it were. 
That the idea is not foreign to the Indian mind may be seen from the 
atarsmaa (274) where a Crow is deprived of its feathers and painted white 
with curds as a punishment for stealing food from the kitchen of a Brahmana. 
The Magpie Robin is @fga in Prakrit as well :— 


“St araa fafax afea are, artfa wate fat fa atx 

pareve Taster (427) 

7. waTAT means, among other things, (i) ofa dark or bluish colour; 
(ii) ‘a pretty young woman possessing by implication a beautiful voice as 
well’; and (iii) musk or eq. As a bird-name the term applies to the 
Shama (Turdus Macrourus)* and the Indian Robin, and there is reason 
to believe that other blue or brown song-birds also went by this name with 
qualifying epithets, e.g. the Brown Rock Chat is known as afear wat 
(afeat earthy brown) in Hindi and the Blue Rock thrush is wrt in the 
North and org in the South and must have been known in Sanskrit as 
qe varat because of its light blue colour. qefa% for ‘a kind of Sparrow’ 
in M. Williams and qesfast appropriated by qa to the Indian Robin, 
should be the same. Again, the name gf‘ ifnot purely honorific, would also 
seem to be a misappropriation, for it implies a bird of a blue colour; Cf. 
the complexion of goddess gaf described as blue like the linseed-flower:— 


404. 

8.2,52. 

Now renamed Kittacincla macroura in F. B. I. 2nd Edn. 
See Para 3. 


a ies 
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aaargerantay asfacst CAAA | 
—weareto under gat 


Both gai-and zatlike qmefast should, therefore, be the Blue Rock 
Thrushes as both’ mean also the flax or aa#t plant : “sat gaisadt eqaT”’— 
wufeqaafa (severe) 21.143; aadt ataqet a wad eget aar—araafe. 
Later on, however, some of the birds that bore the name of wrt came to 
be known by the synonymous term #¢q@! and thence as #eqa. Thus we have 
aeqet or teqa for the Black-birds and weqa for the Himalayan Whistling 
Thrush. The Blue-headed Rock Thrush is semqdt (g=emfaq) in Nepal 
and was probably #ferat applied later by a@aatat to the Indian Robin. 

8. We have seen that aaarast has FAP (one of the names of goddess Wadt) 
as one of the names for the Indian Robin, but there is reason to believe 
that it was originally a name for the Shama. The male Shama is black 
above and down to the lower breast, chestnut below and has a prominent 
white patch above the base of the tail which is black and white. The cons- 
picuous colour pattern of the bird is fully comparable with the description 
of the goddess gare created by the combined energy issuing from the 
eyes of walt, fasy and #@m according to a statement in the amy? :— 


“frat a Arey ar Foor wa az fear 1” 


gar as a bird-name, therefore, may well belong to the Shama, the best 
Indian songster, in her own right and would appear to have been appro- 
priated by aa-ert# as a compliment to the Indian Robin. It may be 
that the description of the goddess gare herself was taken over from the 
bird bearing the name. It must, however, be conceded that the male Robin 
also is almost black throughout, has a white wing-patch, visible in flight, 
and a little chestnut under the tail. The white and chestnut are not, however, 
half as conspicuous as in the Shama and the Robin is almost a black bird 
by comparison and has been rightly named serge, 

9. tas is ‘a small song-bird’ ir M. Williams, and should mean the 
Ruby-throat which is “‘a robin-like bird ashy-slate above with a white 
forehead, chin and throat bright crimson bordered with black’. (S, Ali— 
Indian Hill Birds). “‘It runs and hops about on the ground,....wings 
partly drooping, tail cocked and switched over the backnow and again.... 
In all its movements and behaviour it is extremely reminiscent of the 
fam:ihar Blue-throat of the plains in winter, and in some ways also of the 
Indian Robin....In the breading season the cock utters a lively pleasant 
song”’ (ibid). It is quite common in the North-Indian plains during winter. 
wae (having a red throat) for a small song-bird should therefore 
belong to it, for no other song bird with a contrasting red throat or neck 
is known in India. wars as a homonym is also an epithet of the 
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cuckoo in the sense of a bird with a passionate call—zaq affected by aT 
or love and #3 voice. Similarly yarr# ‘a kind of small bird’ in Wilson’s 
Dictionary may well be the Red-spotted Blue-thtoat, another winter 
visitor of the same area. Its Hindi name 4s frat is ‘fully synonymous 
with savas. It may be added that wrres is also an adnoun for the 
Peacock while the Magpie Robin, the House Sparrow and the White 
Wagtail amongst the smaller birds share the adnoun areas | (ater 


black) but not 347T7#% 

10. *aq@ is a bird of augury in aarraa! and if it is from #y—aq" to tremble 
and 74 a kind of grass, it should be the Black Redstart which ‘thas the 
ague in its tail” like a blade of grass trembling in the breeze. Its Hindi 
name is @aaT or simply facfaa (ferr+aferz 7). ararafe distinguishes 
between @=aq and @=att and defines the latter as “@=rt wafaesn:” i.e. 
asad is a bird with a trembling tail, and this and wafer (aa-aeH) 
seem to be other names for the Redstart,® unless they refer to the Pippits 
(Art. 26 B). 

11. The Grey-winged Black-bird is a well-known and faniiliar bird of its 
class and goes under the Hindi name of Feqé and aeqa (Hed =TaMT, 
the dark coloured). The male, being black with grey patcheson the 
wings is about eleven inches long. It has a coral red to deep orange 
bill and is “‘one of the finest and best known songsters of the Himalayas.” 
For this reason it isa favourite cage-bird. Allied forms occur in the central 
parts of the country and in the Nilgiris. srart_ on aya explains safe as 
“areas: TRUM fira:”. It follows that, like the Magpie Robin (ara 
wafaeg) this bird too was regarded asa kind of #afae and was known as 
araae@ (Black-bird or Black-sparrow) which is the same as #Ta or 4 HafTs, 
for aH is synonymous with Fafas in a special sense—“aew : Fafa gy: 
era’ —aaz. The name a1aaeF, it may be noted, is applied in certain 
parts of the country to the Common Black Drongo* or the Himalayan 
Whistling Thrush because all three have a black plumage. It is not to be 
wondered at ifin a vast country like India names based on colour are applied 
to different birds in different parts of the country. qa (8.2.50) also 
mentions the Blackbird by the name of arraen.® 

12. afrqves (‘red-billed’) asa Himalayan bird may well be the Grey- 
winged Blackbird unless it is the coral billed Scimitar Babbler as suggested 
in Art. 5:— 


1.7 8281. 
2. Words like ff and # AT are traced to root afq-aqaa in M. W. and Undadi. 
Compare also alternative forms like #fteqem and afaeTa. 

3. The name @=9@ is evidently coined after @>7ee for the Wagtail. The 
Wire-tailed Swallow is known as “‘Leishra”’ (?) in the Punjab from the resemblance 
of the tail-wires with the ‘Leishra’-grass (Jerdon). 

4. WATT mentioned by segurava and the Black Drongo are allied forms within 
the same family, Dicruridae (Art. 15). , 


5. WaT mentions the Black Drongo under the name of Rue (Art. 15). 
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“ATTA WEA: ATATCAT TEE: | 
gages: afryvefsanfate: 11 
TaATIT, 39.18. 

Blackbirds belong to the sub-family containing the irue Thrushes which, 
unlike the Shama, the Magpie Robin, Chats etc. which are purely insecti- 
vorous, include small fruits and berries as well in their dietary. They 
feed a good deal on the ground, turning over the leaves and digging with 
the bill in soft soil for worms, grubs, etc. The Magpie Robin also feeds 
on the ground but entirely on insects. #eaffg placed in the faftezay 
by aaa and sqent by ace and sfarga (wareed sweat at aq seqa:) as its 
synonym apparently refers to these two song-birds of the size of a 
sparrow (#fery):— 

“wafrg: oat ureraeasty gfaga”? —ferasarst 

13. It has been stated above that the names taz and wat are shared by 
more than one bird and it is perhaps advisable to bring them together: 

(1) saz” 

i) sttaz—the Whistling Thrush (para. 15 below). 

ii) #taz—the Sibia (Art. 6); | 

iii) Hq staz—the Tora, (Art.6); 

iv) aaH afaz—the Magpie Robin. 

(II) sara — 

i) ta sam——the Indian Robin; 

ii) Fare waraT—the Shama; 

iii) WS waTaT or Teefys—the Blue Rock Thrush; 

iv) aferqve varat—the Blackbird. 

14. The Magpie Robin, the Shama and the Grey-winged Blackbird sing 
morning and evening from the top of a tree and they are the fafa? 
of literature in the following examples though the probability in 
favour of the Magpie Robin is the greatest as it is the most common bird 
both of the plains and the outer Himalayas. The pleasant conversation and 
handsome looks of Lord Buddha have been compared with those of the 


wate :— 


1. Le. wefrg: eral Brea maaetsty, The name Fafa =| properly belongs to the 
afar bird and also by extension or courtesy to the House Sparrow. This seems to be 
the force of 4f7 in the synonymy. For aferg see Art. 23A. 


2. Altogether there are seven different types of wafagy—(i) wren pafag, the 
Rose Finch, (ii) Taqus Fafa~| the Yellow headed Weaver-bird, (iii) Fa Fafa; the Red 
Munia, (iv) faenaves wef the crested Lark, (v) svat Fafag the Shama, 
(vi) @raHve wafagy, the Magpie Robin, and (vii) Afigre wafag, the Blackbird 
(see Art. 23°A.) Of these only the last three are the true songsters of India. The 
Magpie Robin is common in the plains and hills, the Blackbird is common in the outer 
Himalayas and occurs at high elevation here and there, and the Shama isa bird of deep 
forests. The *efag of the passages quoted is most probably the beautiful magpie 
Robin. The plain looking crested Lark and its cousin, the Skylark (wat) 
do not sing from tree tops and neither of these can be intended (Art. 27). 
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“weafas al Tat Tel aarta FACT ay —— 


afaafaeaz, Ch. 12. 
“weafas peat TACT aclaT HATHA’ —  —° —Ibid., Ch. 21. 
paagrat sat sary” — 
agate, 5.34. 


A very handsome tribute is first paid to the #@fas# for his beautiful 
song and yet it is said that he is far from attaining the sweetness of the 
Lord’s Voice :— 
“fgsnrt safe gassparar: 
gefaeraviar: gairasteat: | 
waqees fearoreear: 
aaa 7 ata jawed? 1 


A number of them welcome with a chorus the sun rising from the ocean :— 


“HepeaHafasHrarrarareata: | r 
wafafrreraeay TAA: 1 
qurfeacearatt, Verse 2185. 

and like the Thrush of Robert Burns the #aftse also ‘sings drowsy day 
to rest’ ; 

“qamanatasal BHATT HeeT: 

fafreefrateat arqarafoaatta” 

wraTaa, Act 2, 45. 
It may be noted that it is the male which sings but the poet’s partiality for 
the gentler sex is responsible for the use of the feminine. European poets 
also make the Cock Nightingale, which alone sings, of the feminine gender. 
In the description of a Himalayan scene the Magpie Robin or the Shama 

is mentioned with the Black-headed Oriole which too is noted for its sweet 


fluty notes :— 

‘SaiaaSaaa: TafsHedeqar | 
afrararenss a aah Aa: 1 

aTTTUIT, 36.4. 

and the wgrarea too places the *afaea with other sweet-voiced birds of 
the Himalayas: 

“Set: Waa THT WH: | 

alfet: safasha atfasifasitag: 1 3.158.52-53. 
This and the verse following it have been copied into the Hrmvsa gz, 
6.13-19. 





1, serafi—aarafy, not in the slightest. TarfrtsTAay, Gilgit manuscripts, Vol. 2, 
edited by Dr. N. Dutt, 1941, 14th 9ftad, 29. Sce also verses 53 and 84 ibid. 
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Agood description of the charming song of wafaea% (Pali #at#) is 
contained in verse 39 of the afafaat saz! where the amorous voice of 
the princess afeafrat in the garb of a mfaRATe is compared with that of 
the bird: 

“sre wad HE HE 
wed waresey ATA | 
Re ASH HTH AAT 
gaan taaaa A AAT II 
The ‘“afaar’ ioral al of the ae#at aTa#w again are these birds 
and to translate #4 as ‘a Cuckoo’ is clearly incorrect.2 For Magpie 
Robin as a nominal victim for god @z at the ava¥a see Art. 23A,. 

15. The Himalayan whistling Thrushisa deep blue-black bird, brighter 
on the wings and tail with black legs and eye-rim which latter distinguishes 
it from the not much smaller Blackbird in which these parts are yellow. 
Another race of this Thrush, the Malabar Whistling Thrush occurs in the 
Indian Peninsula south of the Satpuras. The call is a loud melodious whistle, 
Blackbird-like in tone but more powerful and resembling the human whistle, 
hence it is nick-named ‘the whistling school-boy’ by the European residents 
of the country. It is known as ##reHq (making a ‘see’ or ff like whistle) 
in Telugu and is evidently the same as Sanskrit #raz (#t—afa aadtfa). Its 
Hindi names arafsa and #eqz correspond to Sanskrit raze and wrt 
respectively for the Blackbird because both are of a black colour and 
have a similar whistling call. 

16. The black and white Fork-tails of the Himalayan streams resem- 
ble the Wagtail in general outline and have also the tail-wagging habit so 
that they are likely to be ‘‘mistaken for a Wagtail’. They are actually 
known as @>a4 in Kashmir and scem to be the bird a=warefa rendered 
as ‘a kind of Wagtail’ by M. Williams, Wilson and sardfarafr. The 
name itself implies a bird that is not a Wagtail proper but has the 
shape of one. 

17. The Golden Bush-Robin of Nepal with a beautiful plumage of olive- 
green, black and bright orange goes by the name of wafta ot (aa:fart aem) 
in Assam. ‘St’ in the Himalayan dialects means ‘a Sparrow’, (Cf. Sansk. 
g% for a bird). We have the term aa:faat (native red arsenic) used to 
describe the plumage ofa bird in the following verse which makes it 
highly probable that this bird was known as aa:ft ae in Sanskrit as well 
though the name has not been preserved in the current lexicons :— 


“ga-faartaedtagen.....”  «»-« ——alirewara, 10.28. 





1. Story No. 526 which is probably based upon the story of ®@PI_ and Fat 
in M. Bh. 3.111-112. 

2. I refer to the English translation of the Jataka by H.T. Francis, edited by E. B. 
Cowell, and the Pali Dictionary (P.T.S. edn.). Since wrting the above I have had _ occa- 
sion, through the courtesy of Dr. Lokesh Chandra, to glance through Asia Major. New 
Series Vol. IT, Part 1, 1951 where at p. 38 H. W. Bailey has traced #<4#t in a Khotanese 
Buddhist document to #afag—aefam. 


I] 


FLYCATCHERS 


1. This family of birds contains a large number of species and is well-repre- 
sented in India, but quite a few of them are only winter visitors with us. 
There is no mistaking a Flycatcher as all of them catch their insect food 
on the wing. Some species carry on their operations from a fixed perch 
while others return to a different perch after every sally into the air at flying 
insects. They are weak in the legs and rarely descend to the ground but 
when they do so they generally do not walk or hop about. The smaller and 
rather plain coloured birds like the Flycatcher Warblers, would pass for a 
afear but the larger and more strikingly plumaged birds, like the Blue, 
the Fan-tail and the Paradise Flycatchers, have distinctive names in Sans- 
krit. 

2. meat isa sgz (pecking) bird in we and AAA and it is 
mentioned with #teaew in aaa. The blue-coloured Niltava Flycatcher 
is known as ataaat or Ataezat in Hindi (F.B.1.). This last name is 
probably from Sanskrit Atraeat? and is the same as the @twaz# or 
‘Blue Sparrow’. zat is, therefore, a Flycatcher which is not of a 
blue colour, and as #4 means ‘a dancing boy’, azar should be_ the 
Fantail Flycatchers considered in paragraph 3 below and the white- 
spotted Fantail of the Peninsula. ‘‘For liveliness and grace’’, says Whistler, 
‘it is not to be surpassed. It is never still, and the whole livelong day it 
dances and pirouettes, filled with an inimitable joie de vivre,..it turns 
from side to side with restive jerky movements; like a ballet-dancer it tries 
new steps and attitudes. .... Never was bird better named.”? The Fantail 
rises and falls perpendicularly in the air, opening the fan-shaped tail or 
completely tumbles over. The bird also combines a pretty little song of 
some five or six loud whistling notes with its dancing movements, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that the movement of its tail recalls the expanding 
skirt of a dancing girl during a performance. The aeat of aqua 


1. 8.2.49-50. 

2. eat in a general sense means a sparrow and has been rendered as WAaeH, 
the House Sparrow in Yeqpeyga, but the name applies to particular birds (by 
the rule atareutsfs fara aaa, afe. farat.) e.g. the short-toed Bush-lark (aeaTaT) 
(Art 26.) and probably also the Red Munia. aerreat—a aia: area, areareat—aterarar 

3. Cambridge Natural History, Vol. IX. 
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is, therefore, this Flycatcher, and, provided this identification is reasonably 
correct, one can say with Whistler, ‘‘never was bird better named” in 
Sanskrit. For azat (fr. aaa curl on the forehead) as the White- 
cheeked Bulbul see Art. 6 and for aearat, the Red Munia, Art. 22-B. 

3. faart (“faareg oftaa—atert aSacra—zarriiiat on FAT) according 
to weqactgn and weerafarafat is the fagtas (fagfafacer teataa) bird. faerz 
also means ‘sport or play’ and ‘a grove’, fag is a ‘spot or drop’,and tat or 
waq is a ‘row or series’, ‘border or edge’. These make it clear that the bird 
meant is of sporting or playful habits, frequents groves, and has a row or line 
of spots in its plumage. These characteristics obtain in the White-browed 
and the White-throated Fantail Flycatchers both of which have their tail 
feathers tipped white, and the tails when expanded exhibit a prominent 
border of white or white spots. They are, as we have already seen, of 
sportive habits and frequent groves of trees in garden or woodland. fag 
and fagtas may well thus be the names for the above two Fantails 
within the larger azat group of Fantail Flycatchers. 

4. The most striking member of the present family is the Paradise 
Flycatcher (21” inclusive of 16” of central pair of tail feathers ), sometimes 
called the Ribbon Bird. The crested head of the male and female is black. 
The young cock-bird is chestnut above and carries a pair of thin ribbon- 
like central tail-feathers of the same colour up to about two years of age after 
which it acquires the adult plumage which is pure white except for the head 
and the wingquills which are black. The female is chestnut above with 
a grey breast like the young male and sometimes grows the long central 
tail-feathers of a chestnut colour. They are most beautiful birds and their 
presence definitely adds to the charm of every grove, garden or hermitage. 
It must be their grace and beauty which moved the law-givers like 44 
and arwaeat to include them in the list of birds prohibited as food, for 
otherwise they are so small that few would be tempted to kill them for 
the pot. 

5. Ad calls it waarea’ and aac, waerae.? The commentators have 
missed the identity of the bird, and while some have rendered it as a 
Woodpecker cthers have held it to be some water-bird, but the names 
themselves hardly leave any room for doubt. a is ‘a cord or string’ 
and ara ‘a tail’ (Cf. seat7—‘black-tailed’). ga is a ‘leaf’ or J@ and 
therefore stands for a feather. aaa, from root a, to split may also 


1. 5.12. waft art geerer waare:. In the commentaries on aqeafa Aarfafa 
frankly remarks that the birds in question should be identified with the help of fowlers 
(wererad: wrEfhea: sretereat:), HeaH and Arq are silent. WAAR accepts the 
facet on ataeaa while A4HATTAT calls it a kind of water bird (waacaferaa:) 
which again is incorrect. 

2. 1174. wieavsq; waraat, fraareqeai, ferarear, afta, wear at aaa: 
waatet:, The faareret on aTTaeat renders it as qaRees:, a woodpecker. cl BT Hey 
for the same in Pali (Art. 34). M.W. does not give this word but has an entry for 
qeterHe, rendered as a ‘tree-fowl, wild cock’ which seems to be not quite correct. 
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refer to the two central tail-feathers as if they were. the ‘split’ or separated 
strands of a cord. The watt (string or ribbon-tailed) is therefore 
no other than the Paradise Flycatcher. 

6. ais one of the birds assigned for the sun in his friendly 
aspect in the ars.afgat! -— ; 

“nt: aaa: washed Fat: | 

am is the Bee-eater (Art. 40) and ware@ the sun-loving Lizard 
(waver), both of insectivorous habits.2 qa too should therefore be 
an insect-destroying bird—all three being friendly to the crop or fruit- 
farmer. Nowa means ‘to let go or fly’ or ‘to cast or let go (a measuring 
line)’—M. Williams. aarafaq has “qsaa efresst yr”, snfz, 1.10 
and bearing these in mind it would seem that qs also is the Paradise 
Flycatcher which during flight appears (i) to have been tied to a 
string and let go like a paper kite, (ii) as leading away a measuring string, 
or (iii) as carrying a pair of strands as if to twist them into a cord 
(=a asf aor) * Fi 

7. The bird asf7# in the following passage would again seem to be 
this beautifully white Flycatcher: 


\ ot gered aaa fagagry | 

pafeparsiah: TATA AATF: II 

udearaes fagiaifad g at Ae | 

—-UATaT 3.75, 18-19. 

The word aa is indicative of the whiteness of several things including 
‘milk’ and it also means ‘straw or a blade of grass’ (aviaeq—ssvaaeet) ,4 
Our bird is milk-white (cf. its Hindi name, gaat®) and appears also 
to carry a couple of pieces of straw in its tail. It may be added that aa 
also means a Peacock which, however, has always been mentioned in the 
Ramayana by the well-known names, of #4 and afgq, and has: actually 
been so named a few lines below the verses quoted above. Moreover the 


i ee es 

1. 24.33, Hindi ent iffrom ¢4=B-LaT (a white thread) or eaBI-+TT (growing 
a cord at will), may well be this bird (fgeé} wee-armz). 

2. See Art. 71 para. 10. 

3. Compare “FT wa qed’ —afacs aya, 5.7 prohibiting a woman in a state of ‘impurity’ 
from making a rope, lest her womb gets twisted and becomes unfit to conceive a 
baby. 

4. gutfeqaafa, 3.59. The Wire-tailed Swallow is known as ‘leishra’ (‘a kind 
of grass’ according to Jerdon) in the Punjab as the tail-wires look like pieces of straw. The 
4a tree, Terminalia arjuna, is so named from its white trunk and the at variety of 
grass too must be one of a whitish colour. @7AT according to @AAAIT is also a 
kind of lizard, apparently with a long thread like tail, probably, the Long-tailed Green 
Calotes (C. ophiomachus) having a body of five and tail of twenty inches. This lizard does 
not occur in North India and can not have been intended in the passage from the @mTaqaat 
afeat where the commentator takes {4 for a particular bird. 


. RATT fr. HT milk with root Ws to shine, or areas a white streak or line. 
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name aq# fora forest-bird has occurred only once and that in the 
Ramayana and nowhere else except perhaps in the Atharva Veda, 
4.37.5 in association with large trees which this bird always frequents 
with other insect eating birds. (see Art. 34). 

8. Pali 344g! is a Himalayan bird in the aeatae saw? and looking 
to the ‘“‘streamers of white satin ribbon’? worn by the Paradise 
Flycatcher in its tail, the name should belong to it; Cf. Wearae (aaae) 
of gurrsa% for the Large Egret (Art. 82). The original sense of the 
word %@ was probably ‘a strip of white cloth’, as may be seen from 
the alternative reading of “stasfsr:”, per M. Williams in “aammeaa- 
afiea:”—efeam,3 where the piece of cloth wound round the neck of a 
ceremonial jar of water was ofa white colour as is the Brahmanical practice 
even today. This would, therefore, seem to suggest that watz has the 
sense of yaa%q which makes its-identification with our bird more certain. 
We have therefore waata, gq and aiAw in Sanskrit and Fa#g in Fali 
for this strikingly beautiful bird. 

9. Finally, all small Flycatchers, like the little Warblers, are simply 
safest (“afear : qaaferst:”—afaarreareat of gama) as may be seen from 
the fact that the Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher and the Blue-throated 
Flycatcher are actually known as 4é@t in Bengal. Both feat and aefrer 
are diminutive forms from 4% (a sparrow) and apply to all tiny birds 
of a non-descript character. 

The personal names, 3aarat areft and wake aretT occurring in the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Upanisads, like other names based upon 
the names of birds, e.g. aratfa, arda, FAR, etc. etc., are to be traced to the 
Paradise Flycatcher which begins to breed when still in its immature 
chestnut (#7) plumage. 





1, FaA—WR, a narrow strip of cloth. Wz is rendered as Featfeat ie. BMA in 


WHA. FJ a streamer, cf. safer, qaegKaa yy —aeares 3.34. FAG; is thus the 
same as ara & aa anfratkerata aang: a bird which carries aloft a streamer as it were. 


2. verse 2099, 
32, 2.50.72. 


12 


SHRIKES 


The Shrikes ‘‘are in many respects very closely allied to the Flycatchers 
both im habits and structure’’—F.B.I., 2nd edn. Most of them are cast ina 
common mould and resemble one another not only in general appear- 
ance but also in habits. A majority of them are a little heavier than the 
common. Sparrow but with decidedly longer tails. Clad in shades of grey. 
black, chestnut, white, etc., they are smart and pretty looking hirds, often 
seen perched on an outer branch of a bush or low tree on a keen lookout 
for insects, butter-flies and grasshoppers. They are of crepuscular habits 
and, like the flycatchers, begin their activities early at dawn and continue 
to catch insects till late in the evening. In view of these characters the 
ancients placed them with the Flycatchers (#eat) and named them 
wera (Hea-we+ova+H?). sq means both ‘morning and evening’---g9: 
aearraraa:—eaaex, and the form vw also, rendered as ‘dawn or day- 
break’ by M. Williams and Wilson, should have both the above senses 
of v4. we9%, therefore, is a bird that begins to hunt for insects early in the 
morning and is active till after sunset. 

Both weat and aexm are yqz birds in 4@,and wR regards them as 
allied forms of Bulbuls—-aeat Gearel Agesratart:, aeasisft aewe:”! Here the 
identification of azat with the Red-vented Bulbul is perhaps slightly 
incorrect, for it is the yellow-vented White-cheeked Bulbul (Art. 6). 
aeat is a homonym and means not only the last-named Bulbul but also a 
Flycatcher (Art. 11) and it is in the latter sense of the term that wear 
should be regarded as allied to aeat (a@¥a: ie. wear¥a:). The common 
Hindi names for the Shrike are agéta, wrt and wert, probably from 
ACTH—AGSH —AFSN— eNT—ASIT. 


Se 
1, The Aeaqt is the Red-vented Bulbul and METH is a variety of it’—See Art. 6 


for the Bulbuls. 
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MINIVETS 


1. The Minivets are small Sparrow-like birds (6”-9" )with comparatively 
long tails and of colourful plumage with red or yellow conspicuous in most 
cases. Some have glistening black and scarlet as part of their dress. They 
are usually met with in parties and keep to tree-tops where they search 
for their insect food in the foliage. Constantly uttering their soft cheeping 
notes, a party keeps together flitting from tree to tree “in follow-my-leader- 
fashion’’. This trait has given them the pretty names of ast or aget (little 
girl friends) and ata araet (the seven girl friends or sporting - girls) in 
Bengali. 

2. Hymn 191 of the first Mandala of the Rgveda is a charm against 
the poison of snakes, scorpions, insects etc. where wafatt (verse 11), 
fasgfaga (verse 12), and age with aceqare: (verse 14) are invoked for 
protection or cure. weft and age are of course birds but some translators 
have not accepted Sayana’s suggestion that favgfaga also is a particular 
bird, while act eaate: has been rendered as the ‘seven rays of the sun’ or 
‘seven rivers’ of the Punjab. ; 

3. The numbers ‘three’, ‘seven’ and ‘three times seven’ are evidently 
supposed to have some magical significance and have been greatly in favour 
with ancient peoples, but in the present context they appear to have, in 
addition, a somewhat real, though necessarily vague, reference to actual 
numbers as well. 

4. Sayana has explained wgfaat as a afasaet which may mean 
either the female Grey Partridge (#ff=14) or more probably a Quail 
(cf. “adtiseraftssa:”—aeagatr). In RV! as also in fawqaa? the afsaa 
has been called a wera or HAF which would justify Sayana’s inter- 
pretation, but the diminutive form “sft” seems to point to a smaller 
bird of the Partridge kind. However that may be, I must refer to a 
treatment for snake-bite sometimes practised in the Indian villages with 
the help of a fowl. The open (i.e. forced open) cloaca of a live chicken 
is pressed on the site of a bite and the poison is supposed to be sucked up 
1. IL42 and 43. 

2. No. 4. 
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by the gradually closing organ of the bird, anda similar treatment with 
Quail or Partridge in place of the chicken would seem to be indicated in 
verse 11 of the hymn. This is merely by the way and has nothing to do 
with the Minivets. 

5. The fasgfaga of verse 12 is, according to Sayana, a_ kind of 
bird but has been translated too literally as “‘sparks of fire’? by Griffith. 
I consider Sayana’s hint of a bird to be correct, and most probably it is the 
Scarlet Minivet or its smaller cousin, the Short-billed Minivet. In both 
the head and the upper parts are glossy black, and the lower parts, rump, 
most of the tail and a bar on the wing bright scarlet. They are entirely 
arboreal and move from tree to tree in flocks which sometimes number as 
many as thirty to forty birds. ‘‘Feeding in the trees or flitting one by one 
across a patch of open the scarlet and black of the males and the ycllow of 
the females is so conspicuous and so attractive in the sun-light”’ that not 
much of imagination is required to compare the picture with a series of 
scintillating sparks of fire, and who will say that the name favgfaga is 
inappropriate for them ? During the great fire in the asa forest the 
flying sparks are described by az :— 

‘epfargiraa agiarecacatay:” (aaasat) 
and need one be surprised at the Scarlet Minivet being named fasyfage ? 

6. These birds kill and eat various kinds of insects that haunt the trees 
and were naturally supposed to enjoy immunity against insect poison. 
The idea is somewhat analogous to the virtue attributed to goat’s milk as a 
protection against injury because the animal eats all kinds of herbs:— 

aa ¢ vat aedfa aatarraa— 

aaarsetat waratsseeMfes | (Met. ATA) 2 
Jerdon named this Minivet ‘the Fiery Red Bird’ which happens to be a very 
good rendering of the Vedic name. The very ancient practice of burning 
the site of injury by any poisonous agency with a live charcoal could also 
suggest these Minivets which resemble in a way a piece of half-glowing 
charcoal, partly black and partly bright red. 

7. The Peahens, as snake-eaters, certainly deserve a place in the hymn 
but what are the aceqare: the Seven Sisters? Are they too not some 
kind of bird ? The Rosy and Small Minivets, moving as they do in 
small parties of six or seven are known in Bengal as ara araet oral (the 
seven’ companion birds) and aw4t or aget in Hindi, and as their habits 
are similar to those of the Scarlet Minivets the reference may well 
be to them. The fact, however, that they come along with ground-birds 
like the Peahens makes for their identity with birds of the Jungle or Common 
Babbler type which kill and eat lizards, frogs, spiders, etc., and hunt for 
centipedes and insects in the grass and under-growth in semi-open jungle 


1. anfeqe 1369. 
2. 6.5.4.16. 
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where they seem not to be afraid of noxious vermin. Significantly enough 
they go by the traditional names of ara afeq or att até, ‘Seven Sisters 
or Brothers’ in North India. If therefore these humble-looking birds are 
the aq eqare: they, can certainly claim high Vedic recognition ! 

8. The Minivets and Babblers mentioned above are all denizens of 
the lower Himalayas from the Sutlej valley eastwards and therefore well 
within the geographical limits of the later Rgvedic culture. 

9. -I may finally quote an interesting Hindi verse of Jamal, a Muslim 
poet, which is based on the same ideas of sympathetic magic as underlie 
the above hymn. A love-lorn young woman attemps to practise a charm 
against her tormentors, the Cuckoo, the bright Moon, the gentle breeze and 
finally the God of Love: 


“aaa, Ug, Ait, et, ferafa faar aearet 


fafa fafa a¢ gett area sta rare?” 


Trans: ‘“The pretty lady figures (upon the ground) the Crow, the Planet 
Rahu, the Python snake, and God Shiva, but immediately rubs them off, 
Jamal asks, why ? 

10. The answer is that the figures are meant to spite the enemies— 
the Crow to silence the Cuckoo; Rahu to swallow up the Moon; the Python 
(arqaet) to suck up and stop the breeze; and God Shiva to suppress #TAea 
the God of Love. But no sooner the figures are completed she realizes her 
folly, for she would want them all when her husband returns home, and 
lest the charm becomes perminently effective she hastens to erase the 
drawings. 
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SWALLOW-SHRIKES 


The Ashy Swallow Shrike is the only bird of this family which occurs in 
India. It is of a plain grey-brown colour and of the size of a Sparrow. It 
has very long wings and resembles a Swallow in its method of hunting for 
insects on the wing. ‘“They are most elegant birds when on the wing and 
but for their constant harsh cry and their comparative slow sailing through 
the air, might be taken for a bevy of large-Grey Swallows on the wing” 
(S. Baker). They often nest at the base of the leaves of palms (art) or 
palm-ferns. Now a2# in Sanskrit means a Sparrow and also a Swallow or 
Swift so that the name ‘ata ae%’, by which the Ashy Swallow Shrike is 
known in Bengal, should also be a Sanskrit name for it, and it, very naturally 
shares this name with the Palm-Swift (Art. 45). 
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DRONGOS 


The Drongos (Drongo Shrikes or Fork-tailed Shrikes) are a well known 
family of Indian birds defined by their black plumage and long forked tails. 
They are entirely insectivorous, and being weak in the legs they are incap- 
able of any progression on the ground or even along the branch of a tree 
so that their movements are entirely aerial and they sally forth from a_ fixed 
perch after flying insect, picking them off from the tree trunks as well. 
Some, like the Black Drongo, descend to the ground to pick up a morsel 
while its larger cousins, the Racket-tailed ones, are entirely arboreal and 
hunt in the air from high or low vantage points. They are the bravest of 
our birds, dashing headlong at and driving away any unwanted intruder, 
including Hawks, Kites, Crows etc., from the vicinity of their nests or young, 
but allowing harmless birds like the Oriole to build their nests on the same 
tree. The Drongos share in common the Sanskrit name, 4¥, after 
their black colour like that of the large Black Bee (4¥), and, Hindi 
wy (ww a weft), after their agile swoops turning and_ twisting 
dextrously in the air like a serpent on the ground. The larger Racket-tailed 
Drongos, however, go by the name of Bhrnga-raja. The main characteris- 
tics of important species and their names in a few of the Provincial verna- 
culars, given below, should serve as a brief introduction to them. 

1. The Common Black Drongo is one of the mest familiar birds of the 
Indian plains: Entire plumage black glossed with blue but with-a small 
white spot close to the angle of the gape. It has ‘‘cheery loud notes’’, des- 
cribed also as “‘harsh scolding or challenging calls’. It rides on the backs 
of grazing cattle and takes toll of insects disturbed by the animal’s move- 
ments through the grass—hence its Sanskrit epithet, 79%, and as 
its food consists of insects it is highly beneficial. to agriculture (Salim Ali; 
Douglas Dewar) which fully explains its another epithet, #7q (produ- 
cer of wealth, i.e., valuable food crops—M.W.’s Dict.). Approaching nec- 
tariferous flowers for insects, it also feeds on floral nectar (S. Ali). These 
birds also turn up for a real feast in front of advancing clouds of smoke 
emerging from a forest fire particularly in open grass lands, or fired grass 
patches. Large numbers of grasshoppers and other insects are put up at 
the time and the plucky birds snap them up as they rise low in the air. 
This behaviour of the Drongo, known to the ancients and recorded by 
modern bird observers like Salim Ali and witnessed by me too, accounts for 
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its name qeme in Sanskrit (qzarat #ef). No other bird in nature can put up 
with smoke rising from such a fire and so close to it. The name gene is 
equated with #faare in Visva-prakaga, and the latter is explained in 
Sabda-kalpadruma: #fa fafa yatfa weet Fae Fftr—descriptive of the bird’s 
pugnacity and challenging calls. It is in this very sense that the bird has 
been given the names of #fergy (*ag Tele) and sfery (Het wer Fer having 
bad or wicked characteristics), and in MBh. I. ch. 61.9, the brave 
Duryodhana is said to have adopted the ways of the Kulinga bird (the 
Black Drongo) to worry the Pandavas and drive them away from the 
kingdom. 

It is also known as #teat (black like charcoal) in Hindi, which is 
just synonymous with Skt. yr (black like charcoal) for the male, 
and araat (Kala, black) for the female (see M. W., s.v. kalaka). In 
amo afgat 24.35, at (iguana, an arboreal lizard), teat (the female 
Drongo), and arafare (woodpecker bird) are quite properly associated 
with and allotted ritually to ateift. The Bengali name for the bird, 
fog, is a Prakrit derivative from the root fay, fas4, to make a sound, 
or from WF, and the Punjabi we-#rafte for it would thus seem to be 
from 9eIH HTeH-ae%, the prattling black bird. 

2. The Himalayan and the Indian Grey Drongos: The whole upper 
plumage is indigo-blue with a high gloss and the lower plumage dark grey. 
Their ways are those of the Black Drongo. They have a very large vocabulary 
of notes, some harsh and some sweet, and a very musical song uttered 
almost throughout the year. In addition to this they are also excellent 
mimics (S. Baker). Both are known as 4a fart in Bengal. 

3. The White-bellied Drongo: Upper plumage deep glossy indigo with 
greenish reflections in certain lights; breast brownish grey; belly, posterior 
flanks, vent and undertail coverts white. Song sweeter than that of the 
preceding two, and habits those of the family; found in the Himalayas and 
the greater part-of India except the Punjab, Sind and Rajasthan. It fre- 
quents plantations and cultivated lands for its insect food. It is known as 
ara asim (Sk. waa, white) in Hindi. 

4. The Northern Bronzed Drongo: Whole plumage black glossed with 
bronze, shining green or lilac in certain lights; bill flatter, less carinated, 
‘than that of other members of the family. It is a bird of the outer Himalayas 
from Mussoorie to Assam. ‘‘Although like the rest of the family it has many 
discordant cries, it has a sweet song and many pleasant call-notes as well. 
It is as plucky in defence of territory, nests or young as are all the other 
genera of this family.” (S. Baker). It is known. as ageat (Sk. fave, flat) 
after its flattish bill, in Nepal, and tet as, from its small size, in 
Bengal. 

5. The Indian Hair-crested Drongo: Whole plumage black with blue 
gloss on head, neck, and breast, inclining to bronze on wing and_ tail. 
About half a dozen long hairs spring from the posterior crown lying over the 
neck and back. The tail is nearly square. Voice louder and more diversified 
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than any except the next two. It occurs from Mussoorie to Assam. 
It is locally known as am and fear (Sk. Fares, #7) after 
the hairs on the head. Its name in Telugu, Yentika passala poligadu, 
also means the ‘Haired Cattle-Tom-bird’ (Jerdon). Its second Nepali 
name, wawaa (Sk. yeas) seems to be complimentary in recognition of its 
vocal powers as next to those of 4yue8, the Large Racket-tailed Drongo. 

6... The Indian Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo (26”): Black glossed with 
blue-green; under. wing-coverts and axillaries with small white tips. Has no 
crest but the feathers of the forehead form a curious flat pad over the 
base and covering the greater part of the beak. This gives the bird an 
unfavourable aspect as compared with the smart bright look of the next. 
The lateral pair of tail-feathers run up to 2] inches of which the middle 
12 inches is bare shaft and the terminal 4 to 5 inches is equally webbed on 
both sides. It is distributed over Northern India from Eastern Nepal to 
East Assam and is a bird of the forest. It has many and most varied notes, 
very full and melodious, and is an excellent mimic though not so good as 
the next. It is known as ram (the fearfulking of the Drongos; Lut more 
probably a corruption of qFuT). 

7. The Assam Large Racket-tailed Drongo (26"): Is a denizen of the 
outer Himalayas from Nepal to Assam and the forests of Madhya Pradesh 
and South India. The whole plumage is black glossed with blue, the under 
wing-coverts and axillaries frequently tipped white. It wears a full, erect, 
and beautiful crest of long plumes, up to two inches, on the forehead, curv- 
ing backwards, each feather resembling a bow, curved sword 0: sickle. The 
outer pair of tail-feathers measure up to twenty inches of which the middle 
eleven or twelve inches is bare shaft and the terminal four inches ‘s very 
narrowly webbed on the inner but broadly on the outer side and the broader 
web is twisted upwards. The two tail feathers, therefore, resemble an axe 
with a long shaft. It has been very properly named aya (King of the 
Black Drongo family) in Sanskrit and Hindi in recognition of its hand- 
some appearance and musical talents. 

The terms, fat (#7, black), fare and fame in Prakrit!, and far 
in Pali as names for sfetfawa (a particular bird) may belong to members 
of the Drongo family or to this bird (Sk. TF, or TFA). 

A few extracts from certain Sanskrit lexicons pertaining to these birds as 
also from others that give different meanings (a##1t) of the same words 


are given below: 
(i) eferg: ee: wearer, afeerfararsfior. 
wy: wry: qere: (7? qee:) 
usage sen —asedtar. 
Ta WB feqearat safes: 


1. The harsh cry of Bhrngaraja is described as firme TAA T,, and its softer 
notes as Area ahr afeq tag, in cer ag Aorat, sv. fet and firea—aurrerras, 
P.T.S. ed., vol. 35, p. 416. 
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Shoe araret: AAaTH TATE WATT: 
ae: pheryt qearetsft—aeazate. . 
(ii) Petes ee (lant! fagirat—enae, favaranrsr. 


fag Gea (plant) qe (bird )—aaE. 
THUS T_T Aa: (plant) Fas: (plant) —afaura fare. 
afaare: Bet eg gene Perera —fararare. 


We may now refer to the great compliment paid to the Large Racket- 
tail in the litany of the Horse-sacrifice in VS. and TS. It is dedicated to 
Brhaspati, the singer (RV 10.36.5), in VS. 24.34 (brhaspataye vdcaspataye 
paingarajah), and to Vak, goddess of speech, in TS. 5.5.13  (vdce painga- 
rajah). The name Paingaraja is probably derived from root fay, fra to 
sound, and thence fre and Gras (?) in Prakrit for Bhrngaraja.? 
Again, in TS. 5.5.17, farg is allotted to Brhaspati (ager farge:), and fargz, 
according to awa att is a synonym for yey, a bee (4w), and 
M. Williams also renders it as a ‘large black bee’, so that it is difficult 
to say whether farge* of TS. stands for the large buzzing bee, or one of 
the sweet voiced Drongos, but cf. Marathi 49g, a tail. 

The merits of the sefter notes of the Black Drongo and the many musical 
calls merging into an excellent song of the Large Racket-tailed Drongo 
as a perfect mimic have been fully recognized in the Epics and the Puranas: 


(1) The Black Drongo, t¥, with otherbirds and humming bees by 
the thousand, glorifies the 4rataq forest: 


aera terry ara: PAPAS 
HAART TT THAT AATATA ul 
Padma P., V. Ch. 69.64 


(2) In addition to a very harsh metallic cry the TUT has an excellent 
repertoire of musical calls and whistles, and is justly reputed as.a firm 
mimic imitating all the birds of the locality. Writing about it in the Fauna 
of British India, 2nd edn., S. Baker remarks: ‘“Their notes are 
most musical, and, though they have no really connected song, one mellow 
whistle follows another in such rapid succession that it is much the same in 


1. A better reading, more easy to undeistand, of this half verse could well have been: 
aferare: Gare r rare asa dttaeds, the second quarter relating to a plant bearing yellow 
flowers at its top. The reading, as it is, has apparently misled the compiler of’ the 
Sabda-Kalpadruma to render a#f##t< as the qee bird with a yellow head. 
(M.Williams renders draqete and Haat correctly as certain plants.) Similarly, the 
compiler of the fgrat-316¢-aTT< equates TPIT with TT which, however, has been 
described quite incorrectly—that it catches and swallows small birds as well. 

2. Comp. fart (fry), faqs (fg), names of a particular bird (afafaae) 
and farferat (yf) in Wea ae AeA. For Gand @ changed into & in Prakrit, 
cf. Se for TH; BHAT for wradl eH for TA; LT for WaT in Hemcandra’s Prakrit 
Vyakarana, VIII. 4.325. 


3. Sayana’s rendering of Sitputa as a ‘cat’ does not suit the context at all. 
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effect....a fine male bird, for many years the unconfined pet of the Sepoys 
in one of the North Cachar stockades, sounded the reveille, every morning 
with absolute correctness and punctuality.” The reveille, sounded on an 
army bugle, consists of three parts, each made up of 20 or 21 notes. The 
first and the third parts are identical in composition but the notes of the 
second are differently arranged. The reveille is full toned and very melo- 
dious, and the ability to repeat it to perfection combined with a time-sense 
bespeaks both considerable intelligence and wonderful powers of imitation 
for the bird. No wonder, it has been described as afer (intelligent) 
in the Vaijayanti Koga, and as amare (a perfect mimic) in Kalpadru 
KoSa. It was held in great esteem by the ancient Indians and is still a valued 
pet with the aristocracy and bird-fanciers—fearless and most amusing with 
its imitations of noises about the house and garden (Whistler). 
The Large Racket-tail, yu, is clearly mentioned as a mimic, and 
a beautiful song-bird in the following verses: 
frat ays wereHeaearfeaa: 
agifa gato: afrerearasTfe 
Ramayana, II.95a.13}. 


Ibid. IV. 1.26-27. 


Ibid. VI. 39.11. 


M.Bh. III. 158.52-54. 


* * * * 


q aa eat a aaa: | 
‘Vayu P. Ch. 36.2-4. 


The highest compliment has been paid to the bird in the following verse, 
in which recalling how a noisy congregation becomes still the moment a 
devotional song is begun, the poet says: 


TTT AMT TATA TT HATH 
arqecagatatafcatet 7: | 
platen facnashronayes: 
aeyict eferarfra areas 1 


Bh. P. III. 15.48: 


1. This is from an interpolated chapter. 
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The discordant uproar of all other birds is hushed (i.e..no one cares to listen 
to them) as soon as the Bhrngardaja begins to sing, as it were, the story of the 
Lord. The bird has been named Bhrigddhipa due to exigency of the metre 
but clearly as a synonym for Bhrigardja. Commentators, and following them 
M. Williams, have rendered Bhmgadhipa as the large Black Bee and the 
reason for this bias lies in the fact that the Indo-Aryans became lovers of 
the Giant Honey-bee (Apis dorsata) some time after their arrival in India 
(RV mentions it as Saragha) and the Black Bee became an obsession with 
the later poets. In point of fact the humming of the Bees has no place at all 
in comparison with the loud sonorous notes of the birds named in the verse. 
The misinterpretation is also due to bhriga meaning primarily the Black 
Bee, and, by transfer after its shining black colour, the Black Drongo. 
Anyway, the real beauty of the above passage has often been lost to many 
readers of the Purana. Finally, it is a pity that not a single member of this 
family, not even the Bhrngaraja (v.l. Paingaraja), finds a place in the 


works of the great Sanskrit poets. 
/ 
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WARBLERS 


1. A-great majority of the birds of this family are very small and plain 
coloured. ‘In fact most of them fall in the category of ‘small brown birds 
without distinguishing features’....It is impossible to identify many of 
these birds even with a plate and a good field description’? (Smythies). 
They are all covered by the Hindi common name of ge4t or geet! which. 
may well be from Sanskrit §%?, geared, or HaTe (M. W.) all of which, 
at least the last two, seem to be after the little birds’ single or double 
call notes (ge, Bq eft wet Hit; cf. ‘st’ for ‘a bird’ in some Himalayan 
dialects). ge#rtt and also perhaps g& therefore seem to be common 
Sanskrit names for all non-descript Warblers. In addition diminutives 
in the feminine gender? like feat, qefeat, tafgat, gfaat (Gfaat, e.g. gfaat 
za qfq) etc. formed from common names like ae4, ag for a Sparrow, 
generally signify all insignificant small birds (Cf. “afea-egufrar’—earqa). 

2. Flycatcher Warblers like the Eastern Red-breasted and the Blue- 
throated Flycatchers are known as 4e4t in Bengal corresponding probably 
to Sanskrit afe#t which, besides being a term for any small bird, would 
also seem to be specific for the small-sized Warblers as a group according 
to the rule, “arrrensft fast ada’? —afto farnaft, and the name perhaps 
refers to the 4 sound produced by the bird’s bill whenever it snaps up 
an insect in the air. 

3. The noisy and clever little Tailor-bird is probably zgeH* from its 
‘towit, towit’ or ‘tuk-tuk’ voice, and gfeat or tifem# from its habit of 
placing its nest in a leaf-packet made by stiching up one or more leaves 
of low bushy plants. The names are from 9, gfeat, ‘a leaf packet’ (cf. 
gage and Hindi gfsar). Its Hindi name afaat is from Ya, a leaf and 


1. The ferdt-wee-ari< explains g@4T as an onomatopoetic name and derives the 
verb §HaT from the hopping habit of these little birds. But it is most probably from 
Sansk. GI, onomatopoetic for a weak sound or call, e.g. of a small bird. 

2. giserearat arate wearat efa—mecneigy. g: JreareTA—ibid. 

3. Diminutives in the feminine gender are formed in certain cases according to the 
‘Tat areniframentataqetsraa afe—aqz, 3.5.7. 

4. aoe afer werd weed Hafa wecrad—wzeehed. The streaked Fantail Warbler 
frequenting grass-fields goes by the name of Gafaat in Hindi. It is thus probable that 
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Zaieit (onomatapoetic) in Bengali. Compared to its size it has a very 
loud note and its occurrence in the wayside bushes and hedges has 
secured recognition for it as a bird of augury. 44177 mentions the bird 
as Sfefa at 4.2] and as oifeqa at 8.2.46. 

4, The pretty little Ashy Wren-Warbler of our gardens, in towns and 
villages, dark ashy above and a beautiful shade of buff below, with a long 
graduated tail and a voice similar to that of the Tailor-bird, would also be 
aver, The qeferst of aardtat 4.56, rendered as fafzét in the commentary, 
should be the Ashy Wren-Warbler if the etymology of the name from 
Prakrit ofeer (oie) Tae (TAA) whence ‘staat—gefersr’ is correct. Sansk. 
qiz# is a garden in a town to which the term 9fteq# should correspond. 
If so, yefertt should be a little bird of a garden in a town. Pali sfeam for 
a kind of bird would aiso be the same. In a general way, however, it 
would certainly be looked upon as a tiny bird or fafegt as noted in the 
commentary on a@a-tar. Strictly speaking, however, fifest is a particular 
Munia (Art. 22). 

5. Among the Reed-Warblers Blyth’s Reed-Warbler is known as 
fesfest after its call note(F.B.I.) and as it is less aquatic than others of 
its class and is found in the long grass of the plains during the winter it 
has another Hindi name, gat (probably from gaat? a kind of ¥@ 
grass which it frequents). The Black-throated Weaver bird of reed beds is 
waar or ‘Reed Weaver-bird’ in Bengal so that if back-formations from 
vernacular names of some of the Warblers are permissible, the Reed-Warb- 
lers must have been known as weae®. Indeed, the Indian Great Reed- 
Warbler goes by the name of ‘Boora Jitti? (Boora—reeds, and Jitti or Jitta— 
the same as Wem) in Telugu.’ Similarly Warblers that frequent grass 
are known as ‘Grass Sparrows’ in different parts of the country. The 
Streaked Fantail-Warbler is known as saat gaat in Hindi and the 
Rufous-fronted Wren-Warbler is é-atg (fr. at, a kind of grass— 
@atarvarat) in Sind. All such birds must therefore have been qrafem or 
angearet in the past just as we have qraqx and asaft for the Floricans 
(Art. 57), and gare and #27 (kinds of grass) for the Red Munia (Art. 
22). cf. names like ‘Grass-finch’ and ‘Grass-quit’ for certain American 


birds. 


these and others like them went by the name of qe% and fafearsts or fafast given 
as a bird name in earTefeafa: 3.39. 

The old scientific name for the Tailor-bird was Sylvia sutoria. It has a dark horny 
bill and has been incorrectly entered by M. Williams under qiagys  (yellow-billed). 
This last is an adnoun for the Mallard Duck—See Art. 84. Section C. 
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GOLD-CRESTS 


These tiny and inconspicuous birds keep to the higher branches of coni- 
fers in the Himalayas and are obviously very difficult of observation, and 
even if known they would simply be put down as afestor aefHar. 
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THE FAIRY BLUE-BIRD 


This is “‘one of the most beautiful birds known” and could certainly 
not have escaped observation by the ancients. The male is shining ultra- 
marine-blue above and black in other parts including the sides of the head 
and the fore-neck. It occurs in Eastern Himalayas and South India, and 
from its size and colour the term #twae# would. include it. M. Williams, 
however has @tw=edt (--sfa ?) for ‘a kind of bird’ and the eqqate defines 
it as below: 

“Aesofs Fora: a arraearata:” P 
i.e., the dteesfa (“Blue Beauty’ fr. eff beauty or splendour) has a 
black throat and is as big as the common Sparrow. These particulars and 
the significant name are fully descriptive of the bird and #ta=sfa should 
be specific for it. It may be added that the second half of the verse in the 
lexicon :— 

“HET: HATE: CITA THT: ” 
relates toa much larger bird (#H~aTATX), viz., the Coucal or the Crow- 
Pheasant, which is larger than the Common Crow and it would be absurd 
to describe it as arraentefa. Nevertheless some commentators have cited 


the entire verse or its variant to explain the bird-name ga7gH. See Art. 
37-B for a further criticism of this half verse. 
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ORIOLES 


1. The Orioles are beautiful birds of golden-yellow and black plumage 
except for the Maroon Oridle which is maroon and black. Three varieties 
of the Oriole, the Golden, the Black-headed and the Maroon, occur in the 
North India, the last in the Himalayas only. They are strictly arboreal and 
keep to the tree taps, rarely descending to the ground. They are very active 
birds and, though shy and secretive, indulge in aerial games, following each 
other from tree to tree and darting through the foliage with their bright 
plumage flashing in the sun. Their voice is a loud mellow whistle of several 
notes which is heard “‘alike in garden and forest, greeting the dawn and 
saluting the parting day.”’ The yellow Orioles of both the species ‘often 
build in the same tree as holds a nest of the Black Drongo. That this is by 
design rather than accident can scarcely be doubted, considering how 
frequent the occurrence is. It is certain also that by this means the birds 
must enjoy a degree of protection against marauders like crows and tree- 
pies—inveterate stealers of other birds’ eggs. The King Crow will tolerate 
the proximity of his harmless dependents with complacency, but a crow 
has only to show himself in the precincts of the nest-tree to be furiously set 
upon and beaten off by the valiant, ‘kotwal’ and his wife’? (Salim Ali). 
They eat fruits, chiefly the berries of Peepul, bunyan and other fig trees. 

2. The oldest names for the Golden Oriole are to be found in the 
Rgveda—(i) 999 which it shares with the Golden Eagle, and (ii) pro- 
bably also aftaa. The “gt gmi’’ in the following well known verses are no 
other than the Golden, or some other Eagle and the Golden Oriole, 
nesting together on a fig tree, the Oriole, of course, for protection: 


“al Gat aaa Tawar aa aet ofeaeana 
wie: frat cect afrarsttic 
qat at aqaer amafrad facarfacacter 
oat fasaeg are ATT: a AT ete: THAATTTT I 
afergqe wear: quot fafaaedt gat arfafasd 
aeaarg: fread caret catawe: frat + az 
RV 1.164, 20-22. 


On the high probability of a pair of Orioles sharing a bunyan or Peepul tree 
with a pair of Eagles I cannot do better than reproduce Col. D. Radcliff’s 
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remarks quoted by Hume in his book, Wests and Eggs, 2nd. ed.—‘“‘It 
is always the case with the larger Falcons that their fellow tenants of arock 
or a tree are safe from molestation and in the breeding season actually look 
to them for protection.’’ That birds of prey permit smaller birds to nest 
in close proximity to themselves including even those on which they normally 
prey is now acknowledged to be almost a universal fact (S. Baker on the 
Laggar Falcon in F.B.I. 2nd Edn.). The Golden Eagle has been known 
occasionally to place its nest on a tree but there is reason to believe that in 
the long past he did more often than now, for one of his oldest names is 
gieua or wraaetea (nesting on Bombax malabaricum) :— 


“Ey Wave Aelat Sear AS UeMat F ATTA 
Tend wed saad cafe siteatfr” 
Suparnadhyaya, 31.1 


The Imperial, the Steppe and the Tawny Eagles breed as a rule on trees 
including the Peepul in the plains of North India and everyone ofjthem is a 
qi in the wider sense of the word. It is, therefore, more than probable, 
nay, almost a certainty, that the author of the above verses had not only 
seen a pair each of Eagles and Orioles nesting together in a peepul but had 
also observed how the Eagles kept away all marauders from the tree and the 
Orioles were happy under the protection thus afforded to them. These 
facts combined with the grandeur of the tall, leafy tree laden with fruit 
brought to his vivid imagination the similar situation obtaining before weak 
and dependent humans and their heavenly protector, and he, therefore, 
proceeded to illustrate the great spiritual truth with a parable drawn from 
nature. 

3. With the growth of the civilisation and culture of the city as against 
the earlier life of farm and village even the learned Brahmanas lost touch with 
nature and forgot the names and identity of many of the birds so beloved of 
their early ancestors. This divorce between the city, which now became the 
principal seat of learning, and the village was completed long before the 
time of aefs are (c. 700 to 1000 B.C.), for he too does not say what 
exactly were the two particular birds mentioned in these verses. He and his 
successors, commentators including amma, undoubtedly knew that 
gw was an Eagle, but their difficulty was about the second fruit eating 
gm and they, therefore, intepreted the verses in ‘the best way they 
could, The air was already thick at the time with Upanisadic speculation 
and philosophy of the a4 and Tee, and the verses describing the 
two birds sharing a common tree came in very handy to illustrate that 
philosophy. Accordingly Sayana begins their exposition with— 


without pausing to explain the actual physical basis of the verses. As late 
as 1935 V. K. Rajwade of Poona also wondered what bird it could be that 
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refused to eat fruit, and as he could not think of two Suparnas with such 
divergent habits in nature, he also agreed that the two birds were simple 
poetic imagery only for am and gare (Seep. 1157 of his Marathi 
translation of the fav, Poona, 1935). In the absence of any guidance 
from Indian commentaries the Western interpreters of the Rgveda also 
had to content themselves with guess work and tried, each in his own way, 
to extract some sort of a hazy but always unsatisfactory meaning from the 
verses. In these attempts g7 in the singular, dual and plural has been 
variously interpreted as the Soma, the priests, day and night, stars, metres, 
Sun and Moon, rays of light, and so on. Ludwig goes so far as to say that 
the verses have scarcely anything in common except the word gw which 
alone is responsible for their being placed together; and Griffith remarks 
in sheer desperation, ‘“‘A generally satisfactory explanation is scarcely to 
be hoped for’’ (see his foot-note to verse 21). Hymn 164 of which these 
verses form a triplet is full of riddles and it is quite likely that this also 
constitutes one, but looking to the fact that the second and the third verses 
based upon the picture presented in the first, expound a moral, it would 
-appear that the first’ verse is, if at all, a very thinly veiled riddle while there is 
nothing mysterious about the other two: However that may be, an attempt 
is made here to offer a rational interpretation of the verses based upon the 
habits of the birds as described above. 


4. In the first verse the word ays means ‘in pairs,’ i.e. with their 
mates, while the phrase “awa qa ofeqeqod’”’ clearly refers to the 
two pairs of birds having their nests on the same tree. The use of the verb 
gad (are born) in the third verse confirms this sense while the verb 
afrareetiit (looks around) is best understood by the behaviour of the 
female Golden Eagle at the nest as described by Seton Gordon quoted 
in the World Digest for July 1946. “‘As she approaches and alights on the 
eyrie, then looks around her fiercely and defiantly before assuring herself 
that all is well, she makes a magnificent picture.” Bonelli’s Eagle also 
“proudly looks round” when on the nest. This verse, therefore, contains a 
statement of what the poet actually saw, viz.'a pair of Eagles and a pair of 
Golden Orioles nesting together in friendly association on a Peepul tree 
and that while one kind of gyi ate the sweet berries of the tree the other 
merely looked around. The Oriole is a fruit eater and the Eagle is not. 


5. In the second verse the poet attributes human sentiment of thank- 
fulness to the Orioles and a consciousness on their part of the protection 
received from the larger bird.t It means that in the fig tree every discern- 
ing (fazat) Oriole ceaselessly sings his grateful acknowledgment of his 
share of good things (“smHaeaarr” refers to tatg faa and also hints at 


1, The reader will kindly note here what Salim Ali says about the Oriole building desig- 
nedly under the protection of a fighting bird, and I am sure he cannot help admiring the 
keen and correct observationof the Vedic poet of nearly 4000 years ago. 
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freedom from untimely death) in these words—‘‘Weak as I am, the wise 
and powerful Lord and protector of the World (of birds, viz., tfrert 792) has 
graciously admitted me into this safe tree (satfaaer) .”” 

6. At this stage the poet recalling to his mind the entire dependence 
of man for food and protection upon the heavenly gy, the Sun, 
moulds the picture into a metaphor and proceeds to teach a moral in the 
third verse, viz., that men like the Orioles should be grateful to their heavenly 
protector for all the benefits received from him. Here gmi (plural) 
stands for ‘the people’, the fig tree for the Tree of Life or the mundane world, 
and the faet for the Sun. The poet means to say that those, who live, 
multiply and prosper on the tree of Life but do not know (i.e. do not 
gratefully acknowledge) the protector, cannot really enjoy the sweet fruit 
high up on the tree (gifts of life). By imnplication they are worse than the 
Orioles who know and appreciate the truth. The idea is that a gift is fully 
appreciated when one knows the giver and: is duly grateful to him for it. 
There can be no feeling of gratefulness and no true enjoyment ofan anony- 
mous gift. In a word, the gifts of life are enjoyed all the better for the con- 
sciousness that they are a boon from the heavenly Father. The feelings of 
dependence and hopefulness go together and unless one is thankful for what 
one has received one has no right to expect further favours, and if there is 
no hope for the future one cannot enjoy what he has which is as good as if 
he has it not (aa,4 37). We have indeed, good reason to be thankful 
to the majestic Eagle and the beautiful little Oriole who have inspired 
such wonderful poetry. 


7. “aa: gant? in the following verse rendered as ‘“‘birds of beaute- 


ous wing”’ by Griffith should again be no other than the Golden Orioles 
who greet the dawn with their sweet notes:— 


Se ee ae, eee 
sree grr aaeafaedta ver 11” 


RV 10.73, 11. 


The  sacrifice-loving sages (fatat %Wq:) eager to perform their 
morning worship pray to Indra like the Orioles greeting the dawn with their 
song; Dispel the darkness, fill our vision with light, and deliver us from 
the snares (imposed by darkness and which prevent us from getting busy 
with the sacrifice). 

8. The identification of gftaa either as the Golden Oriole or the Yellow- 
headed Wagtail would seem to turn upon the correct meaning to be given 
to the word a4 occurring in the second passage below:— 


(1) “gay & afar teorarg aeafe 
wat atfay F afeart faseafa 1” 
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(2) “aiftada cat aigy 
ae ad afesarareoa: 11” 
RY 8.35, 7. 


The second verse refers to the habit of afaa and afey of eagerly taking to 
aq which they apparently love. Now aa, according to aay, is ‘forest or 
water’, but according to the Vedic Index of Macdonell and Keith, ‘Vana’ 
in the Rgveda and later denotes the forest and they do not men- 
tion ‘water’ as atm does. It is probably a meaning acquired by the word 
in later times. If, therefore, a4 stands for ‘forest’ @ftz4 would be the 
Golden Oriole, for it is a bird which delights and sports amongst 
trees of the forest and grove. The wild buffalo also lives in deep forest and 
if surprised in an open glade would immediately take to it. In this view the 
Oriole, clad in brilliant yellow, would be the bird par excellence to which 
along with the frazq# the Red-breasted Paroquet having yellow wing 
patches and yellow-wattled Hill Myna, the yellowness of the skin 
caused. by jaundice can best be transferred. If on the other hand a 
-must be taken in the sense of ‘water’ both aftxa and afe~ must. be 
held to be fond of that element, and in this case the former would be the. 
Yellow-headed Wagtail, the yellowest of Yellow Wagtails, which is cons- 
tantly associated with water and is rarely found at any distance from it. 
The buffalo too is known to be a water-loving animal, for he loves to wallow 
in tanks and pools during the hot hours of the day. 

9. The first verse above occurs with slight modifications in the aaa 
(1.22, 4) where Sayana translates aftza as the attaqe bird, and Darila 
in his commentary on the #ifawqa, 26,18 renders it as mitfras. Allowing 
for corruption in the #if# text as it has come down to us both the 
above synonyms for @ftzt are.the same as the later wa or dia 
for the Yellow Wagtails in the qa@fem (Art. 26), and looking to the 
traditional treatment for jaundice with ceremdnial washings it is just 
possible that afta is the Yellow-headed Wagtail. But the interesting 
historical fact adduced by Griffith ina note to RV 1.50, 12 that the 
Romans too had a fanciful notion that jaundice was cured if the 
patient looked at the Icterus bird, and the bird probably belonged to 
the Starling family, supports the identification made in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The article cn ‘Icterus’ in the Ency. Brit. 11th edn., shows 
that the Icterus of classical authors is generally identified with the European 
Golden Oriole. The name Oriole is from the French ‘Loriot’ L’oriol, from 
Lat. oriolum-aurum, gold. James Moray Brown also makes the statement : 
“Loriot, a bird that, being looked upon by one that hath the yellow jaundice 
cures the person and dies himself’’. (Stray Sport, vol. I, p. 158, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1893). The belief would thus appear to be part of 
the common heritage of both branches of the Indo-Germanic peoples unless 
it travelled from one to the other after their separation. If, therefore, aaa 
was originally the Oriole, it is probable that by the time of afta the name 
had come to be transferred to or mistaken for the Yellow Wagtail. 
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10. Turning to some Pali and Prakrit sources including lexicons, 
- which I have consulted, we have the following series of closely related 
names for the Orioles :— 


(i) 


(ii) 


(ii) 
(iv) 


1. 


frat (frre), a kind of bird in agarmt, which stands very 
close to Hindi tas for the Oriole, and Sansk. fadta#w in the 


following: 
“frqareiaecd, wareaare frre! 
araasant, atfara, 1676. 


This means that a person stealing oil would be reborn as_ the 
fra bird and one stealing fruit as the bird (fetta efa 
aria ?). It may be repeated that the Orioles are “‘great fruit 
eaters’’. 

In the story of king waza, who was a aa@tw, ie., who under- 
stood the language of birds and beasts, related by #¥# in 
the #f@a section of the above work the male and female 
birds whose conversation the king overheard bear/) the names 
faders and fates. 

fadifaa, a kind of bird in the Jain sseraem 3.1 is evidently 
the same as fattwr. - 

vam ud, a bird in -the aaa fra, wera, IIT.64.6 (P.T.S.): 
“Veraht. . aH RET Hers tae cea 1” 

Here gram is the Cuckoo and wan Het (wae the mango 
tree; Hgd fr. Wea, a little drum) the ‘little drum of the mango 
tree’ which is obviously identical with Tamil arvatga (sentir, 
Mango-Cuckoo) and araxt Fat (Mango-bird) for the 
Black-headed Oriole of “Ceylon. The common Indian Oriole 
with identical habits and call-notes does not occur there. 
aaretiiaes (v.l. darefifes, aarfafafer) occurs as the last item 
in a series of bird-names (including wg abat, regarded 
as a bird both in India and Persia) contained in the Fifth 
Pillar Edict (Delhi Topra) of Emeperor Asoka published 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicum, Vol. 1, pp. 125-127 & 224. 
The name has been incorrectly syllabified and misunderstood 
by the various translators including Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Shri Michelson and Prof. B. M. Barua.? 


The names in (iv) and (v) above clearly establish the identity 


of the first element ware of waredifaa aud art or uaaa of Araalga or 
araa Eat with aan of HaHa, and wars, therefore, simply means the 
‘mango tree’. Similarly the second element tifws of aaredifay is the same 
as agarret, frat and frites of aiez and Hindi fas for the Oriole. ware 
dif is thus a shortened form of or corruption from a#arefriiws, i.e., a 


1. Inscriptions of Agoka, Pt. IT (1943). 
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bird that utters a triple fi-di-¢ note from a mango tree, and in this 
sense it is fully parallel to #a% age. 

12. The Indian Orioles are local migrants, and finding the winter of 
the Punjab and the Uttar Pradesh too severe, disappear from these areas 
in October. The Black-headed variety continues to live in U. P. 
but it is silent during the winter (A bird Calendar for India—Douglas 
Dewar). “‘With the ripening of the mangoes in spring the Indian Oriole 
arrives in Northern India. To that circumstance, combined with the greens 
and yellows of the two sexes to the fruit and leaves of their favourite tree, 
is due the popular Anglo-Indian name of Mango-bird’’ (Whistler). 
bird of entirely arboreal habits, the Oriole naturally takes to the dense 
foliage of mango trees and sings its. melodious notes from there and hence 
the ancient names of aa Fett and Havatifas for it. I need hardly add 
that this association of the-bird with the mango tree is not a recent 
Anglo-Indian discovery but was a well known fact in North India and 
Ceylon more than two thousand years ago, and it is highly probable that 
the Anglo-Indians got the name from South India or Ceylon. For the 
still unsolved bird-names in the Edict of Agoka see Art. 37-B for aare, 
and Art. 84 for aq and aye. 

_ 13. We may now take up the awbird of the Ramayana and the 
question of the confusion caused by the similarity of the name fitiae 
with fadtf (an ant). The later scribes of the eraret and the authors 
of eftam, aeaget and tagwt, having missed the identity of faite (fem. 
faitaat) as a bird, changed the spelling to faitfas (fem. frdtfaat). The 
authors of the above Puranas also recast the story of the pair of a¥ birds 
hinted at inthe Ramayana into one of a pair of ants! The earliest 
version of a adeqa_ king occurs in a brief reference to the father of queen 
Kaikeyi in the Ramayana:— 

‘wayredt TAT aot TTeaTfss: 

aa feeamrarat a qarat fafed aa: 11 

aat seveq wat freare afcada: 

frget fafedt ava: & aa ageasaT i” 2.35, 19-20. 
aq (having a far-reaching voice; cf. “qeaa: a_aqifrerT: earAAT” 
waa 3.19) has been rendered differently by the commentators: (i) frdtferst 
farts ,a kind of ant, by Govindaraja apparently misled by the later version 
of the story in the Puranas and @ftam, and (ii) yraerer cet by Rama 
in his fawreqre commentary (Bombay Edn.) and he explains afta 
as qaiard, of a golden colour. The use of the expression faeaTg 
makes it clear that 4a had an audible call, and this together with the 
fact that it belonged to the class of birds or beasts (fataatf) at once 
puts out of court the suggestion that it was an ant, for ants have no voice at 
all and belong to the #t¢ or aétaa_ class. Moreover, no lexicon gives 4 
for an ant. Nevertheless the interpretation of Fa as frdtfrat (masc. 
frdifas) is particularly significant in view of what the terms fattft# and 
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Prakrit fadtfaa are now found to mean, viz., the Golden Oriole. It 
follows that the oldest synonym of 3F@ was the fadta# bird. Poet diz 
has spelt the masc. and fem. forms of the word correctly as already 
stated above but others mistaking them for ants proceeded to embroider 
the old story with minute details of a love quarrel between a pair of 
sugar-loving ants. This later version is found in w@eaafeaa in eftae, 1.24 
where the female is described as ‘an angry little ant’ (%art gear frdtfear), 
and in the aeagem, ch. 20 where the pair becomes #efaqt and the 
female is:— 


“qarant gait Saat aTeerfadt 
GAA TST CATAT |” 


The vag also has a similar story about king faara in afteass ch. 10. 
14. In the following verse from the Mahabharata frdtfaat: is clearly 


a mistake for fate: :— 
“pea at qeam seat ATT ar fadtferar:”.... 13.411, 100. 


Here the unnecessary plural is worth noting. ##z had the correct reading 
before him and he gives fritr#: (singular). The wesgam also has the 
correct spelling : 94 gat faites: (see aeqnergy under #Afamre). The name, 
as suggested above is probably after the bird’s call-notes but in view 
of the fact that its other names like arite< and aaa are based on the 
golden colour of its plumage, it is quite likely that .fritfas for ‘a kind of 
gold’ has something to do with the change of spelling from fidt## to 
fadtfas (cf. Prakrit fadifrr) and this in turn helped the sordid ant to 
displace the glorious Oriole in the later forms of the original story. 
fret or fae in agarnit and da in Hindi are the direct descendants of 
faite with one of the first two letters cut out, and the apparent affinity 
of the surviving form with Hindi drat for ‘Yellow’ would seem to be 
accidental. 

15. The Orioles are mentioned in Purana literature under the names, 
aad, ast, and gwtawsaw in reference to their golden yellow 
or maroon-red plumage. Of these the first two are for the Golden 
Oriole and the third for the Black-headed (also black-necked) Oriole and 
the black-headed Maroon Oriole of the Himalayas and the adjoining 
plains. The epithet a4 refers to their black throat and neck in the 
same way as god fara (of the black throat, because of the poison stored 
in it) bears the same name. Dried lac of a reddish-brown colour is described 
as fewaanfin AV 5.5, 6 and the dark brown Golden Eagle is favrqat 
(Art. 52-A) so that the Maroon Oriole also very properly shares the 
name gata #=aa! with his brother the Black-headed (yellow) Oriole. #44 
is one of the birds at a hermitage in Taya :— 


1. Cf. also #T=aat-gfear, STAT heaA, the red ochre, and #1=aaT< Bauhionia 


Variegata with pink and purple flowers. 
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“qfan: SSaAIIeIMT ATATTSTAATHATA ~=——-TUX AVE, 16.23 


The aea7gam mentions it as the sweet voiced aritez, and also describes 
its behaviour at the sight of poison:— 


. aired areata” .. 136, 15; 
“arierisadt aft, aad arevsqeqar” =... 220, 20. 


The Black-headed Orioles (maroon or yellow) occur in the Himalayas 
according to the amqyear:— 


“qianieaata: wafagedear” ... 36, 4. 


The wearaararatr gives featat for ‘a kind of bird’, and looking to its 
derivation from few (efari—farasart) or fread, ‘gold’, it can only be 
the Oriole. The name seems to be allied to Hindi fren and faattat for 
the Black-headed variety. 

Our classical poets have been more than partial to birds like the atfra, 
ares, and ¥qx, and it is a pity that the common and charming Orioles 
should have been completely ignored. 


20 


GRACKLES OR HILL-MYNAS 


1. The Grackle is popularly known as the Hill- or the Talking Myna. 
Apart from its glossy black plumage its distinctive features are fleshy yellow 
wattles on the head, bare yellow skin on the sides of the face, and orange 
yellow bill and legs. 

2. In the Rg-Veda (1.50,12) it has been called taunt from 
wm, ‘causing a cicatrix’ (also perhaps a cicatrix or healed wound) 
in reference to the wattles and the bare skin that characterize the bird. 
These features are supposed to be healed scars as it were. Its later name 
azet is also derived from aes, a boil or pimple on the face. There 
are other bird-names as well formed on the same lines, e.g., the Black Ibis 
is called warex from 4, a scar, because of the bare and pimpled head of the 
bird and the Red-wattled Lapwing waar (aa aai—ararafe— carrying 
permanent pimples on the face):— “fecfewt qanera aa parn:” 
ararafe-frare. 

3. i also means an arrow i.e,, war@t which latter has formed the 
basis for its name Aewearet or simply waretin the Lexicons. The name 
means ‘the dart of the god of Love’ because the bird was: taught by 
professional trainers (cf. wzratftm weamt? as one of the 64 Fine Arts) to 
repeat little ‘bons mots’ and love-phrases to remind a busy aristocrat 
or king, passing through his a=q:y< or harem, of the undying love for him 
ofits (bird’s) lady-patron, or to invite him toa particular queen. I doubt if 
the Vedic name was derived from tm in the sense of ‘an arrow’, but 4a4- 
waret is certainly comparable with “srrmenfag” in AV. 3,25,2. 

4.. The Grackle or Talking Myna was also known in Sanskrit by the 
name ‘aevatfeat’. Names like aeratt (#¢-+-arax, black-plumaged) and, the 
allied couples like, gt andatat (‘love messenger’, and ‘one -exerting for 
a lover’ respectively), #=4% and #94 (giving pleasure), gat and vat (a 
good talker) for the bird are merely lexical pedantry. They seem to 
have been invented for use in a double sense in puzzles (s@faa) and 
puns (sag). 1 

5. Itshares also the name wfat (v.l1 aft) with the Common 
Myna (Art 21), and which of the two birds is intended in a given passage 
must be made out from the context. wift#t as a talking cage-bird is the 
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Grackle, but as a bird of ill omen, or a noisy one, it is the Common Myna. 


To cite but one example of each from the warm :— 


“aa fe arercad ater Tareeda afta’ —5.13, 16 
“ariestfa ara: atftaraery fear: 
qafet ufsanartt faisar: werefar:”—6.35.33 


The second. passage is a perfect picture of the aeaefrat atfen, 
the noisy or quarrelsome Common Mynas often given to fighting with their 
own kind. 

6. The beautiful Grackle learns to speak with great facility and accu- 
racy and was naturally a favourite cage bird of the ancients. The yayart 


wife of ars. afgat is the Grackle : | 
“aera wife: evare”’— 24.33 


Classical literature is full of references to its power of speech. One, for 
example, is represented as preaching to her Parrot-friend about the great- 
ness of God Siva: 


“qordt arftar art a Arata? 
marae: fera:” 
eHrage, FearaSs, 1.8.72 


It was also taught to repeat didactic and rligious catch phrases: 


“Prearqaaeneinaastaraia: afenrfaee weear eaaedifa:...” 
eiafa, ser, 8 


For another example, see Art. 38. The Yarfadt arfeet of the <aradt 
drama of sfte¥%4 is made to play an exaggerated role and is represented 
as possessed of an extraordinary memory and able to repeat a long 
conversation overheard by her but once — all of which is simply 
poetic fiction. Lexicons have perhaps borrowed the name tafe for a 
Grackle from this work. 


7. Another bird of this group is the Spotted-winged Stare, resembling 
the Mynas in shape and habits. It occurs in flocks and associates with the 
Grackles and other Mynas, the birds of a flock keeping up a constant 
chattering twitter. They are very restless and are always on the move. They 
breed in the lower and outer Himalayas as far east as Nepal and visit the 
adjacent plains in the winter. This Stare is known as Fit or gf# in Hindi. 
It is the gear (v. 1 fret) of far. afaat, 3.14.5 and get (ast appears 
to be a misprint) and weit of the seater. The name is probably derived 
from the Dravidian gfa (cf geet, a Panther—2yitaraaat) because of its 
spotted plumage, and it is from this sense that I hold weit (wea, a tiger) 
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to be another but later name for it. Being a noisy-bird it has been very 
properly named for the female relations of the gods implying a subtle satire 
upon their garrulous, fidgety and quarrelsome habits: — 


“geftet taarfrea:”—Aarafear, 3.14.5. 


The art. afeat, 24.24 reads geet in place of gatetand as sft also means 
a Panther or Tiger in another South-Indian language (the Kannada) 
gelet too must mean the Spotted-winged Stare. 
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STARLINGS AND MYNAS 


1, These birds are closely allied to the Grackles, a fact recognised by 
the ancients who gave them all the common name of atfe#t. Even the 
Common and the Jungle Babblers have been regarded as varieties 
of the Myna and this accounts for the mixed synonyms found in a~ardfy, 
werg and «wafrave where names found in different earlier mss have been 
put together, but a close study of the names shows that they are not 
synonyms for one or two birds only. All Starlings and Mynas are 
gregarious and noisy by habit. 

2. Starlings are glossy black birds, looking as if oiled and more or 
less spotted finely with buff. The whole plumage is iridescent with a high 
gloss of red, purple, green and blue (Whistler). The oldest names for them 
are Te or West (spotted) and dayH (as if smeared with oil and, 
therefore, glossy). WaT isone of the birds required at the Horse-Sacrifice 
and has been named for the God of Fire:— 


“srqa WET Wey —V.S. 24.24 

Fire is eemaeiq (‘whose way is black’, as a forest-fire leaves a black 
track) and Whistler’s description of a flock of these black birds mov- 
ing on the ground fully explains this selection: “The chief characteristic 
of the flocks is hurry; they feed on the ground... ., and all the time the flock 
advances with a bustle and hurry, not hopping but with a quick purposeful 
step the birds in the rear frequently flying over to settle in front of the lea- 
ders’’. No further comment is necessary. 

3. According to Aq an oil-thief becomes a Tavs Gt or Starling 
in his next birth (“aa daqn: at: aq, 12-63), Thistays appears as damit 
in maacea (“taedamat ene” 211) and in wera? 13,111,111. afer and 
aaafim in the following are the Grackle and Starling respectively :— 


“We TWeaaT seat: WRT agatha: 


areca FT aa SF serariar:” 
M.Bh.,13.104, 114. 


— 


1, @earfaat at 13.104, 114. 
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qt and danfeat signify the spotted Cockroach, which feeds on oil, 
as well as the Spotted Munia (Art. 22B). In Hindi the Starlings are 
known as fadtet or afaartat (Oily Starling). Both qesT and tage therefore 
denote the Himalayan and Finsch’s Starlings which are common in 
North India.? 


4. The name wf (from we, spotted, or a colour combination— 
“Peatarerae...”.... Fat; cf. qe) is again the above while the 
Common Myna, which is unspotted, is af. This latter has earned 
additional epithets like sae, saeryeT etc. and aaqait has ‘arrat qe 
aife:” because of their quarrelsome and noisy nature, and it is for this 
reason that they are held to be inauspicious birds in aaa 8.17. A 
verse descriptive of the quarrelsome nature of atft@t has already been 
quoted from the warm in Art 20. Adnouns like faat, faavat, deat etc. 
are merely descriptive and apply equally to the Common Myna and _ the 
Grackle, and the last even to the Red and Yellow-wattled Lapwings. The 
Bank Myna is similar to the Common Myna except for the red of the 
bare skin round the eye. It is often found in company with the latter and 
would naturally go by the same name, viz., atfat, though in Hindi it is 
distinguished as 4 WaT as it lays.its eggs in holes made in earthen banks 
over running water. It may well have been a1gatft# in Sanskrit. 


5. The aargorit of taraita fear, 3.10.3 is the Common Myna according 
to wana. grit is the facatfteat or the Pied Myna in afeit and faaree, 
but this bird is not known to enter human dwellings, so that aay 
cannot be this Myna. The Common Myna, on the other hand, is the 
“commonest and most familiar bird about human habitations—whether 
in the heart of a bustling city or far out on the countryside” and fitted 
‘admirably for life of commensalism with man” “ (Salim Ali). ‘Always 
perky and self-confident’’, it is the only bird, next to the House Crow, 
most likely to enter the sacred precincts of the aautat and befoul the floor 
or peck at offerings arranged there for a sacrifice. gut being a 
contemptuous name for the Pied Myna, the Common Myna has been 
very appropriately called agua. The name aeét for the Common Myna 
has already been considered in Art. 6, under Babblers. 


6. The beautiful Brahminy Myna has the “top of the head, including 
a long bushy crest, black; the sides of the head, the whole of the neck and 
the entire lower plumage rich buff.’ It is, therefore, the aftat (‘Tit 
enciteitfea:” fait i.e. reddish fawn or buff) and watt (afaea:) of the 
arg list. This Myna is known as v4 in,Hindi for which a respectable 


2. The equation Tet aamat of HATHA is evidently a homonymous one 
applying to (1) the starling birds and (2) the cockroach insect, as is clear from the fact 
hat HIRD repeats it in its lists of both birds and insects. 
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ancestry can be traced to wea for ‘a kind of bird’ in Sanskrit :— 

‘gear am ofafaat wear ae wgftat asl 4 aeat THT 

sicaifa—"sasata agrarea® 

afeatfrat is geargar in Prakrit and hence ag, for this smallest of 
Mynas. When we recall its black head and crest and the fawn colour of 
its body-plumage we are reminded of the #rart aa of a @eeTT or HENTT 
and cannot but admire the imagination of the first man who gave this 
excellent name to the bird.4 wea is thus a very old name for the 
Brahminy Myna which is a local migrant (afearftat aestat 7). The name 
also indicates that unlike the common Mypna it isan auspicious bird 
and the English name ‘Brahminy Myna’ for.it is very expressive. It has a 
soft voice and pleasant song. 

7. The Rosy Pastor is of a rosé-pink colour with a black head orna- 
mented with a long bushy crest. The upper breast, wings and tail are also 
black. This Starling moves in -flocks and the birds feed on insects and berries, 
and “are invariably present on silk cotton flowers ganging themselves on 
the sugary nectar they exude, and are truculent towards all other species 
visiting the tree on the same quest”’ (Salim Ali). It is, therefore, the 
agatfaar (Skt. aqatftet )explained as gam atfers (Skt. gaa atfeat, the beautifully 
coloured myna) by the commentator in fefa<¢ sara, No. 511. The name 
ayatftat refers to the birds’ love ofthe nectar (7q@) of flowers. Again, if 
the name att does not belong to the Brahminy Myna, the Rosy Pastor 
is the only other bird of the present group to claim it in its own right, 
or it may be a name common to both the b:rds possessing a long black 
crest. 

8. a (perhaps, connected with Wetor Av) is a kind of bird 
according to gfe aitft and avét in Prakrit means ‘short ‘and erect 
hairs’ (wa@'eater: 2a arrarat). The Jungle Myna is #ét 4a in Hindi and 
ameattts, therefore, appears to be its Sanskrit name in reference to the 
tuft of short erect feathers on its forehead. aiet in Hindi means “‘dishevelled 
hair” so that all these words seem to be allied to qv or a bush. 

9. The atfers is described as ‘short-crested, dirty-feeder and fre- 
quenting damp reedy places’ :— 


‘We Arast THA atfeay: 1” —aeqHeq. 


It is known as 77 atfa# in Bengal, the name being derived from ‘qaaaa atfers. 
It is clearly the Pied Myna for which faargt (pied) in #eqg., Fd and 


3. 3.2.14. 

4. The name ag is in line with vatfaa (milk-maid) for the Magpie Robin, 
atfert (washer-maid) for the White Wagtail, and afer (oil-maid) for the black Red 
Starling—all in Hindi. Tne dress of a #TeIRTAT (afearfsrat M.W.) is of a fawn or buff 
colour: “qefa ararafaat qraraaanray ’—quoted in the commentary at p. 67 
of avafe. 
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faz atft@t (compare faeat for the tame Pig) in famiveae are other names. 
The epithet tagfrat is on a par with meet and ggtfrat and all these are 
equally applicable to the Starling, the Common Myna, the Pied Myna 
and the Babblers. / 

10. A kind of Myna, named wat af, is a victim for Goddess 
awadt according to the @fa. afea:s— 


“aeeaa wife: at gevara” 


wa means ‘reddish white’ and the only Myna that can be so described is 
the Grey-headed Myna. This is dark Grey above and rufous below, palest 
towards the throat and deepest towards the tail (Whistler) . It could 
probably be trained to talk. The gaara aft of the ara. afgat® is evidently 
the Grackle. 


5. 5.92 
G.. 24:33; 
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WEAVER-BIRDS AND MUNIAS 


A. WEAVER-BIRDS 


1. Weaver-Birds are very Finch-like both in size and appearance and the 
males are gaudily dressed in rich yellow particularly at breeding time. 
They are rather noisy birds and have a twittering’call ending with a whistle. 
Their beauty and the art of building fine weather-proof nests account for 
their being regarded as a kind of wafam in Sanskrit (See Art. 23A), 
and the correct name for them is Taqve tafe (yellow-headed sparrow 
“aafeg eat aque: "—aaaeit). M. Williams has, however, mixed up faqs 
(-#1Tesq), the Mallard Duck, with raqus, the Weaver-Bird. ‘““Weaving is a 
passion with these birds, and a pair of them work in complete co-operation, 
the male outside (the partly built nest )passing the ends of the grass through 
the wall of the structure to the female inside, who threads them back to 
him, till the beautifully woven structure is complete; it issecured by the 
serrated edges of the strips of grass and is almost too tough to be torn apart 
by the hands”’ (Smythies).'The nest is a retort-shaped structure of woven 
grass with a long tubular passage opening downwards. This description 
of the habits of the bird fully justifies the following names for it :— 


(1) ete from Fife, a weaver or #far, an artisan, corresponding 
to Hindi aa from 4 to weave; 


(2) asqqat or aiqea (Prakrit -qgqg) from the bird’s beak being 


used like a needle; and 


(3) ate (v.l. waz ?) i.e. having an excellent and well protected 
nest. ‘@q@’ (Prakrit gx) has been defined by Stes in eitarwarat as 
a kind of sparrow which builds a nest opening downwards 


(“Tet sate ate wate”). eergeta has—“qaraea: dase: Gera”. 


The habit of these cheerful birds of keeping up all day long their conver- 
sational chatter has won for them the epithet of afaare (afa mag wefa— 
—noisy; “afeare: qeré dremeas”— fava, a. and Ffet. daweari.e. Taqve). 

2. As the best architect among birds, it is dedicated to wet, the 
Divine Architect, under the name of #ite in: “ase alfa” am. @. 
24, 24— unquestionably the best selection for this deity. 
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3. The waa mentions it as gma in aMeqaqdqesat told in 
the faa¥z section and wrafear at 10.4,200. aq% is yet another name 
for itand it may have something to do with the male bird’s donning a 
yellow cap on his head (* fa¥aras aa aranitft) during the breeding season, or 
again with his habit of suspending the nest from the branch of a tree where 
it overhangs water (# 34). The Black-throated Weaver-Bird which nests 
in tall grass or reeds is weaat (Sanskrit Tate) in Bengali. 

4. The name agate in aqeafa, 12,66 and fasyenfa, 44, 36, if correctly 
interpreted as ‘a kind of bird’ by commentators, WHa and ads amram, 
appears to be the same as ae (#aT) for the Weaver-Bird which uses 
various materials in the construction of its nest. This fits in very well 
with the punishment awarded to a person who steals miscellaneous petty 
goods. Otherwise also the context would seem to demand a bird. qearet 
as an insect is the Solitary Wasp (genus Eumenes) commonly known as 
the Mud or Potter Wasp which uses only mud for its nest. The fafte (?) 
bird (v.1. afea, cf. ste. ax ) of fefae atas, 321 which had a rain-proof 
nest was apparently a Weaver-Bird, as the story is the same as the one from 
Pajicatantra noted above. 


B. MUNIAS 


The Munias are small birds, and like the majority of Warblers would 
go by the general name of afew, gfaat, or gfaat (cf. Pali and Pra- 
krit ga, Tas, a little child and a young or small bird) but some 
have indeed specific names given to them. For example, the Spotted Munia 
is Tas (fr. Tex, spotted, a little spotted bird; “afear fawa:’”— 
wea fararafr. cf. gfe, test, a speckled cow) The equation—“qetsit 
jana’ —aaz, is said to refer to the spotted Cockroach only 
but it may well be a homonymous equation referring to the Cockroach 
tas well as the spotted little bird—both of an oily brown colour. 
In any case the names have been extended to this bird as well, as 
it is known in Hindi under the name of afaarafaat. It may also be recalled 
here that similar names obtain for the spotted Starling, viz., Tae, ta 
and faq (Art. 21). aaarmt gives us yet another name for this 
bird, viz., gaat (ch. 8, 46), and the commentator explains it as a 
small dark-coloured bird with white spots (“gerant aqafept waa- 
fargqzat”) which agrees very well with the White-spotted chocolate- 
brown of this Munia. 981 in JeTqst means ‘a spot.” 

2. The White-throated and the White-backed Munias are fafef o1 
fafeett (qactfaat, 85, 20 & 44; aaermt, 4, 56) in Sanskrit (?) corres- 





1. Commentator aerator on 4wfaeda, 3.214 also renders Terre as a particular 
bird. 


2. of. “gaa frafaar WaT :” for the spotted deer, Ramayata, 2.93,13. where aH 
is synonymous with gq and means a white spot. 
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ponding to fafeét in Prakrit and faegt, deg, in Hindi. These appear 
to be Prakrit words related to tfefs, a hedge (from Sanskrit 9f and 4fa, 
a hedge) and have been.applied to these birds because they frequent 
hedges in villages. The name may well be from Prakrit fafe#t, a cluster, 
from the bird’s habit of moving in flocks. They are also fase, or 4341 
(from Skt. wefset) in Hindi. 

3. The Red Munia appears to be ame Fafag (from gra with 
a changed to% see weneiqgy. “gam: safeg’’—fara. and #fedt) and a 
which latter is one of the names for Sparrow-like birds listed in the 
aaa :— 

“seal At WER: 


Now both art and a= are varieties of Andropogon grass growing 
near water, and it is chiefly in these and similar tall grasses that the Red 
Munia roosts and breeds. aaa again, in the sense of a red_ water-lily, 
may refer to the red colour of the male bird. These facts make it highly 
probable that aa and ¥4 in the sense of a wafag or We, 
are no other than the beautiful Red Munia. a has an additional signi- 
ficance attached to it, viz., the birds so named are worth keeping as pets, 
and these birds are indeed in great favour throughout the country as cage- 
birds, a number of them being kept together in a single cage. The pretty 
male is known as ata (‘red’ and also ‘a little boy’) and the female 
afrat (qat a little girl, fem. of gat) in Hindi, names which fully corres- 
pond to Sanskrit Ja¥ and gfaat for small children and birds; cf. ota: farq:; 
et oft eng’ —seardfaerafr; gaat, the Indian Robin —Prakrit dare 
from ate, a little bird; and Pali ga%,a young bird. Although no 
Sanskrit dictionary gives Jaw or gfaat for a little bird, we have 
numerous instances of expressions like @a¥ Tic, aa% fay, or WHT aTTt 
in literature. gfat or gf#t in the following stands for a tiny bird: 


“qarat ea areay gfaat zt ofr” —a at. 12,181,7 
“qarat <4 aay gfaat ea afar 
ATT ST HAY Fat Tat aT HOTA —TSaqaea, HTHITHA, 97. 


The mention of a7, a winged insect, in the last verse considerably 
strengthens the meaning of gfa#t or gfaat as a tiny bird, and the 
Pali form gfaat (fem. of ga#) appears to have been purposely used 
in a contemptuous sense for gfast, a little bird. It is highly impro- 
bable that the expert author of aaa should have drawn upon two 
equally insignificant insects, the white ant and the mosquito, for two out 
of three similes. Again, §fg* as an alternative reading for #fryr 
is possible only through Prakrit fa, a child, and the term corresponds 
in formation to wae for a Bulbul (Art. 6). 

4. We have already considered agat for the Fan-tail Flycatcher 
in reference to its dancing habit (Art. 11) and, as the active little Red 
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Munias, when caged as pets, keep on dancing as it were within the cage, 
they have been given the name of aeaT#1, a diminutive of weal. qeat 
as a musical instrument, probably a boy’s whistle, is perhaps so named 
because of the whistling notes of the birds that go under the names of qeat 
and wearer (“acar axaent’—sarfe sisiaft. seeT is a misprint). aa also 
means the deep orange-red safflower and the little Red Munia may well 
have been so named after the colour of the male. In the aefeat war 
(No.357 ), a small bird, called aefeat (Pali for aearet),3 figures prominently. 
It placed its nest on the ground in grass-land and when the nest was in 
danger of being destroyed by a roving herd of wild elephants the little 
mother-bird lifting her wings in salutation makes a pathetic appeal to the 
leader not to kill (inadvertently or otherwise) her still unfledged young 
ones (a%). (This verse is quoted in Art. 45.) Again, a aefrat, singing 
freely or fearlessly in its cage (gatfast), is mentioned in a proverb in 
drafrars :— 
“aefrarta @l dae at Farah arrefadt etfa” 
BRS. Edny 129k. 


The Red Munia frequently builds its nest in tall grass very low or even on 
the ground (Whistler). It is thus more than probable that aef*at of 
the Jataka, i.e. azaret, is the Red Munia. The root word being ‘we’ or 
wea (Hae, Ae-Aa-aTAT; weat a dancing girl) the name azatet perhaps 
stands close enough to Sansk. @@ (amatana) and Hindi ara (the red 
colour and a little boy, cf. Sansk. ara). 





3. The name EaTST was also used for the Rufous Short-toed Lark—Art. 27, and 
as none of the short-toed Larks is a breeding bird of India proper the Jataka story mentioned 
here cannot refer to any of them. 
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FINCHES AND BUNTINGS 


A. FINCHES 


1. This family includes'a very large number of birds recognizable from 
their short massive bills, more or less forked tails, and the general resem- 
blance they bear to the common House Sparrow. Many species are to be 
found in the higher Himalayas though quite a few of them are forced down 
to lower levels in winter. ' 

2. The basic terms, wea, afr, and weafagE which are applicable 
not only to birds of the present but of other families also, have been 
treated in the Glossaries as synonymous, but 4# mentions Far; 
and gfery% separately, and gy distinguishes efrg, TeRfry and safr| 
but places the last in the fafee< group. wayera, Aiaat, includes aafrg, 
gtr andatams within the meaning of ae but distinguishes between 
aem and wafagin the sais section. we4, besides being specific for 
Swallows and Swifts (Art. 25), isa wider and more general term for, (i) ‘a 
bird in general’ e.g., in compound bird-names like 4q@4e%, WTRIEH, HITASF, 
etc. and (ii) any bird of the size of a common Sparrow, and it is from this 
latter sense of the term that diminutives like afew, weret, or aefpat 
have been formed for the still smaller birds like the Warblers, White-eye, 
Munias, etc. Grammarians derive the name from the root 4, ‘to 
break or kill’ but it is probably of onomatopoetic origin in reference to their 
twittering notes, or the snapping sound made by the bill of a bird like the 
smaller Flycatchers when catching insects (Art. 11). The term fry 
(a qfaeri serra fargfa teh) refers to the habit of Sparrows moving about on 
the ground in search of food, while the name wafag (Fo AquEge TEA Aft) 
applies to several song-birds of the size of a Sparrow which are also 
beautiful to look at. Both these are also specific for particular types of 
song birds. 

3. The House Sparrow is qegfy or amTaew as against the Tree- 
Sparrows, plain looking Buntings and other wild Finches which go under 
the common names of fer, araes, TAHA, etc. The House Sparrow being 
under every-day observation has won for itself several poetic adnouns, e.g., 
arm, aTart =and qyramafter the male’s amorous behaviour towards the 
female; faqs for its variegated back; qeits fromits nesting in human 
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dwellings; and tes or srrHts from the black patch on its fore-neck. 
These so-called names are merely descriptive epithets, some of which 
have been applied to other birds as well: 


“aT Seas waa Teraasha a’ —aAfeat, 
“arama wae aafeg a qoad —frarram. 


aafag on the other hand shares the epithet *afeq (singing 
beautifully) with the large black Bee, the Hawk-Cuckoo and the Grey 
Partridge; the last two being faq :— 


“Taal Ceara Hates Hfterer—ferasare. 


Everyone of the three best songsters of India, (i) the Magpie Robin, (ii) 
the Shama (samt), both of which are also maa FafrE| as they have black 
head and neck, and (iii) the Blackbird, is a wataaTét Fefrg. In literature they 
are mentioned simply as #afas%. Poetic courtesy, however, has extended 
the term (#13-) wafasH#to what was merely the Weafry or was 
simply because of its black throat and upper breast: 


“mare: aya qraraeaste afarga’ —farasarer, 


where the use of the term ‘aff’ is perhaps significant. Afeit, however, reads 
afagen. If fers is the correct reading it would refer to the Grey-winged 
Blackbird or the Magpie Robin (Art. 10), but if with afrga (# afer fry 
4st at), supported as it is by the fasadtraata, the bird meant would 
be the faasamen wafae i.e., the Crested Lark (Art. 27). ste¥ mentions the 
House Sparrow by the name of #affg in a rather vulgar reference in 
daaatea, 18.16. 

4. The 49aRft has listed several Sparrow-like birds as types of 4e*:— 


. “azpl At Wea: 
afraa aefrger aenfearanes: 
wafrgecaat yaqs:” 


4% as a common name for a sparrow is probably intended to serve as 
a base for the qualifying epithets that follow it. Thus: 

(i) wen (ae HEH As and, therefore, of ‘a red colour’ and 
‘excellent’) refers probably to the Scarlet and Rose Finches, 
the waite safe of scare ; 

(ii) @te# aeH (‘wandering Sparrow’) are the Buntings, one variety 
of which, the Crested Bunting, is fafeéte in aw; 

(iii) aferqa wer is the House Sparrow, the same as aeafry; 

(iv) weafae are the Magpie Robin, the Shama, and the Black- 
bird (Art. 10); 

(v) Hea wee is the Red Munia, the same as gar tafeg, (Art. 22 B); 
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(vi) fae avep is the Crested Lark (Art. 27); 
(vii) dass wep also called tiaqe wafasy, is the Weaver-Bird 
(Art. 22-A). 

5. The vq to be sacrificed to the personified deity of Summer 
must have white in its body-colour (am. afem, 24, 11), and the 
aafase in “Wear aafagara—” (Ibid., 24, 20) is no other than the 
beautiful Magpie Robin which, with black head, neck, and upper 
part, is pure white below with a good deal of white on the wings and tail. 
No other Sparrow has so much and such pure white in its plumage. More- 
over, this bird is in full song in Summer. FafaaH, again, is a victim for god 


wqset in :— 

“afrgt atfeafe: gorcmeed caeet:”— Ibid., 24.31 
and is probably the same, for.one is said to have come out of the gata 
head of faraeq, the son of water, and the bird’s powerful and spirited 
song is attributed to its peculiar birth from a drunken head: 


“ag: pare: aaa Tea aisfraraeh et accatuarataa fe 
get deat aafe”—maqe aert, 5.5.4,5 


In the alternative, the bird may be the beautiful taqus aufasm, the 
Weaver-Bird, some sort of a whistler, and the best bird-architect of India, 
in reference to mgt being the expert artisan of the gods. This goes well 
with the nest-making skill of the Whiskered Tern, which alone of the Indian 
Terns, constructs a nest on a lotus leaf by winding round and round water- 
weeds upon it, and hence called gsneqre (Art. 69), and atfeatfe, the 
beautifully marked red Coral Snake of genus Callophis. 

6. seguraa on qaqafeat is uncertain as to the identity of wafag and 
offers several alternatives, one of which:— ; 

“oa JT cnlerd ponte awaaearat taifesare:,” 

is significant and would seem to refer to the Gold-headed Black Finch or 
the Gold-fronted Black Finch. It is possible that the statement has mixed 
up the descriptive terms (i) wawt¥ for the Rose and other Finches 
having red on the head, and (ii) soma (i.e., tras Fafasy) for the 
Magpie Robin and the Shama, as different kinds of aafag or 
Song-Sparrows. In any case waste aafage refers to the Rose- 
Finch, and waste gemitq wafae to the Gold-fronted and the Gold- 
headed and Gold-fronted Black Finches, the Red-headed Bull-Finch, etc., 
beautiful Himalayan birds found in Kashmir and Nepal and some of which 
migrate to the plains in winter. In short all pretty looking Finches with a 
sweet voice are Fafa and many of them have been favourite cage- 
birds in Nepal and elsewhere from time immemorial. 

7. aTages wzew or black-tailed Sparrow) is a kind of Sparrow 
in M. Williams and faave earet and the name probably belongs to the 
Bull-Finches which have entirely black tails. The Red-headed Bull-Finch 
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is known as@ifaq in Assam and this name is perhaps a corruption of safa¢| 
aettai—atfat as under the influence of Bengali ## is pronounced as #ta. The 
Bull-Finches are, therefore, the mag=s Fea or Fafa| of the lexicons. 

It must be added in conclusion that the term Fafa as used in eft 
and a#mrea literature, in connection with the ban against the -killing of 
birds for food, is co-extensive in meaning with the term 4e% and covers all 
Sparrow-like birds just as the terms a and ga imply all Storks, Ibises 
and Herons, and all Swans, Geese and Ducks, respectively, and so on with 
other generic bird-names. 


B. BUNTINGS 


1. The Buntings form a well-defined group within the Finch family, but 
those resembling the common Sparrow in outward appearance and habits 
would, as individuals, pass for a #fg~ or araem. Some species, how- 
ever, like the Black-headed and the Red-headed Buntings which are very 
gregarious and move in large flocks or swarms and cause considerable da- 
mage to winter-crops, were named very early. Thus we have aagyn 
(grain-robber or crop destroyer) for them in the wg class of birds in aq. 
These birds breed beyond the. Indian limits and visit the plains of 
India during the winter from the foot of the Himalayas southwards, 
and from Sind in the west to Bihar in the east. The Black-headed Bunting 
has the entire lower plumage deep yellow but in the Red-headed this colour 
is confined to the lower breast, flanks, and the abdomen. Other Sanskrit 
names for them are based on this and other features :— 


(i) “aie: varrace: sifere: porpera: 
Teng aa ate: afefece: aorfre:” = —aeagart 


In the zwefraz the two halves of the above verse have been slightly 
displaced :-— 
( ii) “ade: varraee: afer: aoraere: 
qarisat sft qen: MareqeaT aTTMETH: 
Temata Are: afafece: afar” 


Here the first and third lines constitute a connected verse and the second 
line refers to a different bird, viz., the Finch Lark (Art. 27 ) and is clearly 
out of place. The authors of both these lexicons appear to have borrowed 
from an old manuscript, probably of aarafefrae, the present printed 
edition of which, however, contains only the second slightly corrupt line 
of the original as below:— 


(ii) 9 “qematserst ote: efifgee: aorfira:” 


and the first line was probably similar to what we have in the other two 
lexicons. The readings 1e*q'aH (perhaps more correctly TeRdera =TERT + 
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wea) and qendisrA in (i) and (iii) above are most probably incorrect 
readings or inadvertent variants of qaecay (aeafa-+aeaH—agadl oer, 
unable to build a nest, or one that does not build one), the original 
reading of arqrafe.or other lexicon correctly reproduced in (ii). The 
expression means that the ar birds do not nest in the country. If on 
the other hand it is split up into two separate words, 7e*q" or TeraT and 
am or aaa, they hardly make any sense so far as these birds are concerned. 
They do not. breed in India and cannot be described as agmat, while 
a@# or af (competent or incompetent) can hardly be a bird-name. The 
misunderstanding and the consequent confusion is not difficult to explain. 
meer is an independent bird-name in 44, 12.66, for qe the Weaver- 
Bird (Art. 22-A) and lexicographers, missing the significance of the adjec- 
tive Tee, read into it Wr or Feral as synonyms of west and 
substituted what each believed to be the correct reading. In doing so 
one retained the negative # before #4 and the other omitted it. It is 
this negative, 4, happily preserved in the current edition of safe, 
that helps to dissolve the expression aareaA correctly as indicated 
above. #4 for a kind of Sparrow in M.W. is, therefore, incorrect. The 
Black-headed and the Red-headed Buntings are (i) mrTaes (waTH feat, 
the yellow sparrow, cf. sarareftat) and (ii) arte (v.l. wife, atfe—arto ange 
wefa, going in flocks). The epithets, waa and afafese correspond to 
wages of a@and mark them out as enemies of cultivation. Wel 
means ‘dreadful or awful’ (Wilson) while faz describes all the Buntings 
as winter visitors. 

2. The Grey-necked and the Ortolan Buntings, both migrating to 
India in flocks, have no yellow in their plumage and are not ™THHWeH but 
they are certainly wfacaze or arae.They go by the name of wriga 
(fr. Sansk. a4, ama moving, marching, or a4 god of death, and aagz 
grain-robber) and the Red-headed variety as ¢afst in Hindi. 
Both the names mean ‘a bird that moves in = large flocks’ or in the 
alternative ‘the crop-destroying host of death (@#)’. Other local Hindi 
names are wei and gd (fr. ade); cf. “area 9 get aeret art’ —‘Buntings by 
the thousand are attacking the crops.’ 

3. fafedre (vl. fatty) is a sgz bird in wer, 1.27 and is 
evidently the same as fazer in Hindi for the Crested Bunting. It is a bird 
of solitary habits and wanders a good deal. fate means ‘a head ornament 
and also a kind of sparrow’. This Bunting has an upright crest (fre) 
and would seem to be the fate (ae%) of M. W. Perhaps the terms freer, 
fagrét and fader are closely allied. The second, viz., fatét occurs as a bird 
name in aeg—“fadtet g fafeftest” which appears to be a wrong reading of 
‘fader g  fardtfeat or frafert’. If, on the other hand, faftéte is from fat, 
faxéiea, the name would correspond to the ae aem of aaaRt, and would 
then refer to the Buntings as a class. 


1. Also means a panther or tiger in Ustfraue, 
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WAXWING 


This family is represented by a single Species, Bombaycilla. It breeds 
in the Arctic region, is a rare winter visitor to the extreme North-west, 
and has been observed at Bannu and Kohat ona few occasions only. Except 
for a single plaintive note, uttered occasionally, it is a silent bird and no 
Sanskrit name is possible for it. 
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MARTINS AND SWALLOWS 


1. The Swallows resemble each other very closely in structure, differ- 
ing only in the shape of the tail, which, however, is different in almost every 
species and cannot be considered a generic character. They have, therefore, 
been classified according to their colour-pattern and habits. Even in Europe 
at the present day people confuse a Martin for a Swallow and vice versa. 

2. Swifts at a distance resemble Swallows and in common parlance 
both are known as waft in Hindi but the former belong to a differ- 
ent Order of Birds (Art. 45). The chief difference between the two is 
that while Swallows have the first toe directed backwards and the remain- 
ing three forwards Swifts have all the four toes directed forwards. This 
results in different perching habits for the two kinds of birds. Swallows 
can freely perch on trees, telegraph wires, buildings and on the ground but 
Swifts cannot do so except on their nest, and once a Swift finds itself on the 
ground it cannot get back into the air except with the greatest difficulty. 
Because of this weakness they have been named #4 and ga or gafar 
in Sanskrit. Swallows and Martins with the exception of the Sand-Martin 
build cup or retort-shaped nests of mud and have therefore been termed 
amére (fr. ae in what must have been its original sense, viz., an earthen 
pot or vessel; Cf. #tarae aetfe wmeq—a@a wearqarad).1 Nevertheless they 
came to be confused with the Swallows at a very early date as may be 
seen from the statement “gafeat amete: srr” in the agctfeat, 88.7. 

3. In spite of the confusion in the popular mind and even on the part 
of the writers like azaefafez, the ararfe-frave has curiously enough 
distinguished three different kinds of these birds: 


“adt sem ecqaat, areata, afe: #fe: | 

aH GSA Tahio7: 1! 
viz. (i) wét or aew (ii) wreerm and (iii) afe: gf.2 The equation “asre 
waftess:” refers either to the Pipit or to the Redstart. aaraft has arent 


1. 6.3.194. 
2. frqoe <arHx has the incorrect reading of afeget which is equated with Wem Tit. 
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and =aryte separetaly for Larks. Small Swallow-like birds are mentioned 
by the name of 4% in the 3g group of birds in. az# independently of 
gfrgat: for the Sparrow-group, as 4% is interpreted by the commentator 
aanfied as “qepeg tageaes: cacmramm:.” The expression @agaaem would 
include the Common House Swift, the Indian wire-tailed and Striated 
Swallows all of which nest in cliffs, caves, under bridges, houses and 
temples (@ama). The now extant araafea also mentions we as one of 
the weaaxfaagr: and the reference is to (i) the Sand Martins which nest in 
sandy cliffs and banks in the vicinity of running water and spend the 
greater part of their waking hours hawking insects over the surface of 
the water, placid or running, and out of the breeding season roost in the 
reed-beds bordering water; (ii) the Wire-tailed Swallows which again are 
essentially birds of the neighbourhood of water, skimming over the surface 
for insects; and (iii) the highly gregarious Cliff Swallows which nest in 
colonies and hawk for insects in big flocks in the near vicinity of water. 
It will be noted that all these belong to the Swallow group and the 
synonyms #ét and aes like amétp must refer to the Swallows proper. The 
term 42%, in the sense of a small bird, is also used for a Swift (Art: 45). 
The name améts,on the other hand, excludes the Sand Martins, which 
tunnel a long hole for their nest in a Sand-bank and do not construct 
a nest of mud. stuck to a wall or rock-face. 


4. The next name in aaraft iswrert (ACT aTeAT aTsitseI—borne high on 
wings ). “tert is also the Skylark which again flies strongly and very high. 
Now #a# and g@#are synonymous terms, and when the latter means ‘a 
Swift’ (Art. 45) the former too must be another name for it. #4 as a 
bird in the #tfarm qa? has been explained differently by the two com- 
mentators : (i) as Tw (afa area frrfamft ?), a black and_long-tailed 
bird (sera éfgqest), referring probably to the Wire-tailed Swallow, and 
(ii) as amar. If the identity of sa and are with qa is accepted, all 
three would mean a Swift and the reference to the Wire-tailed Swallow 
by one of the commentators must be held erroneous. 

5. The third variety in arf is afe: afe: (afeafe:?) (af, a hut 
or a nest; cf. gfegat, a destroyer of a nest, in the title of the Kuti- 
disaka Jataka), a name which has survived in Bengal as aafe! 
for the Indian Sand Martin, and would seem to apply to the Crag Martin 


3. 11.1.2 at page 313 of the Notes. The AT PAAS, 1.7, also mentions #7 as a bird 
of the 9q@@ class, and the expression “Sat et:” occurring there probably means the #3 
birds living in human habitations. 

4. This appears, probably by metathesis, as ret in the list of edible birds in the 
area afeat Ch.l1— “taal afgat at aar a Hret SAT | CA Tea FaI:”. The little 
ufgqat is the same as HF mentioned earlier (ib.) as a water-bird, both referring to 
the steel-blue swallow which hawks insects over water; Cf. 4 ys: the large black-bee and 
a Drongo, and wrest for the Purple Sun-Bird of a deep blue-black colour. 
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as well. These birds do not nest in buildings or houses and “‘never associate 
with man”? and the name probably is after this habit of the two Martins. 
The first element fg: in the name certainly implies an emphatic nega- 
tive, and afg:#f€: means ‘a bird that does not nest in a shop or house’. 
It is really interesting to note that, despite the confusion that obtains in the 
popular mind all over the world, the ancient Indians had distinguished three 
main types amongst these seemingly similar birds with a very fair degree 
of accuracy. : 

6. The Swallow and the Swift are known in Marathi as qWatet 
which is capable of more than one derivation : (i) Wat, fast, and aaet 
—little birds living or moving in groups or parties (ii) Prak. qe 
(a-+sTHa) very confused, referring to the erratic flight of a party 
of such birds; and (iii)as bearing a close affinity to the first of the correlated 
expressions, “sawmarmat” and “fayvearat”’, explained as a bird which looks 
white when high up on the wing and black when settled on the ground 
or the nest: ' 


“SAT ATTA AAT aT THAT Twat at sree. freee 
adt warat star fasoursaTat——” woreearetata, 122-23. 


The birds referred to in the above statement are evidently the Common 
and Wire-tailed Swallows and the House Martins which are black above 
and white or pale-white below. They have very short tarsi, less than half 
an inch, and therefore sit very low, so that in this position they look black 
(fraoq zarat) but when they are high in the air they appear to be 
white (sa a#at).2The Hindi Sabda-Sagara gives #T as one of the 
names for a Swallow (under aaa) perhaps from some Sansk. lexicon 
and this name seems to be an analogue of frrmrsaat as WHIT may be of 
SAAWTHAT. 


7. The weart fararaft has ¢eaq and M. Williams gaa for ‘a kind of 
bird’. If the names are connected with the root ‘g4-eaat HTT’—‘lying down 
and going up’ they would seem to correspond in meaning to the correlated 
expressions considered above. ¥eaat: are five stars in the head of Orion 
and gaa perhaps implies the idea of shining high in the air or sky which 
is true of the birds under discussion. On the other hand the name grat 
may be imitative of the bird’s call and therefore identical with afea, and if 
so, it would apply to the Swift (Art. 45) and g@@ would be a wrong 
reading of the former. 


5. Cf. terms like StrqT# and qHyqeat implying change of colour from green to 
purple on ripening and from dark to white on burning, respectively. 

Prakrit 4Tee7gaT (araterfart ) for a kind of bird is clearly allied to this word. It 
probably refers to the Swifts which spend most of their time in the air and never descend 
to the ground (Art. 45). 
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_ 8. A certain, small Sparrow-like bird named gaat waft (aeat sfa aea:-— 
yeaHeiga ) is mentioned in the story of king waza in agrarea® while it 
appears under the name of gait wafaet in zfeaw,? where it is said to 


frequent tanks and rivers and is described as below:— 


Commentator #3 explains fafaret as “‘white-winged’’s and fafaqsat as 
“‘black-backed”” and lets fadtet severely alone. Looking, however, 
to the fact that the little bird is in the habit of visiting tanks and _ rivers, 
and further that the term wee means also a Swallow, it seems more 
reasonable to interpret fafayat as “‘having black and white wings’’, 
i.e. black above and white below; fafaqset as ‘‘black above”? and faded 
as ‘having white lower parts’. This would also fit in with a clever 
and yet punning or mystifying use of the word fafa by the poet in three 
different senses. Subject to the correctness of this interpretation, the Indian 
Wire-tailed Swallow fully stands up to the description given in the verse. 
It has a chest-nut red head, black wings with a white lining to them, and 
white under-parts. It visits water regularly for insect food, builds an open 
cup-shaped nest from which the young ones can be gently taken out and 
replaced. This Swallow would thus seem to be the, gt bird and the 
physical basis of the story where the other details are of course imaginary 
and intended to heighten the effect and lead up to a moral. The name 
qariiat is happily conceived inasmuch as the black and white bird appears 
to have been worshipped with FGA on the head, for it has no red else- 
where on its body. Alternatively the names also imply that the bird is one 
that has to be respected or treated with hospitality, ice., to be allowed to 
nest and breed in one’s house and therefore protected. Swifts also are to 
be treated in a similar way and a person who does so is known as *ixfeat 
qm (Art. 45). These birds often establish themselves at one place 
and continue to breed from generation to generation if not disturbed. 
This has given rise to a belief that the family owning and occupying the 
house would also continue to prosper in the same way. 
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WAGTAILS AND PIPITS 


A. WAGTAILS 


1. Wagtails are small dainty birds with a compact plumage, walking, 
running or trotting about with great speed on the ground and constantly 
wagging their long tails up and down. ‘‘The gait is a brisk walk or run, 
with a back and forward motion of the head” (Smythies), reminding one 
strongly of the name ava% (a little pony) for a kind of sparrow. The 
common name for a Wagtail is awa, and awe ( aaa: fanaatte:, 
@z: Wet: or Ge 4 @eafa—‘a dancing little pony’; see weenergA for @€) is one 
of its many synonyms. In Gujarat it is known as date tet (winter-pony ) 
as different varieties of it arrive in the country after the rains are over. This 
analogy with a pony occurred to Gilbert White also who remarks in his 
letter No. 60 to Thomas Pennant that “‘the tail of the Wagtail when in 
motion bobs up and down like that of a jaded horse.” 


2. Wagtails may be divided for the purpose of this article into three 
groups— (i) White Wagtails;. (ii) Yellow Wagtails and (iii) the Large 
Pied Wagtail. Birds of the first group are the @=#4 proper of works on 
augury like the qafeat and aaatasaga, as also of the poets who compare 
the dark, sparkling and longish eyes of beautiful young ladies with the 
shapely body of these smart and active birds. agaifea, ch.44 refers to the 
White Wagtails as a4, or @=aaH but they are also named possibly as st 
in 47, 6 but certainly as #t#3 in 85, 38. weétert regards these names as 
synonymous but does not equate them with aaa. as in aaa 4.52, 
however, has been rendered as @=34 by the commentator which appears 
to be correct, for the black-throated god Siva also is #ft#vs. Like ates the 
name *%# also would appear to be a homonym, applicable, with different 
derivations, to two birds— (i) sftfta arafa wed wdfa—ete:, the Himalayan 
Whistling Thrush (Art.10), and (ii) wtarqad: at at site, a ‘beautiful 
bird’— from the black patch on a white breast, or ‘a lucky bird’—the 
White Wagtail, in either case. Persian ‘Sareecha’ for a Wagtail is 
perhaps identical with Sanskrit #: as # is often changed to 7 
in Persian, e.g., ava—aeTat (aspacha), a small pony. If this 
is correct #f#: would be a very old name for a White Wagtail. 
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a=aq, though often derived from afa—afadaet, may well be a later name 
analogous to Prakrit @ meaning (i) mud, (ii) lamp-black, and (iii) 
black grease from the axle-hole or hub of a cart-wheel. The idea in each 
case is that of a thing produced in or from a void, sky, or hole (#), 
and as applied to these birds the term should refer to their coming to 
the earth from the skies ( (@q arated, waa sefaea—esmq:) at the end 
of the rains; cf. featwt and faze, below, also azitt for the bit of a 
bridle which rests in the hollow of the horse’s mouth. Two other synonyms 
for a @=aa are WeH and aaa both referring to its active movements like 
those of a dancer (weqneaqy). For a=aatefa see Art. 10, and for a=afrat, 
Art. 7]. 

3. The Yellow Wagtails also are variously known, e.g. as 74M, wa, 
mM or Waga*, atfrrH (tarts ?), or Wats; and the Large Pied Wagtail, 
having black head, neck and upper breast like the Magpie Robin, is 
aTams—ataHs, and aaesfe-asat (having black upper plumage like a 
Crow’s; ateeefe is incorrect). The Large Pied Wagtail being resident 
throughout the country is nota bird ofaugury. One variety of the White 
Wagtail and several Yellow Wagtails breed in the Himalayas. The re- 
maining species, listed inthe Fauna of British India, breed outside India 
and are only winter-visitors to the . plains. 

4. All migratory Wagtails are birds of augury according to Fara 
and qaafeat. The former divides the White Wagtails into five varieties and 
places all Yellow Wagtails into a single group called ya or a=aqte. 
The latter distinguishes only three kinds of White Wagtails and calls 
the Yellow ones as ait @=s4. The interesting explanation of qamrat 
(10.1-9) for the mysterious disappearance of the birds and their sudden 
reappearance, and the names given by him to different varieties are as 


under :— 
“et anradt afrganed, agente frdterta 
fade safe frat, a eomarerrrat vred” 
(1) wHeraz, (2) sMe, (3) aqua, (4) were wR, and (5) aya (a is 
a misprint) or @=wete; cf. axatat below. The aga or Yellow Wagtail 
is defined as under :— 


“eave sftarcaafrarat aWyaarat & F aSardie:” 
The classification in the afgat is as below:— 

ba cipe isibe eae ARPT AB: 

HTT fee fara: a q Reoomafe 


Gtat areata sfa terwHt: @TTAT qe.” 
qecafeat, 44.2-3. 


aaa fear, 1.27 mentions aaa as one of the edible birds. 
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In the above extracts the first verse refers to their migratory habit and the 
traditional belief that they grow a crest towards the end of spring which 
renders them invisible during the hot weather and the rains, then the crest 
is lost and they become visible-again just as the star Canopus, called a1, 
rises above the horizon some time in August-September. The name 
afagat, therefore, poetically represents the bird as the child of sage ame. 
It is listed as aefaga in fasqeafax, 1.151.46. It is interesting to note 
that the absence of the Large Pied Crested Cuckoo, the areg ara or feataa 
for a period of about six months, October, November to June, July, 
is explained by the belief underlying the name, fede (living in 
heaven or high up in the sky, Art. 37). This ara is also fawg, but farg_a 
for a Wagtail in M. Williams on the authority of Galanos is most 
probably incorrect (see Ibid). 

5. All White Wagtails are extremely tame and make themselves at 
home in gardens and on open spaces in towns and villages and near about 
country-huts and houses: The different species visiting India consist of 
adult and immature birds and their plumage in winter varies a great deal, 
somuch so, that it is impossible to differentiate the species in the field. 
The classifications in ageifeat and aaarmt are more or less superficial, 
based principally on the character of the plumage of the birds .at the 
time of observation. All Yellow Wagtails are wa or aia. afar as 
the name of a particular bird occurs twice in the Reveda, 1.50.12 and 
8. 35. 7, and once in the Atharvaveda, 1.22.4 which is the same vetse 
as RV 1.50. 12. It also occurs in the #fre qa 26, 18. ara in 
his commentary on RV 1.50. 12 has rendered atftzt as a kind of 
tree (Sk. ef, Hindi gag, Adina Cordifolia, which occurs in sub- 
Himalayan tracts from the Jumna east-wards. Chloroxylon Swietenia, 
another tree with a yellow wood, does not occur north of the Nerbudda), 
but on RV. 8.35. 7 asa kind of bird (afafaws:) as the reference to the 
action of flying forced him to adopt that meaning. It is worth noting 
that he does not give here any synonym for the bird. The commentators 
of the #tfrrga have described afeza as eftzant: tafraear: (aeat:) at p. 76, 
fn., and equated it with aifaa# at p. 326, i.e. a Yellow Wagtail. 
Sayana or his collaborator must have seen this commentary before he 
commented on the #444, and he, therefore, rendered atfa in AV. 
1.22.4 as the ataa# bird but failed to revise his notes on the Rgveda. 
Both awifaae and atiaate (artrr# in each case ? ) are evidently the same 
mia at of the agfet. But afea is, more probably, the Golden 
Oriole—See Art. 19. 

6. The half verse cited above from aaa (10.9) would seem to 
show that @>a%e stands for any Yellow Wagtail and this finds support 
from Heagam, 118, 50 and 53 where asweew stands for the Yellow and 
4x for the White Wagtails. Similarly afyat, 232, 14 and 16 gives 
asaq, and a=Httem as different birds. The Yellow Wagtails alone perch on 
trees and the following cited by #@@ in his commentary on aa#raaeae of 
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gaa clinches the point in favour of @=#@e being the Yellow Wagtails:— 
‘Ry @>afa a aa ter: — (&tg —on trees). 


Poets and Lexicons have, however, obliterated the distinction 
between @=aa and a@=atle and both these terms have been used for the 
White Wagtails which are a standard of comparison for beautiful eyes in 
literature. 

7. Names like aga, ya or arya (‘dear to the Cows or Cowherds’) 
denote the Grey-Wagtail, the Black-headed and the Yellow-headed 
Wagtails which “hover round grazing cattle for insects’? (Hume) or 
‘fassemble in parties and feed among cattle’ (Cassall’s Book of Birds). 
The equation “‘?yaeg ast” in the bird section of werRHIT is indicative 
of their disappearance from the country in summer. 4a is mentioned in 
fasmartaz, 1.151.48. 

8. aaaRdit Ft gives Tafa for asa i.e. a female Yellow Wagtail 
and one of this type is prescribed as a victim for the Spirits of the 
Waters :— 


“Ofte sugurdt aterferar ascrcat’—ara. afeat, 24.37. 


Now these three sacrificial creatures must be closely connected with water 
and wfea should be the fish of that name or at best the swamp-deer; 
gsm, rendered as a kind of lizard, must be a water-lizard of the 
Varanus group, probably the Kabara Goya, a large slender species of water 
lizard of India which is “‘equally at home on land or in the water where it 
swims by means of the flattened tail, the limbs being closely pressed against 
the sides.”-—Enc. Brit. 14th. Edn. Vol. 14, 247. This Lizard is found in 
Nepal and reaches a length of 7 ft.—ibid., 11th Edn., Vol. 16, 827.* 
Turning to weafeat (a, earth or water and afaat a lizard; moving 
on land or near water like one) there can hardly be any doubt 
that it is Hodgson’s Yellow-headed Wagtail, “‘the most aquatic of all Wag- 
tails ’, which chiefly frequents marshes, and edges of rivers, tanks, etc. 
If the difficulty of distinguishing the male and female of these birds is borne 
in mind, it would be better to treat the name in the feminine as an instance 
of a otfaaram aat like many other bird-names in Sanskrit, and it 
would then be a specific name for the above-named Wagtail. I may add 
that the selection of a water-lizard and a water-Wagtail makes it highly 


*This rendering of %g4T4t would perhaps help to explain the movement 
of a storm crashing upon a forest with the zigzag, turning and twisting motion of a large 
water-lizard first on the land and then throwing itself into the water with a loud splash, 
referred to in the Rgveda:— 
“arf HrsMrear ex ara TATAAT"”—1.29. 6. 
Cf. aera, the Sat creeper, which climbs upon a tree (List of New Words in the 
Introduction to #tfre qa ). 
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probable that @fea is a fish and nota deer as taken by the commenta- 
tors. All three water creatures are of very active habits, befitting the nature 
of Water-nymphs. 

9. <A few of the so-called lexical common names of the bird may now 
be explained. The adnoun qt (whose nest is not visible) for a=" 
can only refer tothe White and Yellow Wagtails which do not breed in 
the plains of India. qams refers to a particular phase in the plum- 
age of the White and White-faced Wagtails in which the black on the 
breast is reduced to a narrow crescent in summer. This corresponds to 
aracag of Fatt :— 

“Foy wad BIMBIdT Tal eT caAal ASeaCATATAT —10.7. 

The feat aaa of aactfert and ararraz of aaerat is the immature White- 
faced Wagtail or a young Hodgson’s Pied Wagtail in both of which 
the black patch on the breast is a small one. ##wet (##<%, a mirror; 
holding a mirror to an excellent eye, i.e. resembling one); ##ay (FFT, 
hard, having a neatand compact body); #mét (moving on the sands); 
eae and awa (cf. ass; tripping beautifully); fraft (going about 
in pairs). Harzvr (surpassing the fish in agility and beauty of form, both 
fish and bird being used as comparisons for beautiful eyes); AzaTaT 
(auspicious named; cf. az of qactfeat and names ending in ¥z in arts) ; 
and wafafs (abounding in love or passionate—‘‘squrcmnafaarcarad” 
as the male bird not only displays before the female but also sings 
lustily during consummation and after the act). This last name, wafafa, 
derived differently (<aeaera fafa: aa ger) and therefore, misunderstood, 
gave rise to the belief that there is wealth underneath where the birds 
mate :— 


“afeafatadata aaaata aferq’—a. afeat, 44,12. 
However eager or ardent, the bird will not mate except where there is 
wealth underground :— 
“agy Safa c asada Tae: 
qT Sreraafaatatats aes Ser: —aratacamay, 7, 
auefafex also adds that there is likely to be coal underground where 
the bird voids, and advises the curious actually to dig for wealth or coal 
at such places: 
“‘Talgarrraaa areftaty’—44,12, 

In literature the @=a9q (the White or the White-faced Wagtail) is a 
standard of comparison for (i) the light, sportive gait of a young lady, and 
(ii) dark, beautiful, sparkling and longish-looking eyes: 

(1) «=a for the playful gait of a goddess: 

“aa auradt 4a aad esa’ —ofertieata. 

(2) Lover, willing to stake his life for the sake of a maiden possessing 

eyes like a qo" : 
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“qs asaaisaae | faxtadta afe aft arg’ —sge. 


(3) <A pair of White Wagtails, supposed to face each other, as it were, 
at the root of the nose of the beloved—the contrasting black 
breast-patches of the birds representing the black of the eyes. 


“Seana qearata Sa e- 
aah wad arate’ —farsrarer 


(4) The almond-shaped long eyes of Srikrsna :— 


‘aod aaa aaatle Ae’ —aMATaIT, 104.46 


(5) The river Ganga personified as a young woman with a pair of 
white Wagtails for her eyes: 


“aedt weet fara oft watat 
ae wit efacasarasatter” — FART 


B. PIPITS 


Pipits are small brown birds, whitish or pale—fulvous below and strea- 
ked on the breast. On one side, they are related to the Wagtails like which 
they run on the ground and wag their tails up and down but more, sedately, 
and on the other to the larks which they resemble somewhat in plumage 
and other characters. According to their habits, they are called Tree- 
Pipits, Ground- or Indian-Pipits and Water-Pipits. In the breeding season, 
the males suddenly rise in the air, uttering their song and after reaching 
the highest point (which is not very high) come down in an abrupt curve, 
with suff partly extended wings. They are known as aagt (from Sanskrit 
aatt—eaatet )in Hindi and eptfert* in Sanskrit after the manner of their flight 
and song. Other Sanskrit names are @faat or Sfmt (Gast; “afeat 
eaifest aa-” famvews, from their tail wagging habit). The equation, 
“qsaa aaftesn:” of adie if not applicable to the Red-start as 
suggested in Art.10 would certainly apply to these birds which are closely 
allied to Wagtails. 





*Of “ope: ae qer weg:’—Com. on araraatratfaars, 7.16. 
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THE LARKS 


1. The Larks of India proper are small grey-brown birds closely resembling 
the Pipits. They are less nimble and have a more crouching gait. Not all 
the members of the family are good singers, and only the true Sky-Lark, the 
Crested Lark and the Singing Bush-Lark are appreciated for their song and 
favoured as cage-birds in India. The others have only a few sweet notes 
which can hardly be dignified by the name of a song. The rhapsody of the 
Sky-Lark is world -famous and it is not to be wondered at if one of the ancient 
Vedic singers has been named after this’ bird—azert v. 1., arent. Next 
comes the Crested Sky-lark which sings high up in the air like the true 
Sky-lark and takes the notes of several other birds in its sweep. The singing 
Bush-Lark also has a full and sweet song but not at all comparable with that 
of the Sky-Lark or even the Crested’ Lark. It sings both on the wing and on 
the ground. About the song-flight of the Sky-Lark, Smythies remarks: 
“In the song-flight the bird mounts vertically or obliquely with a vigorous 
fluttering action to a great height in the air, the song commencing a few 
feet from the ground. The bird remains poised, head to wind, the wing 
beats momentarily interrupted-at intervals. It presently sinks gently down 
with wings inclined upwards till it suddenly completes the descent by an 
abrupt drop to the ground....The song..may be heard from October to 
April at all times of the day but specially at dawn long before it is really 
light.” 

2. wera (fir. #%, ‘song of praise’, or ‘what is carried away’ and aT, 
strength, power of wings, i.e. a bird which sings during flight, or which is 
carried high on wings), et and ar@it at (ararafe faz) referring to its 
beautiful song as a prayer, are names for the Himalayan and Indian 
Sky-Larks. Its song high up ‘‘at Heaven’s Gate”, is well described by 
TTTTT : 

“ory feared facarafeet, aratsart wat erat” —8.55 


3. The excellence of the sustained, varied, and vigorous song of the 
Sky-Lark has been well recognized in qees< Taga which lays down that 
a baby-boy six months old should be given solid food at a special aasTaa 
ceremony at which the first feed should consist of the flesh of certain birds 
according as the parents desire him to develop certain qualities in his adult 
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life. Thus he should be given the flesh of the atari or the Sky-Lark, if 


he is to excel in eloquence :— 


AISISAT AAT ATHAATRHTASA, 1.19.7 


Compare— “vata fret ad aregrsar: aw stata.” — azeafeat, 87.15. 
The following half verse from fatmewe with alternative readings 
would seem to refer to two different birds, a Quail and a Sky-Lark. Both 
the readings are set out below:— 
(1) Hea@eat weed aredt atearfaat 
(2) Breraeat weg ater are ettrarfear 

Now weaat (frequenting cultivated land) is certainly applicable both 
to a Quail and the Sky-Lark, but it is very doubtful how far art for a 
Quail si correct, and here lies the main difficulty. tr, Aft and favarerer 
give et for only one kind of bird, which is evidently the Sky-Lark, and 
no other lexicon, to my knowledge, gives areit fora quail except probably 
on the basis of No. 2 above. The epithet 7e¢atm (winged-lizard) is 
clearly a wrong reading for 7eq ater (fighting with wings ), since the Quails, 
when they fight, strike each other with their wings. Similarly, the epithet 
armas, though it may refer to the Quails’ habit of roosting on the 
ground at night with the bill pointing upwards, would seem to be a 
wrong reading of =trefaat (sporting, dancing, in the sky) which is 
perfectly true of the Sky-Lark. werfadt in Prakrit for ‘a kind of bird’ (from 
mw, the sky, and ara, dancing) is clearly the same as @tv-atfaat, and, there- 
fore, the Sky-Lark. It would be seen, therefore, that the original 
synonymy of fa#rmey was the one set out as No. | above, and in this 
the first half “qrera@at wagitit” — refers to a Quail, and the second 
half—*‘aredt anrrenfaat’’—to the Sky Lark. It is incorrect, as the commentators 
have assumed, to treat all the four terms as relating to a single bird. 


4. The Rufous Shert-toed Lark belonging to genus Calandrella is 
known as a4er and a#@ in Hindi which at once reminds one of Sanskrit 
aarate. It is also the arf of aw and ata, which has been explained by 
semmrara, «swith a quotation from some Glossary: “atdfat: afaaest: taeq: 
aarrafer:, ast sf ate’; comp.—“adiet afraeat aniieraa oa aqa:” 
(arasrrarfrerca) . 

Now the Rufous Short-toed Lark as a resident bird occurs here arid there 
in small numbers, but in the winter these are greatly augmented by very 
large flocks migrating from outside into the plains of North India and ‘they 
are then netted’ in large numbers for food. Thus this Lark is =e in 
Sanskrit and 441 in Hindi, and the synonymy of wzgrt with are is not 
quite correct. The weartfaeraft equates adat, afaet, ade, and ada, with 
arate and gives amg as the vernacular equivalent of a##, and arTeg of 
wam. The weqreigy also has confused these names and equated ad# and 
afaa@t with the vernacular arg. This mix-up is due to the fact that the 
Rufous Short-toed Lark is =e, ardf%, and also afeae% (Quail-like sparrow) . 
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It was regarded as a Quail-like sparrow because it was plentiful during 
the winter with flocks of migrating Quails and was largely netted along with 
them, and this seems to be the reason why it has been placed with the 
Quails in we and aaa afeat as already stated. They are also the arma 
afaat (fr. att a month and, therefore, a Quail-like bird that visits the 
country fora short period or a season only) and draafaat( fr. gt to kill, the 
birds being killed in large numbers for food). 

The aaafefrave includes in one synonymy, three names of three 
different birds of-the Lark family :— 


WET HHTT ATMS: FATA: | 


PHU is HUE in other lexicons, but instead of being a synonym for the 
Sky-Lark, it is the same as Hindi aera (#ea 4:) for the Bysh Larks, 
other than the Singing Bush Lark, which have hardly asong and this fact 
is recognised in the imitative names #¥ae and A7eae. 

The Singing Bush Lark is known as aft in Hindi and afta fam 
in Telugu, and these names are probably traceable to @erfia, the same 
as afqas, which means simply ‘a bird’ according to the lexicons 
but should have been rendered, as I strongly suspect, as ‘a kind of bird.’ 
A perusal of the various Unadi Sutras and lexicons shows that many specific 
bird-names have been briefly rendered simply as ‘a bird’ so that it is most 
likely that the term #varfiq or afiamvs, was also so dealt with, and the 
bird’s identity having been lost, the expression came to mean just ‘a bird’. 
An absurd etymological explanation also has been offered for avarfat :— 
MS HITT afa:, TaTeTsfaca—meeaergA, for everybody knows, and the 
etymologist certainly knew, that the ‘digestive fire’ (@eaf:) is in the 
stomach of all creatures including birds and not in the throat or neck. 
If on the other hand the lexicographer had to interpret it as a specific 
bird-name, he would have derived it in some such way :— 

asen ofa: meceniatr; comp. ware amt arise: (ta. v7. 1.4), and 

afaait uate stfawa (ibid. 2.4.) 
The singing Bush-Lark is very vocal and has a powerful voice—a caged 
bird often singing for the better part-of twenty four hours of the day during 
the season and hence the name, afa#vs or #artfiq. This derivation finds 
support from the fact that the name is on a par with aqws for the Cuckoo 
and readily explains the Hindi name afta for the singing Bush-Lark, 
otherwise it is very difficult to see why the bird should have been named afta 
and afta frat (aftraen) i.e. fire, and fire-sparrow respectively in Hindi 
and Telugu. Compared with the other Bush-Larks with harsh 
notes (#7), the singing Bush-Lark would pass for a good and powerful 
songater, and though, nowhere in comparison with the Sky-Lark or the 
Crested Lark, it is nevertheless a popular cage-bird of India. 

The qat 4e% and aq weH are names of a particular bird which 
is described as #4 (crouching), 4fATT (roosting and breeding on the 
ground), ¥% (ground-born), and eetasat (walking little or in 
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short spurts) in grafefrave, usafrasve and weqgerr. These characters 
agree very well with the habits of the Finch Larks. Salim Ali 
says about the Ashy-crowned Finch Lark—‘‘This little Lark affects 
flat, open cultivated country and semi-barren waste land. It is 
usually met with in pairs or parties which run along the ground, body held 
low, in short zig-zag spurts, facing this way and that, in search of food. 
Its colouration is remarkably obliterative and matches the ground to per- 
fection... The nest is a tiny, neatly made saucer-like depression in the ground 
....in open country.” In regard to their obliterative colouration, Whistler 
mentions another trait of the birds: “On the ground their colouration 
renders these Larks very inconspicuous, and an observer walking along is 
often astonished at the numbers which rise one by one around him and 
then fly away in a dense flock from the ground which was apparently empty 
of life.”’ They are called g& and zasfagt the same as Fem FeH (crouching or 
squatting sparrow) in Hindi. 

Lastly we have fawmaver included by aaaRft in its list of song- 
sparrows. As the name implies, it is a bird which wears a sharply pointed 
crest on the fore-crown like a fa7# or upright sectarian mark on_ the 
forehead. It is clearly the Crested Lark. This bird is spread to the west and 
central Asia also; compare, Khar-i-sar, having a thorn i.e. a crest of 
pointed feathers on the head) for a Lark in Persian. The Hindi name for 
this bird is #4, which may be from Sanskrit eta (having a crest) 
or #08ta, a basket, referring to the little cage in which it is confined as 
a pet. The cage being covered with at least two folds of cloth, the bird is 
not distracted and continues to sing even when it is carried about along a 
busy thorough-fare. 
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THE WHITE EYE 


The White Eye is a small arboreal bird chiefly oiive-green and pale 
yellow in colour, and easily recognised by a conspicuous white ring round 
the eye. A tiny and pretty bird like this would simply pass for a gfaat* 
or wefsat in Sanskrit, and indeed its Hindi name ataat (a little child) 
shows that it was just a 9fattin Sanskrit. Its short pretty song, rather 
nasal in tone, should claim for it the name azgq (a kind of bird—M.W.) 
for it. a yF means ‘having colour’and also ‘a nasal tone’ and admirably 
suits the White Eye in both the senses. 


*For fat in the sense of a small or dear little bird, see Art. 22 B. 
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THE RUBY-CHEEK 


The tiny Ruby-cheek does not occur west of Sikkim, and we cannot 
expect a Sanskrit name for it. It is a brilliant metallic green bird with 
copvery-red about the face, and stands very close to the-Sun-birds in size 
and habits and would ordinarily pass for one. Its twittering call notes 
resemble those of the White Eye. 
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THE SUN-BIRDS 


1. The Sun-birds are of small and delicate make and the majority of the 
males are clothed in resplendent metallic plumage, and they are therefore 
easy of recognition as a group. They are found solitary or in pairs and 
being entirely of arboreal habits they feed on minute insects and the nectar 
of flowers. The males have a short but pretty song in the breeding season. 
The birds of the Aethopyga genus are brilliantly dressed in metallic green 
or blue, crimson, yellow and purple. They have metallic green or crimson 
tails, the middle pair of feathers prolonged. Certain varieties like the Indian 
Yellow-backed Sun-bird, the Fire-tailed Yellow-backed Sun-bird, and the 
Nepal Yellow-backed Sun-bird are common in the Himalayan valleys of 
North India and Nepal. They are evidently the gatigsq (Golden- flower) 
of the garden of Indra described in the aagam, ch. 39, 18:— 

“ATAU WHA: ATATLATAT ze: 

arrears: aforgustgarfate:” 
These tiny Sun-birds of multicoloured and shining plumage are comparable 
with the still smaller Humming Birds of America described as ‘‘jewels on 
wings’, and it is interesting to note that their Indian counterparts too have 
been portrayed as possessing ‘a be-jewelled plumage’— “arareeaqea”’ 
in the above verse. They have been beautifully described by ayqata under 
the name of aif=after (farstfasa to tinkle or jingle, iii to their sweet 
jingling song) :— 

“aa: faenfsastfaegr aatfafa: carfenataster 

aaa (vl. mara)  qacfoetfeared: ae qa: 

fad: qaiewederared: aquest: 7a 

faegar sitfsatearfuar taaat-ataet pare 

arataa, 10.29-30. 


2. The Purple Sun-bird, common throughout India, is aye and 
mgez, (the Bee or Honey-Bird, cf. Urdu, w#eara for it), so named 
from its small size, glistening black plumage, and the habit of collecting 
honey from the flowers. It is mentioned as Fa*e in aT, 36.5 :— 
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“age Wat: Tata FETA: 
saita aaa feata zafaq zafaa” 


It is known in Hindi as ga@qét which is synonymous with gt¥aa (flower- 
sucker), the same as 4q#< or agy. Gorressio’s edition of the Ramayana 
also mentions the bird as aqya@mt at 2.56.11 according to the St. Petersberg 
Dictionary. 
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FLOWER-PECKERS 


The Flower-peckers are tiny Himalayan birds (3.2" to 4.5”) resemb- 
ling the Sun-birds in habits, but beyond a twitter they have nothing in the 
way of a song. Brightly coloured species like the Indian Scarlet-backed 
and the Fire-breasted Flower-peckers would ordinarily pass for a variety 
of gaigey considered in the preceding article but not as a wif a0fen, 
for they have no song. Others like the Plain-coloured and Tickell’s Flower- 


peckers would, from their small size, ranked go by the common name of 
afeat for any small bird. 
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PITTAS 


Three varieties of Pitta are found in India. The Indian Pitta is found 
all over the country, the Blue-naped Pitta occurs in the outer Himalayas 
from Nepal eastwards, while the Blue Pitta of Bhutan is found in Assam 
and further east. They are coarsely built birds (7"-9") with a short tail 
and long and powerful legs. Terrestrial by habit they feed chiefly on 
insects, lizards and occasionally mice. Their stumpy shape and upright 
carriage are distinctive. The male has a ‘“‘magnificent double whistle’”’ as 
well as a song. ; 

The Indian Pitta has a plumage variegated with blue, green, black, 
white, fulvous and crimson, and is very aptly known as at (bird of 
nine colours) in Hindi. The Blue-naped Pitta is tawny rufous, washed with 
grass-green on the back, rump and tail, and bright blue on the nape and 
hind neck. The Blue variety is blue above and has a blue wash on different 
parts of the body, some red on the head and nape and yellow on the breast. 
The name qaagst (shaped like a lotus flower prior to opening out), if 
correctly equated with faarg (fr Cuckoo and ay a bird, i.e., a bird with 
a double call-note like the Cuckoo) in wardfararafn and weesetga should 
properly belong to the Pitta. If frarg is rendered as ‘havinga body like the 
Cuckoo’s’ it would refer to a bird like the Large Cuckoo-Shrike which is 
a dark grey bird and can by no means be described as THqS4. 

Another probable name for the beautiful Indian Pitta is faaa (fray, 
armaitsa aH—a painted bird), corresponding to Hindi #7, mentioned 
with other song birds of the Himalayas.: 


“ea dqearia Praha aad: | 


Giana: HafssHeaeaar | 
frames aera a Age: II TATU, 36,2-4. 


afaae (beautifully painted) is the Common Kingfisher, a little jewel of 
a bird in its own class (Art. 41). It-is, however, quite possible that fram 
and affam% are synonymous with each other and refer to the common 
Kingfisher alone. 
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BROAD-BILLS 


The Broad-bills, as their name indicates, are characterised by very broad 
and flattish bills. They are small birds (not over 10”) but possess a beauti- 
ful plumage of striking colours—green, blue, black, and yellow. They are 
denizens of deep ever-green forests and insectivorous by habit. The Long- 
tailed Broad-bill is found throughout the Himalayas and Hodgson’s Broad- 
bill is confined to the Eastern Himalayas as far west as Nepal. They build 
gigantic pear-shaped nests which are suspended from the end of a branch 
over-hanging a stream or pool of water. They are unwary birds and show 
no fear of man. They have a whistling call and are known as Uza"n 
(afrqs) in Hindi though the name is more appropriate to the 
Long-tailed Broad-bill which is principally green and blue with some 
yellow and orange-yellow on the chin and throat. It has also a blue collar 
(aft) and a pointed and graduated blue and green tail somewhat 
resembling the Parrot’s. Its climbing habits when engaged in searching 
for insect food are very Parrot-like, and being familiar birds of the forests 
of Nepal and its foot-hills it must have had a Sanskrit name. I have, how- 
ever, not come across any for these birds, but the name yyrsH for a 
certain plant could well have signified the Long-tailed variety, as birds and 
plants often share names between them. ‘That it had a name after a Parrot 
is clear enough from the Hindi name of agarm (afa-qa) from the collar 
consisting of a single blue stripe as against the two-or three-coloured collar 
of the Large Indian Parrot described as faatafa by poet wet in:— 


“aude fd. pbiteierd: 
facorafafa: west auf: qRT:”—2.€, 
The Parrot-bills were thus probably known as afyF or THIS. 
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WOODPECKERS 


1. Woodpeckers are well-known Indian birds more than one species of 
which occur in every part of the country. Most of the species are adorned 
with a crimson crest in strong contrast with a pied and darker body-colour. 

aratare and arsagee (v.l. asaz) in Sansk. and eraqless, Hs or HeoNTAT 
(fr. Sk. asgeet, #183, or *#I8SaTz) in Pali are common names for all Wood- 
peckers. If the element a@ae in rata has anything to do ‘with the 
Vedic ararfe for ‘a musical rattle’, this name should be regarded as 
primarily applicable to the ‘drumming Woodpeckers’ like the Great Slaty, 
the Scaly-bellied Green and the Yellow-fronted Pied Woodpeckers which 
produce a vibrating noise, “louder than a watchman’s rattle’, with 
quickly repeated blows of their beak on a branch or bamboo, and thence 
by extension to any Woodpecker. In its original sense, therefore, the name 
aratar would mean, ‘one who makes music on wood or bamboo’. 
Generally speaking, however, no such distinction is observed and both 
the names are commonly applied to all birds of the family. One of them 
figures as 413% in the wearTd? story in the faaWe section of Tarra; as 
ware (wart) in the FtafaT ora (206) and aseranteonagy (qAReZH THT) in 
the saranstay (210). aagage in M. Williams is perhaps a mistake for 
qagees, cf. Pali erantees for a Woodpecker. 

2. The Great Slaty Woodpecker of the Himalayan Terai and nearby 
plains is a magnificent bird (20 inches) of an ashy grey plumage with a 
pale crimson patch below the eye and saffron-yellow, tinged with red, 
throat and foreneck. It is not a shy bird and moves in parties of four to 
ten or twelve, and is very noisy. The call is a peculiar and quite distinctive 
whinnying note, and the drumming noise it makes “starts with slow very 
resonant taps which get faster and faster, finishing off with a series of rolling 
reverberations which can be heard at a great distance’? (S. Baker). ava 
means (i) the Large Indian Parrakeet, (ii) the Peacock, and (iii) a Wood- 
pecker. Evidently the term is both an epithet-and a substantive specifying 
the largest bird in each group. 44 gam! mentions waya and #Tee_eRE (in- 
correct for #magzem as the Jungle fowl is separately mentioned as ¥¥Ez) 
as different and the former is clearly meant for this grand Woodpecker. 


1. 228s, 498. 53: 
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It has been regarded as one of the auspicious birds of augury and its call 
or resonant, drumming was a very welcome sound.: 


‘TMMAIe: WeeTIIA TIT: | 
areal: Wear saa AAqeTy” 1 
—Felad? 
“sat: HAIG TSTTATAT AF: | 
Hawt Tat af gearcafaftsry 1” 
—arevsagey and Aerated 


3. The beautiful Golden-backed Woodpecker (11”) is one of the best 
known in the whole group as it is found all over the country from the Hima- 
layan foot-hills downwards. Its pied plumage, bright crimson crest, rich 
golden yellow back and the loud call never fail to attract the attention of 
persons with eyes and ears to see and listen. The eq synonymy 
includes two additional adnouns ae (having a very powerful call) 
.and #@zrat for a Woodpecker and these are not found in M. Williams 
and other lexicons. #4 meanis ‘variegated’ and ‘gold’ so that the name or 
epithet 4m means ‘having both a variegated and a_ golden body’ 
and it is submitted that the name applies to this common bird. The 
subject of the following descriptive verse of ay7aty is most probably this 
Woodpecker :— 


‘Tara a aertfrreas aniiacfrsarate: | 
aqaanifreraaeaaT Ss oT Ta afer” | 
—alratare Tras 


The red crest (t@qarqet) in front, golden-yellow in the middle, and 
brown elsewhere in the plumage hardly fits any other bird, and the poet 
appears purposely to have avoided the rather harsh sounding common 
names for it, and he certainly knew that the name waqa belonged to a 
different variety of Woodpecker. 

4. The Speckled Piculet (4 inches) and the Rufous Piculet (3.5 inches ) 
are tiny Woodpeckers. The first is found throughout the Himalayas and 
the adjoining plains and the second from Nepal Eastwards. They haunt 
bamboos and.bore holes in them for nests, the entrance hole being bored 
just below a node (Smythies). #r7# means ‘bamboo and also a_ kind 
of bird’ in M. Williams, and the #r birds of Ramayana and some of 
the Puranas are the beautiful little Piculets whose voices are a quaint little 
piping imitation (or querulous miniature) of their larger brethren (S. 


5.83-25. 

3. 6.18-1953.158, 52-54, See also AgTATea 3.108.8; 3. 159, 86; 
TAIT, aferaqrs 42.64, 

4. 10.30. 
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Baker). The following verses help to bring out the difference between 
a@iam as a bamboo-clump and #ta# as a bird:— 


‘Hafetarsith: TATA ATH: | ; 
vdaraa agfaatfad ad eq = (TATA) 5 
‘araea gaa afd saeefr” = (eHrageror) 6 
“qe alread tat qe mifaTT!” (Ibid)? 
“faedineam Feat: Alaa aeAaT” (Ibid )8 
‘wa: treed wagers |” | (eevee) ° 


Commentators and many lexicographers have missed the meaning of atv 
as a bird simply because their mind was obsessed with the dry bamboos of 
Kalidasa in which holes had been bored by the black bees and which when 
blown over by a high breeze produced whistling sounds :— 


“geared watt: Hea: Tea: ” (at) 7° 
5. Finally, I may be forgiven for the wild guess I offer below in respect 
of a. couple of verses in the aa4qz— 
“Fapaeat aqatat weraert: farafoer: 
qa a: Seat ear asa sa 
Tavaer: Har: Aaafer 
aera: TTaeST TATA” (AV.)12 


In an attempt at interpreting the above verses the following may well be 
borne in mind:— 


“fafatarargfufa | aq atafe safe...” (AV.)} 


where insects and other creeping things. so much in evidence in the wet 
season, are mentioned, and 
“FZ weal aearcet F arerat fansite: 1” (AV. )38 


where certain malignities are described as wat: and acrea:. In 
English translations of these Sitktas, the terms waq and amqw@ are 


5. 3.75.12. ° 

6. qurearereq 18.19. 
7. 18.22. 

8. 18.27. 

9. werq ATT 22.50. 
10. 56. 

1. 1V.37, 4-5. 

12. XI0.1.46. 


13. XII.1.50. 
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taken too literally whereas the Hindi rendering regards AV. IV. 37 asa 
charm or as prescribing means against the swarms of various tropical insects 
which invaded the homes of the Indo-Aryans in the evening during the 
watery (rainy) season. This, it is submitted, is probably the more correct 
interpretation, having particular regard to the general tenor of this and 
other similar saktas of this Veda. It must however be stated that my 
agreement with the avsa ends here, ‘as my own rendering follows a line 
different from theirs. 

The nuisance of insect-pests must have been very great indeed in Vedic 
times when the country around was full of jungles and marshes which are 
the great breeding grounds of all sorts of insect life. Stinking bugs and flies 
(Pentatomidae and genus Chrysopa respectively ) are evil-smelling and seem 
to have been euphemistically addressed as aeat:15 and the buzzing 
(singing ) mosquitos, beetles and other insects and moths, swarming and 
dancing around light and fire, as ataea:. These were driven off or 
were kept away with-the strong-smelling herbs and incense named earlier 
in the same Suakta. The terms @fea, as, and aratet would seem to be insect- 
destroying birds—efea (Hindi @at) the beautiful Chloropsis; aq (‘the 
white’, Hindi gaa, i.e., milk-white and agq%, the White bird in the 
verse from Ramayana quoted above), the white Paradise Flycatcher and 
araé (atafare) the drumming and rattling Woodpecker. All three frequent 
large trees in search of istsect-food and have musical or semi-musical 
voices (##4:—a#a a musical instrument); Cf. RV. 11.43.3. where the 
root 4 in @aafe is used in association with ##t as a bird’s voice as in the 
above verses from the AV. Again the dipping and undulating flight of the 
Woodpeckers and the brilliantly white Paradise Flycatchers with their long 
trailing ribbons gives an impression as if the birds are moving on swings 
(is@t). Inshort the charm draws an inviting picture of the large fig 
trees, and asks the various /nsects with the flattering epithets of wed and 
awa to be well advised (#ftag1 a¥@q) to visit the trees where swings 
and music await them (to be, of course, gobbled up there by the birds). 
The principles underlying the charm are deceit and flattery :— 

“fraser a4 qeafea sera: 1’”” 

6. This digression is just intended to secure, if possible, a most ancient 
literary pedigree to a Woodpecker (amare). At any rate the basic idea 
of the charm put forth by the =4taq@ Asa is worth investigation at the 
hands of Vedic Scholars. 





14. Published by. the Svadhyaya Mandala of Satara. 

15. In the same way they have been ironically given the names of sweet-smelling herbs 
and herbal products, #tevafra, yaradt etc. In the alternative these drugs also were 
used with the strong-smelling apTyt to drive off the insects—evil beings—as assumed by 
amrata ~who renders TWeaqicava: as STRTFTE or malignant beings, and according to 
him the words @feat: and atat: qualify TS a0:. 

16. Compare also— areata fiat ardtdtsfi fe qefa—afefnce qda, 3.6. ata 


according to tradition is an inayspicious bird—See Art. 
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BARBETS 


1. The Barbetsare essentially birds of the tree-tops, from whence they 
utter their loud monotonous call-notes for hours on end; but owing to 
their green or greenish plumage blending with the foliage they are difficult 
to see, and for this reason few people know them by sight. All nod their 
heads in a peculiar manner in the act of calling. Sanskrit fava for ‘a 
kind of bird’, if derived from its habit of eating ffva (figs and other 
fruits), may well apply to the Barbets as a group of fruit-eating birds, but 
if the name is after the bird’s call it would be specific for a particular Barbet. 

2. The Great Himalayan Barbet (13”) is olive-brown streaked with 
greenish-yellow above, and roughly the same colour below, striped yellow 
and brown on the sides, blue down the centre with a scarlet patch under the 
tail. Seen from a distance it appears to be a dark dully-coloured bird. 
Purely arboreal, it is best known by its call, ‘a loud melancholy mee-ou 
or pyillo’ (Whistler), and according to Hume “a fine plaintive call, till- 
low, till-low, till-low...uttered’ in a chorus, striking and pleasant’ 
Stuart Baker on the other hand, renders the call as a triple ‘pio-pio-pio’. 
It is well-known how difficult it is to render bird-voices into human syllables 
and no two persons agree in their syllabification. Bearing this fact in mind 
and the nature of the bird’s call as syllabified above it is not at all difficult 
to see that Hindi faatet, @ét and 4a, and Sansk. faera for this Barbet are 
of an onomatopoetic origin as indeed the following Hindi verse would 
show: 


“wea ‘drat drat frafe acat aré”—zafafa 


Hindi @@, from fa and agar a call, clearly refers to the triple ‘pio- pio- 
pio’ rendering of S. Baker, while Sans. fava is ahappy blend of the bird’s 
call as well as its fruit-eating habit. 

3. In areadead, fad (Verse 1676) az says that an oil-thief is 
reborn as a frye bird (“freraetaeeme”) which would seem to be in keeping 
with the bird’s olive or yellow-brown plumage...the colour of oil. It is 
one of the birds that were eaten in the long past: 


1. ‘Stray Feathers’, Vol. VIII. 
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“qe Twas Tar frerraraft”—serafedr, p. 46 


The azar ofa (a¢ a_ fig-berry and @ to destroy; Prakrit 7sa1— 
az+wa?) appears to be the sameas fra. asaqetas of ergata (“Heaeias 
asqret”) and aergaae, 1.7, and a=aritae of avg, 118, 55, refer like 
frera in a dual sense to the bird’s habit of keeping to dense foliaged 
tree-tops (H={—a bower +t to disappear or conceal) and its sweet 
call-notes (a>4—pleasing). Hindi faatet for this Barbet is very close 
to these names —aaeit-Aqet  - fratet. 

4. The Northern Green Barbet (10.5” ) and the Lineated Barbet (11”) 
are generally of a green colour and both have a similar call—kutur-kutur- 
kutur—and they go by the name ¥éx in the North as well as in the South and 
in Ceylon. These are undoubtedly the gee birds of the am. afgat where one 
of them forms a trio of very noisy birds dedicated to the deities presiding 
over horse-races :— 


“safe: gevetateet atfrary 1” —24.39. 


wafa is the Screech Owl or the Noisy Common Owlet and amie the 
White-breasted Water-hen, and the noisy character of all three is typical 
of the tumultuous applause and commotion attending a horse-race. The 
Blue-throated Barbet (9”) with its ‘took-a-rook’, ‘took-a-rook’ is known as 
gages in the vernacular and would be included in the ¥ee group. This 
noisy Barbet has, as it were, the fire in its throat and has therefore been 
consecrated to afta? :— 


“MAG FEST’ —V.S. 24, 23. 


5. The Crimson-throated Barbet (6") is a thick-billed, gaudy and 
dumpy looking green bird of the size of the Common Sparrow. It has a 
loud, monotonous ringing call tuk, tuk, tuk,...., as of a distant copper- 
smith hammering on his metal (Salim Ali), heard during the hotter parts 
of the day. The regular beat of its notes combined with its head-movements, 
now in one direction and now in another is very suggestive of a little drum- 
mer-boy playing alternately on a pair of small drums and that is how 
it is called feferrmae in gaa and feftsarae (v.l. aftsarme) in ae from 
fefesq a drum or in Prakrit ‘bell-metal- ware’ and ‘Worker in Brass’ and 
amtaz a small boy. Prakrit warts and Pali fefer (fefer ?—fsfveq) refer to 
it. Hindi dara or at (coppersmith) corresponds to the meaning of the 
word fefs® in Prakrit, whence its popular English name, ‘the Coppersmith’. 

6. The showy appearance of this little green bird, with patches of red, 
yellow and black about the head and breast accounts for its selection for the 
next birth of a jewel-thief in wqeqfa under the name of g7#q', a gold-smith: 





2. See para 6, Art. 27. 


3. Wet aeAEMTay. 
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afracrrarats gat AA ATA: | 
fafartfa a cafe Mad saHT TI 12.61 


Similarly the #7# (cf. gwaF a gold-smith) of the following is this 
Barbet: f : 


Hatteras seat a ahead: | arTagem, 36.4 


Both these names are very close to Hindi daa (Copper-smith) for 
the bird though the former gives it a higher status. 
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HONEY-GUIDE 


A single species of this bird, the yellow-backed Honey-Guide, occurs 
in the Himalayas at two places only, viz., in Sikkim and near Murree and 
Abbotabad where, again, it is very rare. No Sanskrit name is available for 
it. 
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CUCKOOS 


The birds of this family are divided into two groups, the one arboreal 
and parasitic, and the other terrestrial and non-parasitic. 


A. PARASITIC CUCKOOS 


1. The parasitic nature of Cuckoos has long been known in India 
as we find one named as aeqamtin the am. afgat, 24.34. Other common 
names are 4 or Tye. These are usually applied to the Himalayan 
Cuckoo and the Koel but the expression veyse atfa evidently includes the 
aids group as well :— ae 


“seq fanfe vat: sama : 
wea eat tet: Teqvecrfa:” 
faereq#Tet, 27.4, BTETATAT, Pt. 12. 


In this verse a love-sick person complains principally against the Cuckoo 
but generalises against the whole tribe including the Hawk-Cuckoos, the 
Pied Crested-Cuckoo, etc. whose calls are not welcome to a separated lover. 
Cuckoos other than the Black Koel cuckold small birds of different kinds, 
e.g., Babblers, Chats, Pipits, Wagtails, etc., and knowledge of this fact on 
the part of the ancients is fully reflected in the names given above and in 
the half verse from mga given below :— 


wate: Tea: aa Taft’ —5.22. 
The Koel of the plains on the other hand victimises the common House- 
Crow and occasionally the Jungle-Crow, and is therefore called #T#q%. 
The male bird’s loud call of ‘gg %g’ has given us names like Hg7e, 
agua ctc., for it and the name 4g! for the night of the New- 
moon which is supposed to be as black as the bird itself. Sanskrit rages 
appears to have been formed on a false analogy with the Prakrit aq 


1. AV.7.47.1. For other derivations of HE see AF, 6.11.23: 
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frseet though, independently of the latter, itcan stand by: itself as “‘Crow- 
tailed”? which, however, is quite colourless and uninteresting. 4714 fas=et 
(arefaqetat — the Crow’s father’s sister) for the female Koel, 
on the other hand, seems to be an excellent name based upon the bird’s 
parasitisny. In India a sister often leaves her little children with a brother 
for rearing them and this is exactly how the female Cuckoo deals with her 
supposed brother, the Crow, and hence her nick-name, ‘the Crow’s aunt’. 
The Koel shares the names @tf4 and fae with the European and 
the Asiatic Cuckoos which breed in the Himalayas and, very sparingly, 
on the hills in certain parts of the country. It is therefore difficult to say 
whether a given reference is to the Cuckoo proper or to the Koel. 

2. aaa in “aeraniséurarma’”—V.S., 24.34. would be the Cuckoo if 
the Samhita was compiled in the North-West, for the Koel is non-existent 
in the extreme North-West and rare in the Punjab, but if the compila- 
tion took place in the He#eq, it is more probably the Koei. The reason for 
the dedication of the, bird to the deity presiding over the Half-months 
is apparently the fact that the bird performs only half its part in reproduc- 
tion and the particular name chosen emphasises this. 

3. The poets of Kashmir and others .describing Himalayan scenery 
(e.g. in the Puranas and other literature) have mentioned the Cuckoo by 
names like meas, fas, THA, Tye, and Yeatfeea and these names in the 
particular context refer to the European or the Asiatic Cuckoo both of 
which have a similar and very sonorous call of two notes ‘ku-koo’. In 
“arava fap:” V.S., 24.29 ft is one of these and the name, used purposely 
(aif ), must refer to the sweet amorous voice of the bird in the Spring. 
Poetic names like aqaty and wad would again seem to refer to these two 
birds as their voice is more melodious than the Koel’s; Cf. “qgurgat art ger 
alfeat..tfafarrgeire’—Kunala Jataka, where the extremely pleasant and 
full-throated voice of the gea#tfea (Cuckoo with spotted or variegated 
plumage; 987 a spot, cf. praca for wea, v.l, ara) is mentioned. Both 
the birds are grey above and barred or spotted white below and have been 
distinguished from the Koel (#4, s>1 or varratfea) as vaeatfret — 


“Sree Tat wradt fra 
mat apert fagt: aifeoreara arf’ cara, 2.52.2 
“aqarargar? fat faery: aifeererar’—efraa, 2.88.69 


In the save qa, a Jainwork by waaftata, two Cuckoo birds 
(‘at #tgat’) are one of the ten different items seen in a dream, and 
the scholiast explains the birds to be a waa @fma and a fafaa wife. 
yaa aifwa being the same as yea or faa #fFe in Pali the latter fafaa Fifer 
is either a mistake for a @fRT or is to be rendered as fa not faa, 
variegated i.e. of a uniform colour viz. black, or again it may 





2. “Saag Aa: i.e. bred in the Himalayas, taatH. 
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refer to one of the Malkohas which have a variegated plumage. In the 
Kunala Jataka, the Koel is called aq @ifra and the Asiatic Cuckoo 
gra Fifer. Hea? is Pali for Sansk. gq and has taken the place of FH (i.e. 
gsq) due to an erroneous substitution of y= for 77, e.g. in gawa. faa afer 
is a synonym for it in the Pali-English Dictionary (PTS. Edition). Hindi 
SH, TH or Ggy fr. yg7—gu a flower, for the same bird is a more correct 
form of 9% (957). 

4. The Himalayan Cuckoo, breeding in the Himalayas from Kashmir 
Eastwards, resembles the Asiatic Cuckoo in coloration and size but has a 
different voice. The male has a spring-song consisting of four dull booming 
notes, ‘hud-hud-hud-hud?’ similar in tone to the call of the Hoopoe (Smy- 
thies). This Cuckoo would therefore seem to be the gefa, a ae bird of 
aon. “gefa: gofaeaft:” is the definition given for it in the #eqq #a, and 
gfe is also a small child’s drum in Prakrit. The name is thus fully 
descriptive of the bird. This is apparently the Cuckoo whose voice has 
been described by faaaa as “atfeatanfrert:” (like the sound of a drum) 
in (#7) afe germ 33.89. In the preceding verse he uses the common 
classical expression #fraraTt for the Koel. The name #3ft may also apply 
to the Indian Cuckoo which too has a similar call of four melodious 
notes, “‘bo-ko-ta-ko”’, capable of being syllabified as “‘pu-pu, pu-pu” 
as well. aqarae (from 4a, a drum) is a kind of Himalayan bird in 3efax 
sma verse 2099 and from the similarity of the name to gf" it may 
also be for the Himalayan Cuckoo. Two other bird-names have been 
derived from the names of different kinds of drum feftsarray (fefteq- 
amas), the Little Barbet, and wmfaa (qa), the Stone Plover—See Arts. 
35 and 64. 

5. No description of fain Sanskrit literature, but refers to the 
Sweet Song of the “‘thrice welcome darling of the spring”—the Cuckoo or 
the Koel, the aaa ga of India.:— 


“RETA Tal TA era eae HATA | 
afa meraarfarcerng rata aaeaaty I 
waa, 9.26. 


I give below just a few examples to illustrate the knowledge of the ancients 
regarding some of their peculiarities, e.g.— 

(i) Cuckoos do not pair for the breeding season like other birds and 
promiscuity is very common with them (Jerdon) and this fact not 
only underlies the Prakrit adnoun tga (Sk. wigaa libertine) for the 
male Cuckoo but also the punishment prescribed for a man who has insul- 
ted his brother’s wife. He is tobe reborn as a Yemlfra so that he may 


3. Is it possible that $e alfea is the Pali rendering of Sansk. Gentine ? 
If so, the latter would be specific for the Himalayan Cuckoo though the later poets extended 
the term to the male of the Koel as well. 
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suffer the torture and humiliation of seeing his own sweetheart being pur- 
sued by others:— 


“staarat % qarcat at asafa alfec: | 
qeatrerarenfes sft Kae TT I 
wera, 13.111.76 


(ii) ‘Those who have listened to the first-broken and incomplete notes of 
the Cuckoo in early spring will appreciate the following :— 


“ausg cafe aasht farfart geatfrarat ea 1” 
waEeat, 6.4 
“Tad THOMASH A Ae ASTI 
realatsa: Fafererreratintact gona ¢ genta: 1” 
qatar, 2.9 
“STATA ASST CA: 


ca ea Waar: |” waa, 9.34 
As the season advances the voice feceenes fuller and sweeter 


“ 
GUSH UTS HTTHVS: 
qeatfeat argt qaa” =—-HaTeAa, 3.32 


adding character to mountain scenery :— 


“SHH rarer eaTeea Sag TAT TTT 1” TATU, 36.116. 


No poetic embellishment however can match the following simple state- 
ment about the peculiar charm that the Cuckoo lends to sylvan surroundings 


“afro tt: (a: aaa AETAT!” «= TaTT, afTas, 24.38 


6. Cuckoos whose calls are different from those of the birds men- 
tioned above are : (i) the Hawk Cuckoo, the Common and the Large; 
(ii) the Plaintive Cuckoo; (iii) the Banded Bay Cuckoo; (iv) the Violet 
Cuckoo; (v) the Emerald Cuckoo; (vi) the Drongo Cuckoo; (vii) the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo and (viii) the Red-Winged Crested Cuckoo. The 
first three and No. (vii) go under the common name of ala in Sans- 
krit, as their notes are plaintive in character. The breeding time for these 
often runs into the rainy season and the males are then very vocal. This 
coupled with the fact that they derive all the moisture they need from 
their soft food consisting of caterpillars and various kinds of figs etc. and 
are therefore not seen to visit the water, has given rise to the popular fiction 
that they drink only rain-drops and that ground water is harmful te them 
“ erutfad aa arart wsaae.”4 Hence also the conceit that their 
persistent calls are an appeal to the rain-cloud for a few drops to cool 
their parched throats. This interesting belief has given us some very 
beautiful aenfra type of poctry. 





4. Quoted by M. R. Kale in his notes on tqa4M, 5.17. 
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7. Yt are certain birds in the feat wae. Fat in Prakrit 
means faarat or thirst; and Tq is the name ofa lake anda river. The word 
q¢7 would thus appear to have some connection with water or the desire 
for it, and 741 is probably the. Pali equivalent of amas: which are 
supposed to be ever thirsty. No other name for the aa# appears in 
the long lists of birds occurring in the Jataka and it is far too important 
a bird to be omitted. 


HeIgHaT gives a mixed list of synonyms for the aay :— 
“Sa AAR: 
qaraa ate: Ar<eett Festa: | 
aati: fama: earedttat THySCTS: 
afrSaaishe arated: aSweay,.......... -! 


and looking to some of them, like arg, 49, Hf, aia, etc. which clearly 
indicate the colour of the plumage, it is impossible to say that they all 
belong to only one kind of bird. The list certainly includes the names 
of several kinds of ara. Thus ware, aritg (Hindi, qter), afar, and 44 
(Cf. wt for it in Bengal) are clearly for the very noisy Hawk Cuckoos 
which are of a grey-brown colour. (44, feax); atfia, afenfra (M.W.) 
and faws@ (having a triple note) are for the Plaintive Cuckoo which 
is known as 9 or Wee in Marathi (from Prakrit we and Sanskrit 
savaq, srqfwe) and has a triple call of ‘whe-whe-ew’ or ‘pi-pi-yu’; amet 
(Pied or variegated) is the larger form of the Pied Crested Cuckoo 
(Clamator jacobinus) and finally ata and gtam (of a green colour) 
clearly point to the Emerald Cuckoo, for aaa is also a name for the 
Emerald Dove and the Green Pigeon. Its call, according to S. Baker® 
is ‘‘a shrill but not unmusical succession of three notes”. The Violet Cuckoo 
occurs in Assam but not to the west of it. It is generally a silent bird and has 
no Sanskrit name for itself. 

8. weardfearaft has “aoefeest arareat” and the name wrfeca 
(adorned with bars or stripes) clearly refers to the Banded Bay Cuckoo 
which is barred brown and rufous all over including the head and the 
face. The call notes of this bird are not unlike those of the Plaintive 
Cuckoo but it also has another call resembling the Cuckoo’s ‘Bo-ko- 
ta-ko’, though much _ higher. 

9. The following verse from the welarma mentions the bird frar 
with aa :— 


“Rapardaraa aaifafad: aii” —3.158.53 


Now faam also means ‘a black bee’ or 4q and st is also the 
Drongo. The Drongo Cuckoo ‘‘is remarkable for its extra-ordinary resem- 


5. afresret-a gaq free act: ? 
6. Second Edition of F.B.I. 
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blance, both in structure and coloration, to the common Black Drongo. 
It differs from all other Cuckoos in the shape of the tail, which is very long 
and forked...... 7. “Tts call isa most human whistle of six notes in ascend- 
ing scale and it also utters a very plaintive double note, sounding like 
‘‘wee-whip”’ and very like a breeding call of the common Black Drongo. 
Its flight also is generally dipping and buoyant, much like the flight of that 
bird....” (Ibid). fram (fra aqx arafa wearad), therefore being a synonym of 
Wy, would seem to have been very appropriately chosen for the Drongo 
Cuckoo. It also means a musical instrument, perhaps some sort of a whistle, 
so named after the bird’s voice: cf. aeat and azat, both as birds and 
musical instruments. 


10. The Hawk Cuckoo is one of the commonest birds of India and 
some of its names, given in the #eqgett have already been men- 
tioned above. The older names for it are amg and amg as seen 
in the list of sgz birds in wwe and ya respectively. The name aeqg 
is’ of frequent occurrence in Puranic and other literature and at 
times it becomes difficult to say what bird is exactly meant, for the term also 
means at least a couple of water-birds. The Lexicons also give quite a 
number of so-called names for the Hawk Cuckoo which are really in the 
nature of descriptive epithets, and amg qualified with one of them 
at a time should be specific for a particular bird. In poetry, however, where 
‘brevity is the soul of wit’ or, perhaps, of mystification, the epithets are 
dropped and the bare homonym is given. (“arew aeq@’—arafa asia 
qaritfr—weanerqA) is one of such epithets and as it means ‘exhilarating, 
gladdening’, it should refer to the Hawk Cuckoo whose voice is appre- 
ciated in India and therefore figures very largely in erotic poetry.® 
Referring to these birds calling all around in the Himalayas Herbert 
Stevens characterises the chorus as a ‘‘pandemonium which reigns 
all day long and throughout the long hours of the night’® which 
may be contrasted with a healthy appreciation of the same by the hardy 
ancients of India: 


“aeeqerttatatgenel Wace Fae: 1” 


aTATATAT, 1.63 


“aeireraeatettetan: |” famareeaated, 11.15 


The voice of the Hawk Cuckoo never caused ‘brain-fever’ to the nature- 
loving except, of course, the love-lorn: 


“sated: oferrt: saitttea a sat 
aarti aaet + afrd:” A. AA, 15.27.9 
7. F.B.I. 2nd Edition. 


8. Other epithets are considered in Art. 58: Cf. Hetatit for the Kocl. 
9. Journal of B.N.H.S.; XXH.680. 
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“sHUacageda aTeafa: —ATIT, 68.1 
“Us aeqent et Va at aafraz 
sTeq waatiace alafaeata ae” «TATA, 4.1.24 


It was also a favourite cage-bird as #t@t is represented in the ata 
war, wishing an affectionate goodbye to her pet-birds including a 
agg! (Act.6.27); Cf. also the idiomatic phrase, “@ar q=ax aeqg” 
(Act.8.72) for a person completely under one’s control. 

11. avigis a bird in “aig agra” art. a. 24.38 and the name 
means ‘rain-invoker’. It isevidently oneof the Catakas. An alternative 
form ‘astq’ occurs in the bird-list quoted from oerat by wedtert in his 
commentary on qewfeat 85.28. This name is on a par with names like 
agfra and wara considered’ above, and all’ three remind one of qaT@ 
probably a bird answered back by another bird, fafa in the aeanit 
hymn of RV. :— 


“qgrara aad agurata fates: 
areratfafta aaa aevarfrdataa |” RV. 10.146 


aura also would therefore appear to be a kind of a1, and having 
regard to the loud and persistent call of the Hawk Cuckoo, it is probably 
entitled to claim all these names (except a@#f¥7) in its own right. 


12. From amongst the different birds going under the name of @Iq¥ 
only two appear to be the favourites of Sanskrit Poets, the Hawk Cuckoo, 
always mentioned as a@# and rarely as amg, and the larger Pied 
Crested Cuckoo, called more correctly as amg than as ara% though it is 
the ara of many a verse in aefifa and other poetry. To the poets 
any aw is simply a aa and they do not seem to worry what particular 
kind of bird they are actually referring to. In this way even the name 
atcg has lost its identity. #tfara, however, would seem, for once at least, 
to have observed the distinction. Two examples from the 79gq should 
suffice :— 


(i) “ag wed qefa TaTarHet Tat wat 
armada aft Fat araHed aTeg: 1” ( vil. aT) 
(ii) “att ascat afeaafitat sarees: 


aadaTsaqET: PrachraAIAeoA | 

agra wears aTeat: 

agi Tara: qafrerat ATA 1” 
In the first example aa% is most probably the Hawk Cuckoo with its 
powerful and persistent call justifying the use of the epithet are: or 


10. For fafeaa see Art. 45. 
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ad: which would be out of place for the plaintive calls of other 
CAatakas. In the second, ategq is clearly the Pied Crested Cuckoo, at 
least for purposes of the last verse where the cloud is called wa4aq7 to 
suit the ‘drop-craving’ bird—‘eitw>’. at@gy has three other specific senses— 
“UBMs Tat FoF A Aa_a—" favavata, and it would appear that the 
term is to be taken in all its four senses—one for everyone of the four 
lines. The #17 or #a# tree is also called wate or TFaeaH, ‘beloved of the 
large Black Bee’, two varieties of which are known as attq (variegated ) 
viz. (i) Xylocopa aestuans and (ii) X. basalis, as both of them have 
white or yellow pubescence on their backs. The first is found throughout 
India and the second in North India. The Bee-lines making for the #19 
trees are supposed to lead the way for the Cloud. araditfia is a kind of 
deer, probably the Spotted Deer (feat weq arm} which is arg in Sanskrit, 
and a herd of these, advancing to feed upon the newly risen aeet (kind 
of lily plants which sprout up with the first showers), are the aTogt: under- 
stood in the second line. The third refers to elephants, with reddish-white 
marks (qt or 74) on their bodies and hence called arey, sniffing their 
way in search of new grass; Cf. the following references to this same habit 
of elephants :— 


cafacaratepa fara garr rar rh CT: 
alateeretirarat afafa: fears: 1” 
; waged, 44. 
“qarrat qogeta fart 
waa FT aftaaraat | 
aia fam god: wat 
afer arufsreatay 1” Taam, 3.3. 


aiftaadarat adopts this interpretation of: the verse in his com- 
mentary on ¥agq and I submit, correctly. The plaintive wail of Rama 
for Sita is likened to the persistent call-notes of the aay :-— 


“qaarfereatel farart TITAS: | 
fagy za arg: afaa faced i” 
WATT, 4.30.13 


The smaller form of the Pied Crested Cuckoo is permanently resident in 
Ceylon and part of the Madras Presidency. The larger form, which is mig- 
ratory, occurs in the rest of India, and ‘‘there is reason to believe that it 
winters in Africa’? (Whistler). Salim Ali also remarks that “the larger 
‘Pica’ is a rains (breeding) visitor to the rest of our area (i.e. excluding 
Ceylon and South India), presumably from Africa”. He adds further that 
“The arrival in our midst of the larger migrant race coincides with the 
onset of the S-W Monsoon”. The arg art thus moves northward in 
India with the Monsoon and the poetical suggestion of the birds acting as 
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guides to the Cloud in his north-bound journey is based on this observed 
fact of nature. The bees, deer and wild elephants are introduced to com- 
plete the picture. 

13. These birds leave the country with their young after they have 
been reared by their foster parents by the end of October and are not seen 
again in the country for nearly six months, i.e. till about June. They were 
therefore supposed to spend this time out of sight and hence the name 
fedtwq (one living in heaven, Himalayas or the sky). Belief in the 
invisibility ofthe white Wagtail for a period of five months, April to August, 
due to its growing a crest offers a good parallel to the above (Art. 26). 
atfaata has incorporated this belief regarding the aTaq atam in the follow- 
ing verse where king g4rd’s sky-going chariot encounters the birds 
above the clouds:— 


“saarfaatearas froratg: 

afefaefacarat asrat arate: | 

maqaterar aharttecrnt 

frraafa coed aracferaafa: 0” | arpa”? 7.7 


It is worth noting in this connection that the whole of the action of the Sixth 
Act, the ‘mmediately following journey of king gar to ya's heaven, his 
brief stay there and return (Act 7) take place in the spring season, and the 
existence of the aa birds in the region beyond the clouds coincides 
with the absence of the Pied Crested Cuckoos from the country below. 
Additional support for this view is found in another mythological name 
for the aa, viz., fave (weqneTgH and wearifaenafit) based on the Puranic 
story of a king of that name who being unable to go straight to heaven 
was changed into a constellation and remained suspended midway 
between heaven and earth through the power of sage favatfaa. fawrg, is 
also the migratory Wagtail according to M. Williams. The Mt. Everest 
Expedition of 1922 saw this Cuckoo in the Himalayas atan elevation of 
14000 feet.1# It is a featea indeed and atfaera had good reason to place it 
there. 

14. The Red-winged Crested Cuckoo is resident in the Himalayas 
and in South India. Its voice is a very loud, harsh scream, utterred cons- 
tantly during the breeding season (May and June in the Western Hima- 
layas) and fairly often at other times. Since its call is neither sonorous 
nor plaintive in character it cannot be termed a ares. fafg< means 





11. Kalidasa seems to have borrowed the idea of the birds’ passing between the spokes 
of a fast-moving wheel from the Hetared (1.33.4) where Tee is said to have re- 
duced himself in size and got through a fast-moving wheel to bring away the strongly guar- 


ded ay. 
12. J.B.N.H.S. XXX, 682. 
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‘a Cuckoo’ and also the ‘red colour’!* and it is suggested that because of the 
presence of red.in the wings and the shape of the body and parasitic habits 
being those of a Cuckoo, the name fafgt suits this bird more than any 
other Cuckoo. 

15.. ata#-in the well known verse of weft beginning “t % aaF 
araeraaat’’—can only be the Hawk Cuckoo which calls aloud 
and incessantly. Similarly the aa of the following verse is again the 
same, as the af@q alas visits North India only during the rains:— 


“ory drerat: atfersat aatsft aarat: | 
eat easy ST array aretael aAterarsy wn” 
waifadtfaara, 1.33. 


I may here point out a slight error of interpretation of the following half 
verse :— 


“ates sifearaq ater eel at a sav TH: | 
ara refer atte wae: are att TTT I 
qrorteh, 5.18 


‘Here the guilty ied cating “sTqe” “srqa” is of course a a@ma% for which 
the poet has used “as” as a term of contempt and abuse, but Prof. 
R. B. Karmarkar holds too literally that the “wretched heron’’ (‘Stork’ 
per R. B. Raddy and V. G. Paranjape) is calling “sqe” “stqe”. ae— 
Stork, Heron or the white Ibis—is in the first place too mean a bird to be 
seriously mentioned in describing the noble sentiment of love. Secondly, 
the Storks are voiceless; no Heron calls loudly enough or persistently, and 
the White Ibis just booms. It is only the birds belonging to the “az” or 
“age afett: like the Swan, Goose, Flamingo, Peacock, Cuckoo and 
am that have been referred to in love-poetry. Again, S. P. Pandit, 
quoted with approval by M. R. Kale in his notes on waa 5.17 is cate- 
gorical that the Crested Cuckoo has a long bow-shaped crest, pulled back 
and held fast by an arrow-like attachment which prevents any downward 
movement of the bird’s head and bill, and it is therefore impossible for it to 
drink any but rain-water. I need hardly add that the idea is fantastic in 
the extreme, and the aaw birds have as free a neck and head as any other 
bird and there is nothing in their bodily structure to prevent them from 
drinking ground-water if they want to. Pandit was possibly misled by a 
verse like the following :-— 


“PATA ISAT ATCA aT 
POT A ARCATA ATA I 


13. See derivation of ffgeuaa and other terms with the same base in 
The word also means the Agoka tree which bears red flowers, and the red or yellow amaran- 
thus. 
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qaran: frafa arfurdafarg 
Aa garfraarocastaary” 1 
garfearafe, 679 


Not only Pandit but a lesser poet also has misunderstood the above verse 
when borrowing from it. 

Like the #f*a there is ample poetic coinage for the aa as well, 
e.g. FafaedH, Tadit, BHAA, ATE, Tet, kc. 


B. NON-PARASITIC CUCKOOS 


1. This group includes the Coucal (Crow-Pheasant), the Malkohas 
and the Sirkeers, commonly known as Ground-Cuckoos as all of them are 
of terrestrial habits. The Coucal has a shining black body and chestnut- 
red wings; the large Green-billed Malkoha has a green gloss on the upper 
plumage and a hooked green bill; and the Sirkeers also have green in the 
plumage but have red and yellow parrot-like bills. All have long heavy 
tails. 

2. The Coucal is one of the best known birds of the country with a 
characteristic call, a deep and rather sonorous hoop-hoop-hoop, heard at 
all times of the day but more often early in the morning. As the calling 
progresses, the number of hoops frequently increases and sometimes as many 
as twenty-five hoops are uttered at a stretch. The oldest name for it is 
gage placed in the fafem< group of birds in 7 as it hunts mostly on 
the ground for insects, caterpillars, grasshoppeis, lizards, small snakes 
etc. Whistler notes that due to its heavy build, slow gait and the habit 
of feeding on the ground it is often mistaken for a game bird (fafs#<). Other 
names for it are—garagrye, FAMRIHA, FARES, FAs, FHA, and Few. 


Lexical synonymies are as under:— 


(i) “gerargagesg gagy: Fever: —Feals wed Fela 
HITE: F PAHS TF HYTHTLCPAHS: | HHIHAIGH:; FH Teta ofa fa 
all gen eft taatseragaead: 1” afrenaaarate. 
(ii) “Sere ar ofefor Hage” —saa. 
(iii) “gevat Faye We: FARA FETeacy —eraaetl. 
(iv) “gare: geen enq sem (gga?) athe" —teghc 
(v) “sea: ofeafaste:”—sorfe sisitathe. 
The word “gage” in the above compound names simply means a ‘bird’ 


in general as in yrategage fora Pigeon. Fat or HeAsTe means ‘potter’ 
and the sound of tapping or blowing into an empty eartherr jar seems to 


14. Author of verses 1746 and 1786, in qarfrarafa. 
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have offered an excellent parallel for the voice of two birds— (i) a 
particular kind of hooting owl, known as gata and #rHta~ (Art, 49) and 
(ii) the Coucal, named #F@ in aeagam 118, 51; cf. feaager, ‘voice of an 
empty vessel’—M.W. 

3. The identity of gatanege and gHatagzHA together with the 
splitting up of the former into “gata gage "in the grad has led to an 
incorrect synonymy of #7 with F#HA though these two names standing 
by themselves are altogether different, FRE being the Common or the 
Wild Cock and gaya the Coucal; Cf. aagaga for the Water-Cock which 
too has a booming call. None of the important lexicons like waza, 
afrart fararafor, farwena, eer arr aeaafefrave and wsftave mentions FHA asa 
synonym for g##e, a cock. On the other hand there is literary evidence 
to show that y4FW is quite a different bird from the Jungle Fowl 


(§7¥e ) -— 
‘aaron waar FAHATA | 
FAUGIFANT SAAT AAT ATT 1” 
Heated, 13.54.10-11 


The aat wa% also clearly distinguished between H¥Re and HARE 
(S¥g4) -— 


“FH FPA ATT ASaTHSwTTHfTAT’— Verse, 2098 
“arfaat at aa a eH A HFHET’— Verse, 2100 


Thus #747 in the following is the Coucal and not a cock:— 


“AReaSaT aaa: FIPAT:” 
aTaararea, 9.7. 


The full verse describes a mid-day scene in the hot weather and the idea in 
the above line is that while the Doves are continuously cooing high up in 
their resting places the Coucals are ‘hooping’ lower down in the trees. The 
word #4 implies ‘continuous calling’ and suits the Coucals better 
than the wild cocks that go to rest and sleep and ordinarily do not crow 
during the hot hours of the day. The onomatopoetic explanation of the 
name ¥#%4 given in afwarmfaaraft and the Marathi name for the 
Coucal, qt g¥st (from FFHaTt FaHe) leave no doubt whatever about its 
identity, and the rendering of ‘Phasianus gallus” i.e. the wild cock, in 
M. Williams is incorrect. 


4. Each of the two lines of the following verse from the #eIqatT is 
descriptive of a single bird, the first deals with ?rasefa the Fairy Blue- 
Bird (Art. 18) and the second with the Coucal:— 


‘“Hearvofa: Sort: | ATTASTHla: | 
PHA: BHATHTL: CHART THTTH: 1” 
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Two other variants of the verse are as below:— 
‘Tavofa: HUTT: ~TTTATaTHha: | 


HPA: FIPATS: CHAM CHacH: 1” 
Quoted in the gloss on asetgea, Paradkar’s edition, 


NS. .1939: 
“faageet Arete: eae arsenate: | 
HIPS: PARETATA: CHAM CHAT: 1” 
Quoted by Tripurari on aradtaraa, 9.7, Niranaya 
Sagar edition, 1926, and M. R. Kale in 
his Notes on the same, Poona. 


A descriptive synonymy for the bird known as #4 occurs separately 
in the aeagatr: ‘faaaieq tam”. K. M. Vaidya in his aveingereta 
renders ##HT as a variety of the Red Jungle Fowl; a large type of cock 
per w#am or according to some (afa #faq) even the Turkey-Cock (?). 

5. With g#4 as a certainty for the Coucal and waa for Pheasants 
having red orbital skin it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
correct original reading of the second half of the above verse was as 
under: ' 

“PAPA: FPA: CATA THT : 1” 

and the descriptive words sw: FRUTATE: belong to a different synonymy 
for the bird named #4 which besides being a heavy plump bird 
resembling in outline the gourd fitted toa guitar or amr as asound box 
(mga dog | aalegreras ans—areeraq; dir saa—Fra, TeIZ) had also 
a variegated plumage (faaateg. HHT), and I have identified this truly 
agarare bird with the Himalayan Snow Cock (Art. 55). The epithets 
wate and waad@ are evidently wrong readings inserted by ignorant 
scribes. The Coucal being a black bird with chestnut-red wings has a 
better claim to the attribute of w#aq# than to the others. Similarly the 
incorrect reading of RHeTATa: is due to the confusion between FaRA and 
gage. The epithet tara (land-born) really distinguishes it as waaHaRa 
from the Water-Cock which is sag7Ra (Art. 58), the call of both being of 
a booming variety (#7#aTaIa). The red glow of sun has been compared 
with the chestnut-coloured wings of the coucal:— 


“Erat FIPeIAfaeorm Aaraaaafas aearent: 1” 
ATA, 5, after verse 76 

The Hindi name for the Coucal is #@™@ which it is difficult to derive 
though it may be from 4g:+, 4gqg: aid or Wet with awa, or again from 
agp, a sweet-calling bird, with a secondary reference to aq#, ‘a bard’. or 
ama who wakes up royalty with soft music in the morning. The Coucal 
too begins its hooping call at dawn; cf. the following:— 

“satera AMTaga Wifrcdegaafa: caafaeret: 1” 

WEAR, 3.236.10 
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6. Malkohas and Sirkeers frequent undergrowth and forest or scrub- 
jungle and are seldom seen in the open. Their food chiefly consists of insects, 
grasshoppers etc. and also berries for which they hunt in bushes and trees. 
They are great skulkers and prefer to seek safety by foot rather than by wing 
and are expert in threading their way through tangled scrub and dense 
bushes. They are’ generally silent birds and their voice is a soft chuckle or 
a croak. 4#* mentions three names for birds of the Cuckoo family 
together... . #Ud, #ifra, and aqg (Hawk Cuckoo) in the sq class. ta 
means a ‘forester and a dwarf (aT#7) and is a most appropriate name 
for Malkohas and Sirkeers. The Small Green-billed Malkoha of South 
India is ‘arava art’ in Telugu, so that the allied bird of the North, viz. 
the Large Green-billed Malkoha should be the #«a of a. The following 
description of the natural secretive instincts of fraa and Faq is fully 
applicable to the birds in question:— 


“qarrafafatianer aaa art: frat: ad 
Rom Ararat aria warpath Sa: 1” 
| TTA, 2.3 


fafgz according to the lexicons means a Cuckoo or a Koel, and fefgaa 
‘a Parrot as well as a Cuckoo’. Now the Sirkeer Cuckoos are known as 
sitet atat in Hindi and ‘Adavi chilluka’ in Telugu, both names meaning 
‘Jungle-Parrot’ from their green upper parts and red curved bills. Again, 
the Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha goes by the name of a 
atfea (Jungle Cuckoo) in Bengal. A comparison of these local names with 
fafgad (of the nature of a feat) in its two senses makes it abundantly 
clear that the name fafgea like #wa of a really belongs to these 
birds of the Cuckoo family and not to the Cuckoo proper or the Koel. 
It is also a synonym for the red-breasted Paroquest or ‘awe WF in 
areata fararafir. 

7. Finally, the term “tae’, name of a particular bird in the Fifth 
Pillar (Delhi-Topra) Edict of Asoka would seem to be the same as #aa}, 
and evidently refers to the Malkohas and Sirkeers. It is also highly pro- 
bable that the aa@gw, a forest bird of the Himalayas, named in the aefax 
uTat, Verse 2099 , is the Larger Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha or 
one of the two Sirkeer Cuckoos, the Punjab Sirkeer and the Bengal Sirkeer 
Cuckoo, the latter of which also occurs in Nepal and Bihar, or all three 
taken as a group of skulking birds. Etymologically the name should mean 
one who is anxious about his personal safety and therefore conceals himself 
—in short a skulker, from ay plus %@ or fea; Cf. qetfeqa concealed in 
secret ( RV.4.5.8). The Pali name would thus seem to correspond to 
anvermmafgar: descriptive of the gm people in the quotation from wiadt 
given above. 





1. SUd—Tata—iare— cf. Marathi avaer for Sk. #TRATa, and Prakrit ¥et for 
wal, Feua—faete. gin Prakrit is often replaced with @, 
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PAROQUETS OR PARROTS 


1. The Parrots of North India have been divided into two genera, one of 
which is represented by five and the other by a single species. They are all 
of a predominantly green colour and differ little in their habits. Though 
normally arboreal they are attracted in large flocks to ripening crops like 
paddy and sorghum (juar) to the great despair of the cultivator and have 
been regarded with birds like the Buntings (maqam) as one of the 
natural calamities (@a4:) befalling a country. All the same, their brilliant 
plumage, quaint habits, “‘sedate and knowing demeanour” and, above 
all, their teachability to talk and perform tricks have endeared them to 
the people and made them one of the most favourite cage-birds of India 
from very ancient times. 

2. ‘The Parrots rank as among the most intelligent of birds. The mere 
talking to which they can be trained is nothing. The wisdom of the bird 
judged by this standard, is inferred from the degree of appositenees with 
which it utters its phrases.’’ (Harmsworth Popular Science, p. 2978). The 
European students of Indian bird-life do not, however, credit any of the 
Indian species with ability to talk beyond a few words; nevertheless, Sans- 
krit literature attributes considerable ability to them in this respect and 
whole verses have been placed in their and the Hill-Maina’s mouths. 
A couple of such examples are reproduced below:— 


A Parrot to his beloved Maina:— 


“stag sfaaranafre qarafis! aq wat aa: | 
a qa ata sate aaa! aa faeret ga” arama 54 


The following half verse may well have been taught to a royal Parrot in 
the ordinary way though the next two lines (not reproduced here) give it a 
topical setting. On the defeat of his royal patron, the bird, released from 
his cage, is supposed to address a painting of his master in the royal 
Picture-gallery: 


“asa! usar + qreafa at ceqtsfr geet ferar: | 
gest! ater at gare afaaatenfs fe ase” 
BTATATT 10.94 
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If such examples had not been true a compliment like ‘=é-7raT-aqraTeT 
contained in the following beautiful passage would not have been paid to 
a pet bird. The poet sais i goddess wat as playing with her pet 
bird— 

tea tawnfeea :, ae , 

seeisieieede fae anervarnatarcoeRy, 


peimagtaakeas, F oe aaa weatse 1” 


‘ area 1, wrrat—aea 5 
nor would poet #g4¢4 have written : 
“ma: waar Faq THafa a HTH: tafaete” 
areata, 14, qeeraaferatads, To 86 
Compare also: 
“fraraarat wt A Te arated Ff 
atte 1.10 
3. wnateemamt was one of the arts practised in India by 
professional men like the trainers of Song-finches, Canaries, Thrushes, etc. 
in Europe today, and no one need be surprised at the performances of 
exceptionally talented Parrots and Mainas recorded in Indian literature,! 
barring, of course, poetic exaggeration in attributing to them human intel- 
ligence and capacity to make impromptu replies or even to carry on a con- 
versation. I have myself heard a Rose-ringed Paroquet repeat the follow- 
ing Hindi verse without a hitch though the articulation was certainly not 
equal to that of the Maina— 


faane % ae 4 we daa aT ITI 
Geatara seat frst foray ta crate 


i.e., ‘In the midst of a gathering of saints at the waters nea: Chitrakoot 
Tulsidas prepared the sandal-paste and god Ramachandra applied it to 
his forehead.” 

4. Literary tradition has regarded a talking Parrot (q#) as the 
mate of a talking Hill-Maina (arfett), and it is on this supposition that 
aq is a Parrot and wat a Maina, and if he is Marat she is Aarfafe which, 
by the way, is also the name of a most intelligent Maina in wae, 2.5.6. 
Even KeSava, the commentator of the a@tfamqa, would seem to have 
succumbed to this tradition, for he renders taemat of AV. 1.22.4 as 
arege? and, following him, Sayanacarya also has translated tat (loc. 
cit.) as asuaremeit and again as qt or female Parrot in his notes on 
afate-adfgat 3.7.6 although in his commentary on RV. 1.50.12 he correctly 
explains the term to mean a atfear. 





1. Parrots taught to repeat Lord Buddha’s maxims have been described as W144 
Wet HTT in safe, 8. 

2. M. Bloomfield’s edition, 1890, p. 326. The insertion of % in ABSYTH and the 
masculine gender would seem to be clerical errors. 
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5. Common names forall Parrots, except the Loriquet are Wa and 
az, but there is reason to believe that the larger members of the group 
were designated as ¥% and the smaller varieties like the Blossom-headed 
and the Slaty-headed Paroquets, which have a much softer voice than the 
former, as #It (alfa weraa mez Saft). Names like fafz, fafa, and fafa for a 
Parrot are also indicative of softer notes and must belong to them. This 
distinction still obtains in their vernacular names, e.g., gM or @at for the 
large and zat for the small Parrots in Hindi, and Tee or Tq and #&< in 
Marathi. The mention of both a and # in the following extracts from 
(i) the Skanda Purana, Vaisnavakhanda and (ii) Padma-Purana, 
Uttarakhanda are clearly based upon the above distinction and fully 
support it : 

(i) AAR-AATES-T-AI-A HAT 


N 


Venkatacala Mahatmya 5.52 
(ii) a ey cfs Fatt: wea TH” 
Ch. 180.21 
In literature and lexicons, however, the difference between y# and 
arc has been entirely done away with. Adnouns like fa%g, ~a-or 7#-@s, 
fraaa, etc., apply to all Parrots but the epithet «+ belongs to a pet 
bird as ‘always holding on to his perch-rod’, and also, humorously, to 
his leading ‘an ascetic and celibate life by compulsion’; cf. a@rat faat 
ataq: said of one in gufeaxqtarermt p. 228, verse 222. aTEF is true of 
only such birds as are able to talk. 

With these preliminary remarks I proceed to a consideration of indivi- 

dual names for the six species of Parrot found in North India. 


6. The Large Irdian Paroquet (21”) is marked on the wing with a 
large maroon-red patch. The bill is wholly red as compared with others 
whose lower mandible is differently coloured, and the legs and feet are of a 
dirty-flesh colour. Being the largest Parrot of India it is the a7?|[* or 
waqaae of the lexicons— 


“Sal Wa cee: wavat favaa” aed 


No Indian Parrot has red legs and the epithet “ame for one may be 
rendered as ‘red-marked’ (qe: fag: a@—await and favt) and in this 
sense it should belong to this bird after the conspicuous red wingpatches 
rather than the colour of the feet. The Blossom-headed Paroquet 
also has a small and inconspicuous red spot on the wing but is better named 
EMrq A after itsdeep purplish-red head. Other poetic names for this bird 
are sia, aif, 77fH4, etc. 

7. The Rose-ringed Paroquet (16”) is the commonest and by far the 
most numerous of all and, as it moves in large flocks, it is the one that is 
responsible for a major part of the total damage caused to the crops by all 
the Parrots put together. It is the aig WF (aigeia afeeaa sma:, very prolific?) 
of the lexicons but its proper name is @teye (wild or inferior) both 
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according to qaatust, gatferrct 15, and twa and amram as already 
pointed out in para 4 above. Its Hindi name, #4 gat is an exact 
rendering of #183 |. 

8. The Blossom-headed Paroquet (15”) is HerTarg or HT | in 
aeqgert and Monier Williams respectively, from the colour of the 
head in the male. It also shares the name of #1 with the next. 

9. The Slaty-headed Paroquet (16”) is the ofra=qye of Ferg after 
the colour of the bill. The upper mandible is orange-yellow and the 
lower yellowish. In the Blossom-headed variety the lower mandible is 
black. 

10. The Indian Red-breasted Paroquet (15”) is at 4 
(Monier Williams) or daaz ya (well-marked with yellow) referring to 
the yellow patches on its wings, and also fafgaqa qa (fafgd arated 
aafa— weencign; daa: fanfare} —wreard fararafir) from its red breast. 
A common synonymy obtains for bird and plant in this as in the case of 
“ayes the Large Racket-tailed Drongo (Art. 15) :— 


fafgadt dante: deat draaze:—aravare, gore. 


The similarity of the Hindi wea wr for it with fr in the above equation 
is also worth noting. The wa qe of the afa. afar. 5.5.12 


aad WH: MT: Tera 
is evidently this Parrot as the adjective @a@ signifies the reddish colour in 
the bird’s plumage, and the name corresponds to fafa. 

ll. Lastly, the Indian Loriquet (5.5.”), which is no bigger than a 
Sparrow, is the qaqa of aaeras, gafareen, 16, wie of #eagZ and anit of 
qa, rendered as gays by eeerad. The first two names imply the colour 
assimilation of the bird with the green foliage of a tree; cf. Taya for the 
Chloropsis in Art. 5 B. Salim Alimakes the following observations about 
these tiny birds: “On account of their small size and the wonderful oblite- 
rative effect of their colouration when clambering about among the foliage 
of tall trees, the birds are seldom seen except when flying accross from one 
tree to another.” The name gay, on the other hand, indicates its tiny 
size; cf. Jaw and gfaar for very small birds in Art. 22 B, and their habit of 
breaking open the hardest of nuts is reflected in the name Yamit. It has a 
short tail and no collar, and is therefore not a fatg. 

12. The flight of Parrots is very swift and a flock flying to or from 
rich crops in the open, or hurtling through the forest, swerving gracefully 
to avoid trees and branches, is always a fine sight. A selection of verses 
in appreciation of their beauty at close quarters and high up on the wing 
should prove interesting— 

vquscaragiedt: THefcrarrt: | 
faaorafafa: sta vSafire: waT:” d 
PTA 2.9 
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Parrots descending upon a paddy-field— 
aa wlaaaredt areal TATA | 
miartaistraed ead Terfrz 
Adi-Purana of Gunabhadra, 4.61 
And pretty pendant atts dressed in green, driving them away— 


WaSereero eat AATF: | 
wrpadt: waza atsreazorfeaatfta: 1 


Ibid. 35.36 
A Yaksa describes to Arjuna a flight of Parrots, many carrying golden ears 
of paddy in their bills— 


frat: fragt: sanet fast) 
mnraferercafarcraa ret 
aifsd wafretstrofe | 
Kiratarjuniya, 4.36 
Poet ava also presents a similar picture— 


Sisupala-vadha, 6.53 
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ROLLERS 


The Rollers were formerly classed with the Jays by ornithologists who 
named them as Blue Jays; but they have now been separated and placed in a 
separate family of birds. In India also both Rollers and Jays appear to 
have been regarded as an allied group, going under the common name of 


arg. Sanskrit nomenclature for both has, therefore, been considered in 
Art 1-E. 


40 
THE BEE-EATERS (1qt:) 


1. The Bee-eaters with their bright green, blue, bronze, and chestnut 
plumage are among ‘“‘the most resplendent birds of the world”’ and their 
place in the Fauna of British India (Birds) is between the Rollers (arat:) 
and the Kingfishers (aeazgt:). All of them have about the same habits. 
They feed on insects including bees and even wasps which they capture 
in ‘the air and after each sally return to their perch, uttering pleasant 
whistling notes on the wing. A party of them hawking insects over water 
isa pretty sight indeed. They often live in colonies and excavate almost 
horizontal tunnels about two inches in diameter and several feet long in 
the banks of rivers, streams, bridle paths, etc. and even on level ground, 
and it is at the far end of such a hole that a rounded chamber is made 
for eggs and young. Sometimes they utilize deserted rat holes as well. 


2. They are represented by no fewer than seven species in different parts 
of India and four of them, which are the subject of this article, occur 
within the territories called gafvtr and weatq as defined in 
Manu-smrti, 2.19 & 21, i.e. from East-Punjab to about Allahabad, includ- 
ing the outer Himalayan valleys to the north andthe Vindhyas to the south. 
The best known of the series is the Common Indian Bee-eater (9” 
long) known as afam? (from ofaq ‘arrow’) in Hindi and azaq (the 

‘Vedic or holy parrot’—‘parrot’ after its predominantly green colour) 
in Marathi. It is a ‘‘most elegant little bird’? and with its predominantly 
green, bronze or gold, and chestnut plumage, a long, slender slightly cur- 
ved and pointed bill and the habit of catching its insect food on the wing 
from a perch on a tree or low bush, and its sweet ‘tit tit’ or ‘tiree tiree tiree’ 
call uttered on the wing it is easily identified. 


3. The Blue-tailed Bee-eater is 12” in length and has a fully 2” long poin- 
ted bill. Though, like the Common Bee-eater, it is a plains species, it is 
partial to the neighbourhood of rivers, jheels and tanks. ‘Its voice isa mellow 
rolling whistle or a chirp like ‘teerp’ or ‘te tew, te tew’ (cf. frevat below). 
The Bearded Bee-eater, a magnificent bird, full 14” long, with a rather 


1. G.F.L. Marshall in ‘Birds’ Nesting in India’. 
2. fam should be a semi aTq7q term fully comparable with Qi mentioned later. 
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heavy bill of over 2”, is the largest member of the family. It is entirely a 
forest bird, feeds little on the wing and lives mainly on insects and honey 
which it seeks among the leaves and flowers on tree-tops. It utters its harsh 
double notes first with the head held low and the long blue throat feathers 
puffed out;.with each succeeding note the head is gradually raised and the 
last of the series is sounded with the head pointing straight up, perhaps 
reminiscent of the head movements of the gemeat !1 The Chestnut-headed 
Bee-eater (9.5”) captures its food on the wing and its evolutions in the air 
are extremely beautiful accompanied by a most musical trill, uttered every 
few minutes. It nests in banks of rivers or, like the Common Bee-eater, in 
almost level sandy ground. These Chestnut-headed are amongst the ear- 
liest bird risers and their pleasant notes may be heard almost with the first 
glimmer of light in the morning, especially if their roosting place is one 
among the tall reeds of a river bank. The Common Bee-eaters on the other 
hand are late risers and stir out only when the sun is well up.? 

4. The Common Indian, the European,? and the Blue-tailed Bee-eaters 
have the two middle tail feathers longer than the others, with their terminal 
portions narrow anda little separated from each other. In their very grace- 
ful sailing flight the outline of these birds resembles or recalls to one’s mind 
the shape of a drawn bow with an arrow mounted on it ready to shoot. 
The long, thin and sharply pointed bill represents the pointed head of the 
arrow and the square part of the tail, showing equally on both sides of the 
central tail feathers, corresponds to the feathered part of the arrow, while 
the projecting central feathers separated towards the end resemble the split 
end of the shaft (##@) which rests on the bow-string where the bow- 
man grips and pulls it hard towards himself before letting the arrow go for 
the target. A good look at a Bee-eater during its sailing flight would bear 
out the picture suggested above. The Chestnut-headed: and the Blue- 
bearded varieties have even tails, i.e. they lack the projected central tail 
feathers. 

5. A majority of these birds include in their dietary alarge proportion of 
honey-bees and hence the common English name of Bee-eater for them all.* 
The oldest and the most-picturesque Sanskrit name for them, based upon 
their shape in flight and upon their surety of aim in catching flying insects 
(like a good marksman hitting the target with his arrow) is wi (a 
arrow) or at@ (Visnu’s bow; swear faa: ang: Tat ST araeT at aeq). 
The #z>7 tree (Pongamia glabra) when in blossom, is visited by large 
numbers of bees and the latter in turn attract the Bee-eaters. The tree 


1. Cf. senda wat art araft—said of the #fasae bird in RV 2.43.2. The Bee- 
eaters have been described as werarier:, ‘prayer-singers’ in MBh.; see below. 


2. ¥F.B.I. (Birds), second edition and ‘The Book of Indian Birds’ by Salim Ali where 
three of them are illustrated in colour. 


3. This allied form (10.5”) is confined to the extreme North-West of India including 
Kashmir. 


4. They are a regular pest at all apiaries. 
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is therefore also known as atwte (beloved of the Bee-eater) just as the 
fata (Acacia sirissa) is ase and the freq (Melia azadirachta), ate 
Pali a as a bird-name in Vessantar Jataka, verse 2100, is ‘the same as aM. 

6. According to the 4a ata the terms arg, stat and fafver are 
synonymous, which however is open to doubt as we shall presently see. 
The name #tat (v.l. #t9f) is perhaps derived from root $a, to ‘draw or 
bend a bow’ and corresponds in meaning to utgf or wf¥aT, the feminine 
of arg; cf. sar, (S3-s4, sft aq7), the archer who guards the Soma in 
heaven or atmosphere according to the Rgveda. faferat (v.1. facdtar, faevar), 
feminine of fafiaa (fadta or frc%) is apparently an imitative name after 
the call note of a particular Bee-eater. 

7. These beautiful birds have secured a place of honour with others at 
the Agvamedha ritual: 


(1) ah: qa: warsHed FaI— aTT.8.,24.33. 
Har.a.,3.14.14. 

(2) sara: frorat wafret werd = aTT-A.,24.40. 
Fava.,3.14.21. 


afa..,5.5.19. 
HTS.H.,5.7.9. 
(3) wat wi: — afa.a.,5.5.19. 
PIS.H.,5.7.9. 
(4) gama stat (atst in erea.)— afaa.,5.5.20. 
$15.4.,5.7.10, 


It will be seen that faeyat the female of the faa Bee-eater has been 
dedicated to weat,! the female deity presiding over ‘marksmanship’ or 
the ‘art of archery’ in all the four Samhitas; the male wi is assigned to 
a@a, the ‘lord of prayer’ or prayer personified, in the TS and to faa, 
the sun in a friendly aspect, in the VS; and the female #t@t is named for 
goddess garit in the TS and KS. The names anf and atat derived from 
wt and g¥_respectively, have apparently a similar significance and the 
male and female birds with these names, being dedicated to male and 
female deities, it would appear that they belong to the male and female 
of the same species of Bee-eater. In short, both these names correspond to 
ate (and agi or afqat of the Mahabharata; see below). The TS and 
KS mention all the three names in connection with different deities 
and it follows that faq#t and arf (including #taf as shown above) are 
two different species of Bee-eater and the synonymy in ¢9adt is not wholly 
correct. 


1. This dedication to 4€4T supports the derivation of IMT from W€ given above. 


M. Williams regards Mf as a w.r. of at g_—but both appear to be correct Sanskrit 
forms. 
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8. The commonest of the ‘bow and arrow’ shaped Bee-eaters is the 
Common Indian Bee-eater found all over the country, and this should be 
them and #taf of the Samhitas. In his commentary on the TS Sayanacarya 
renders fryst and ai simply as ofa favs and awa aes: respectively which 
does not help at all, but he gives gat#it weffat as a synonym for fai, and 
if gar can be explained as #1 watt areata trata waa ‘a bird that brings 
up its young on or under the ground,”! the name gate wefiat would be 
fully descriptive of the breeding habit of a Bee-eater particularly as 
the term wgffat implies a ‘small bird’ which the Common Bee-eater 
certainly is. ; 

9. This Bee-eater also figures as a bird of augury in Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsarbhita under the names of fea or fem and aaq (frat 
aeaq gad: —Ch. 87.9: ‘the shining bird is the ‘bow-bird’’’), and the render- 
ing of aq as a ‘kind of animal’ by M. Williams requires correction. 
The Parasara Samhita quoted by Bhattotpala in his commentary on 
Brhatsamhita, Ch. 85.28, also mentions gatas the bird which breeds 
during the rainy season. The Common Bee-eater “generally prefers a 
lower perch than the larger species’? and this habit of perching on low 
bushes has been particularly mentioned in the Brhatsarhhita which says 
that the sight of one, on one’s left, perched at a height of only one cubit 
is auspicious and fulfils one’s desire: 


fafesat geraratfeoret | 87.18 
10. The Mahabharata furnishes quite a few interesting facts about 
these birds, e.g., the standard or war-flag of the brave prince Abhimanyu 


was quite appropriately emblazoned with the figure of a ‘Golden Bee- 
eater’ (fgwararg—the golden ‘bow-bird’):— 


afaral: FAeT ITT FECT: | 
TH era Use aa a cssae: |I— 
Mbh 7.23.89. 


11, It is also interesting to note that, like some other birds, the Bee-eater 
too has contributed to the mythical code of punishments for certain 
offences laid down in the great Epic and the Puranas. A person, guilty of 
calumny is doomed to be reborn as a Bee-eater: 


1. Cf. gare ‘a potter’—g afa afeat at areata ? 

See Sabda-kalpadruma also. FaTA-HAGE is a Crow-Pheasant, FAL FHST in 
Marathi, which places its large nest very close to the ground in a large bush and brings up 
its young in that situation. Similarly the term gata for an owl in waters of i od 
and the fagay@ra (Benares editions) should refer to the Grass Owl of N. India which 
nests on the ground in high grass. 

2. F.B.I. (Birds), Ist edition. 

3. Oundh and Poona editions. 
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mat acarfa aat safe aga:— 
MBh 13.111.68. 


Now aslanderer must have a foul tongue so that when eating bees and wasps 
in his next life he should be in constant danger of being stung by them on 
his tongue, a fitting retribution indeed ! But perhaps it was not known 
that the Bee-eater catches a bee head-foremost, squeezes out and jerks off 
the sting before swallowing it, and yet how much indeed did the ancients 
not know about these and other birds ? The later author of the Markandeya 
Purana! appears to have missed the significance of the above punishment 
and has changed the offence so punishable into one of stealing wearing 
apparel, probably of a green or golden colour (Ch.15, verse 28). The 
Garuda Purana!, on the other hand, bearing in mind the following state- 
ment of wif gt complaining of desertion by her husband— 


aaaqaat saat frat at fra: Fau— 

MBh_ 1.232.10, 
condemns a deserter of his wife to be reborn as a weaddi-amvit ie. a ary 
(aeaaet an arrow, STi creature): 

qari aa Mectelt soit? wae feral i— 
Garuda P. II.2.70. 


12. Finally; we have the rather detailed and circumstantial story of 
the bachelor-sage Mandapala who, to secure his proper place in heaven, had 
to assume the form of a male Bee-eater (amg#) and beget progeny by a 
female bird (wfgat). Later on when the young had been born he, 
privately prayed to god Agni for their safety, and, after telling his bird- 
wife what his sons would do when grown up, left her. The four bird-sons 


of his bore the names of afeafe, arfeqaa, earafta and att :— 
what Fa aasvivecas sfaftsay | 
aaa: sora frat Herat: 
earafraeas: Fate stot Talfaet az: | 
—MBh 1.232. 9, 10. 


Soon after however a forest fire breaks out nearby and the lives of the young 
unfledged birds are in danger and the mother advises them to get into a 
rat-hole. Ultimately the young birds pray to god Agni who spares them. 
The mention of the rat-hole clearly shows that the author of the story knew 
the breeding habits of the birds though he had to place the young out in 
the open to deck out the story with a pathetic conversation between them 
and the mother. Now the names of the four birds and the fact of a forest 
conflagration have certainly been taken from the hymn to the fire-god in 


1. Venkateshwar Press edition. 
2. <A deliberately mystifying paraphrase of the name—ay 
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RV 10.142 as we shall presently see. For the present let us see if it is 
possible to distribute the four names among the four North-Indian 
species of Bee-eaters. afeaft, the same as afer (afee singer) of the 
Veda, is said to be eldest of the four and the physical basis for him should 
be the Blue-bearded species which is the largest of all. Next comes 
atfeqaa (aft arrow, with |x to be pointed, or aH to let go; v.l. 
am and at) who should be the next larger, the Blue-tailed 
species. The name erafia for the third arg clearly implies a type 
that prefers a low bush for a perch, for tq means a bush or clump. 
It is said to be a phonetic variation of tt with probably a slight 
change in meaning. M. William gives also wrafaa as v.l. for arafaa. 
The RV hymnisa late one and it is suggested that = has the same 
meaning there as in expressions like «rmt:, ‘by clumps or tufts’ and 
eaftaq, ‘bushy’ occurring in “TB and MS respectively (see M.W.). 
We have already noted the Common Bee-eater’s habit of perching low 
and it remains to add that such perches are mostly in the open and _ fully 
exposed to the sun. The statement, “tarafiaem: Raia’? in the verses 
quoted above from the MBh 1.232, therefore, clearly points to it as erafaa. 
Lastly, gt the fourth, is said to be the best of ‘praise-singers’— 
wafaci at: awit! andthe basis for himcanonly be the Chestnut-headed 
species which roosts in flocks and begins its trilling chorus with the first 
glimmer of morning light. The only objection to this allocation of the names 
is that they are all said to be from a single nest but it will be readily seen that 
this is entirely due to the exigencies of the story as told in the MBh., for there 
is no such statement in the hymn or in the Anukramani and so far as_ the 
hymn goes Jarita alone appears to speak for all. The Anukramani, however, 
attributes two verses each to the four joint bird-authors of the hymn. They 
thus sing there as adults and most probably represent the four different 
species of the bird known to the Vedic sage. 

13, The story in Mahabharata mentioned above is nothing more than a 
Puranic elaboration of the situation envisaged and briefly described in RV 
X.142. The author of the hymn would seem to have loved the birds for their 
beauty, graceful flight, pleasant call notes and their winsome ways. What 
is more, he also knew their breeding habits and the occasional danger to 
their young from a forest fire, and having witnessed their apparently wonder- 
ful escape from a conflagration he, in a spirit of thankfulness, attributed their 
safety to the mercy of god Agni and celebrated the event in the form of a 
beautiful prayer hymn. This he placed in the mouths of the birds themselves, 
for according to the Anukramani each of the four birds contributed two 
verses to complete the hymn. ufeat, the eldest according to MBh, 
opens the prayer and is followed by the others. The general purport of the 
hymn is summarised below:— 


1, Cf. the epithet @@atfea: for all four in MBh 1.131.16. 
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14. On behalf of all Bee-eaters and particularly the young in their under- 
ground nests Jarita says in the first verse that he has always been in a special 
relationship with god Agni and that he has no other kinship, i.e. he does 
not expect help from any other quarter. He then pays the compliment 
of heavenly birth to Agni and reminds him that he is a helping friend to 
all living creatures, and assures himself that his prayer, moving fast like 
fleet horses to the god, would of themselves protect him as does a herdsman 
his herd. (The comparison with a fleet horse is very apt as the bird sees 
the advancing fire and hence the need for quick action, and a cow-boy 
leading his little herd into a dense jungle is better than one who follows 
it) 

15. In the third verse, describing the awful results of a conflagration, 
Jarita humbly assures the god that he would never think of incurring his 
displeasure. The next two verses, the 4th & 5th, vividly describe the 
action and course of the forest fire, while verse 6 allows for a full play of 
the flames, both high: up and low down, and expresses a fervent hope that 
other gods in their benevolent mood (a#a:) may be with god Agni 
at the moment so that their silent influence may persuade him to spare the 
little young in the nests. 

16. The 7th verse refers to the waters of a river and a large tank or 
‘jheel’ in the neighbourhood of which the nests are located, and requests 
god Agni to stop there and choose a different course (as in the very nature 
of things he must), and, finally, in the last verse of the hymn, after the fire 
has destroyed the grass about the nests and the place has cooled off, Jarita 
looks around and, out of gratefulness to the god for having passed lightly 
over the nests and spared the young, prays for a fresh growth of green grass 
all about and continued existence of the waters and the lilies! as provid- 
ing safe homes for the progeny of the future. The phrase ama & qwUadt 
refers to possible future visits of the god and Jarita’s faith in his kindness 
at all times. 

17. The above rendering gives a perfectly natural setting to the entire 
hymn and when so read one cannot miss its great poetic beauty-and artistic 
composition. Griffith is certainly not right when he says that stanzas 7 and 
8 belong to some other hymn and have beensimply transplanted there. 
Similarly the opinon of Bloomfield (S.B.E., XLII, p. 515) that these two 


verses are independent of the hymn and have been “‘repeated with variants”’ 
both here and in AV 6.106 is not correct.2 Both the verses, in fact, are not 





1. The lilies typify all aquatic vegetation where insect-life of all sorts thrives and furni- 
shes food to the Bee-eaters. 

2. No blame whatever attaches to these and other scholars who have dealt with the 
hymn for the simple reason that they did not know what exactly was the Sariga bird. 
It has been identified for the first time by the writer of this article and it is only with the help 
of the life history of these birds and the MBh version that a proper understanding of the 
hymn has become possible. 
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only an integral but a most essential part of the hymn. They complete and 
round off the prayer beautifully upon a very optimistic note indeed. The 
AV and other Samhitas have utilized them, not at all improperly, for 


purposes of a charm against fire. 
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THE KINGFISHERS 


1. Kingfishers are usually brilliantly coloured inblue, green, chestnut 
and white, and can be recognised at sight. They excavate tunnels in the 
bank of a river or stream from one to five feet deep and egg-chambers are 
hollowed out at the farther end. 

2. Thecommon names fora Kingfisher are aaq-or HA-tE (greedy of 
fish), waAzq (a diver) and arqreit (plunging for food) but these have been 
mixed-up in the glossaries with specific names for particular birds. Thus 
forexample awaxy (dancing for fish) and aware have been incorrectly 
regarded as synonymous through the influence of Prakrit where # 
is changed into 7 (cf. wa<G=NF, FT). The former is specific for the Pied 
Kingfisher (12”) as the very name shows —awa-fish,and tg dance (“Aa 
ee , ef aq for the Kestrel and aitmarfaat, sky-dancer, for the 
Skylark). In all these names the hovering or playful flight of the birds 
is regarded asa kind of dancing movement. The Pied Kingfisher hovers 
over water at a height of ten to twenty feet and on sighting a fish dives 
straight for it. Its other names are aTata (brown-eyed; “geoqtaeg ara:’— 
aaaait) and aafes (Hindi fare, spotted like a sea-shell), and its 
way of fishing is well described by the aq att :— 

“arate: wafer: 
aaa afat wieal Aa Tala atseaq” 
No other Kingfisher dives for fish in this style. It is also named #am 
(suspended high up like a parasol) fiom its hovering habit. awaxg is 
also an epithet for a wa, i.e., Osprey or Fishing Eagles which are 
known as weam and wet, in Hindi (Arts. 50 & 52-C). All blue 
Kingfishers, some of which are considered in the following paragraphs 
are AI. 

3. The Common Indian Kingfisher (7”), “one of the loveliest bird- 
sights,” and not much bigger than a sparrow, is a little beauty, a gem 
amongst Kingfishers, flashing like blue jewels across the gloomy water. 
It is described in the Natural History of the Birds of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ornithology, Vol. X as follows:—The Common Kingfisher is 
“one of the most gaily tinted birds and when darting down some wooded 
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stream, and shone upon at times by the sun-beams it may give some faint 
idea of the brilliant plumage that sports in the forests of the tropics and that 
flits from place to place like so many lights in their deeply shaded recesses.” 
It may well be called a gem or multi-coloured flower as indeed it has been 
in Sanskrit, viz., Wita*,.a Kingfisher (shining like a jewel or a flower— 
cquilae gga” and “ait goratfearaatety’— asad; cf gaiger for the brilliantly 
coloured Sun-birds, Art. 30; gsv1ga, the beautifully ocellated, black and 
scarlet Tragopans, Art. 55-B; and afta, the rainbow). wirws in the 
sense of ‘moon-stone,’ which is entirely white, does not suit any King- 
fisher. afaae (beautifully painted), again, for a Kingfisher, should be 
another name for this bird corresponding to “tet feafmat (the beautiful 
Kingfisher ) for it in Hindi. 


4. The White-breasted Kingfisher (11”) is mainly a land bird and feeds 
largely on insects, lizards, frogs and such small fry, which it captures after 
the manner of a Roller, flying down to them on the ground from an_ eleva- 
ted perch. The flight is strong and direct, and on the wing a loud scream- 
ing cry is uttered which is one of the familiar sounds of India (Whistler). 
It is found both near and away from human habitations and is by no means 
closely dependent on the presence of water for its sustenance. Its voice 
has been described by Salim Ali as a loud cackling call. This bird is eviden- 
tly the werd (aad, FT aZwA, from its white breast): cf. its name in 
Marathi @ from Sanskrit @vég, a half-moon or crescent. This may 
be the fafeetfa of the Rgveda—but see below. 


5. The Brown-headed Stork-billed Kingfisher (15”) is a big bird as 
Kingfishers go, being a little smaller:than a Pigeon, and can be readily 
distinguished from all other brightly coloured birds of the group not only 
from its size but also from its enormous pointed, red bill. A bird of well- 
watered and well-wooded country, it is found all over the sub-continent 
except the dry regiors like the extreme North-West, Sind and Rajasthan. 
Its chief diet consists of fish, crabs, reptiles, etc., and its ‘hoarse explosive 
chattering call or ‘laugh’, ke-ke-ke-ke-ke-ke, repeated every little while, bears 
ageneral resemblance to the White-breasted Kingfisher’s, but is louder 
and more raucus’” (Salim Ali). It is evidently the ##z or eH (crab, 
crabby) of the lexicons wrongly identified with ##%z in weardfaraTafit perhaps 
because it stands nearest to the latter in sound. On the other hand, the 
name would seem to be after the crab-eating habit of the bird. A crab, 
before it can be eaten or swallowed, must be battered on a_ stone ora 
tree-branch and this habit of the bird has given it the name of gzzH (the 
thrasher) also in Sanskrit. Pali gei<e for a bird (Sanskrit yee, a 
crab) in the following, rendered as aanem (#H2%) in the commentary, 
is clearly the same and strongly supports the above identification :— 


“SHH HelleaT HE WFaALaTAaT” 
qeiat stan, Verse 2104. 
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yHeot is Sanskrit Fer for the Hoopoe (Art. 43), and since the 
first two and the last names are in the plural it “would be incorrect to 
separate #123 in the singular, and the proper way to treat the compound 
‘qesiratnaet isto analyse it as #lesatdet and datas. Both these, 
as names of Water-birds, would then be the Cotton Teal, which nests 
in holes in trees in the neighbourhood of water, and the Whiskered Tern, 
which nests on a lotus-leaf, respectively (Arts. 84-C and 69). If on the 
other hand #2 is to be taken by itself for a particular bird as in the Pali 
Dictionary (P.T.S.), it may be the same #3 of the ama Fr for a 
hooting or Large Owl, probably the Brown Fish Ow! which nests and 
also often spends the day in a tree-hole. 


6. The Stork-billed bird appears to be the Vedic fafedtfa :— 


“are eq sot argo fafadtfaar’— 
RV_ 10.97.13. 

Here the cough of a person suffering from asthma is asked to quit the 
patient and go away with or to the ag, the Roller bird, and the fafsdtfa, 
the Brown-headed Stork-billed Kingfisher, both of which have harsh 
croaking or screaming ‘‘ke-ke-ke-ke-’? notes resembling a fit of coughing. 
The proximity of the two names in the verse has led almost all the 
lexicographers to treat them as synonymous, but amram commenting 
on it has held them to be two different birds:— 


“arareiat ofa agi aar fafedtfaar ofa a ae” 


At other places ((afa. #fga, 5.6.22 and af. aarm, 2.5.8), however, he 
has rendered fefrdtfa as a fafat or Partridge which is clearly incorrect. The 
important point is that he did not regard the two names as synonymous 
despite the lexical equations before him. The charm against jaundice 
in RV 1.50.12 mentions three different birds which makes it more than 
probable that amy and fafeetfa in the above verse are two different 
birds. Griffith in his translation of the Rgveda has correctly rendered 
them as the Blue Jay and the Kingfisher. 

7. *eqftin his atorfes carta mentions that some authorities have split 
up fefsdtfe into two words, fef and étfa, the first of which means a kind 
of bird and the second an animal of prey (@fq?), and waavarfat 
has accepted this and given ff* for a kind of bird. But “faatfa gaa, create 
fafedifa:” of smfa atirnft seems to be the only correct analysis of the 
name. Nevertheless ff or frat seems to have been in common use as an 
abbreviation, for we find feat aga or frat as a bird with a harsh and 
unpleasant voice in the asa stam, and aeigatr has the equation “dlfafaeg 
featfan:? which agrees with fafsfa (the fef* call+ fa —a bird) in 
the supplement of M. Williams. We thus have three more names for 
this noisy King-fisher—@tfefa (the shining one), fef* or fefefa and fratfar 
(one calling out ki-ki, ki-ki) and they correspond to Hindi eae feafret 
(aaxa—e%X, very noisy) for it. 
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8. The beautiful blue feathers of the Peacock, the Roller and 
the Kind-fishers (a0atq) were often used for ornamenting royal 


flagstaffs :— 
‘Fe aT aeatg: fafaerat aera 
easy fadarit centr faafreoary” 
aferreTa, p. 70. 
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HORNBILLS 


1. “The Horbills are a well marked family of birds. They are especially 
remarkable for their nidification...... A hole in a tree is selected, and then 
the female, usually with the aid of the male, encloses herself and shuts up 
the orifice with the exception of a narrow vertical slit, by means of earth 
mixed with the bird’s own droppings. She is thus enclosed before she begins 
to lay, and apparently remains in the hole till the young, which are naked 
when they leave the egg, are fledged, being fed all the time by the male 
through the slit. ...which just allows room for the bird’s bill to be pushed 
through’’.! Four species of the Hornbill occur in the sub-Himalayan areas 
west of Assam including. the Common Grey Hornbill which is found almost 
all over India. 

2. Common names for all Hornbills are wrafres (aqcafeat) from the 
more than maternal care taken by the male bird not only of the young 
but of the mother also; for the father puts the mother to shame, as it were, 
in the matter of parental care; fraraa (awa, v.l. firarers, per seared 
in his gloss on qq); and areata (atta afaat ger or afe Tat arasea) 
from the casque upon the base of the bill regarded as an overgrowth of the 
nose.? The Rufous-necked Horbill of Nepal has, however, no casque but 
the basal portion of the upper mandible is thickened, and from the similarity 
of habits with others of the group it has been included within the general 
name of areata. In fact this bird and perhaps also the Great Horn- 
bill are area par excellence, and dear to God fasy as his favourite food, 
and they are also offered to the manes of the ancestors. 


“sorftat cafe: a aratt faaya: 
a 4 aveifra: ste: fraot gfteaea:”* 


arextrt is also’ the rhinoceros. The corresponding name in Hindi is 
waa (fr. areytra). areitta as a bird in aeiaxt wae is corrupt Pali for it. 


1. Blanford and Oates. 


2. It is VaryaeH in AaleaTa, 2.276 from Verg—head and acH—covering, i.e. 
a bird having a sort of covering on the head. 


3. Quoted by BRANT at 2. 27 of snfeqaaft. 
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3. The sematt in addition to explaining fram as the nourisher 
and regaler of his mate (“ayst [eeagst?] oaneg faater:”), has two verses 


for two different varieties of the bird:— . 
“Areata CHP: WIAA TAT: | 
Has: HOHE: TA aeiraisa TI 
Ferrera aa: HoH: | 
wearers: Gf wat feat eareanfosar’ 
The first corresponds to the following verse from the atfaat gat quoted 
in the weqacagH :— 
“Areriat ceasitt: sorqa: fares: | 
arettora: earevattat wt fersorrefarfira: 11” 


The verse below is also quoted by the same authority from some commen- 
tary on the arevea gat :— 


“ceparal afer: LHASA ETA: | 

SOIT FT TAT Tet area Aa: 1” 
It will be seen that the colour-patterns of (i) the Great Hornbill which is 
principally a black and white bird with black head and neck and some 
yellow and orange on the bill and (ii) the Rufous-necked Hornbill with a 
rufous or Chestnut (red) head, neck and lower parts, yellow bill with 
chestnut grooves on it and naked skin, blue round the eyes and scarlet at 
the throat, have been mixed up in these verses but there is no doubt that 
they refer to these birds. The legs of no Hornbill are red. The quotations 
however make it sufficiently clear that the particular varieties of arta 
sacred to God fasq are the Rufous-necked Hornbill, and the Great 
Hornbill. The name wa for the latter given by *e%% appears to be 
a wrong reading for some other word, probably azarga. aatfset for the 
female is with reference to the casque on her. head being regarded as a 
sort of tumour or growth. 

4. @zarg would seem to be specific for the Great Hornbil) as the 
bird makes the nearest approach to the description of the mythological 
@earq as a weapon of God Siva. It is described as a staff the upper 
part of which resembles the human skeleton...... cross pieces in the upper 
half for ribs and a skull at the top. The bird in flight, over four feet long, 
with its long tail, black and white wings and the head-assembly including 
the casque and the large massive bill, offers quite a comparable picture 
to Siva’s weapon. Vernacular names like gsim, Heit, and feat (faait) 
common in Assam are probable corruptions of aaTg. @zary is one of the 
Himalayan birds listed in aa Gam.! @earg at the name of a region in the 
Himalayas mentioned in the Puranas, e.g. éft#a,? is evidently named after 
the Great Hornbill which was apparently very common there. 


1. 118.50. 
2. 2.22.48. 
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5. The Common Grey Hornbill (24 inches) of the plains south of 
the Himalayas is a slim grey bird whose tail constitutés nearly half its total 
length. The small casque with a point in front has given it names like 
acftest (‘a tip cat’ on the head) or faxfaet (a nail on the head) in Hindi 
and ofara wim (va arxtna; cf. came for the smallest Paroquet, the 
Loriquet) in Bengal. It must therefore have been va arerfrat in Sanskrit. 

6. The flesh of the Great and Rufous-necked Hornbills is said to be 
very good eating (“far superior to any fowl or pheasant”—Hume), and 
hence their selection as offerings to God faq and the manes of ancestors: 

“arettorrer aret aftastasrartaatt 1” 
aq 
The commentator has explained arta as a very old and weak goat 
also called “fafts” i.e. with such long ears that when the animal bends 
down to drink, his ears and muzzle touch the water at the same time. A 
fafa variety of goat may be called aratwa but why should the flesh 
of a wretched old goat be held in such high esteem when on all accounts 
it is very unpalatable and almost uneatable.? It is therefore suggested that 
ara'frt in the above context is no other than the Hornbill. If its flesh 
is dear alike to God fay and man, why not to the manes of the depar- 
ted as well? The fasqeaft indeed contains a statement by the manes 
themselves as to what exactly they would like to have at a ae, and 
the menu includes the flesh of atefra rendered incorrectly as a 
Crane of that name in the S.B.E. Vol. 52. 
“ara Herm Ae areiforaeat FI 
faarrasat (a? jagrecteg weaTad sari’? 
The idea in Manu (3.271) therefore is that once fed with such a delicacy 
as the flesh of a Hornbill, the manes not only feel happy but would also not 
like to spoil their taste for a long time to come with anything inferior. 

7. Finally it may be noted that alleged bird-names like “gsu- 
ada” and “seotecfaea” given by M. Williams on the authority of 
Galanos’ Dictionary are not substantive names at all but merely descrip- 
tive adjectives taken from the definition ofaratra inthe weqgZatT or some 
other glossary. 


1. 3.271. 
2. “qgrat gaa Atay —sarasare. 
3. 80.14 
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HOOPOES 


The Hoopoes are closely allied to the Hornbills both in structure and 
nesting habits. They feed on the ground which they probe with their long, 
pointed bills for insects, grubs, and caterpillars. They nest in holes and the 
female sits very closely and seems never to leave the hole until the young 
are well grown and the male feeds her during all this period. The voice of 
the male is a double or treble “hoop” or “pooh” after which the bird has 
been named in many languages, e.g. gzgz in Persian and Hindi. 

The Sanskrit names for this beautiful bird are derived from (i) its voice 
and love of progeny — gaf¥a (‘pooh-pooh’, ga ! ga !; vl. fiaga) 
and (ii) its habit of “‘quartering the ground methodically’ and probing it 
for food—werm (“somy: anfaferit:’—daaxit). Alternative forms of this 
last name are garg (M. Williams) and ware (“afa: gait a” — smnfeafa, IT, 
yaaaratfat), names which correspond to gam in Marathi and @ agg 
(a carpenter ‘pegging’ the ground, from @ét a peg, for a lay-out, as it were; 
cf. g¢, amallet or hammer) in Hindi. These names are the same as faett, 
an artisan who, like the village carpenter, frequently combines the func- 
tions of a smith and a house-builder. The bird’s habit of regularly quar- 
tering the ground and stopping every now and then to probe it for food 
very naturally invited the comparison with a village carpenter. Yet another 
name for it in Hindi is gems or stone-breaker, an adaptation from ¥¢ 
for a hammer related to ¥ar, an axe. It is known as eget in Sind which is 
the same as arg. The Pali form of garg or Farge (Fut feat yfa?) is FRESH 
or *FSF in setae sas! and the first of these, ¥Hzs% points to the correct 
Sanskrit spelling of g-gee4(¥ af yeefa Szaft) ‘one who pierces or breaks the 
ground with his bill’ which agrees with the habit of the Hoopoe who 
pokes his bill deep intu the ground for worms and insects. Moreover, 
with the folded crest and the long bill, the bird’s head looks also like a toy 
pick-axe (E. H. Aitken). 

gafra again, is another happy name for the bird (cf. fram for the 
Hornbill). Fletcher and Inglis testify to the extraordinary love 
of the female for her eggs: ‘‘On one occasion, to inspect the nest, the hen 


1. 547 Verses 2097 and 2104. 
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bird had to be pulled out of the hole and in doing so some of her tail feathers 
came out, but even this rather severe handling did not make her quit the 
place’’.t_ The male feeds the female during incubation to ensure proper 
hatching out of the young. No wonder the ancients loved and remembered 
these devoted birds in their epics: 

“qafraisat waft: a gafa arc 

wat sent art ta Aadt wan” 

TaTay,? 
“ga gafa armed aa gafsar qari 
aat faafrar: star: fact fara frafa a1” 
THragars 
“garefaarrsicaar Fafa 1” 
Farad 





Birds of an Indian Garden. 
(Interpolated Canto) 2.96.12. 


aratfeat Gre 3.62. 
. 3,108.8. 

Also TaITTs 41.46. 
ATHo FUT 6.19. 
ARAZAT 118.52. 
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THE TROGONS 


These beautiful birds inhabit forests and from their perch on a_ tree 
they fly out from time to time in pursuit of insects, chiefly beetles, moths 
and cicadas. They are generally silent birds but have a low ‘mew’ or a 
soft ‘too-too-too’ call. As a North-Indian bird we are concerned with only 
one species, the Red-headed Trogon which occurs in the Himalayas upto 
about 5000 ft. elevation from Nepal to Assam and eastwards. ‘“‘It is exclu- 
sively a forest bird and prefers the interior of the damp, dark, evergreen 
cover, where it sits very silent and quiet throughout the heat of the day,” 
and is most common in the lower hills between 1,500 and 2,500 feet. It is 
deep crimson on the head, neck, and upper breast with the remaining lower 
parts bright crimson. Its back, scapulars and wing-coverts are ferruginous- 
brown, brighter and more rufous on the rump and_ upper tail-coverts; 
wings are black. 

mess is the name of a qe bird in aH (also a descriptive term for the 
Brahminy Kite, Art. 52-D) and a is a bird of some peculiar habits recom- 
mended as an object-lesson to a prince in the Aro garm.? 

“Saprpertert faretat aret 771” 

A king is advised to acquire the power of distinguishing good from evil 
from the @#; qualities of valour, early-rising etc. from the #4He; and other 
qualities from the te bird. Now if the Red-headed Trogon (ag 
means ‘red’ and ateyss means “red or reddish-backed”’ bird) is the 
bird meant here, as I believe it is, it certainly possesses qualities which an 
enterprising prince should do well to cultivate. Out on an expedition, 
he must keep to cover in a forest, practise secrecy, talk only in whispers, 
and know how and when to sally forth suddenly against an unsuspecting 
enemy and return to cover again with the booty. The Trogon has all these 
and should be the atgveft of the Purana and ateqss of we. aig is also 
mentioned as one of the Himalayan birds in wea gam. 


1. 25.18 (cf. verse 397, “arater aif” garfea.) 
2.) 148/59: 
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SWIFTS 


1. We have seen in Art. 25 that the common name 4m applies to both 
Swallows and Swifts, and while amét# is a general name for the former, 
the latter are generally known as gaa, gafas and fafeedt or defer. In this 
article an attempt is made to explain the latter terms along with other 
names for the Swift. 

2. The Swifts, though similar in appearance and outline to the 
Swallows, are very different in structure and belong to a different order of 
birds. ‘“They are the most aerial of all birds, spending the whole of their 
waking existence on the wing. The flight is very rapid and highly charac- 
TERIBHE, 3/045 « a Swift wheels and dashes through the air with frequent 
changes of direction, tilting now to one side, now to the other, with a succes- 
sion of rapid wing-beats alternating with long glides on extended wings.. 
It does not voluntarily settle on the ground., the short legs with all the toes directed 
forwards being only adapted to clinging to rocks, masonry, etc.’ (Smythies). 
Should it be grounded, due to some accident, “‘it rises with great difficulty, 
the bird raising itself by repeated attempts and strokes upon the ground by 
the shoulders.”’! The Common House Swift is ‘“‘highly gregarious, being 
usually found in flocks of fifty or more, which breed together in colonies, 
Testa The nest colonies are found about buildings, whether these be 
the ordinary dwelling houses of an Indian village or town or ruined temples, 
shrines and forts.The birds occupy these nest colonies continuously, breed- 
ing rather irregularly, so that eggs or young may be found in some of the 
nests at any time, and at all times using the nests to rest or sleep in.... 
(Their voice is a) curious squealing call which so aptly seems to express 
the fierce joy of an aerial creature in its element. The flocks usually feed 
in loose open order, but at times, specially in the evenings, they collect 
together into a ‘‘ball’’, mounting high into the air as a squealing, careering 
mass’’ (Whistler). . 

3. Names like g@a, gafas, and ea (=gda) are clearly in reference 
to the Swift’s inability to rise from the ground; cf. the phrase “Tg dif 
gaat” for a cow that has got stuck up in deep mire and is too weak to 
extricate herself. 





1. Birds. of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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avaata refers to ga as a bird that loves to be constantly on the wing 
and makes use of its nest merely as a resting place: 


“oreo atten ator fe fasitac 
sreaea: frofast gareda aera: 1” 


The qgcifem? mentions the Swift, g#fas, as a bird of augury. The 
Hindi names amet and aart for the House Swift are from Sanskrit 
aufgat Ft (having a defective body) and ararfar, (living on the air, as the 
birds seem to eat nothing). The first corresponds to ga and the second 
to amwe a certain type of ascetic. 

4. The weartfararafe defines sfa4 as a kind of bird that is 
constantly flying in the sky (aaa wrrarfefr wreanfad feat) and cites 
the following verse from some Vartika on a treatise on Vedanta: 

“gfeaa: afer: gat wate arta yay | 

raataaTad: FACT ae aTCATKTL FAN” 
The habit of the bird afwa is used here to illustrate the nature of the 
‘atman’ who can enjoy a state of ecstatic happiness only in a high spiritual 
plane. Now the only bird whose habits fulfil the above description is the 
Common House Swift which not only takes its food, drink and nesting 
materials on the wing but even mates and feeds its grown-up young in the 
air.’ It resorts to its nest either for a momentary rest during the day or to 
sleep in at night. It does not voluntarily descend to the ground and if by 
accident this does happen, it manages to fly back into the air. The name 
uf like afeedt is most probably after the bird’s call and Frak. afseq 
is merely a variant according to the rule swat. 

5. Prakrit afset said to be derived from afeq (ae not moving?) 
is defined in afae asa as qaufrae” ie. a kind of bat, probably 
the small house-bat, which also finds it rather difficult to take to the 
air once it has landed itself on the ground; Cf. area (not coming to 
the ground) for the larger fruit-bats. Little bats, however, do not 
fly even half as high as Swifts and can certainly not be described as 
wri-or sax-ara. Moreover, it is highly improbable that such an 
unclean looking thing as a bat, occupying stinking nest-holes and blind 
by day, should be chosen by the Vedantic philosopher to illustrate 
one of their principal doctrines. Sansk. afta may therefore, stand apart 


hk. 14.85. 

2. 87.7 & 28. 

3. STH Has and sifryT are obscure bird-names in Ageia, Section 213. If 
ST—sT means ‘wind or air’ the first may mean ‘a bird that is begotten in the air’, 
and si forser may be an allied form ‘begotten in the ordinary way’. This is, of course, 
pure guess-work. 

4. maa eff Ch. 17; ara qarafe No. 61, Poona. 
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from Prak. afeq in spite of their close affinity. Nevertheless, it is possi- 
ble to reconcile and connect the two through two different meanings of 
the Marathi term Watet as given in the were weapte, 'viz., (i) a small 
bat and (ii) a kind of small bird, evidently the Swallow or Swift both of 
which are popularly known in Marathi by that name and are not distin- 
guished one from the other. The Chief reason why the bat and the Swift 
share a common name seems to be the fact that in their daily routine of life 
they are complimentary, as it were, toeach other. If the Swift is on the wing 
all day and returns to the nest for the night, the bat keeps flying all night 
and spends the day in its nest-hole. Both are however, seen flying at dusk 
and often returning to their nests to feed the young. This makes it easy 
to reconcile old survivals like arafafs ((a#42?) in Bengal for the Palm 
Swift and wae (bird with wings of skin, cf. Hindi wa bird) in Sind for 
the Pale Brown Swift as alternative names for them. It follows, therefore, 
that afaa and afga are merely different forms of the same word, but while 
the former means the House Swift in Sanskrit the latter has been confined 
to the small bat in Prakrit. 


6. The name Wem in the sgqz list of aenafeat stands probably 
for both Swallows and Swifts, for waofted renders it as eaygeaaem: 
waemramt: i.e., little birds living in temples, and we know that both these 
build their nents there. ww is also a common name for Sparrow- 
like birds but 4%# has mentioned separately the House and other 
Sparrows as #fasts? and song-Sparrows as aafagy. The interpretation of 
the commentator must, therefore, be accepted as correct.3 wea, taHa Fem, 
and fafcedt or aftedt thus seem to be general names for both Common 
House Swallows and Swifts, but it must be remembered that strictly 
speaking 4e# and wét are the Swallows and aramt the Swifts according 
to ararafe free (Art. 25). 


7. The atnfes vat of Teqfe, 4.163 gives the equation “sitfa: 
wen” and the name sfq (sf< speedy or quick, and fa a bird) is an 
exact equivalent of “Swift” as a specific bird-name, and the aptness 
of the name for the Swift would be appreciated when it is recalled 
that the normal speed of a Swift on the wing is 75 miles as against 35 miles 
per hour of the Swallow. These speeds are very much higher when the 
birds are pressed by danger, and though hundred miles per hour for a 
Swift is definite, that accurate observer of bird-life, E.C. Stuart Baker, has 
actually timed a Swift with a stop-watch flying at the tremendous speed 


1. Ed. by Y. R. Date (1933). 
2. g7q has distinguished them as feng and aya-gfaz. 


3. Just as the common terms WHA, WHed, and qdt mean both ‘a bird’ in 
general and particular birds of prey, the word 4 also means ‘a sparrow’ and ‘a swallow 
or swift’ according to the rule—araTatsf? fara ada—afaarmfararafir, 
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of two hundred miles per hour. sfif4, therefore, is a most expressive and 
accurate name for it as the fastest little bird. known. farst@ of the list 
from TaIt quoted by #eziera under 85.38 of the qefaat is again the Swift 
which collects into a “‘ball” (fave) and mounts “high into the air as a 
squealing careering mass’’ at evening. 

8. aftet in ad ard means a kind of bird and is the same as fafeet 
or afeeet, and the expression afte dt## means a person who gives protection 
to Swifts nesting in his house. It is an old belief commonly held both in 
India and China that the continuous nesting of these birds in a residential 
house is very auspicious, for it augurs well for prosperity and continuity 
of the family occupying it. If the nests are inconveniently situated, e.g., 
over a passage or stair-way, planks are fitted under them to catch the 
droppings. A similar belief obtains in England too.? 

9. The Western Palm Swift of North India is known as ara in 
Hindi corresponding to Sanskrit arae, and when it is remempered that 
ae implies also a swift, it is but natural to call a Palm Swift a areraes. 
This name does not occur in any currect lexicon but one can hardly doubt 
that the bird had it in Sanskrit as well. 

10. The qaafeat mentions wagar (having one egg or young) 
as a bird of augury and attributes to it the habit of swooping down on 
the surface of a stream or tank (“alaedsrrife wagam:”)$. These charac- 
teristics agree very well with the habits and ways of the Crested Swift, 
an ashy grey bird with a deeply forked tail and resembling a 
Swallow in flight. It is a forest bird, freely perching on the top-most bran- 
ches which are leafless or dead. The call is a loud and Parrot-like ‘kia, 
kia, kia’ (which may also be rendered as ‘chia, chia, chia’) frequently 
uttered either from a perch or on the wing. The bird is particularly noisy 
in the evening when preparing to roost. “Should there be a tank or pool of 
water or river near its haunts this Swift is fond of descending rapidly from 
the air to the surface of the water, touching it and mounting again in one 
graceful curve’’. (Whistler). It makes a tiny nest on the side of a horizontal 
branch, barely half an inch deep and so small as to be covered completely 
by two anna-pieces placed side by side. The single egg it lays completely 
fills the nest. It is clearly the wgam of the Samhita. 

11. One of the most poetic hymns of the Rgveda is the awa, and 
its second verse mentions two birds, q9r~@ and fafeaa as playing music to 
the goddess of the forest:— 


“quae aad agarafa fates: | 
aratfefta araracariaadtas 1” 
Rgveda, 10.146.2 


1. “Birds, Trees and Flowers”, pp. 15 & 129. 

2. “Adventures in Woodcraft’, 52. See Art. 25 forasimilar idea about the qarat or 
Swallow. 

3. 87.6. 
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M. Williams explains asr@ as a kind of animal and faf-wH as a kind of 
bird. ata in his gloss on this Vedic verse takes the first for fast or the 
Cicada Fly and the second for another insect with a ‘chi, chi’ call, 
probably a cricket or green grasshopper which has such a call. Comment- 
ing on afa. aramt 11.5.5.6 where this verse occurs, he however renders 
both as birds: 

“afteara ta: wecfaagt ofafasrer ast Fart: 

Seksd qareay Tears sepatarat Pafeaareatsea: 

| ea shag frertateamecagatfin— 

pata: qe: ohafaae: ger errors: eae 1” 
Apparently the commentator had good reason to revise his opinion by the 
time he came to annotate the Brahmana, and for one thing, he must have 
come to know that the descriptive title of warqza (Bird-hymn) had 
been applied long long ago to either the “at amt” verse of RV 1.164.20 
or in the alternative to the verse quoted above. It is therefore submitted 
that the later interpretation of asr@ and faf-wH as particular birds by 
arm is correct. Further we have fafeast in Prakrit and agat and eat in 
Sanskrit as names for musical instruments, probably ‘whistles’, each 
named after the bird whose call it imitated. 

12. The name qyr@ (4% to rain, and are to call, i.e. some sort 
of a rain-bird) is probably the same as warea of the aegata— “waar 
amttg:”’, the Hawk-Cuckoo which is very vocal at the beginning of and 
during the rains. fafea% is obviously an onomatopoetic name for a small 
bird (qex gait) comparable with akeit for the House-Swift and Swallow. 
The Crested Swift, as we have seen, is a forest bird and has a loud 
‘chia, chia, chia’ call. It hawks for insects in parties in a wheeling, 
graceful flight and is particularly noisy in the evening (Whistler). This, 
I submit, is probably the fafea# of the hymn which has been happily 
conceived to answer back, as it were, to the loud and _ persistent call 
notes of the Hawk-Cuckoo.t The Hymn is apparently addressed to the 
goddess of the forest in the evening by a person who is late in coming 
home or has lost his way through the forest. The fifth verse is perhaps 
a pointer in this direction. 


1. Z,A. Ragozin renders qaT@4q and fafeae as Owl and Parrot respectively in 
Vedic India, p. 273. 
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NIGHTJARS 


1. The various species of Nightjar resemble each other very closely 
and are difficult to identify in the field except by their distinctive calls in 
the breeding season. The plumage is a mixture of mottled grey and brown 
with white, resulting in a remarkable protective colouration. ‘“The bird 
seems to be conscious of the fact, only springing into life when the intru- 
der comes within a yard or two.” It spends the day resting quietly, flat 
on the ground, but as the evening approaches and dusk turns into darkness 
it becomes active hawking insects on .the wing in open spaces near trees. 
While on the ground, it is incapable of any progression because of its long 
central toe. This toe has a pectinated nail (serrated like a comb) with 
which it probably removes insect-wings etc. sticking to the long bristles 
surrounding the extraordinarily wide gape. This wide mouth gave rise 
to a false belief in the western countries that the bird was capable of and 
actually given to sucking the milk of goats, and hence the name ‘Goat- 
sucker’ for it. It has a habit of sitting in the middle of the road at night 
and travellers by motor car often see it so doing. 


2. Itisknownin Hindi as farm or ocr and at fafsar, the names 
being in reference to the obliterative colouration of the bird on the 
ground. It is qqa, a fafeex bird in gta and a night bird with a_ keen 
sight in aifeea,! the corresponding Hindi names being aga and aver. 
The Nightjar does not usually fly for many minutes together and 
between each circuit it rests on the ground (Dewar). It is incapable 
of walking or hopping and must therefore drop down to its resting place on 
the ground, to rise again after a minute or two. This trait of the bird would 
seem to justify the apt name of aqat for it—a-+9q one that falls but not 
permanently like a stone, vafa a aft 4 qaacaara qafa(?). The tectifear? and 
aa? mention the bird under the sma name of fafrat from st. feferr 
‘fallen down’ and Sansk. féty,to throw. The name thus corresponds to 
Sansk. aaaT 
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3. It is also the bird selected as an offering to the deity of the Night 
at the ava¥a under the name afary :—“cea drag: —arro afer! 24.25. The 
name #aTy is most probably from Wi-t, wat and 3 aad; wart aafa, one 
that rests in a lying down posture. Hindi sar and Marwari emt fora 
Nightjar, also Sansk. fafer#t seem-to be from the root 34. 

4. M. Williams gives 4%" as a kind of bird in a, 1.27 but I have 
not been able to trace it in my copy. The name, however, seems to have 
some connection with #@z a frog. The Nightjar is known as ‘the 
frog-bird’ both in Telugu and Tamil, apparently because when perching 
low on the ground, as is its habit, it looks like a frog. Its extraordinarily 
wide gape, when the bill is open, also has a striking resemblance to the wide 
mouth of a frog. #q as a bird, therefore appears to be a Nightjar. 
Indian linen of old must have been of a coarse texture and ofa rather grey- 
brown colour which explains the punishment proposed in the fasyeqfa 
44.27 for a thief of clothes made from it.—“sitw az’ etc. and here 
aqz is more probably a Nightjar than a frog as the name occurs as_ one 
of a series of bird-names for the next birth of different types of thieves. 
Again 2ét in the following may well be a homonym signifying both 
frogs and these birds:— 

“citpet: fafarsta teatfeart: ae! 
wet: ofeaata er agued gy afta: 1” 


HETATRA, 3.183.8. 
In England also a Nightjar is popularly known as the Flying-toad. aig as a 
bird in the bird-list quoted from qe by wediera under 85.28 of aertfea 
would seem to be this bird. 


1. “This bird is most punctual in beginning its song exactly at the close of day”— 
Gilbert White, Letter XXII to T. Pennant. Compare also the English name ‘Twilight 
Nightjar’ in Cassells’ Book of Bird. 
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FROGMOUTHS 


These birds resemble small Nightjars and occur only near Sikkim and 
east of it and in the extreme south of India—Wynad and Travancore. 
The name eX probably from # a frog, fora bird, has already been 
noticed in the preceding article. 
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THE BARN OWL 


1. The Barn Owl is pale grey-brown and rufous ochre above, has 
a white face and, white under-parts, spotted with brown.! It is also known 
in English as the White or Screech Owl, looking ‘‘strangely white among 
the black trees”. It is found all over India but not in forests. It haunts 
roofs of buildings, outhouses, wells and ruins. Its cry is a peculiar weird 
shriek or screech, and when perched during the day it makes a snoring 
sound (T. Regan), and at night as well. Sansk. #¥#e# (one who makes a 
guttural or snoring sound) for an owl clearly refers to it and the name 
perhaps corresponds to =< in Hindi. Its other names in Hindi, Telugu 
and Tamil mean ‘bad bird’ corresponding to Sans. #fa, #aa or Fafa? in 
arate afgat (24.39) where it is placed with two other noisy birds, #¢¥ and 
atte. The Larger Owls have been looked upon all over the world as 
birds of bad omen and the Barn Owl is no exception. The watae 
of afasagea (nerrTe 20.17) is clearly this Owl which is considered there 
to be an evil bird. 

The az (white like the moon) Owl in the aerarea story of a Rat, 
Cat and Mangoose would also seem to be the Barn Owl as he is des- 
cribed there as the enemy of rats : 

“Sap Tees aA dlergqus eqracy 1” 
Ferated, XII 138.33. 

wants would be yet another name synonymous with water. This 
Owl has a fleshy-white or fleshy-horny bill and the adnoun «waatfae 
may belong to it if not to the Himalayan Wood-Owl with a fleshy -yellow bill. 

2. The Grass Owl (14”) also belongs to the present family and resem- 
bles the Barn Owl in the colour pattern of the body plumage, ard if seen 
perched upon a tree it would pass for one. But its ways are very different 
and unlike the Barn Owl, which breeds in holes in buildings, wells, or'trees, 
it always lays its eggs on the ground in fairly long grass and inhabits the long 
grassy areas of the Himalayan Terais, the adjoining plains, and in similar 


1. Sometimes it is pure white below. 

2. If af is not the Barn-Owl it would be the common Owlet which too is very 
noisy. The name afta occurs in waafrase, and afa in PRTG is a wrong reading of 
afa. 
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situations in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and further south. Even where these 
Owls are common they are but seldom seen unless put up by beating through 
the grass. They come out in the evening when they often perch on trees. 
The following synonymy probably furnishes us with a name or epithet 
for this bird: 

“mem: Hes TH! arrefreaty cya: —teafe’ satonfes garcig 2.211. 
eq is clearly a homonymous adnoun or epithet designating several 
objects, and as an epithet for an Owl it may ‘be analysed as below:— 
FE—TIA (Mo Hoyo) ;T TAT; HE TW Tad Fey, hence Fey yas is an Owl that moves 
or lives in grass; cf. we dé saa efa seq adtatr: in ewarqunfaqfa 10.2. sey 
also means a demon or wata (M.W.) and should, in this sense, refer to 
one that hides and moves in tall grass or in the deeply dented banks of 
rivers. It is thus just possible that the name #eq 3a# belongs to the 
Grass Owl. 


1. | here simply means an owl that is not a aztqH 
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OTHER OWLS 


1, This family constitutes a well defined group of predacious birds easy 
of recognition. Most of them hunt for prey during the dark hours of the 
night but a few have diurnal or semi-diurnal habits. One particular species 
eats carrion in addition to the common fare of all Owls consisting of insects, 
small or large mammals and birds according to the size and strength of the 
different species (of Owl). The Fish Owls subsist mainly on fish though 
they kill other prey as well. All have broad rounded heads, flattened faces, 
and large eyes directed forwards which give the bird. a fearful expression 
and a fixed gaze as it were (cf. frema below). The feet are powerful 
and furnished with sharp, curved and cutting claws of great grasping power 
and it is with these that an Owl secures its food (amit). The 
plumage is soft and downy enabling the bird to fly almost noiselessly. 

2. The Indo-Aryans regarded the hooting Owls as birds of ill omen 
but this apparently did not prevent them from observing the birds and their 
ways. Early Buddhist monks who travelled widely to propagate the Gospel 
of Lord Buddha in countries like Kashmir, Tibet and further north used 
articles of dress like gloves, and perhaps also leggings and shoes, lined with 
or made from soft feathered-skins of Owls for protection against the bitter 
cold (see Art. 54). This involved the killing of a large variety of Owls 
and the people naturally came to know something about them and that 
perhaps accounts for the naming of individual species and groups of allied 
forms of a bird that is rarely seen during the day and has never been kept 
as a pet. That the ancients made a close enough observational study of 
these birds may be gathered not only from the works on augury now extant 
—and these difinitely mention earlier authorities—but also from a know- 
ledge of the reactions of a bird when intruded upon or annoyed at the nest. 
All Owls hiss and snap their bills fiercely at an intruder and the larger ones 
quite loudly: — ; 

raga, sires, 1.20.48. 
Some of the larger Owls like the Tawny Fish-Owl occupy the deserted 


nest of an Eagle for Laying their eggs and bringing up the young. This 
fact was known to the ancients, to wit, the story of a dispute between gat 
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and 7 for the possession of a nest related in the third canto interpolated 
between cantos 59 and 60 of gaz ams of the Ramayana. 7H has been 
used here in the general sense of a bird of prey including the Eagle. It. is 
a poor story, badly told and the final judgment of Rama is also incorrect, 
but.that is immaterial for our present purpose. 


3. The common names for an Owl are ga, #fre and tas. The first 
name probably refers to their noisy character (cf. safa, gafa outcry), 
the second to their living and breeding in holes (#1), and the third to 
the dark brown plumage of some of them.1_ The smallest Owls, viz. the 
Owlets, being known as ates, veerady, ftwat or evea the term var has 
as a rule been confined to the larger hooting Owls both in the Rgveda 
and later literature while the names verify and wareit belong to the 
boldest and most powerful of them all, the Forest Eagle Owl (see below). 
On the other hand the so-called common names like 7atax, aHa?, AralaA, 
fearita, fears, Tareit, efeetas, qa, Wawa etc. are merely in the nature 
of descriptive adnouns stressing a particular habit or character of an 
Owl. Complementary names like ara and #fwatf mean an Owl and 
a Crow respectively as mutual enemies, a particular large Owl over- 
powering and killing a Crow at night’ and the latter having the better 
of the former during the day. 


4. Apart from the general classification based on the size of the birds 
there is another which subdivides the family according to (1) the colour 
of the plumage, e.g. arias for the Bay Owl, waatqa for the White 
or Barn Owl (Art. 48) and frget for the Owlets; (2) the shape of 
the head, e.g. @FHtq~ for the larger hooting Owls with a large round 
head and a marked depression on the forehead which divides the head 
into two globes, as it were, resembling the prominences ‘on the forehead 
of an elephant (affaq) ; and (3) the way ear-tufts are carried, 
e.g. wate for one that has long aigrettes or ear-tufts resembling the long 
ears of a hare; ze¢am for one that wearsits ear-tufts always erect; and 
finally, stare or srat<em for those that have their tufts spread out sideways. 
Besides we have the name amare yas for a particular species that kills and 
eats mainly Crows and wata# far one having the ways of an eagle. 


5. The following verse from the #@aait in Tada is an interesting 
commentary on the epithet deewa— 


1. arate, aarfree and *eqqHTaT have listed the names of the larger Owls 
and the Owlets separately. qraradft also has aed Passat for the dark coloured Bulbul 
(Art. 6) so that it is possible that aH and Faw are allied forms meaning ‘black or 
dark colour’. afaaracrétfaat, 1023 actually gives aH in the sense of Sansk. THF 
for gheaqearirara. 

2. aWa. malignant or loving the darkness qH4. 
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“aa trend aaa 
whee Aa wad Fees Arey’? 

In the following passages vam and @tfae are evidently the inaus- 


picious large hooting Owls as distinguished from the Owlets which often 
nest near or actually in human habitations :— 


‘aga achat AraAae—” 


“RV. 10.165.4. 
ait sa: weed fraa—” 
VS. 24.38. 


“Tt: TE: PUTA Teh: VA ws z 
facts aufaeceat ara: ost wa FI” 
WerHetgn under qIvsx. 


‘TSAHSAHE TCH MHI LAHAT: 
saCAahed, 2.29. 


One who kills his friend is reborn as a large Owl destined to kill innocent 
(i.e. friendly) birds all his life :— 


“olfret frage—"  TRSTRTT, 2.2.80. 
These hooting Owls have been mentioned as 3am, @ifre or Ys both in 
qerafeat, 42.62; 85.49 and adam (pp. 245, 246). With these prelimi- 
nary observations we may now proceed to a brief consideration of the 
various types of Owl, their Sanskrit names and some references to 
them in literature. 


OWLETS: 


6. The common Spotted Owlet of the towns, villages and gardens is 
the best known Owl in India. This is the wgaa or bird of augury men- 
tioned as fayer in aecafeat, 87.4 and as fire, fryer? fryer, forza, and faaferat 
in the 13th Varga of adaer. In this work the bird’s call-notes consisting 
of one to five syllables, its attitudes and movements have been described 
and interpreted in great detail for purposes of augury. The aiat (at-+-7er, 
#3, noisy) of waz 7.104.17 and wqdaa, 8.4.17 would seem to .be this 
Owlet, Similarly the sarfat of the sateata of Fada who conducted 
the day-blind Owl to his nest-hole should be this bird which does not shun 


1. waaatfan (fr. <eaATa) for an Owl in the lexicons seems to be a wrong reading 
of @paTa, for no Indian Owl has a red or reddish bill. The Himalayan Wood Owl, 
however, with its fleshy-yellow bill makes the nearest approach to the adnoun. This 
verse occurs in @areatfyat in a slightly different form. 

2. fateat may well mean yellow-eyed, and if so the name would correspond to 


gfeitaat for the larger Owls. 
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day-light. The name zawaét (Owl’s hand-maid) is perhaps based on a 
similar but more ancient story. 

7. Smythies refers to certain calls of Owls as “having the character 
of ‘songs’, i.e. either one note or a simpie combination of notes repeated at 
varying intervals” (p. 310). Thus the call of the Brown Wood Owl is said 
to consist of four deep musical syllables, who-hoo-hoo-hoo (ibid.). This 
reminds one of the story how the sage Narada wasadvised to learn music 
from an Owl residing near the Manasarovara lake on the Himalayas: 


“SAF TH Tat a afe ae ca Afa: 
aerate F Tafa Spa: 1” 
x x > 
‘arat: fea aeaTeTaT AACA TIT.” 
x x x 
“aafaat aarrar: fafetareaa oféror” 1? 
; fa _sqMT, 11.2.7-10 


The point is that the ancient Indians also appreciated the musical calls 
of the hated bird ! Now the Western Himalayan Barred Owlet, occurring 
from Muree to Simla and from Garhwal to Eastern Nepal, is 
not only the most diurnal of all Owls but has also ‘‘a really very beautiful 
rippling call: a whistle consisting of notes running into one another and 
dying gradually away”’ (S. Baker in F.B.I., 2nd edn.). Similarly the Eastern 
Collared Pigmy Owlet of Nepal has a “‘rather metallic tonk-ta-tonk-tonk, 
high pitched (call), usually repeated many times. Often heard in the day- 
time’? (Smythies, p. 311). The former goes by the name of ae €ga in 
Hindi which is the same as Sansk. evga fora small Owl. gga (& 2 fa wed 
atft) is probably an onomatopoetic word and would seem to be related 
to Prakrit gst for sitive, an old or perhaps a small and slightly 
damaged bell: The name therefore clearly refers to the bell-like notes 
of the above two Owlets, and both are gem ata. 


8. The Scops Owl is practically the same size as the common Spot- 
ted Owlet but unlike the latter it is entirely nocturnal and possesses well 
developed aigrettes which are carried in an erect position. Thecall is a 
soft and musical too-whoo or too-whit. It should be the aedautay 
mentioned in afaarrat? under vam, after the erect ear-tufts of the 
bird. 

9. The body-plumage of the Northern Bay Owl (11.5”) is ofa chestnut 
colour on the upper parts including the tail, and vinous pink below. It 
occurs in Nepal and further east in the Himalayan valleys. It is entirely 
nocturnal in its habits and in the day-time the most stupid and incapable 
of all Owls, allowing itself to be captured by the hand and, when released, 


1, The bird of these verses would seem to be the Himalayan Brown Wood-Owl with a 


“deep musical call—who—hoo—hoo—hoo” (Smythies). 
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sitting dazed in the sunlight. During the breeding season it excels all other 
Owls in the appalling nature of its cries as if half-a-dozen cats are fighting 
(S. Baker). The adnouns feara (blind by day) and azadt (having 
atrocious calls) found in the synonymies for the Owl are therefore more 
true of this than any other Owl. fasta fora kind of bird (the Cat-bird) 
in the following could well be for this bird except for the fact that qf 
faa in Prakrit means the flying-fox or the large fruit bat:— 


“fastaiste @ureat”—fararsr. 


The most fitting name for this Owl, however, is amatq% (the reddish 
Owl) which was emblazoned on the flag of the aa tribe and called 
aratae cast in Ch. 16 of atnfaras of wry. See alsoneaget, 148.90. 

10. The Indian Brown Hawk-Owl (12.5’’) is brown above and white 
marked with large drops of light brown below. It has no aigrettes and has 
.a soft call of whoo-hoot repeated twice or thrice. It is known as aeaiwe 
in Bengal and the name corresponds to Sansk. esrtam (M.W. under 
Yaa but not sub voce). 

11. The Long-eared Owl (14.5")is distinguished by long tufts, usually 
borne erected (Ency. Brit. 11th edn.) and is most probably the witq 
which has served ‘as a model for the face of a particular attendant of ere:— 


“eeQrpeatad WaleHyareqay |” 
——-M.Bh. 9.45.79. 


Again, one of the ‘matris’ of the same deity is said to have had a face like 


that of the wir :— 
“MMT FOOT AUITACTT TAT” | 
ch. 30 
watq% in the Venkateshwara edition is a misprint. This Owl breeds 
in the Himalayas and is found in the outer ranges from Kashmir to Sikkim. 


12. The Short-eared Owl (15”) is a winter visitor and prefers thick 
grassy plains of the Terai areas of North India. Its ear-tufts are so small 
that they are “‘hardly discernible even at close range’ (Smythies). Its 
call is a shrill clear keaw, keaw (ib.) and the name armen (aime ea safafta 
safaaea—fasrsctat) for an Owl would seem to belong to it. The only 
other Owl having a call like the Crow’s is the Snowy Owl '(Para. 20 
below). The correct form of the word is probably #mmew as in 14x and 
*fedt, and like are simply means an Owl in general. If so the short- 
eared Owl has no particular name in Sanskrit. It is however also 
possible that both the forms #rmmen and aTHeH existed and had different 
meanings but came later to be mixed up. 


HOOTING OWLS: 


13. If sam and alfa are common names for all large Owls 
irrespective of their calls, the name 4 (4 Huser Taft) is specific for 
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hooting Owls. T or ta! again, is a hooting Owl (ta#: y— grax) and 
if from root 74, ‘to burn or bake’ the name may well refer to the darker 
coloured birds like the Brown Fish-Owl, ‘“‘a large heavy brown”’ bird and 
the Indian Great Horned-Owl described as ‘‘a large dark brown owl” 
(Salim Ali). The name gata (#t qat ataafa maart?, cf. Fareft wafrat, Art. 
40), on the other hand refers to the habit of laying the eggs and bringing 
up the young on the bare ground which is characteristic of Scully’s 
Wood-Owl, the Himalayan Brown Wood-Owl and a couple of others. 
There is yet another classification of these Owls with respect to the 
presence or absence of ear-tufts. The Wood-Owls have no tufts on their 
large round heads and they are the gratq% of the Mahabharata, cf. 


graatacgy grae:, M.Bh. 9.45.75 :— 


“gear frend oe Heater: sora” 

M.Bh. 13.111.101. 
One may well ask, what exactly is the connection between gg and the 
Owl? yf is a pan-cake made from batter prepared with some flour 
and the cake on being fried in oil or ghee assumes a brown colour and _ is 
pitted all over in a lighter shade, thus resembling the mottled plumage of 
the bird, and hence the propriety of the sentence on the person guilty of 
stealing the cake. 

14. Other members of the group possess long pointed ear-tufts which 
emerge outwards in a curve from the head. These are the Fish-Owls and 
the Horned-Owls one of which, said to be a resident of the Himalayas and 
given the fully descriptive name of star, is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as a long-lived bird: afer eq fenafa sraraettaniee:— 
3.199.4. The sratqatr section of fa¢a, on the other hand, mentions the 
Crow-killing species of Owls, their king aftzaa and the latter’s minister 
stata. Now as there is only one particular species of Owl in India, the 
Dusky Horned-Owl, that kills and eats Crows, the very apt name of 
street belongs to it. There is also a clear reference to the Crow- 
killing habit of this Owl in the Ramayana. When after a break with 
wan, fasittr goes over to Rama the latter’s ally gta warns him against the 
Ow/l-like tactics of the enemy :— 


“fae AeA Jaw st ATA!” —-6..17.19. 


Again, it was after seeing this Owl work havoc among the Crows at 
night that azaerat determined to kill the mveq’s while asleep during 
the night (M.Bh. 1.2.296), and the Epic gives us an interesting description 
of the bird:— 


1. I believe it is possible to deduce the meaning of ‘the brown colour’, the colour of 
charred or burnt material, in a secondary sense from the root Tq to bake or burn 


(M.W.). 
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“TER AeA 
weed aeras gaat TATSTAT | 
qaaaisrat grifaa afta 
GUSHat BAT Waa aaa: 11” 
M.Bh. 10.1.36 


The taqam also relates the above incident and calls the Owl aa after 
ma, the powerful Bearded Vulture :— 


ae HHT THT HtTTy | 
a aeise yet wed Feared whats 
TAHA eS MART ATATAH:” 1 
Taras, ATATAIA, 31.44-45 


We have, therefore, sTatemuor srareet-sqe for the Fish-Owls and 
Horned Owls as a group, and amardn-saa or aetaa for the Dusky 
Horned Owl. aqega for a kind of Owl in M. W. may be one of these 
(cf. HeraTa above), or the name, more probably, refers to the next bird, 
the weretfas: 

15. The magnificent Forest-Eagle Owl (24”) is one of the largest and 
the most powerful members of the entire family. It is dark brown above 
and fulvous barred dark brown below and wears long dark brown aigrettes 
like its cousin, the Great Horned Owl. The feathers on the face are bristly 
and the tarsus is fully feathered. It breeds in the outer Himalayas in the 
North and in the forests of the Nilgiris and Malabar in the South. It is 
bold and daring like an Eagle and preys much upon the same kinds of birds 
and animals as an Eagle does. ‘“‘As soon as it is twilight it sallies off after 
its prey and when hungry does not hesitate to hunt by daylight. For this 
purpose it quits the heavy forest and takes to the open country, light scrub 
and bamboo jungle, or thin deciduous forest. This Owl is certainly the 
boldest of all Owls. It preys constantly on the largest pheasants, jungle-fowl 
and does not hesitate to attack pea-fowl...saw one feasting on a big civet 
cat which showed by the marks that it had been killed by the bird. The 
power of its grip is extraordinary and it will drive its claws half an inch 
deep into the leg or arm of aman. The usual note is a very deep mumble, 
and when, as was often the case, a pair perched on my house-roof at night, 
the noise sounded just like two old men conversing in very deep tones. 
It also has a loud caterwaul—a single note very seldom used but very 
piercing.” It.eats fish, snakes and monitor Jizards as well as game etc. and 


1. The sources of adnouns like aaa, efeataa, and afar of the lexicons 
for an Owl are perhaps to be found in these passages. The Dusky Horned Owlhas been 
compared to AT because of its very pale grey plumage resembling that of the Bearded 
Vulture. 

2. Also a call of “two soft but resounding booms at about 3 seconds interval and 
audible from a great distance’’—Smythies. Hence the Hindi name of gg for it. 
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will also devour carrion, for I once disturbed it eating the remains of a 
tiger and once that of a goat” (S. Baker in F.B.I., second edition). It is 
also “‘said to kill...young deer” (Blanford and Oates, F.B.I., first edition). 

16. This Owl is the wamait (‘the great bird’, werast in Prakrit) 
of the lexicons, the wer@tfae (the Great-Owl) of Garuda Purana, and 
watqs the carrion-eating Owl of the Mahabharata. aaaeit defines it 
as under :— 


“agra 4 HOSA Teh: HAATTH: 1” 


i.e. the great bird is of a dark colour and an Eagle of the night. #a4Tt 
is a homonym and means (i) the tree Cassia fistula, known also as 9m 
and gai (beautiful leaved or gold-coloured), from its long drooping 
racemes of yellow flowers regarded as garlands (gat arat 47) ; (ii) the spotted 
deer which occurs in flocks or in long lines when on the move; and (iii) 
one wearing a sort of garland or tuft of some thing. The last meaning 
is not given in the lexicons but in the present’ connection the adnoun 
gaara, descriptive of a bird, is comparable with the Sansk. names 
arate and afm for the Tufted Pochard (Art. 84, C.). In this sense the 
epithet would seem to refer to the long ear-tufts on the Owl’s head. But it 
is also possible that the author of the awaxit wishing to describe the bird 
as ‘a night Eagle’ (a#a¢aqt ) has used SaATAs as a synonym or substitute for 
am due to the exigency of the metre which called for a longer word.1 
The phrase gwifaa afraH used in the Mahabharata for the Dusky Horned 
Owl, quoted above, would seem to support this last interpretation. Be that 
as it may, the name agreft for a kind of Owl in aaaRi is fully appropriate to 
this great bird. In the same way weretfre occurring as the title of a 
charm or ¥a quoted in the Garuda Purana, 1.134 refers to this bird. There 
the guttaral conversational notes of the Owl have been given a set form 
just as the various calls of the Spotted Owlet have been conveniently 
rendered for purposes of augury in aaaram, 13. 25-33 and qecfea, 
87. 38-39. 

17. The mythological story of the destruction of the sacrifice being 
performed by wassmfa is related in the Mahabharata, 12.283 where 
a dwarfish demon born out of a drop of Siva’s perspiration pursues and 
destroys the 4 who having assumed the form of a deer was fleeing 
up a hill. The physical characteristics of the dwarf are said to resemble 
those of the wt (Eagle-Owl) :— 

“seaisttata corel afcerrfastar: | 
SeaaMiaarey: WalHeTIsT TI 
PUTS CHATATTAT 1” 


1. @eHeil, the tree Bombax malabarica, is also a synonym for au, the Golden 
Eagle which is also qautg; cf. Favs for HIATT; cf. also words like fHfgad, aaaz, 
THe, ITA, i.e. which mean both a particular plant and a particular bird arr: 
aU AS F Tes FIAT —Afe 
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Here the reference is clearly to an Owl having the habits and courage of 
‘an Eagle. gfts4q corresponds to the whity-brown bristly feathers on the 
face of the bird; se4%a to the long aigrettes; #7am and waata to the 
dark brown and fulvous colour of the bird; and afaxtarg stands for its soft 
and downy plumage. It is also interesting to note that the demon, like 
the Eagle Owl, is made to kill a deer. The watqs! would thus seem to 
be our Eagle Owl. 


18. Again, the carrion-eating Owl of the same Epic cannot but be 
this bird :— 


“TAMIA STATTSIT (FSA) V” 7,167.83 


and the Owl eating away the bodies of sinners in hell with other carrion- 
birds is the same:— 


CRTHARY BTHAMHT (APTA 
TESTTT, 2.3.14. 
(Venkateshwar Edition) ; 


ATSWSATUMT, 12.9. (Ibid.) 

19: The Eagle Owl goes under the name of gg or gg Wa in Hindi 
and fared (qratet -frrergt -farertt ?) in Bhutan. This is probably the same 
as the qqaw of RV. 7.104.22 (aqy—gg). The Bhutanese name, if it means 
‘enemy of deer’, would also be significant. According to Sayanacarya 
aye means afaqar (?) an Owlet, i.e., a minor enemy. wag would 
then be a more powerful enemy working at night and #1 arg, an enemy 
couple moving about and working together like a pair of wears birds, cf. 
“qparaa cert” (AV. 14.2.64).. 


20. The Snowy Owl is again a large bird with a length of twenty three 
inches and a wing-span of about five feet. It is a pure white bird with a, few 
brown ba:s on the upper parts and is feathered to the toes for protection 
against the cold of the circumpolar region which is its breeding home. 
Its voice is ‘‘a cry harsh like the crow’s’’. It is very bold and does not hesi- 
tate to attack the man who molests him—even dogs. It preys upon wild 
pigeons, ducks, ptarmigans, fish etc. in day-light but during winter it also 
hunts at night (Cassess’s Book of Birds). In winter it moves down to Central 
Europe and Central Asia and has once been obtained in North-West Punjab. 
It is possible that in the long past this Owl bred more plentifully in its 
native haunts and was therefore seen more often in the Himalayas and the 
North-West of India. The weeaeqga renders Was a large Owl (a=)? 


1, Prakrit deat asI—sqearda g-arre ofalt of afwarrastee exactly corres- 
ponds to the name Wars. aikeaqt means a. g-1I4 calling g g, clearly points to the 
Hindi name g@ for this Owl. aa in gg-alat is a bird of prey, the Kite. The crested 
Serpent-Eagle is called S11 Wat (fr. Pr. ¥A< a hill; Hill-Kite) in Hindi, Although the 
Owl has brown eyes the demon’s red eyes emphasize his fiery nature. 


2. aw clearly implies that W# is not a qaqa. 





PLATE I 


1. Indian Grey Shrike : 6. Crowbilled Drongo 

2. Indian Baybacked Shrike 7. White-breasted Swallow Shrike 

3. Rufous backed Shrike 8. Marshall’s Iora . 

4. Indian White-bellied Drongo 9. Grey Hypocolius or Shrike-Bulbul 


5. Indian Golden Oriole 10. Waxwing 





PLATE II 


1. European Tree Pie. - 6. Blueheaded Yellow Wagtail; 

2. Tawny Pipit Head of Grey-headed; ::: 

3. Redthroated Pipit: Head of Turkestan Blackheaded. 
4. Central Asian Water Pipit 7. Indian White Wagtail 

5. Upland Pipit 4 Head of Masked Wagtail 


8. Northern Yellow-headed Wagtail 
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and the name of a particular waa by killing whom Indra received the 
title of qataq (ibid.). a also means’ ‘a child’ and the ‘grey or 
white colour’. The term W#Iq% may thus refer either toan Owlet (faay@ 
of am) or a large white Owl just as WHga means the all-white Swan 
(Art. 84-A). 

21. Now it is quite possible that this powerful Owl capable of killing 
large birds and bold enough to attack man was the physical basis for the 
qm Demon killed by Indra just as the gigantic Adjutant Stork (a#) is at 
the bottom of the mythological a#rg@ (Stork-Demon) killed by young 
Krsna. We also have the various types of Demons (ag) named after 
large birds like qu, Jaw, FT, etc. in the Rgveda, 7.104.17. Finally the 
adnoun #¢gmeans both an Owl and a demon (para 2, Art. 48). If 
the above conjecture has a certain amount of probability in it the name 
qatq may well belong to the Snowy Owl. The epithet of sqm for Indra 
also may have something to do with his killing the ‘Owl-demon’, the 


TWh Teas. 


1. ara, 10. 11.48 ff. Cf. also qaat in bird form in efeamr, 2.6.22 and the two sons 
atfs and q% (Black and White Ibis) of aaaaer in HEAT, 156, 11 ff. 





PLATE III 


1. Red-faced Malkoha 6. Ceylon Lorikeet 

2. Sirkeer Cuckoo 7. Violet Cuckoo 

3. Hawk-Cuckoo 8. Banded Bay Cuckoo 
4. Blossomheaded Parakeet ~ 9. Small Cuckoo 


5. Layard’s Parakeet 10. Drongo Cuckoo 


1. Changeable Hawk-Eagle 
2. White-Bellied Sea-Eagle 
3. Hodgson’s Hawk-Eagle 
4. Short-toed Eagle 


PLATE IV 





5. Eastern Steppe-Eagle 
6. Greater Spotted Eagle 
7. Golden Eagle 

8. Imperial Eagle 





1. Rufousbellied Hawk-Eagle 
2. Crested Serpent Eagle 
3. Forest Eagle Owl 


PLATE V 


4. Crested Hawk-Eagle 
5. Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 





PLATE VI 


1. Spotted Sandgrouse 5. Imperial Sandgrouse 
2. Large Pintail Sandgrouse 6. Indian Sandgrouse 
3. Tibetan Sandgrouse 7. Painted Sandgrouse 


4. Coronetted Sandgrouse 
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OSPREY 


1. The Osprey stands ina family by itself, being in some respects a link 
between the Owls and the diurnal raptores. It is a magnificent fisher, and 
dives from a great height for fish which is its principal food. It frequents 
large rivers and lakes and also the sea along the coast. Its voice is a short 
shrill musical whistle repeated a number of times at a stretch. Unlike the 
Fishing and the Sea Eagles it does not stoop to eating carrion. It is brown 
above and white below, with a whitish head. It is known as eH and 
wetm in Hindi corresponding to g& and AeAtE| (-44) in Sanskrit. 
Recognition of gas a bird of prey is to be found in the fact that 
it is supposed to be the progeny of arat the sister of wat :-— 


“watt waa wet A FIAT TAT” 
FATT, aftcaue, 6.64, 


waz and later lexicographers have treated x and s#IT as synonymous 
and have therefore done away with the old distinction between the Osprey 
on the one hand and the Fishing and Sea Eagles on the other simply 
because they too like the former kill fish for food:— 


“SRIF TAY —aTa 
“SRM Aer: Hee: —aha. Fararafer 


“RR ATAU: 1” —areractt 


axa and aaq, however, have kept them apart, the former as #& and 
the latter as wc and the same distinction obtains in Buddhist and 
Sanskrit literature as well. sem on gaa explains Fx as “Hefraeqrardt 
arekefrancen:, earerarel, Fer eft a’—and watt as ‘Ewaa’ ie. a bird 
resembling, or a kind of ge. This is as it should be, for the fishing 


1. This equation is really a homonymous one covering the Osprey, Fishing Eagles, 
Gulls, Terus and the Curlew. For the last two it must be taken in the feminine gender— 
SoM Het ant. See Art 68. For tt as the Demoiselle crane See Art. 62. 
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Eagles and the white-bellied Sea-Eagle have very loud and raucous calls 
and are therefore atm, whereas the call of the Osprey is a shrill 
musical whistle and it is for this reason 9. AKI| is a common name 
for Kingfishers and has been extended to these large fishers both in 
popular nomenclature and in poetry. The fishing Eagles do not dive for 
fish but-take it from the surface of the water or from the shallows. aRatgy 
in the following verse is therefore the Osprey diving in the sea for fish: 


“Teach TATE ASAT | 
wa fe wrett save orageteed TTI” |THE 


xt: in the following are either Gulls or Ospreys: 


‘oenre gar afrrat: at: aferrefa: 
ge: area a faorafea safer” ut 
warm, IV.52.12. 


‘gw’ with the descriptive epithet of fata is the Demoiselle crane 
which rarely, if ever, swims and never dives, so also the are, the Indian 
crane. Both these birds cannot therefore be intended and ‘arear’: 
must be understood to mean swimming and diving birds: in general i.e., 
other than the Geese, Ducks and Gulls. 

2. The ada mae, verse 2106, mentions vga (set) and HFT as 
different birds in the Himalayas and the commentary explains 34a 
as trqgex ‘dark-plumaged’ and gx as AaHx ‘white-plumaged’ which 
agrees very well with the dark-grey or brown body-colour of the Fishing 
Eagles, and the white head and lower parts of the Osprey respectively. 
There is an interesting play upon the word #X in its two different meanings 
of Osprey and Demoiselle Crane in a story of the aera where 
the fish-eating bird #x, having, once upona time, been punished with 
death for taking life by the vegetarian birds (Swans), is changed into a 
mainly vegetarian #t, the Crane: 


Caray Het gear seraTs ferefae: | 
aifaaer ofan HTX: Fara 11” 
£2.179.9 
This example of the virtue of giving up meat-eating is repeatedin mrayum, 
amare (185.10), and the araa has the following: 


1. The Allahabad edition reads afaafaaa: for aferartorfa: If the description— 
waraant:. . ty: is confined only to Gat; it is possible to render FT and ara of 
the second line as referring to the Demoiselle and €@T<# cranes. 
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afaa: are the Swans—See Art. 84A. In the ereyem, however, RR, 
described as holding a snake in its talons, is not the Osprey which does 
not kill or eat snakes but the se#t1,White-bellied Sea-Eagle, which lifts up 
sea-snakes for food. The line dividing x and st is so thin that 
they are often confused both in the lexicons and literature. 


“srarred camisat arfay Ft aT 
ora agate aerated frerfara: 1” 
VaTaVS. 54.59. 


—frafaq: i.e. qa: as inthe verse from the amaa. For Fishing and Sea 
Eagles see Art.52C. 


5] 


VULTURES AND LAMMERGEYER 


1, The Vultures of India have been distributed into five genera, four 
of which are -represented by a single species and one by three. Two of 
these last, the Fulvus and the Himalayensis, look very much alike in the 
field and appear to be members of a single species as the colour of the 
plumage in both is variable in shades of fulvous, fulvous-brown and fawn. 
We have, therefore, six readily distinguishable species of Vulture, and 
including the Lammergeyer, seven. The following statement shows the 
genera, the species, their size, and common English and Sanskrit names: 


GENUS SPECIES SIZE ENG. NAME SKT. NAME. 
Aegypius Monachus 42” Cinereous ata or Parayer 
Vulture 
Sarcogyps Calvus $2" Black V. Risa or TAT 
aqa- or Fes 
Gyps i. Fulvus &) 41"-47" 
Himalayensis ) Griffon TSX TET 
ii. Indicus 38” Long-billed V. x84 qer 
Pseudogyps Bengalensis 35” White-backed  farfawet yer 
Yi 
Neophron  Perenopterus 24”-26" White Scaven- was, 1H, 
ger V. or WSs HAGE 
Gypaetus Barbatus 48” Bearded V. A, AAH, ATT-TET 


2. The Bearded Vulture, with a fully feathered head and neck, 
occupies an intermediate position between the Vultures proper and the 
true Eagles but has been placed with the latter in the F.B.I. There is 
reason to believe that the ancient Indians also regarded him both as a 
Vulture and an Eagle. Later on, however, his affinity with the Neophron 
(aTa#) was recognized under the names af@and Fert, and he is there- 
fore included in this Article. The term 7%, now a common name for all 
Vultures, originally applie1 to all birds of prey including the Eagles as is 
clear from its use in “wat qa’ —RV. 9.96,6, and has been so used in 
classical literature as well. Thus the snake-lifting qe: of erRaTeafea, ch. 5 
can only be the Serpent Eagles while in qaematasa@, 15.212 and sataaataq, 
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4.3 7 and wt mean the Common Kite. ararfz, indeed defines the Kite 
as a ante. Similarly the term eth: also in the sensé of ‘a large bird’ is 
occasionally used for a Vulture, e.g. in : 


warm, 5.35,62. 
3. All birds of prey are mythologically descended from a common 
ancestor by different Bird-mothers like writ, yal, Wat, etc. which shows 
their close affinity and yet separates them into subfamilies : 


“wat ATT, areal aay, Jerr qeafa” 
faemgem, 1.21.16. 


The ancients were expert bow-men and had ample opportunities of 
studying and gaining knowledge about these and other large birds which 
they often killed for their quills with which to feather their arrows. The 
story of prince aed is an instance in point : 


“qeq forat aa: vet qéleat Uearaa: 
armrateaard + aaedt qe wat”. 
quegat, 137, 74-77. 
The aa4a@ describes seven sages or singers as seven Eagles and mentions 
an equal number of Vultures; 


‘TAGIM PaAT:.... eae ee War aay” 

AV. 8.9, 17-18, 
and curiously enough six species of true Eagles and roughly, six of 
Vultures occur in North India, and with the Bearded Vulture included in 
each group we have seven of each kind as stated above. 

4, Vultures appear to have been divided into three groups, viz., 
(i) Te, (ii) Test and (iii) ara, as the following verse from fasyaatat 
quoted in weeneqqy under fara and mst would show : 


“TE: TT: ada say: wa wt F 
Te Fer Tadd Te Ter fava 1” 


The name (i) 7% would seem to be confined to birds ofa dark or brown 
colour (cf. the synonyms grat and yerrat—“qer Fa TA AAEM.” — wee HeTAE ; 
and Kalidasa’s description of thisdarker group of carrion birds—‘‘qagat- 
are in Raghuvaméa, 15, 16); (ii) West to those of a lighter colour; 
and (iii) #1 to still lighter or desist white ones. Next we have names 
for the seven individual species falling within these three groups and they 
are considered below. 

(1) The Cinereous Vulture (48”) is a bird ofimmense size and of a 
uniform dark-brown colour with the neck naked. He is known as aafie 
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in Hindi which is the same as sere of HaTAT, 214, 93-94 named as one 
of the myrmidons of god Yama in hell, detailed to torture persons found 
guilty of certain offences. The vavaqs (dark-brown; cf. wat, the night) 
of the following would also appear to be this bird : 


“Seer warat feat qet afta ag.” 
AV. 7.95.1. 


(2) The Black Vulture (32”) is distinguished by his red head and 
neck and red wattless behind the ears. He is a bird of solitary habits and 
confined to the outer Himalayas and the plains of India. At a carrion- 
feast other members of the fraternity often “‘hold this bird in wholesome 
respect and give way before its superior spirit and demeanour” (Whistler) , 
and the red of his upper parts and the ear-lappets (Gvs4) being distinctive 
account for his names like $vedt daw (flame-red; cf. Prakrit daat=<ds ), 
and 94@ in the list of names of the progeny of wee in FaTaTed,, 5.101,9-12; 
wHietarg red-headed; wang in M. Williams; cf. ad and araaamaef in 
Bengali; and #ftrs—-or #if—ae:— 


“TARTATS: FATA TET: ToTHtwT:” —M. Bh. 7. 175. 18. 


‘Seema plier” —aasgem, Pt. 2,7. 448. 
“ere (age?) Tema afrt:”—arqgem, Ch. 69.327. 


For the mythological explanation why this gia qe deserted the higher 
Himalayas the reader is referred to Art. 1-B. 

The carrion-eating ferg: of RV. 10.87.7, AV. 8.3.7, and T. Samhita, 
5.5.16, rendered as a particular bird of areddish colour by atm on AV. 
and as spotted kites (?) by Griffith would appear to be this Vulture. If, 
on the other hand, it is an animal, the name may possibly be the same 
as the later fafa or fafsax for the fox or jackal. The interpretation of 
arm or T.S. as ‘the red-faced monkey’ is impossible as no monkey is 
known to be a carrion-eater. 

(3) The White-backed Vulture (35”) is of a dark leaden colour with 
a conspicuous large white patch across the rump, white lining to the 
wings and white flanks. He is clearly the fafasferq of afa. dfeat, 5.5.20 from 
ea ‘arm-pit or waist, also flank’; cf. fewana, ‘wearing a golden girdle’. 
a in the name refers either tothe rump as the bird’s waist or to his 
flanks. The name qare for a son of aemfa in data, 4.59,8 also refers to 
him. This complets the list of qe: as dark or brown coloured Vultures. 

(4) The Griffon (Gyps fulvus, 41”-47”) occurs in India in three forms 
or geographical races, viz., the European, the Indian, and the Himalayan, 
but they resemble one another ‘so closely that they are not ordinarily 
separable in the field (Whistler). The head, body and the front part of 
wings are a dirty white and the remainder of the plumage is brownish 
grey and black. In the Himalayan form (44”-49”) the contrast between 
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the whitish undeibody and the black wings is conspicuous during flight. 
The bill is deep and laterally compressed. The Griffons are in the habit 
of congregating in large numbers at fixed resting places on rocky cliffs, 
but if a good meal is obtained in the plains they assemble on trees. They 
also breed in colonies on cliffs; cf. qaae for a fig-tree and qeae, for a 
mountain on which Vultures cangregate or breed in numbers. They are 
evidently the Wst or qt (—Te) of the verse quoted in para.4 above, 
and the 7*8gvs (having a high or deep beak) of #eqg#tw which also refers 
to their great size and gregarious habits : 


“aft wgratart waa Aeqet yeran: 
The Griffon is always well represented at a carrion-feast and this fact 
accounts for the punishment in store for a flesh-eating glutton in his next 
birth—“argt:  TaHiays’—TesgeT, 2.2,71. This vulture is the amgaq and 
arafezat of Mahabharata, 5.101 and is also the basis for the mythological 
ararfa (flying or settling down together), brother of wey] :— 


sasaisfared aratt | qeraweda’—waTaT, 4.60, 19-20 


” 


(5) The Northern Long-billed Vulture (Gyps indicus, 38”) is again 
a pale coloured but much smaller bird than the Griffon. In general 
colouration he varies from dark to buffish brown, has no feathers at all 
on the head and scarcely any down on the neck, and differs in this respect 
from all the preceding birds. He is known as arq in Hindi corresponding 
to Skt. wHa, ‘rendered as a vulture or kite’ in M. Williams. In the follow- 
ing equation from #fett waa is specific for a particular kind of bird, and 
the arafaaT commentary on the fasmety also renders wet as a Vulture 
and the name should therefore belong to this bird : 

“mpeg Tar Terraafeafasea: ” 
In Bengal the name ary has been extended to the White-backed Vulture 
as well. 

(6) The White Scavenger Vulture or the Neophron occurs in two 
sizes (24" & 26”) in India. The larger Egyptian variety ranges from 
about Delhi to the extreme North-West and the smaller is common 
throughout the country but is rare in the territory of the former. Both 
haunt towns and villages and live largely on human excreta and dung 
and occasionally on carrion. The name = really belongs to the Bearded 
Vulture but has been applied to this bird as well because of his white 
plumage. Strictly speaking, however, his size and habits fully justify the 
more correct name War (Hed, Hferad-aq) for him, as indeed he is called 
in the following verse : 

‘HE TH ae wT wa aap af 
Bhagavata. 3.10,23 (Bengal 
edition, cited in weqHeto under we). 


oH) 
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Other names are @te-, Hie-HaRe, TSAy, TesMrat and we. The first four 
emphasize his mean status and correspond to his European name, ‘the 
Pharaoh’s chicken’ and the following synonymies connect them with the 
last name as also with aa :— 

“AR aee-Kageq eat: —forasare. 

“araeg aif qerergeaat:” 
The names based on atsor ate (a village or settlement of cowherds) 
refer to the bird’s habit of frequenting the neighbourhood of villages but 
the etymology of the name wi for this particular bird is not clear and 
even @¥4= contents himself by merely saying— “araraisft fawt ada”— afito 
farato. It is however important to note that the bird goes by the name of 
amaaita (Dung-Vulture) in Hindi and this may perhaps help to etymolo- 
gise Het as WH, Ts ToS at safe eats; or wart vata wef (?)1, for he is 
also seen descending to farm refuse or cow-dung. 

The power of flight of this junior ar@ in regard to speed and _ alti- 
tude has been rated above that of the Sparrows and the Crows and as 
equal to that of birds like the Storks, Ibises, Herons, etc. (#t@a1:) and 
the Fishing Eagles including the Osprey. Then come. in order the 
commoner Eagles and Hawks, the large or true Vultures, the Swans and 
Geese, and finally, the Golden Eagle : 

“STI: Ta: ger grt q art areasitfas: 

fediat afaaienat a 7 TATMTT: 

weds Tet Boa Hw: WW 

waTags Woda Ter wefa IAA 

qseeg Tea gaat aacaafa: Te” 

Ramayana, 4.58,24-27. 

It is an admitted fact that the Golden Eagle (4a¢4, gt) soars to a 
greater height than any other bird (British Ency.—‘‘Eagle’’) . 

The White Scavenger Vulture is apparently the most tame and 
harmless member of the group and soars high enough but not very high. 
The name wT in the following, rendered as agfat by the commentator, 
would seem to stand for this bird : 


“MRT THA: WT FT FTeo:” 
—vVaj. Samhita, 24, 32. 

wgfad means araveit in weanergy, and wreegage in frqsvexcata< which therefore 
settles its identity. God q94 is regarded as the keeper of flocks and herds 
of goats, cattle, etc., and bringer of prosperity. Being toothless he lives on 
a kind of gruel and is therefore known as #<aTe also. Of the three living 
things dedicated to this deity the first is his own mount, the second, an 

1. cf. Fa-F We safe Feafe arate at agrarian Sea aga FT: | WHeateag- 
alg: |\—aeqneagy. 
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ichneumon which helps to protect herds of goats and farm animals 
against snakes and other vermin and must therefore have been a welcome 
tenant of the early settlements probably even before the cat was domesti- 
cated,tand the third, the innocuous Vulture being in attendance about the 
settlements, is indicative of their prosperity and well-being. Soaring low 
over them he typifies the supervising and protective function of qa. It is 
not without reason that 797 has no teeth and is compulsorily a vegetarian, 
for the idea seems to be to place this guardian of the herds beyond the 
temptation of even killing any of his wards for what would otherwise be to 
him a dainty meat-dish, and the bird chosen for him is also one that 
rarely eats carrion and depends principally upon a very low type of soft 
food. 

The name weer (v.l. weett), again, for ‘a bird of prey’ would appear 
to be this Vulture, and the name may well have something to do with aw 
(dung) and zq-zta ‘to disturb’ and have the same sense as w=. Neither of 
these two names can be from w4-w4dt as this bird has nothing to deserve a 
name indicative of strength, and I repeat that his Hindi name of ‘Dung- 
Vulture’ lends strong support to the derivations suggested above. If, on 
the other hand, the name w#= is also applicable to the powerful Bearded 
Vulture, it must be treated’ as a homonym and derived from the root 
WHA? 

This ‘‘base and degrading object’’ is clearly the fearana (fasta4, a mean 
or low bird) and #aaem (v.l. #taqs7) from att wHA,? impotent or weak 
Vulture) of Prakrit Lexicons. The wa birds, again, who, according to 
Hera, 1.72.12-13 protected the infant wa-aat were apparently a party of 
these harmless Vultures. He is also the amt of a story related in the 
afaeia atert, Il. 438. The Asura-Panis who were the keepersof the cows 
of Indra and other gods stole and hid them ina deep valley. The gods 
therefore flatteringly addressed the bird as a gat (having excellent or 
powerful wings) andcommissioned him to discover the whereabouts of 
the cows. He actually discovered them but, accepting a bribe of <f and 
atfaat from the Panis, told a lie and betrayed the trust reposed in him by 


1. Cf. “aaaat tetHer’—?aaH, for the pet ichneumon sometimes acts treacherously 
and kills domestic poultry. 

2, The synonymy “Aral ara aaTeaTa TeHaHeTEa: ’—farayara, has been inadvertently 
mis-interpreted both in WeeHeqgy and M. Williams, for overlooking the dual termina- 
tion of the compound hepageyerat:. They have incorrectly split up 8twegaHe 
(a single synonym for @T#) into We and Hage and rendered WT #as (i) a cow-pen, and 
(ii) a Cock ! The name simply means ‘a bird of a cattle-settlement or of a village’. He is 
one of the village birds and animals (aTvatfad:) in afagem, 231.11. ara as a qe 
in the synonymy is the Pearded-Vulture or the Lammergeyer. 

3. Cf aette sOfaet in AETATSa, 3.33.13. Prakrit qetet for ara Tell in Jet ATTATAT 
would refer to this Vulture if qeqt is from TT and eaftst open ground, or AW a 
bird; cf. Tae#T as an adnoun for the Pied Myna. 
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the gods. Indra, suspecting what had happened, took the bird in his 
hand and proved his deceipt by squeezing out the atfaat eaten by him. He 
then let him go with the curse, ““May thy sustenance be of bad origin’, 
and that is why the bird now feeds on what is found in the dirty outskirts 
of a village: :— 

“gag eat at m7 afavofa 1 aafa i... 

ae arama af: aftey arfreat adie wafrea: 1... 

aig va t afaifacrdaaa ar a: cata eft ..... az ao- 

msaaar J Stat qare at at aT afraa at a stata ef | 

wee Aare we TaIATS aeaTfass TssitaaTAy 1” 

sifatta arert’ II. 338 

Needless to say that the story is based upon the habits of the bird and 
fully supports his later names like ee-34He and atatita. The statement 
attributing the power of separating milk from water to this Suparna in 
the Vedic Index-of Names and Subjects is incorrect. 

7. The majestic Lammergeyer (Lamb-Vulture) or Bearded Vulture 
(48”) is a huge Eagle-like bird distinguished from other Vultures by a 
fully feathered head and neck, and a beard consisting of a tuft of long 
black bristles descending perpendicularly from the chin and similar brist- 
les overhanging the base of the upper mandible (correspoding to 
moustaches in man). The head and throat are white speckled with black; 
neck all round, and lower parts white, tinged with ferruginous; upper 
back and small wing-coverts black; and the remaining parts including 
the wings deep silver grey. In flight he has a wing-expanse of about ten 
feet and is altogether the finest of all Vultures. He is a denizen of the 
Himalayas, keeps to rocky hills and mountains, and is usually seen beating 
regularly high over precipices and slopes with a steady sailing flight. He 
also occasionally soars at great elevation and was observed at the immense 
height of 24,000 feet during one of the Mt. Everest Expeditions (Journal 
of the B.N.H.S,, XXX. 874-875).? “The Lammergeier eats carrion but 
prefers above all things, to feed on bones, swallowing the smaller whole 
and carrying the larger in his claws high up into the air and dropping 
them to shatter to pieces on the rocks below, where at its leisure it collects 
and devours the fragments’”’, and birds on the sea-coast or rivers deal 
with tortoises in the same way. He is one of the birds “that have fired 
the imagination of mankind from the earliest days’’ and his name ‘Lamb- 
eagle’ is a relic of ancient days when confusion with the more courageous 
Golden Eagle credited him with depredations amongst sheep, goats and 
even children (Whistler) . 


1. Translated in J.A.O.S. 19, 97 ff. 

2. This clearly shows that the ¥T@ of the Ramayana quoted above cannot be 
this bird. The ‘1a bird that was occasionally cooked ona spit and eaten (4qTIea- 
"Ta#— AH, 26,86) was evidently this vulture and not the filthy Neophron. 
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The oldest Sanskrit names for this bird are a7 in the Samhitas and 
ara noted in the additional list of Vulture-names in af#. faaraft, and both 
probably derive from 4a goat. 444, from aq-qat and: aH, should mean 
‘ornamented like a wild goat, i.e., possessing a beard’ while amt should be 
‘one resembling a goat in some particular detail, e.g., the beard’.1 Once 
these names were given to the bird it would indeed not take long for the 
popular mind to forget the etymology, re-interpret the names and attri- 
bute to him the habit of carrying off kids, lambs, etc. It is also possible 
that the Indians took over the Central Asian tradition mentioned by 
Whistler. This may also explain the name 49g¢q for one of the progeny of 
Garuda in Mahabharata, 5.101, although the Golden Eagle is better enti- 
tled to the name as he actually lifts young lambs from villages and young 
of the Tahr, Barhel, etc. in the Himalyas. 

His size and soaring habit has won recognition for him in Vedic ritual, 
for he is dedicated to the deity of the sky or the intermediate space 
between heaven and earth : “aa arafea:’—Vaj. Samhita, 24.34. 

Two of the fire altars in dfa.dfeat 5,4,11 are to be constructed in 
the shape of the a#7and wg birds. Sayana regards them as varieties 
of Eagle, “wgrast aaetararacftaet’, and distinguishes the two from the 
shape of the head and claws, andit may be added that this Vulture 
has, like other members of the family, blunt claws whereas ¥q, Palla’s 
Fishing Eagle, is armed with very sharp ones. In his notes on the same 
Samhita, 5,5,20, he renders aaa as aa, viz., this bird, which again is 
quite correct. The name «m is after his grey-white head, neck and 
underparts. It is this #™# who is mentioned as one ofthe nobler birds 
possessed of great powers of flight : 

“SAMAMATIT AT: TATA: | 
Bhagavata, 5, 24,6. 

He is listed under the names of a and @¢ in Arad, rage, ARIAT, etc. 
with other carrion-birds. 4, as we know, is the =wta (™4>4q to hang down 
and *.to grow), the Indian Fig-tree (Ficus benghalensis), which throws 
out tufts of aerial roots from its branches and is for this reason also named 
wera and qa (“qae: tact ae” —fararata, ‘having hair growing downwards’) 
and the similarity of the pendant beard of the big bird to the aerial: roots 
of the fig-tree may well be responsible for the name ae?. Moreover when 
the tree is wet# the bird is wer. In the alternative, the name may be from 
ae-faara with reference to the bird’s habit of breaking bones by dropping 
them on the rocks,’and in this sense the name would correspond to his 
Hindi name gswist (bone-breaker). In the following examples ara and a2 
refer to this Vulture : 


1. “As it sails past on a level with the observer-on a mountain top... .its absurd little 
black goatee stands out in clear profile’-—Salim Ali, Indian Hill Birds (1949) p. 161. 

2. If ae is Prakrit from qq, the name may be indicative of the wide expanse of 
his wrings; cf. 72. 
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“areafaarartaa: waatfaaqaaia:” (ad z7) 
Harivamsa, 2. 5. 20. 
“agactafraahrageueaa aATra cacfea” 
anTad, 5.26.32. 
M. Bh. 11. 16. 29 
“mrmaarnad Ue: srrrgacerar” 
Sk. P. Avanti Kh. 6.33 
Yet another name for him is seaTatfta (erat a dew-lap; a little incorrectly 
rendered as ‘a Kite’ by Wilson but doubted as a bird name by M. Williams) 
after his beard hanging downwards like a dew-lap. 
The Vulture that dropped a bone into a tank from the air was probably 
this : 
“ga qo Fahy adr TeaT 
Padma-purana 8, 181. 64. 
The possibility of this bird being the mythological #3 is considered in 
Art. 81. 
wery according to @raa and favanara is ‘a kind of bird’ (@aat) evi- 
dently in reference to his being the ware of the Ramayana. The name 
clearly implies ‘one possessing tufts of hair’ which, as we have seen, is 
perfectly true of the Bearded Vulture with long narial bristles on the face 
anda beard on the chin; cf. afeq for a person with plenty of hair on the 
face. Mythologically we is the son of ae and brother of aeafa. These 
names are certainly founded upon the characteristics of three different 
Vultures. Thus the physical basis of (i) aevis the Black Vulture with red 
upper-parts ;: 
“FON TSA AATGSTAIH:” 
Harivaméa 3. 37. 20; 
(ii) aeafa, the Griffon of gregarious habits; and (iii) wey, the Bearded 
Vulture. Both Tes and ae, described as birds, were given authority by 
their father #747 to rule over other birds: 
“wat he 7 fi ore Q aT fi t a” 
M. Bh. 1. 31.29, 
whence the Hindi name of wafta for the Black Vulture or ae. 
The description of the dying aeTq in the waa leaves no doubt what- 
ever as to his identity with the grand Lammergeyer. First we have a 
reference to his dark-grey back and white breast : 


“de dreasigedterrret arvetiemqaratay’— 3.51.45, 
and then to his red eyes and large body : 


“Sf qe Sex area wargraday’—3.68.19. 
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The colour pattern of the bird has already been given above, and as for 
the eyes, his irides are of a pale orange colour and the sclerotic membrane 
is blood-red. No other Vulture has red eyes, much less such strikingly red 
ones, and I need hardly add how very faithfully the great Valmiki has 
described weTq. He has also truly called him aus, Ferqa, and ofeawat in 
the chapters quoted from and elsewhere in the work. I conclude with a 
highly poetic description of his powerful flight: 


“qaraearngredengy: aaafaearat: 


TUAMTTMT SST SAT ANT: 
VATA FEITATAT: TeITIARKATTAA” 
Mahaviracarita, 5. 1. 


The verse is put into the mouth of Sampati who, listening to the distant 
sound of his younger brother’s wing-beats, anticipates his visit to himself : 


‘With rythmic beats alternately covering and uncovering parts of the 
sky; scattering the clouds and thereby exposing flashes of lightening to 

- view; and breaking down the rocky cliffs of the mountain ranges into 
pebbles and powder, the mighty vibrations of the vast wings of 
Jatayu proclaim his arrival from a great distance.’ 


Lastly, the monkey-eating habit attributed to a vulture in the following 
passage of the Ramayana is clearly based upon information furnished by 
sea-faring Indians visiting the eastern Pacific Islands where the Harpy 
Eagle of the Philippines, is said to live chiefly on monkeys :— 


“A smaqcfavered sear Te TAA: 
aaata cat tat aatat werfreaia” 
Ram. 4.51, 2. 


52 
EAGLES, FALCONS AND ALLIED BIRDS 


The Fishing and Sea-Eagles, and the Lammergeyer belonging to the 
present group have already been dealt with, the former with the Osprey 
and the latter with the Vultures for reasons stated in the respective 
articles. The remaining birds of the group are considered here. In the 
second Edition of the Fauna of British India (Birds), the Falcons are 
placed before the Eagles but as the latter are the largest members of the 
family, I give them precedence in this article. 


A. TRUE EAGLES 


1. In English, the name Eagle is ordinarily confined to the larger 
diurnal birds of prey which are not Vultures. Seven or eight species of 
them are known to exist in Europe, and six in India. As a rule the female 
Eagle is visibly larger than the male. They are ‘‘remarkable for the power 
and stateliness of their flight which is largely soaring-in type, i.e. the 
wings are not flapped, but kept stretched out, and the bird appears to 
float through the air’’. The voice of an Eagle is a “not unmusical trilling 
scream’’ of several notes. They kill their prey like mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, frogs, etc., on the ground, and all, with just one solitary exception, 
feed on carrion as well. That exception is the Golden Eagle of the 
Himalayas (Aquila chrysaetos daphnea) while the western sub-species 
(A. CG. chrysaetos) is known to be a carrion-eater. The older belief of 
scientists that the Himalayan bird also feeds on carrion was recorded in the 
first edition of the Fauna of British India (Birds) but it has since been 
definitely contradicted by that keen observer of the Raptores of the Punjab 
and Himalayas, C. H. Donald, F. Z. S., who after a prolonged and accu- 
rate study of these birds, has established the fact that the Himalayan sub- 
species never stoops to carrion, and the earlier statement has now been 
omitted from the second edition (1922) of the Fauna in justice to the 
great bird who inspired the sages of the Rgveda in a most wonderful 
way and played no mean a part in the evolution of Vedic thought and 
imagery, including even the later Vedanta Philosophy. I must, therefore, 
record here our grateful thanks to Mr. Donald for his vindication of the 
honour of the truly noble Suparna, the Himalayan Golden Eagle. 
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2. All the birds of prey are descended from the primeval Garuda 
according to the mythological statement in the Mahabharata, 5. 101 
where the opening verses give a fairly long list of the names of the 
Raptores of North India. That a majority of the names are actually after 
the physical or mythological characteristics of the different birds is hardly 
open to doubt, though it is not always easy to identify the individual birds 
with their respective names in the list. The reason is that several names 
refer to the same bird either according to his different mythological 
aspects or to actual habits and colour of its plumage. An attempt, will, 
however, be made to identify some of them, at least tentatively. The 
Raptores in their totality, are Meer, west: or Tesray (the Garuda 
family) :— 


Fhiemfarinte’: taferd , 
araaaraarseaea: arg, 40.3 


A further division, indicative of an ancient classification into different 
groups, e.g. %4@at: (a comprehensive term for the Falconidae, inclusive of 
the Eagles, Falcons, and Hawks), strat: (the Bearded and Neophron 
Vultures) and qe: (other Vultures) is to be found in another genealogy! 
reproduced in the Puranas with slight modifications.2 The aemeafea, 1.27. 
34-35 appears to confine the term 7 to the Eagles as it separately men- 
tions other birds like #x< (Osprey and Fishing Eagles) wwedt (Hawk- 
Eagles), a4@1( Honey-Buzzard) , gta? (the Shaheen Falcon), gfayat (Sparro 
Hawks), wrt (Bearded and Neophron Vultures) and qe (other Vultures). 
aaa, 1.46.74 adds face for the Kites, but omits 4qgt and gata. 

3. Apart from being the names of the primeval bird the terms 7s, 
aeiand aadt are also synonymous with gq as a specific name for the 
Himalayan Golden Eagle. But it must be remembered that grt and Wa 
have often been used synonymously in the Rgveda both for the Golden 
and other Eagles, and wa for the Falcons. Nevertheless the difference 
between the majestic Golden Eagle, the Eagle par excellence, and the 
others was well understood as may be seen from the following examples 
where the former is either distinguished as the foremost, the strongest and 
the fastest Eagle or is called the Suparna proper (3%44: ye¥o wa: the best 
of all Eagles) as against the smaller members of the group called Wa :— 


“saat: wate sega... aT”, 
(Rgveda*) 


1. In Mahabharata 1.66.59. 

2. See the typical verse on the subject cited in Art. 51. 

3. Also qal#T abird of prey—M.W. Itis redas the King-crow (fagt or aqFaTe ) 
in WeqHeqgA and in Asetwe_eadlat apparently by confusion with arate, but see in 
Section D., paragraphs 9 and 10. 

4, 4.26.4. For arr the Golden Eagle and the Golden Oriole, see Art. 19. 
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“aT wal waa seeteat qqi....... ” (Ibid?) 
“qaqa aifacs afar aeeaat: .. ..” (a. at.) 


(Tait. Samhita?) 


‘aqaasteraaa At aT FW aT ..... :. 


(Brah. Up.*) 
‘Saaraargrniaa: Tafaraey:” 
(Bhagavata*) 
In the following examples “s#=t:” are the carrion-eating Eagles :— 
“Te: VAT THT: HST aaa aeaM: 1” ( HaTareas ) 
“omer faarargga a tartar eae: ir (afcazr) 


Similarly the name weg has often been used for the Sea-Eagle (Art. 50). 
The flesh and bones of Tez are ingredients in the preparation of a certain 
medicated oil in a recipe for the treatment of rheumatism, in araxara? but 
it is difficult to say what particular bird is meant. If the author belonged 
to North India it may well be the Golden Eagle but if he was from the 
South the bird would be the White-bellied Sea-Eagle of the Indian Coast, 
or again the term may refer to the common Tawny Eagle. 


4. As alreay observed in Art. 51 the aaaaq speaks of ‘Seven 
Eagles” :— 


“MT FIT FAT... afa gat aay” = (4. F. 8.9.17-18) 


and it has just been stated that at least six species of true Eagle are at 
present known to occur in India, where however as in the West the 
lammergeyer also has sometimes been regarded as akind of large Eagle. It 
is the ‘gier eagle’ of the Bible, Leviticus, ch. “11,18 and Denteronomy, ch. 
14,17. We have already seen in Art. 51 that the Lammergeyer stands midway 
between the Vultures and the Eagles so that by including it in the art 
or Eagle group we have seven Eagles representing the seven sages men- 
tioned in the verse from the Atharva-Veda. The afaéa afeat® places the 
aam,, viz., the Lammergeyer, on a footing of equality with 44 and *¢ for 
different fire-altars and armrari in his commentary actually regards aaa 
as a kind of wa or Eagle:— 


. 2.42.2 and Sata. Brgh. 3.3.4.15. 

4.47, 

4.3.19, 

5.24.6. 

7.16363. 7.97.13: 

2.5.20. 

. Verse 304 in the Chapter styled ataeateafaare. 
SasTLs 


RS PS oe ee 
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“Herat waerararaccafasay” | 


There cannot, therefore, be any objection to the inclusion of aq# as the 
seventh member common to both the groups, Eagles and Vultures. 

5. The original physical basis for Tes as the armif (snake-eater) was 
most probably the Sea-Eagle who picks up sea-snakes from the sea or sand- 
beach and devours them ona nearby tree, and the ancients must have 
obtained this knowledge either from their own maritime residence prior to 
their entry into India as a second wave along the Persian Gulf or from their 
maritime experiences along the Makran-Sind-Kathiawar-coast-line. The 
Sea-Eagle is certainly the bird who is the Tes of Acts 4 and 5 of the 
Nagananda Drama of Sriharsa. Here the old tradition of 78 as a 
snake-eater is fully preserved and we find the Eagles taking snakes from 
the sea and eating them at fixed perches so that large heaps of bleached 
bones of snakes have formed under particular trees.1 This habit of the 
powerful Sea-Eagle was later transferred to the gmt (Golden Eagle) of 
the Himalayas, who does not, however, kill or eat snakes. Support for the 
above view is to be found in the following verse where gq clearly refers 
to the Sea-Eagle:— 


aA THeaTT ASNT: ARTSTAT: | 
anf ¢ aferet grifsa aft i | (<raTa a) 


And yet a knowledge of the true habit of the Golden Eagle not killing 
snakes is clearly reflected in the story of sm granting a boon to the great 
Cobra of the Jumna whom he subdued that the gH would no more eat 
snakes marked with his foot-print, viz., the spectacled Cobras and 


incidentally any snake:— 


att cra feat Beaaaorfaa: | 
Tea Beat aaracenfSort i antad = (10.16.63) 


6. amt means both a snake and an elephant, so that the name 
armmt (elephent-eater) for 78s came to be interpreted as ‘the eater of 
snakes and elephants’, though we must not overlook the possibility of an 
Imperial Eagle actually feeding, on rare occasions, upon the carcass of a 
dead elephant, as a probable event in support of the name. More probably 
however, the idea of 78s eating an elephant was taken over from a belief 
common in Persia and the neighbouring countries of western Asia regard- 
ing the fabulous Rocor Rukh of immense size carrying off elephants to 
feed his young’. Similarly the habit of the Lammergeyer, regarded asa 


1. gag atta fagreraeat arm aaaeferdia camnfaas | 

anata aha a ware fedfaaie aerrat gferteredtsftagen: 11 Act. 4.6. 
2. 5.1.73. For further evidence on the point see section C of this Art. 
3. Article on Roc., Ency. Brit., 11th Edition, 
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kind of Eagle, of eating turtles was also attributed to wes. All these 
attributes, touched up with a little anthropomorphism, helped to raise 
wes to the status of a semi-divine being (am) destined to play a 
great role in Hindu mythology: 


gare TuUfsars AFATa TAGS: | 
featg: aaaaaya weal fadaraa: 
AISA in WeaHergH, 2.8.811, col.1. 


We have again the picture of 7% or atet holding bothan elephant and 
a tortoise as food: 

aeq efeaaarara Wea A AST | 

Wears Tes: WaMTA Alaa: || —eraraoy” 


and sage #97 advising his son Tes to live on both these in Mahabharata.’ 
The aftgert also describes the semi-human form ofatet in these words: 


‘ greqtaeneraet faaat areata | 
fet ast A TTT TAT 
seiTeerTISoR SHE: 11 33.22-23. 


This composite bird is the Tes of mythology and the vehicle of God farm. 
It is quite possible that the difference between the Golden Eagle and 
the Lammergeyer was well understood, and certain traits or habits of 
some of the important birds of the group were deliberately attributed to 
the primeval wes, their progenitor, so as to account for them in the 
progeny on grounds of heredity. This is perhaps going too far, but this 
much is fairly certain that the actual physical basis for the conception 
of wes as frart and even of his composite form, is no other than the 
Golden Eagle. This is clear from the description. of the the plumage of Taq 
or gv and his Himalayan home given in werarea and elsewhere :— 


ever aawart ara aaarEH: 
get Taareen garise atcate AMAIA 1.33,23. 


1. 3.35.28. Cf. Mahabharata 1.29.43. 


2. 1.29.13. ff. It is also possible to explain these mythological facts differently: 
The etymological meaning of Ta is “what moves low on the gound’; #es is ‘land by 
the side of water ora hill’ so that #*@q-"esst is ‘what lives in such places’; and 
fste ‘what squats on the ground’. The terms may well therefore simply refer to the 
normal prey taken by 9% in different situations. Now if we remember 
how mythology has grown up from forgotten metaphors, polynymy, use of equivocal words 
and false etymology it is not impossible to see how the mythical at came to have 
attributes like THTWhA, AMIGA, etc. and is said to have eaten serpents, tortoises, 
elephant and even the human fagté. Or, are these statements illustrative of the principle 
Teerfiar fg @aT: according to which facts must be dressed up in mystifying language 
as in a riddle ? 
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qf Teahs 4 frerafafacsfa1— a. at. 12.327.7. 
SEAT FIT SATA | AT TTT, 1,174.47. 


The 24% mountain in the Himalayas is mentioned as the breeding place 
of FTI 
wad gier aaaaer faa: | |= —aragerer, 40.2. 


and another where a certain medicinal herb was known to grow— 
agar fret arc fararerfe— wat, 5.4.2. 


The easy, effortless and graceful soaring flight, as also the courage and 
power to carry off heavier prey of the Golden and incidentally of other 
Eagles have been fully recognized :— 


Tao fava weal feud Waa: VAT ATA TAT 

HAHA AKAMA FIN Fr ALT AAT SaaVSA 11 (AIA, 4.26.4) 
aa are: artat oer cafe | 

fase Tad art aerated thera: 1 werarea, =—-5.10.1. 


The epithet a refers to the soaring flight of the Eagle with wings held 
stiff on a level with the body, and the real significance of the term be- 
comes.clear when we recall the adnoun waa for the Swan or Goose which 
must fly with a rotary motion of the wings and cannot soar. 

7. Finally, types of demons and robbers, active during the day and 
night, have been named after certain birds of prey in RV (VII. 104. 22) 
where gqtag@ is one who robs forcibly even the strong during day-time; 
qeaTg, one who robs the weak in the day, and so on. atw.afgat (11.79) also 
names different kinds of thief. 


8. The following six true Eagles of genus Aquila are, everyone of 
them, a gw or Wain a general sense, and no individual names for them, 
with the solitary exception of the Tawny Eagle, are available though I 
have ventured to offera couple of guesses based on vernacular names 
which however need not be taken seriously at all. 


(i) The female Golden Eagle measures up to 40 inches and has a 
wing-expanse of over 7 feet. The male is 4-5 inches shorter. The colour of 
the plumage is brown becoming darker with age, and the feathers of the 
head and neck are pointed and of a golden-red hue. With powerful feet 
and long claws the birds are mighty hunters and live on Snow-cock, 
Monal, other Pheasants, Pigeons etc., and on mammals like young ante- 
lopes, sheep, and Musk-deer. These Eagles often hunt in pairs,? and tak- 
ing advantage of this trait Falconers used to train them in pairs to hunt 





1, The carrion eating Imperial is a tree-breeding Eagle of the plains and lower hills 
in the outer Himalayas, Sind and Baluchistan and has no right to the title of farm or 
TRA. ‘ 


. 


2. Cf. AV. VII. 70.3 cited in Section D of this Art. 
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gazelles etc. in their natural way. They also carry off lambs and kids from 
the sub-Himalayan villages. They are to be met with along the Sutlej 
water-shad, from Kotgarh to the Kailas range in suitable localities, also in 
parts of Kashmir, Chamba, Simla district and in Tehri-Garhwal as far up 
as Hursil (e<frat) within two marches of Gangotri!. C.H. Donald remarks 
that the Golden Eagle in flight ‘‘shows a large expanse of chest’’ and this 
fact has been beautifully recorded by the great poet amfa. Describing the 
magnificent flight of a number of Golden Eagles soaring higher and higher, 
he says that the sky, being pushed back as it were by their broad chests, 
appears to be retreating before them : 


aarfraagirat Tard 

freerart frat aay 

sett faqeart 

TH: TAIT TT: SMTA I ( farcrarstita? ) 


In the preceding verses the poet has named ‘the birds ated, Tena and grt 
which is perfectly correct. | 

The Golden Eagle, the noblest of all Eagles, is also called ari 
(“werdteeg Tee” ~—fett) probably for two reasons: (i) for his mythological 
exploit in successfully bringing away "the a from heaven and (ii) as a 
compliment to his courage and boldness in a state of nature and also as 
a trained bird in capturing fawns, gazelles, wild goats, etc., for his keeper. 
The Chinese practised the art of falconry so far back as 2000 B.C.,8 and 
even at the present day the nomads of Central Asia train a certain species 
of Eagle to take large game, such as antelopes and wolves, and tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Yarkand use the Golden Eagle for hawking purposes 
and so too the Kirghiz Tartars.4 A Golden Eagle returning to the fist of 
his master is illustrated inthe Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ That the ancient 
Indo-Aryans also were equally familiar with this sport and actually trained 
the Golden Eagle for the chase is clearly stated in the letter-press to the 
illustration of the bird opp. p. 822, Vol. 7, Ibid. It runs, “‘It is the largest 
bird of prey trained for falconry, and has been used in Asia, especially in 
India, for taking bustards, antelopes, hares, foxes, and, it is said, even 
larger animals, such as wild goats and wolves.” It is, therefore submitted 
that many of the metaphors and similes in which gv or wa figures 


1. C. H. Donald. F.Z.S., in the Journal of B.N.H.S. Vol. XXVI, 247 ff. 

2. 16.45. 

3. “Falconry”, Enc. Brit. 14th Edn. The Golden Eagle is still trained in Eastern 
Turkistan “for hawking and flown at deer, hares, wolves, and even wild boar; and as one 
can imagine, the eagle’s dash and courage is magnificent”—F. Martin Duncan in Birds, 
Trees and Flowers (Odhans, London, 1947). 

4. “Eagle” and “Falconry”. Enc. Brit. 14th Edn. 

5. Opp. p. 44 of Vol. 9, 14th Edn. 
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in the Rgveda are actually based on the practice of the art. Panini 
mentions the art of Falconry as ‘“arqra”’ in 4.2.58 and Manu (3.164) 
debars Brahmans living by falconry or dealing in Falcons from ceremonial 
feasts.1 H. Kirke Swann, E. Z. S., has also traced in A Monograph of 
the Birds of Prey, Part I the art of falconry back to 1700 B.C. in Persia 
and earlier still in China?. Thus the commonest picture of wa bringing 
away aim (rendered at places by ama as food or a4) from the moun- 
tain heights unaided (RV. IV. 26. 4-7) would seem to be based on a 
trained Golden Eagle capturing a mountain goat or fawn and holding it 
down until his keeper took it from him. The pictures depicted in RV. IV. 
26.4-7 and IV- 27 would seem to be based on the performance of a trained 
Eagle. Take again similes like the following :— 

deer + atfraT—RV. 9.61.21. 

wat 7 alfATagd— RV. 9.62.4. 

wat 7 aq Ftefa— RV. 9.57.3. 

VAT TAT TAT ATA TTT TS TAL AeHAA—arer. i! 

34: 

and several others which compare #1, flowing into its proper vessel, with 
a Wt getting back to the wooden perches (#4) or stands meant for hunting 
Eagles and Falcons in their master’s house. The Lugger Falcon, for 
instance, released for the chase, returns to his master’s fist. The Tafa 
mer relates a story that once aa left the gods and kept flying high up as 
a gm or Golden Eagle and returned to them only when he was invited 
back with the att ata. This is clearly based upon the art of falconry 
where a bird flown from the wrist often returns to his master when called 
back. A tame Golden Eagle will at once perch on the arm extended for 
him, and he frequently alights on the trees and follows his master from 
tree to tree keeping him in sight.5 The female of an Eagle or Falcon is 
larger and more powerful than the male and it is she who is always the 
more efficient hunter. For this reason it is invariably the female that is 
preferred and trained for the chase. This fact has been recognized in 
madt as the female and aaa as the male Eagle :— 


aera wat seat fea: AAS IA AT AA:—Ae. ATAT 


3.4.1.12. 
aarat aft sarfacqat.... Ibid. 11.4.1.8. 
wTaafad oat fala caiare:—afroa sodfeat 21, 19- 


1. Sale of Eagles (@7t) and Hawks (44) and theft of these, presumably 
trained, birds is mentioned in aqaifararafr of gatfe Vol. 4, pp. 176 & 244, 
respectively. 

2. See C. H. Donald on the Monograph in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society, Vol. XXX, p. 895. 

3. Jerdon; See also section B of this Art. 

4. 14.3.10. 

5. British Birds, Part I. Vol. IX, Birds of Prey. 
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For-the reason why the female aat becomes the "44 (masculine) see 
section D, para, 3, of this article. It will be seen that the term @ really 
stands for the female bird. 

The highest compliment to the courage of this Eagle is paid when it is 
said that, during a drinking bout, the courage of god 3% flowed out of his 
heart in the form of a Ma—“gearfrafacaaa a wat softer wae azar Ue’’-aa- 
ara. The significance of the epithet amfteat (killing with the claws) 
would be clear when it is remembered that the powerful hind claw of 
the Golden Eagle with which, backed by the impetus of the swoop, the 
prey is struck down, is as large as three inches and more round the curve 
as against two inches of the Imperial and still less of the other Eagles. No 
wonder, therefore; at the well-deserved epithet or name of WaT for him. 
This reminds one of the name HeTqads for a kind of bird included in the 
list of birds quoted from the old wea afeat (probably no longer extant) 
in the weetcradtat on aactfea.2 warm means a missile like a javelin (cf. 
a@<qaaq) and the term has probably been extended also to Falcons and 
Hawks discharged-from the hand to strike or bring down other birds. 
Expressions like geqat# and afteate (from root 74) used in the waft area, 
lend strong support: to this supposition. Applied to other birds the 
qualifying adjective ‘war’ clearly signifies their large size in their own 
class, e.g. #4 and agraiea; ga and wea. erqzas., therefore, would seem 
to be a Golden Eagle trained to hunt for his master. The simile of ‘a 
great bird sent forth or cast away’—‘agat at fed’ in RV.‘ is probably 
based upon the use of a large bird of prey for hawking. In am.afeat, 24.25 
this Eagle has been called a Hetqmt to distinguish it from the Smaller 
Imperial or Tawny Eagle called simply grt (Kandika 37. of the same 
chapter) 5, and the almost reverential respect paid to this great bird may 
be seen in references like : 


area ofa —aTagita 10.30. 
amisg Tafama—sartad, 11.16.15. 


where Lord sites identifies himself with him. 

A few of the other names attributed to this Eagle may now be consi- 
dered. tatiq#, golden-winged, is after the light rufous-brown on shoulders 
of the dark-brown wings. The equation “faa 7eé”—‘eating for a long 


. 12.7.1.6. 

. page 1018. 

4.2-3. 

. 9.86.13. 

. In this kandika the imposing Blue-bull or Nilgao, the beautiful Peacock and the 
lordly looking Tawny Eagle (IT) are offered to the handsome weat:. These 
latter are also very noisy (hence named get, #@) singers and the three victims selected 
for them are also noisy. The @. @. 5.5.16 substitutes "4 for Tm. In classical 
litrature also the Tawny Eagle is referred to as ¥44, see para. (iv) below. 


oP On = 
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time or taking long over one’s meal’—would seem to refer to the snake- 
eating birds like the Serpent-Eagles or the White-bellied Sea-Eagle; or 
again it may be a purely mythical name referring to wes taking a long 
time to finish off an elephant ! frattte is the Golden Eagle who builds as a 
rule on cliffs and only occasionally on a tree; cf. the description of the 
sun at dawn as a reddish Golden Eagle who has no nest i.e. who knows 
no rest and is ever soaring in the heaven :— 
TET: AM AT Al Ae: |e: AardtH:” RV-* 

zara and its synonyms, e.g. amit, are truer of the Serpent and Sea- 
Eagles than this and must be treated as epithets based on a mythical 
assumption only. The name mewet refers to the Eagle perching for prefer- 
ence on a large tree of that name or occasionally nesting on it. Names like 
qeare, asfassta (mythical, with reference to Indra’s bolt made ineffective 
by amt), faarata, fasyeat (mythical, being the vehicle of God famq) etc. 
in the aerara -list belong to him. The name ¥9@q is perfectly true of him 
but may also be shared by the Lamb or Bearded Vulture according to 
popular belief though the latter is wholly incapable of lifting a lamb or 
kid. 

(ii) The Imperial Eagle is-a sluggish heavy bird, some 5-6 inches 
smaller than the Golden Eagle. He is of a glossy blackish-brown colour 
with the lanceolate feathers of the head, back of the neck and sides tawny 
buff, the head being very much lighter than the Golden Eagle’s. The 
plumage of an adult Imperial is very like that of an adult Golden but a 
young Imperial has the whole upper plumage tawny buff, wing-quills 
blackish to brown and the lower parts pale fulvous-buff. The young of 
both take several years to acquire the adult plumage. In strength, courage, 
method of flight and of obtaining food they are poles apart. If the Golden 
Eagle is the most powerful and the boldest of the larger birds of prey, 
living on Snow cocks, Pheasants, Pigeons, Tahr, Barhel (species of 
Himalayan goats and sheep) and Musk-deer, the Imperial is inferior in 
every respect, can hardly kill anything for himself and is content for the 
most part with carrion and is a constant attendant at slaughter houses. 
He is also more of a plains bird and places his nest always on trees. He is 
found throughout the Punjab. Because of his outward similarity with the 
Golden Eagle the latter has frequently been credited by less expert 
observers with the ignoble habits of the Imperial Eagle (Donald) . This 
and other Eagles are the carrion-eating (7=41@) gT and Wa of the aq4a<, 
Weld, etc. :— 

waited deat ariteg sfc aft warty —aradae? 
wataegd areaeTet:, Vat: Tafer:—Ibid® 
1, X.55.6, 


2. XI.26. 
3. X1.10.24. 
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wats FT: WMP TTATTAT, 
amt: grit qarertata: || —aerarea’ 
aT ami qens aiaerqafera: 1 Ibid 


The Imperial and the next two Eagles breed on trees and any of them, 
more probably the first, isone of the “at gmt” of the Rgveda.? The 
Golden Eagle also breeds occasionally on trees. 

(iii) The Steppe Eagle is a uniform brown to umber brown bird, a 
few inches smaller than the Imperial Eagle. He is a winter visitor to 
North India but has been known to breed in India. His habits are very 
similar to those of the Imperial Eagle and is, therefore, a aT or Wa 
like him. 

(iv) The Indian Tawny Eagle is again a uniform brown varying 
from pale brown to dark-umber; sometimes whitish on the head and body. 
He is ‘‘a fine lordly looking bird and has plenty of courage,...chasing 
and robbing falcons and hawks of their booty.’’ He goes under the name 
of win Hindi which is evidently the same as writ (jealous of other 
birds of prey who have secured food) of the frave «ate< which equates 
it with weft, and the latter is defined by the araafe ata and usfrave in a 
half verse common to both : 


wet freoam: eqertst TET | 


The #eqgata also gives the same description with wr: for wait. fresart 
means a bird whose quills are used to feather arrows with. The epithet 
eqats refers to the large nest of sticks and thorny twigs that he makes 
and wasa< to his shrill screams and habit of robbing other birds of their 
prey. It is this last trait which has given him the names waa (-9), 
wrrat and unmet, véttet (one easily excited) asa bird of prey in Maha- 
bharata, should be this Eagle as the name corresponds to weft. Its entry 
into a residence was considered unlucky : 


Sea TTA PAT WATETAT | 
fafasiqaet qa owiatata aet wa 
M.Bh. 13.104.115 
He exhibits several traits of the jackal and therefore shares the names 
art and aq with that animal. See para. 13, section D of this Article. 


1. 7.30.9, 

2. 11.16.827. 

3. RV. I. 164.10 

4. The term @qH rendered as ‘a kind of bird of prey’ by M.W. is incorrect. This 
is based upon a misunderstanding of the following lexical definition :— 

afer aq wert oferntset a ates: 1 - —afite farito and #eTEHTT, 
éq# is a pet decoy-bird used to attract wild ones with the object of trapping or killing 
them, We thus have div aanx, dium fafa, dv4 FT, etc. in the Wid and arrat in 
HIaieata. The underlying idea is that of a light (#1) attracting moths & insects 
to itself. 
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He is much the most common and most widely distributed Eagle of India 
but is confined to the drier areas. He is a methodical hunter and preys 
upon small mammals and birds but attacks even larger birds when 
pressed by hunger. He also freely devours dead animals even when 
putrid (F.B.I. 2nd Edn). The carrion-eating brown-plumaged and _ noisy 
wa in the following examples is apparently this Eagle :— 


ararcorat waafraret farctfe aafafert: erat: 
garaty waatarateoramaarts fatr Ag: || TAA, 7.46 
maaTrateaaaat: atetaasefeararaar: Ibid 11.60 


fafa afaat amterardfaa fagaq | 
cre fart ate wasfarazoara i HATAWa, 16.12: 


TH: FET AT: WAT: aa saw | 
agy: fafaarat aarsqyaet afer il AerATea, 7.97.13. 


In the last example the first four of the carrion-eaters are Vultures, 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagles, Adjutant Storks, and Tawny Eagles _res- 
pectively. 


(v) The Greater Spotted Eagle (27”) is a dark almost blackish brown 
bird though in the younger phase the upper back and: the smaller wing- 
coverts are spotted. He is known as #faa7 in North India and as faaraz in 
Bengal. The exact meaning of #fast is not clear but it may refer (afa-ndg) 
to the bird’s wild clanging cry, jeb-jeb-jeb, compared to a high pitched 
barking of a small dog by Smythies. fata< means one who catches living 
creatures, “This is a rather sluggish Eagle, often sitting for hours on a 
perch on some lofty tree” (S. Baker). His food consists in great part of 
frogs though he also catches fish and kills small birds and mammals for 
food. 


(vi) The Smaller Spotted Eagle (25”") is also a dark chocolate-brown 
bird differing from the preceding bird in minor details of the body 
plumage but particularly in the tail which shows some traces of a paler 
barring while the tail of the Greater Spotted Eagle is merely tipped 
paler. This Eagle goes by the name of faaraz in the north corresponding to 
Sanskrit sara or sitaex (?), a catcher or killer ofliving things. He is not so 
lethargic as his larger cousin but otherwise the habits of both are similar. 
He is however more of a thief and plunderer of other birds and _ their 
nests. His call is a “‘very high-pitched cackling laugh” (S. Baker). The- 
Indian Black Eagle (Section B, para 3) also is in the habit of plundering 
birds’ nests for their young or eggs which reminds one of the powers of 
observation exhibited by the great amaze who mentions Eagles that pull 
out nests of small birds :— 
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aafasogingagarmantadt: wat: | 
erated, p. 82. 


(vii) The Lammergeyer or Bearded Vulture, as the seventh Eagle of 
ancient tradition, has been considered in Art. 51. This completes the list 
of aa amt:, the seven Eagles of India. 


B. HAWK-EAGLES, SERPENT-EAGLES 
& BUZZARD-EAGLES 


1, “The Hawk-Eagles are birds of more slender build with smaller bills, 
longer and more slender tarsi, and longer tails than the true Eagles” (F. 
B. I. Ist. Edn.) but of similar habits and are members of the larger Wa 
group. Almost all of them kill hares for food in addition to other prey 
consisting of reptiles and birds. They are the waredt( = ware, waredt) of TH. 
A young Bonelli’s Eagle is brown above and rufous underneath while the 
adult has umber-brown upper parts and a white body mottled with brown. 
The Crested, the Changeable, and Hodgson’s Hawk-Eagle also have the 
upper parts umber-brown or brown with a coppery tinge. All these hunt 
hares, birds, etc. and being of a fairly large size (27-29 inches) they are 
the weae-k4q defined by yaad in his afa# on the qgareas as a large 
ruddy-brown bird living on hares :— 


“wat: waret fastat gecarna <Ufee:”—4.3.1160.1 
The weardfaraaft also in its definition of a as ware describes the bird 
as of large size but slow of speed : 

wereral Aeeat: sft SATeqTATe: 
The truth of this statement is confirmed by H. C. Donald who says that 
though it is easy to train Hawk-Eagles like the Crested Hawk-Eagle, they 
do not all come up to what may be expected of such large and powerful 
birds. On the other hand ary araararmi commenting on Tere-afear? 
distinguishes the Pigeon-hunting smaller Falcons like the Peregrine and 
Shaheen (44) from the wae : 


wert: aotaaty ferort frei a I waata 
we: wareraret frarsdttat 
\ 
Thus we have "44, for the true Eagles and the Falcons, and wate for the 


Hawk-Eagles. It may be stated here that the Hawk included under the 
name of waT¢ in the list of Falcons in the Wfarmea, 4:20 is the Female 


1. Aaa slow in hunting; cf: fay 344, the Perequine Falcon. 
2. Ch. 6.5, Bom. Skt. Series. No. 59; Vol. II. Pt. 1; 1898. 
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Goshawk trained to capture hares (Section F of this Article). It will be 

- seen that while all ware’s are wa, all 944’s are not we and to this extent 
the lexical synonymy of "44 and ware is subject to modification, and aH 
is right in mentioning "44 (true Eagles) and wate (Hawk-Eagles) as 
different categories in his list of the birds of prey. Some of these ware 
Eagles have specific names as well and they are considered below. 

2. M. Williams renders adatat (fr. qq a@tait to shine) as a “brown 
Hawk” and the name clearly implies some peculiar quality of brilliance 
in the eye of the bird meant. Now the eye of Bonelli’s Eagle, whose body- 
plumage is brown as already described ‘“‘is peculiarly brilliant and fiery in 
its glance indicating fierce boldness’”’ (Cassel’s Book of Birds). If, on the 
other hand, the term is rendered as ‘round-eyed’ it will have no significance 
as all Eagles and Hawks have round eyes. aqara #4 should therefore be this 
Eagle. One of the Hindi names for this Eagle is 4 as it often kills 
Peacocks in nature and the name is from Sank. wae} (Cf. waedt) which 
may well have been its name in Sanskrit though not preserved’ in the 
lexicons now extant. 


3. aera and aeq# mean a bird of prey as well as the black bear : 
wea: cara: weft: feaqyra—onfe, waararfaq 

The name weqe for a bird of prey therefore clearly points to the Black 

Eagle (female, 31”, male 27”) which is brownish black or black throughout. 


It is found in the Himalayas in the North and Nilgiris in the South. It 
is mentioed in the #rrad gat 


“we racmaararaaeqHaten: 1.10.24. 


It is inthe habit of carrying off the nests of small birds and examining 
them for young or eggs, a trait noticed by amrae in his warat. 

4, The Indian Crested Hawk-Eagle and Hodgson’s Hawk-Eagle 
possess long crests (ft=s which also means the tail). M. William has 
ataftss for a ‘black-tailed hawk’ and the name may refer to these birds 
after their black crests and as a homonym to the Black-crested Baza with 
both a black tail and a black crest. The Indian Crested Hawk-Eagle is the 
api of vifraeea 4.39 corresponding to meat in Persian. The practice 
of training the Hawk-Eagles for the chase has been considered in Section 
F on Hawks. The Changeable Hawk-Eagle is known as wea (fr. watet?) 
in Bengal. 

5. The Short-toed Eagle and the Crested Serpent-Eagles in‘ two 
sizes kill snakes including the poisonous varieties. They are known in Hindi 
and Bengali as afvart and atax which are the same as Sanskrit avife, aatet 
or arm, One carrying off a black cobra is mentioned by a#@4 :— 


“qrag qétat Foe ASeaT TAA | | 
waa: Zohaarrear att aferacfaad, i—aarateanne. 87.43. 


The M. Bh. list includes armat and ati for types of Eagles and these 
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names can apply only to these or to the White-bellied Sea Eagle. Another 
name, 41a, in the list is probably in reference to the spotted and broad 
nuchal crest (at#) covering the whole nape of the crested Serpent-Eagles 
(cf. ara% for the Tufted Pochard—Art. 84c). 

6. The Indian White-eyed Buzzard Eagle is the sole representative 
of its genus in India. The iris of adult birds is almost white or pale yellow 
and the name qsti#1a#_~(white-eyed) fora kind of Hawk in fet w<aTI< is 
for this bird as no other Hawkor Eagle has eyes of that colour. The 
Buzzard-Eagle (12’-18") is “no bigger than a Crow” and the name #4 
(att the Raven) of the sist may refer to it or to the Black Eagle 
which is a little larger than Raven. 


C. SEA-EAGLES & FISHING-EAGLES 


1. The white-tailed Sea-Eagle is a winter visitor to the north-west of 
India while the White-bellied Sea-Eagle is a bird of the Indian sea-coast. 
Both live on fish and the latter also largely on sea-snakes. The white- 
bellied Sea-eagle is very voracious and seen incessantly returning to one 
of the big trees on the coast carrying sea-snakes, five to six feet in length, 
in his claws and devouring them at ease.1 Both again, do not refuse carrion 
if available. 

2. ‘The Sea Eagles are among the noblest looking of all birds” 
and the White-bellied sea-Eagle of the Indian coasts is undoubtedly the 
bird referred to as the amt (7es) diving to the sea to seize serpents in the 
story ofthe Prince aat7é in the atawatet of aria -— 

qarcfsriget Seer 
aeteadtafad sear: | 
areca farcvem: amt 
qa ga: safe A qaleaerd i Verse 32. 
Simiarly the bird belonging to the family of Tes (qa#t wesamaq:) led by 
his love of carrion to pick up a bundle of elephant-hide containing a 
living person floating on the sea, is this Eagle :— 
qa gear a aeaq fracrfrergar | 
geared: TAIT Tel eSATA: 1 PATAKAMTL 12.113 
The White-bellied Sea-Eagle, again, is mentioned as the king of birds 
(afara: tafatt= Tes) catching snakes in the sea : 


MTA TATA, AMAT, 5.20 


1. “Stray Feathers”. IV. 423.; Cf. faxra (fat afer) for wes—weqneqqy. 
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He is known as @ilerat (sc#tt) and atvare (agie) in Hindi. The first 
name is after the bird’s call which is, “a very loud clanging cry of many 
notes”? (cf. aaa of the M. Bh. list) and the second explains itself. The 
White-tailed Sea-Eagle has merely ‘‘a querulous chatter, insignificant for 
so large a bird”’ and is therefore not 3a, but being a powerful bird he 
has been designated as aq in the Mahabharata—see below, and cf. 
gaa included in that progeny of 7¥¢ in the Mbh list. 

3. The Ring-tailed Sea Eagle of Jerdon, belonging to the same genus, 
Haliaetus, as the two Sea-Eagles considered above, now goes under the 
name of Pallas’s Fishing Eagle. In North India he is undoubtedly a resi- 
dent inland bird but out of India his range extends to the Caspian and 
Black Seas and the Persian Gulf. He is the largest Fishing Eagle of North 
India and is sub-equalin size to the white-tailed Sea-Eagle. He is fulvous 
white on the head, neck and upper back including the scapulars, also on 
the upper neck and breast and dark brown on lower back, rump and the 
remaining parts. Generally speaking, therefore, the colour-pattern of this 
Eagle resembles that of the much smaller Brahminy Kite (wey am) 
with white and chestnut where the other is fulvous and dark brown. From 
his brown-back this Eagle is the #maqss way and from habit of fiercely 
defending his young at the nest he is also the frarma wae of the lexicons 
(see section E of the article). He is actually known as ##4 in Nepal (See 
Sectlon E). It is this ## which is described as a kind of wa by arm in 
his gloss on ae #o 5.4.11. He is seem or Feta (Sansk. HEATH) in Hindi, 
and Heald (ARTF) and aq in Bengal. Now aq (powerful, strong,) asa 
carrion eating bird, mentioned with 4am, Pallas’s Fishing Eagle, at several 
places in the ¥etar<t most probably refers to the white tailed Sea-Eagle, 
and both occur in North India. M. Williams renders a@ merely as a ‘Crow’ 
but in the St. Petersburg Dictionary it is (i) a Crow and (ii) a bird of 
prey. The passages given below mention aa with #1 or ama and leave 
hardly any doubt as to its identity : 


aaa Twa AWAIT: (6.100.27) 
aaa aatarat a gtedrcaeratfad: (7.88.4) 


TARR ATH SAAT ASIN (7.167.43) 
THT: BET AH: WaT AGaATedat THT: (5.143.19) 


Here aa is the white-tailed Sea-Eagle, 7g Pallas’s Fishing Eagle, wa the 
Tawny Eagle, and a% the Adjutant Stork—all carrion eaters. The follow- 
ing again from the aerated clinches the point : 


TargrraMiedeeat FATATT (7,129.19) 


Here *@ and aq are said to be soaring high in the sky in company with 
the Vultures and they are the above two Eagles as a Crow is not common- 
ly known to fly, much less to soar, so high whereas the White-tailed Sea- 
Eagle and Pallas’s Fishing Eagle are undoubtedly high-soaring birds. The 
northern version of the Ramayana also mentions 4@ as a carrion- bird :— 
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Pease A TATA I 
fac weave Fs aAeT FaTasA Ut (6.171.11.) 


and the commentator Govindaraja translates aa asa kind of 74 or Vulture, 
which, though strictly speaking incorrect, is significant and strengthens 
the above identification. 7 and *@ again, are compared to Ags 
(the long-snouted Gavial or Gharial and ¥emte (the crocodile) in a 
metaphor where a battle-field running with blood and strewn over with 
dead bodies, weapons etc., is pictured as a river. The comparison evident- 
ly implies the great size of the birds feeding on dead bodies :— 


aaH SNe WWATTAH ETA «| -M.Bh. 7.146.35. 
eZee AaAsAGTHAT | Ibid. 7.131.120. 


4. As carrion-eaters, again, the last viz. the white-tailed Sea-Eagle 
and Pallas’s Fishing Eagles would seem.to be the afataa and weHAE 
respectively of the passage below :— 


afarrat sTeRAeT Tem: wat: Tafa: | 
eaten: wETaeTecafaag atteay et at TT UW A.V. 11.9.9. 


after! is apparently a difficult word to solve but if the element aft in 
the sense of a bee per Sayana on afta in AV. 8.6.1 is the same as afz, it 
may well mean ‘one that is terrible to or is feared by the enemy, and the 
term would qualify the carrion-birds named as an adjective. armraty also 
takes it that way though he explains it as ‘‘ “a-fatta. The second name 
amspaa, is perhaps derived from 99? or #9, a fish, and refers to a carrion- 
bird that owes its great strength to eating fish or has an ardent desire 
for fish-food. In this sense the name corresponds toamatg and the only 
carrion-bird that fulfills this character is Pallas’s Fishing Eagle. 

5. The Grey-headed Fishing Eagle occurs in two sizes in North India. 
The large form is not found west of Delhi.and the smaller variety is con- 
fined to the outer Himalayas and descends as far south as Lucknow only, 
during winter. None of them would seem to be comprised within the term 
aa though like the others they too eat carrion. Finally, all the Eagles con- 
sidered above with the exception of the White-tailed Sea-Eagle, are very 
noisy and have strident calls and the name sett belongs to them in com- 
mon. The name Hersctit occurs in the title of Jataka No. 486, the vat saga 
ata, and must belong to Pallas’s Fishing Eagle as the largest of the three 





1. afereta is mentioned again with 77 in A.V. 11.2.2. 

2. The form WY occurs in Taitt. Sam. 5.5.13 corresponding to 4¥ in Kathaka 
Sam. 5.7.3. 9 also occurs with water-animals like Fare, qerea, and eq in 
A.V. 11.2.25. 
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Fishing Eagles of North India. The epithet #@ clearly implies lesser birds 
going under the name of sem. 

6. Although the Osprey and the Fishing Eagles have been named 
differently (Art. 50), their proper status as 44 has beenclearly recognised. 
Thus the punishment of God Visnu by the bird-form (a4) of God Siva 
is described after the manner of the White-tailed Sea-Eagle or Serpent 
Eagles stooping again upon a sea or other snake that has slipped out of 
his talons in mid-air, missing it in the first attempt, and shooting down a 
second time to catchit : 

WT FATT 
sheratkera are fra a fra a 


The Osprey or the Fishing Eagle is called a 4 in the arg gem? and they 
would therefore be 4at= WA as indeed their Hindi names like astm and 
wea show. 

Turning to names in the M. Bh. list it would appear that if by any 
means area, afte dy and wEfaa refer to the Osprey which dives for fish, 
the Fishing Eagles which take fish from the surface, shallows or mud- 
shelves of rivers, and the Harriers which pick up frogs etc. from the 
marshes respectively, the name @a4gtq should point to a foreign bird like 
the White-tailed Sea Eagle which visits the country during the winter 
only. The Himalayan Grey-headed Fishing Eagle is particularly noisy on 
moonlight nights during the breeding season and may be the basis for the 
name famr#t in the list. feate< would then be either an Eagle which is noisy 
during the day or the Golden Eagle as an emblem of the sun (fearax) 
which has often been pictured as a GT in RV. 


D. FALCONS AND HAWKS 
I. INTRODUCTORY 


1, Falcons and Hawks are two readily distinguishable groups of medium 
and small sized birds of prey within the family Falconidae differentiated 
not only by certain physical characters but also by their differcnt methods 
of attack. The Falcons have as a rule a rather plump looking body, ,a ring 
of bare skin round the eyes making for better vision, and long and pointed 
wings. They have stout beaks armed with a tooth on either side of . the 
upper mandible, anda sharp and powerful hind claw. They attack their 
quarry in the air and pursue it if missed in the first attack. The Hawks, 
on the other hand, have a compact body, a long neck, a small head, short 
rounded wings, a very long tail, and high tarsi. The beak is less vaulted 


1. faageer 3rd ag dfgat 12.15. faggerT 1.25.95. 
2. 122,21 ff. 
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and more compressed at the sides. It has no tooth like the Falcon’s but has 
instead a,well pronounced festoon. The bare circle around the eye is 
entirely wanting. They are more -arboreal, hunt low in the woods and 
hedgerows and pounce upon the quarry on the ground and do not pursue 
it if missed. A Falcon kills by tearing open the back of a bird with its 
powerful hind claw but a Hawk overpowers with a formidable grip of its 
claws and does not immediately kill the quarry. Both have fine large 
and expressive eyes but their colours are different. A Falcon has brown eyes 
while the Hawk’s are yellow.: Both these groups are distinguished in Sans- 
krit nomenclature as well despite the fact that the term 4 as a general 
name for all birds of prey other than Kites and Vultures, is, like the 
English term Hawk, very comprehensive. Falcons are v4 in a restricted 
sense and. Hawks stffa (v. 1. sift, s+ arf contest ?), arfa—, srft-qeit, atit 
and am. The favaata and gaa give W7¢g as well for a Hawk ( stfa, athe, 
qfatfr) but if the word is from eq tat as in weaHete it should signify a 
pet Hawk trained. for catching birds. 

Derived from roots %, and a signifying ‘motion’ all the names refer to 
the fast and powerful flight of these rapacious birds. 


2. As already pointed out in section A, the art of Falconry, f4rqTaT, 
had been practised by the ancient Indo-Aryans from time immemorial and 
there are references to it in the Dharma-éastra and classical literature as 
well. The magical sacrifice called var in yefam ata, 4.2 performed with 
the object of killing or injuring a particular enemy is clearly based upon 
the practice of Hawking where a trained Falcon brings down the intended 
quarry ; compare also ‘waarfraey aia’ —amy. aT. |, 22.4. 13 fF. aaenfa, 3. 164 
mentions a Brahmana practising Falconry or dealing in Hawks as wavsilfaa. 
ea describes a princely young man bearing on his left hand the scratch 
marks made by the claws of a Falcon : 


ataafearcaal, #. AT. Pt. 1, p. 152, 


The Asrafta gives a highly artificial and forced concept of e44=TaT in 


4.20.21 but the much later gaearysteq mentions the flying of Falcons 
and Hawks (¥atfz) at large birds as quarries : 


a eae aefeads wafer ofaarofr aa 
#1. AT. Pt. 14, p. 66. 
arated, an encyclopaedic work of the first half of the twelfth century 
from South India contains a chapter on Falconry (44-fatz, Vol.2, 267) 
and although the text is corrupt at places it gives a fair idea about the 
various species of Hawks caught and trained for the chase, the methods of 


1. Has the English word “Hawk” any connection with Sansk. forms like @mT, @fta 


from root @ in the sense of a bird that is discharged from the hand to catch another 
bird ? 
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catching and training them, their respective merits, the different styles of 
releasing them after the quarry, and the different kinds of birds a _parti- 
cular Falcon or Hawk is capable of killing. Some of the names for the 
Falcons and Hawks, current in South India, appear to be of Prakritic 
origin : 

ae: wat fadtetse teat sigarag: | 

mifaat, ae, aa: oft aya 

asa, Fa, Taredar aaaafisat: | 

quel araraat: vat: WaTAt STaafeaar: 

fartey, sa sed aise srfaaraar: 

arate freaa: Garcia: 1 

Verses 1329-1331. 


The author of aeqg#tT would seem to have incorporated the above names 
in his list of the birds of prey at page 327 : 


mfaasastaa aga: sifSret afer: 1 
wea samt Tet afta daa: 
aafesr afapma strates: | 
qmafg <faasar wWeATETAEAAaT: | 1 


Here too the text is partly corrupt. wfeat has been misread as wfaat, aearT 
as dam, aftest of aaa-afeat has been separated as fast, and the 
corrupt 9t araraet has been read and broken up into aafvsat and aagraat. 
All these make no sense for me at least. 7¥FT would seem to have been 
rightly corrected to Tyu.arrs, v.1. gH has been correctly rendered as ar. 
Non-Sanskrit names have been underlined above. If mfa is a corruption of 
wifa+fa, it may mean ‘the noble bird’ or ‘the noble falcon’. All brown- 
eyed falcons are known as‘the noble falcons’ and the yellow-eyed Hawks as 
‘ignoble falcons’ in English. 

3. A later but more comprehensive treatise on the subject is the wafra- 
area by Raja Rudradeva of Kumaon who seems to have lived in the 16th 
century A.C. In this book the term ¥, like the English ‘Hawk’, has 
been used both in the title and elsewhere in the body of the book in the 
inclusive sense for both Falcons and Hawks, and wafa# for the Falconer. 
Sanskrit names of quite a few of these birds, which must have been current 
in ancient times, had apparently been forgotten due chiefly to the influ- 
ence of the Jaina and Buddhist doctrine of afgat and the effective check 
exercised by it on the sport of Hawking! andthe authors of both the above 
works were forced to use local vernacular names in a Sanskritised garb for 
some of them. Following the practice of Muslim Falconers Rudradeva 
classifies the sporting Hawks (#47) into two classes : (i) the ‘brown-eyed’ 
Falcons as $su1a@ Yt corresponding to tareaza ary of the Persians and (ii) 


1, 9maf@ as a synonym for q7aT should be traced to the same influence. 
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the ‘yellow-eyed’ Hawks as qeatet 244, the qrazratt, and enumerates them 
as under :- 
(i) Female Falcons— 
aaistaea wat qarsfafaaatz 
SOTA Wea A wd F TeECTAT | 
qatararad Fat memasas afr 
aot ararft peat savat sofaqerat: | 
Hel, WATS, ACH, Feel, ATTA I 
vara cater aar Geadt TT | 
Tama adem: sonratsafast TW: i Page 18. 
The male birds are just referred to in the last line but their names are 
not given in the book. - j 
(ii) Female Hawks : 
ara, ara, tara fara agfaet: 1 Page 19. 
(iii) Male Hawks : 


erat et: aft, carerat. Germareaat 
sara ot eat srereraisrry 


aria SartcatTa «thet = earefat: | Page 20. 


The last three lines stress the well known fact that the female of these 
birds is definitely superior in size, strength, speed, and sporting qualities 
and are therefore always preferred to the males for purposes of hawking. 
This superiority is the foundation of a convention among Falconers accord- 
ing to which the name of the female bird is always in the masculine 
gender. This, incidentally, explains why ar@dt,. the famle Golden Eagle 
(the gt), is supposed to be a 4 (masculine) when she goes up to 
bring down the am:— 


qaTaat Mat ear fea: AATEC AT LAA: | Wer Ho 3.4.1.12 


and if this explanation is correct the above tradition is very ancient 
indeed. 


4. Foreign birds were often imported by Indian Falconers during the 
Muhammadan period and these were what are known as “‘the great nor- 
thern” Falcons (Hierofalco, the sacred falcons), viz., (i) the Gyrfalcon of 
Scandinavia, resembling in colouration the Blue Hawk (the Peregrine) 
but of a much larger size; (ii) the Icelander from Iceland with a paler 
colouring and a decidedly longer body; and (iii) the Greenland Falcon 
with a predominantly pure white plumage. Among Indian Hawks the 
female Goshawk stands out as the most powerful and the largest of all the 
Falcons and Hawks taken together though the Peregrine and the Shaheen 
excel in dash and speed. The Peregrine and the Shaheen which head the 
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list of Falcons insize do not exceed 18 or 19 inches in length whereas 
the Goshawk measures up to fully 24 inches. The “great northern”’ Falcons 
which come nearer in size and strength to the Goshawk were 
naturally looked upon by the author of wfaa wea as foreign varieties of 
the Hawk and he accordingly placed them with the adult and young 
Goshawks in a separate group, the atft:i.e. the Hawks par excellence. 


art: Tara at aR wATARAT | 


Smaart: aaa SH: I 34 
wag wldha gaarer: satfaa: | 

rarer aa: TT Atag : 1 35 
We: PTA: HST Ares: AT: | 
frofeserrata aeaaitt fart i 36 
a: wate ferreqt gaat: a Fea | 

a aa qfrafearssa Fea «Ta Ta I 37 


aq watt waa agerfey ahaa | 

aer erat azafea sacnarafaarer: 1 38 

TITARATATEAT TAT Jooowatfary | 

aaa asset AeTeTa aA: 39 
Ibid. p. 20. 


The second line of verse 34 and verse 35 in the above passage refer to the 
slim looking (because of its very long tail), yellow-eyed. or the powerful 
Goshawk? with a black and white spotted plumage (afew fr.aq¢ a spotted 
sea-shell; cf. #afa% for the pied Kingfisher, Art. 41). It is the aarerterart. 
The wargams of the fourth line is a young Goshawk with rufous lower 
parts (=#aTH deat having a body resembling that of the Brahminy Duck). 
The third line refers to the ease with which the Goshawk can be trained. 
The ara# att of verse 36 and the Herat art of verses 39 and 40 appear to 
be the Gyrfalcon and the Icelander respectively. The former has an elonga- 
ted body (sat) and more of the bluish colour than in the Blue Hawk 
(the Peregrine) so that the descriptive phrase ee7dtarq also suits it better’. 
The gaara of verses 37-38 is almost certainly the practically all-white 
Greenland Falcon. This was considered to be a great possession and as 
the risk of its loss could not be taken it was never to be used for hawking. 
No wonder, a superstition grew around it, viz., the mere touch of it cured 


1, #&§ in the context is the Grey Heron. 


2, Cf. the technical term “Red Hawk” for a Hawk of the first year in young plumage 
—Ency. Brit., 11th edition, vol. 10, p. 143a. 5 

3. The three ‘great northern’ Falcons ‘‘are very difficultto back to the hood and to 
manage in the field”.—-Ency. Brit., ibid., p. 145ff. This goes to support what is stated about 
the @la art in verse 36, viz. that it takes longer to train and even though well 
disposed towards its owner it often becomes wild. 


« 
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a patient of fevers. This would seem to be the white Falcon, ‘Taighoon’, 
mentioned in the Memoirs of Jehangir ( Tuzuk-i-Fehangiri, trans. by A. 
Rogers, Vol. 2, pp 10-11). It has not been possible for me to find out the 
Persian names of the other two ‘great northern’ Falcons. The smaller 
Sparrow Hawks have been described in the book under the names arat, 7a 
and faa. These and their males will be discussed in the section on Hawks. 
5. The following lists of vernacular names of the different Hawks and 
Falcons current in North India and Bihar should prove very useful in the 
elucidation of the Sanskrit and other names given in paragraphs 2 and 3 
above : 
ataq, erat, Fae — feret wecerrt 
qf, afer, ae, Taz, Ta, Sea, AHA, TET, OAT, 
ofearet, orate, fas, Weed, frat, agar 
—aTTet, p. 36. 
A comparative study of the Sanskrit and vernacular names supplemented 
by similar information from the F.B.I. (Birds), Vol. V. leads to the follow- 
ing identifications and they are given here as a preliminary to a more 
detailed consideration of these birds in the sections that follow. 
1. Hawks and Falcons in aratearet :-— 
wtfa—the Peregrine Falcon; aga of ¥. a; aed, fafga in Hindi; Bhyri in 
F.B.L.; atfq in acieara : 
wTa4—— the Shaheen F.; sraaq, in Telugu, #1, and wétt in H. per fe. w. at. 
and F.B.1.; sin a; sate in wen. 
aa:— the Luggar F.; ame, wag in H. and F.B.I. 
stf%—the Goshawk; arf, art, ars, in Sansk,; amin H. and F.B.L.; oft in 
w#4—the Kestrel; aya in #eagHIT; but if the roat word is 7¥F ‘association’ it 
may be the male of 74 i.e. Luggar F. 
a>art—the Shikra Hawk; aam, faa in H.; azar of lexicons including 
M. W.; agart in aieerax 
a@ax— The Besra Hawk and its allies; daa in H. and F.B.L.; aax, tafe in 
THAT. 
(viii) 7H—wene of W. ww. is a Hawk-Eagle : 
(ix) warafor—smeaaet of F.B.I. isthe Crested Goshawk : 
(x) ars (v.L. gra; sera is a w.r.)—atre in Hero ; Tat, aatin H. & F.B.I.; 
frst in atreto; is the male of a=am, the Shikra : 





» “SRE, are, Te, FE, Ty, aA SM, aaa, AT aa, aTAaTe F"—from “fastafer” 
a vi of Hindi Poetry by Raghuraja, quoted in fg. 9. @T. under‘am’. wepel and 
Trust are names for the Merlin F. 

“ara wet aa at frat | adit & faferat sea art” —aqe, quoted in ibid. under faforst. 
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(xi) aétaratagt_ and its v. 1] is a corrupt compound the original of which 
is very difficult to determine. The #e9% separates it into aafeset and 
aagrat. It therefore seems probable that the first element is afer 
which may refer either to the Merlin or the Cherrug Falcon. The 
second element might be for the Basha Sparrow Hawk .or the 
Hobby Falcon. All the four birds were used for Hawking and it 
is highly probable that at least two of them were included in the 
compound which has been corrupted. 

2) Falcons and Hawks in ‘faa area :— 
(i) #@—the same as aaa in (1) above : 
(ii) wame—“qH in (1) (vill) above : 
(iii) TH—ae of fe. a. a1; TT of ibid; and is the Saker or Cherrug 
Falcon of F.B.I. 
(iv) aga—the same as ufaa in (1) (i) above : 
(v) wR—a7 in (I) (iii) above : 

(vi) vaafrat—is probably the Hobby as discussed later : 

(vii) qeadt—gqeadt in H.; geadt in F.B.I. (wewet of fg. w. at. and Same in 
F.B.I. are the same); it is the Merlin Falcon: 

(viii) amt—the same as stfm in (1) (iv) above : 
(ix) arat—atat.in H. and ara in F.B.I. is the Asiatic or the Indian 
Sparrow Hawk : 
(x) at—the same as Fat in (1) (vii) above : 

(xi) frarTr—asarr in (1) (vi) above : 

(xii)-(xv) at is the male of Goshawk; #et, the male of the Sparrow- 
Hawk; «fa, the male of the Besra Sparrow-Hawk; and zat the 
male of the Shikra as in (1) (x) above : 

All the names noted in ‘this paragraph and others will be considered 
later with the individual.Falcons and Hawks in sub-sections II and III of 
this section. 


II. FALCONS 


1. This sub-section deals with the Sanskrit nomenclature of Falcons 
which, for their size, constitute a most remarkable group of birds. Bold 
and predacious by nature they possess an extraordinary keenness of vision, 
great strength, speed, and above all persistence. As trained birds they 
are loyaland greatly attached to their master whose voice and person 
they can recognize froma great distance and often utter a call of recogni- 
tion long before returning to the master’s fist. The best representatives of 
the group are the Peregrine and the Shaheen Falcons and they must be 
given precedence over others in the discussion that follows. 

2. The Peregrine or the Blue Hawk ( 19”) is the Falcon par excellence 
and for this reason is simply known as ‘Falcon’ amongst British falconers. 
‘For its size it is perhaps the most powerful bird of prey that flies, and 
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its courage is as great as its power’. It is bluish grey above and white 
below with brown or black spots (bars in old birds) on the lower breast 
and abdomen. It is the #t1=e2 47 as defined in the seagate : 


favor FO arart crf: 


Where ata=az (having a blue cover) is descriptive of the colour of the 
upper plumage, #@ of its perfect aptitude for training and its expert 
performance, and the ‘other adjectives refer.to its long wings and love of 
the chase. ax#dfgat mentions it as the qHtat (v.l. affet or gare? M. W.) in 
reference to its bluish or foggy colour. In Hindi it is known as ae@ (v.1. 
fafezt)!_ which appears as a@@ in the Wfas area, 4.20. Hindi aed or fafatt may 
be from fa-ed, fa-erfe or fa-edt (one that carries away or kills birds), or 
again from fa-efe (aati ata at afefes, a lion among birds; cf. fafa for Tes, 
the Golden Eagle). gf (a lion) is the name of one of the descendants of 
wes, in the Mahabharata list where the name is comparable with ww (a 
tiger) and gusttm (a panther) for the Pelican (Art. 71) and is very appro- 
priate for the bold and fearless Peregrine. fagf is again on a par with qi 
ae (a lion-sparrow, hence a comparatively small but very courageous 
bird of prey) : 


Bierce afavett aenarcat—ereraat 


ef or fagf would thus seem to account for Hindi ag@ or fafgtt for this 
Falcon. 

3. In the wild state it takes both land and water-birds from a Lark 
to a Duck to which last it is very partial. If by any chance it has not 
succeeded in securing its staple diet in the course of the day it will attack 
a Crow-colony late in the evening. This very important trait of the Falcon 
had happily been noted by the ancient Indians and now helps us to 
identify it with the fer#ta of Vedic literature : 


fassaartrrarat araaratfaa tae: 
aya qesaarat yet fasaat taq: i 
M. Bh. 7.26,64. 

The terrific speed of this bird during a ‘stoop’ has been estimated as high 
as 150 miles: per hour which, despite some exaggeration, means that no 
bird can escape its devastating attack and it is in recognition of this fact 
that the ancients gave it the distinctive name of fetta. Now if the ‘fast 
bird’, aaaat?, of RV. 10.91.2 is the same as the faszt4 I would suggest 
that the expression 44 44 in the verse has the same meaning as the word 


1. “fafett ag fragat gat wre wax fea Fa” quoted under ‘Aaa’ in fg. W. aT. 

2. @aat can also be -the Shaheen Falcon, a species closely allied to the Peregrine 
and almost as good for purposes of hawking. Being a resident bird it is preferred by Indian 
falconers. 
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aq (aay arearetfz) in RV. 9.57.31 as interpreted by me in Section A 
viz., wooden poles or posts in a house used as perches for tame Falcons. 
aq in the sense of ‘wood’ (timber) i.e. for things made of wood, e.g. a 
cart (fast saft wez:) has been used in the Rgveda (2.14.9; 3.1,13; 
10.132.7; etc.) and there is no very great improbability against how I pro- 
pose to interpret RV. 10.91.2?. The second we of the verse (‘at a4 fafaa 
aqaatfea”’) compares aft, the welcome guest, with the Falcon as a valued 
pet and guest of every tribe. It may be noted that when plants and trees 
have been directly mentioned as the food and source of afin verses 5-7 
of the hymn, and particularly when any bird may be said to have its home 
in a tree there would seem to be no point in particularising the aa4t. On 
the other hand the parallel between the glorious @f@ and the equally 
glorious a7a4t as honoured guests makes an excellent simile. When the first, 
third and the fourth Padas refer to the domestic fire as a guestthe second 
Pada also should naturally refer to the bird as another guest in the house. 


4. At present the Peregrine isa winter visitor in India and is said 
to breed throughout Northern Asia but it is quite probable that in times 
long past it bred in the Himalayas as well and was more plentiful in the 
country than now. Even now it is found throughout the country in the 
cold season but in former times when the country had a far greater 
number of marshes and jheels bird-life of all kinds, serving as food for 
birds of prey, was also very much more plentiful than now, and conse- 
quently the raptores also must have been far more.numerous then. The 


1. vate aafafeat usa gaa: | Vat 7 ag safe 1 
Trans: ‘He, the object of pious observances, cleansed by the priests, fearless as a king, sits 
on the waters like a hawk.”—per Wilson, following SayaMa’s rendering. 


“He, when the people deck him like a docile king of elephants, sits as a falcon in the 
wood.’’—Griffith. 
2. @ waifafarans atad fated aaadiiea | 
wat seat arf aera ferro aif favet fasifaery i 
Trans: “Of manifest glory, he resorts as a guest to every house (of his worshippers) to every 
forest; friendly to man, like one repairing to all men, he disregards them not; kind to all, 
he dwells amongst all men,”’ (he presides over every one).—Wilson. 


~~ 


SOAR icoias us avaatfea 9—“the lurks in every forest like a robber,’”’—per 
Langlois, vide Wilson’s notes. 

“He, excellent in glory, guest in every house, finds like a swift-winged bird a home in 
every tree. Benevolent to men, he scorns no living man: Friend to the tribes of men he 
dwells with every tribe.” ‘Swift-winged bird’: or, bird of prey. ‘Hunter’ according to 
Ludwig.—F.N.—Griffith. | 

cr. “at fagt at sazeaq”— (at) purified in a wooden vessel, lift it up in 
a wooden Wa—RV. 2.14.9. 

Sayana does not render @#4at as a bird and the idea of a Hawk or Falcon sitting on 
the water is impossible. The rendering as a fast bird or better still, as ‘a bird of prey ’suits 
best. That afitaaa for the #7447 isin shape ofa bird of prey supports the rendering 
of aaadt by Griffith, and as ‘a fast flying bird’ in the Vedic Index. Both ‘robber’ and 
‘hunter’ are totally inappropriate for a deity like af. 
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passage from Wao #r@m considered in para, 7 below also supports the 
breeding of the Peregrine in the outer Himalayas about two thousand years 
ago. 

5. ' An experienced old Peregrine knows well how to deliver its attack 
on a particular quarry. If it is a Heron, the Falcon, after tearing open 
the back of the bird with its hind claw, would contract its claws and lay 
hold of the bird’s neck so as to avoid being struck by its sharp and power- 
ful bill, but if the quarry happens to be the Demoiselle Crane, it keeps 
well on its back and escapes a blow from the sharp, curved inner claw of 
the Crane which often inflicts a severe wound. This cleverness on the part 
of the Falcon would justify the name @et (clever, wise) for it as a descend- 
ant of Garuda in the Mahabharata list.! The following verses in praise of 
a trained Falcon should prove interesting : 


asa: gfafarar: waar: wararaecarfaa: | 

. wifra wea, 5.40 
ara ofafaat ¢ wart wenfia 
area faa fafearared abaaegy Ibid 6.8. 


The following verses descriptive of sport with a Peregrine (agé) will be 
appreciated. Here *@ and ag as the birds flown at are flights of Grey 
Herons and Black Ibises respectively : 


afagorat ~ Hearsay | 
meq aret agat fe crags TT I 


aa anfacaraifrar: areata a | 
formerarara: a@iaredeart fraeaay 


Ww. WT. 6.37-38. 


The second verse refers to the first earthward flight of the birds 
frightened by the loud swish of the wings of the Falcon during a stoop from 
above. If the quarry is already at a good height its chance of escape from 
the marauder is ‘‘to keep above the enemy, and it often happens, there- 
fore, that both birds may fly so high as to disappear entirely. Eventually, 
however, the—relentless pursuer will rise above his victim, and then in a 
few moments will come the savage and certain downward plunge, and 
the clutch of the merciless talons which means death in mid air.’ This 
method of escape is often attempted though not with much chance of 
success by large birdslike the Black Ibis and Cranes, which incidentally 
explains the term @7aaq for the waa areqg (M.W. and ®. #7.) i-e., the 
Black Ibis (Art 80), for when not in danger it does not ordinarily 
fly very high. @74@ (sky-going) for the Ibis, therefore, owes its origin to 
the practice of falconry. 


1, M Bh. 5,101.9-15. 
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6. Returning to the name firma it is to be noted that the Peregrine 
has also been described as the ‘little Golden Eagle’, art(3rt with seqd a) 
for like the Eagle it has both courage and speed and like him again it 
breeds on inaccessible cliffs. As against the briefsynonymy, “feria: grte:” 
in aaa str the definition given by qtraerart in his af# on the gears is 
more specific in describing this small and yet powerful bird (a mere 19” 
in length compared with 36" to 40” of the massive Golden Eagle) though 
he calls it a amt by way of compliment : 


ferret: Gre araraetfawe:—ariay on 4.3.160, 

avi in the context must evidently be taken as synonymous with the more 
correct 74 in the 4wqRt, and it follows that the interpretation of gt or 
wes as the ferwvaa in the wrecarg on qgareaH, 4.3.19 and by Sayana else- 
where is not to be taken too literally but in the sense of a small (aeafawg) 
bird possessing the excellent flight and speed of the true at. The high 
esteem in which this Falcon was held may be judged from the fact that 
no other bird, not even the gw proper, has been deified and considered 
worthy of an individual offering at the ava¥7 at which a Quail is assigned 
to it—"farrvaara afeer’, ary. feat, 24.30, 

7. The female Peregrine, again, would seem to be the aymarat bird 
of the waa ar@rt, where she is said to give birth toa férm¥ia (fast Falcon). 
According to a ‘statement in the wer a man desirous of a brave son 
should not join his wife at meal-time but allow her to eat by herself, and 
it is in support of this proposition that the example of the aqaarat bird 
doing so and begetting the fast and courageous firwwit is cited : 


oravar area aredtarg fare arearsoraa dtdarrqe oat Safer 
AeA aS ATIATAT | ATT AT Tae AOA HT 
grater TeATETy araTSMTA STAT TTT UT fara... 

; Wet. aT, 10,5,2.9-10 
Sayana comments on the above as follows : 


amet oft met oayearat ara oofernia: crgaay = aerate 
ae: aT ferry eternity saat are oferty srrate | 


Now most of the Eagles and only two among the Falcons, the Luggar and 
the Merlin, are known to go about and hunt in pairs and share the spoils 
in common, but the Peregrines, male and female, hunt independently as 
arule and each kills and eats its own prey. Taken young, the Peregrine is 
easily the best of all the hawking birds.:A trained bird is very much 
devoted to and shows great affection for its keeper, and during a hunt 
when the bird is returning to its master from high up in the air it utters a 


1. This passage shows a close observation of the habits of falcons in nature which in 
turn lends strong support to the proposition that the ancient Vedic Aryans practised falconry, 
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clear drawn out plaintive cry as a call of recognition (Smythies). This 
call is the #qaaTH (sweet voice) of the bird so cheering and welcome to its 
keeper. Stuart Baker also records his personal experience regarding a pair 
of Serpent Eagles kept by him. They would recognize their master from 
high up when they were still invisible to the human eye, and come down 
with their screaming calls and actually alight on his shoulder (see also 
the article on Falconry in Ency. Brit. 11th and 14th editions). The mean- 
ing of wqaaraT as explained above is greatly strengthened by the accept- 
ed sense of the term a=erarm for the welcome sound of the wheels of a 
wagon returning home laden with the barley crop in wa. a, 5.4.5.22 
(see also Eggling’s trans. in the S.B.E. series). That the voice 
of sucha bird is appreciated elsewhere may be seen in names like 
the “Singing Hawk” or “‘Chanting Falcon” for an African bird. Finally, 
like the name @@ (wise or clever),the name grax of the MBh. list corres- 
ponds to a4qatatand may well refer to this Falcon. 

8. The Shaheen Falcon (18”), a very close relative of the preceding, 
is the best indigenous and breeding bird of India. Its breeding places on 
the cliffs in different parts of the country have been known to the people 
from time immemorial (Jerdon). It is a darker bird than the Peregrine, 
the head being almost black, and the under partsmore rufous. The defini- 
tion of the #ta=szwt quoted from #eqgFTT in support of the Peregrine 
would seem to be equally applicable to it. In a state of nature it preys 
upon a variety of game birds including Pigeons and Quails, but it is 
partial to Paroquets. The Peregrine, as we have seen, prefers water-birds 
but the most important difference between the habits of the two is that 
when the hungry Peregrine wends its way to a Crow-colony in the evening 
the Shaheen turns to the bats in similar circumstances. Despite the admit- 
ted superiority of the former the Indian falconers have always shown a 
preference for the latter (Shaheen) and they train it for what is known 
as the “standing gait”’ and is not slipped from the hand like the Peregrine 
ie. when released it keeps circling high in the air over its master and 
party, and as the game is started it makes its stoop with amazing speed, 
faster than an arrow, which is a very sure and deadly. way of hunting. 

9. Itis known as gt in Hindi and araqq (Jowalum ? in F.B.I. due 
to a phonetic error perhaps, and there are many such errors in recording 
the Indian names of birds) in Telugu. ¥ét may be from (i) ¥e-faeHTy", 
because when domestic Pigeons are flown high for their daily exercise it 
frequently appears suddenly over them to the great consternation of the 
Pigeon-fancier, or (ii) by direct substitution of Sansk. gét (fog) asa 
synonym for qHtet (v.l. aftr) : 

afar eraateraiastt ate a—rergare. 
If, as is more probable, the second explanation of the name ét is correct, 


it would be purely a Sansk. name, indicative of the colour or the upper 
plumage of the Shaheen like the terms #t4=3¢ and atet. The name #tq of 
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the MBh. list may well refer to it after its small size, bluish colour, and 
the habit of killing Pigeons. Like its elder cousin, the Peregrine, it was 
trained to kill a variety of birds including even such large ones as the 
Sarus and other Cranes : 


Fa Als: arasy ala Uewarag: 
area: Tadata Fae | 
TUATHA FA TAT UAT: | FT. AT. 6.35-36 


The reference to the Crane’s counter-attack with its bill is interesting. 

10. The Laggar (19”) is one of the commonest Falcons of India 
frequenting dry open country and areas adjoining cultivation. Dark to 
grey brown above and predominantly white below it is not difficult of 
identification in the field specially as pairs are seen together. An important 
feature about the bird is that nearly always it hunts in pairs. English 
‘Laggar’ is derived from the Hindi wm and ag for the female Falcon. 
The male goes by the name of a7 in Hindi from a#e1—aust a dispute, 
because a pair when attacking a quarry in co-ordination appear to be 
carrying on a dispute as it were. The 74 and aya of arateatt should be 
the female and’ male respectively of this bird as Hindi wt and Sansk. wa 
are from root 41 to adhere, and +4, if not the same as TF, may be a 
South-Indian variant of #4 used for the male Falcon. The second Hindi 
name #4¢ and even #1 may also have something to do with Vedic wz 
(=a, tea, TT? speedy, hence a Falcon*—Vedic Index, where wat, swift 
is suggested as an alternative )—wae—arue—avag - aTs—aI<; Telugu we for 
this Falcon also points in the direction of we-a4e. Sansk. ays, fora handy 
missile, seems to be an allied word. te is one ofthe bird-names in the 


following verse : 


at grt anfeeaticert at caret fag: 
aqifa gat at fagata aa cafam: i AV. 8.7.24. 


Derived as suggested above the name te is comparable with wafasA as 
descriptive of the quick action of a warrior and a Falcon : 


waa: waa eet spacedafaay: | = —MBh. 7.120.36. 


We thus have 4 and probably we as Sanskrit names for this Falcon 

The Luggar and his mate usually hunt together with complete coopera- 
tion between them as already stated, and the following simile pictured 
after a pair of Falcons or Eagles (#41) acting together againsta common 
objective is fully reminiscent of the behaviour ofa pair of these Falcons 
or some Eagle : 


1. Hcg AHEH—com. on auferaHary, p. 357. 


2. Per Bloomfield in Hymns of the Atharvaveda, p. 43. 
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afro eat aafeaniaa 
ang gamma at a warerarafa AV. 7.70.3. 


11, The Saker (Arabic, al-saqr) or the Cherrug Falcon (22") has a 
whitish head and brown upper parts. The lower parts are white often 
marked with brown drops. The bill is pearl or ivory white. It is a desert 
form frequenting open lands, deserts and wide uncultivated tracts. Next to 
the Peregrine itis a very fast and courageous bird and was formerly 
trained to capture gazelles, fawns, hares, Cranes, Bustards, etc. In nature, 
however, it lives on small mammals and principally on lizards. It is known 
as Fr or Fe in Hindi, and #e@" or a7 in Persian while ¥4. a1. mentions it 
by its Hindi name of 4e@ and refers to its frightful attack and perseverance 
when let go after a fawn : 

afer frqerata aramrgiit wary 
afrarat fe dred acal wary 1 —6.39. 


The Hyena is also a or ww@ in Hindi and we@ in Prakrit, and these 
names are from Sansk. azet or ay. The sergatt mentions ars as a bird of 
prey and defines it as aftrgye (“aftrqust rearm:”) where aft means ‘a pearl’ and 
gs ‘a beak’ so that the white-billed azem (ata with att eq or to fill the 
metre) isno other than the Cherrug Falcon which alone has a white bill. 
teat (fr. 7 a wanderer) is a kind of bird in adarmdt and probably 
corresponds to Hindi we for this Falcon. ao (fr. 7) again inthe same 
dialect, is defined as a class of mendicants who obtain their food by violent 
means. In Persian, too, ‘charkh’ not only means this Falcon but also a 
‘fageer’ or mendicant who goes out on his rounds at night. Evidently, 
therefore, Ardhamagadhi wa, Hindi wo or a@ and Persian ‘charkh’ are 
identical and have their root in Sansk. a which means (i) the hyena 
which prowls for prey at night and (ii) this Falcon which secures its food 
by violent means. ads is alsoa kind of bird in Prakrit where @ is 
synonymous with enfe# which means rock-crystal, alum, and camphor 
which are all of a white colour. It is thus a bird with a white bill and 
should refer to the Falcon under discussion. 

12, The late Shri C.V. Vaidya, author’ of Mahabharata, A Criticism 
in English, contributed a voluminous epilogue in Marathi to a nine- 
volume translation of Mahabharata in Marathi published by G.V. Chip- 
lunkar and Co.,, Poona, the epilogue, named sa#a@rt being the tenth volume 
of the translation. This sv#gt< is based upon a very close, detailed and 
systematic study of the great Epic. According to Vaidya it was Souti who 
converted the original ‘Bharata’ into the present ‘Mahabharata’ about the 
second century B.C. by incorporating into it a very great amount of 
floating tradition, stories, moral teaching, and Brahmanical religious dis- 
courses and doctrines with a view to strengthen and consolidate the ara? 
wt or Brahmanical religion against the persistent onslaughts of the hereti- 
cal Jainism and Buddhism on it. In the process of augmentation of the 
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Epic he, says Vaidya, inserted a large number of 4 Witt: or enigmatic 
verses throughout the body of the work, each chapter having its share of a 
few such verses (37#a@r%, ch. 1, pp. 37-40). The following’ verse from the 
verre appears to be of the #2 type. I have picked it out just to see if the 
words 44, Jute, and aq have been used in their usual meanings or ina # 
sense for particular birds, a@ being the fast-flying Laggar Falcon. Here 
is the verse : 


am: aren: fatwa rat Te THT Ss Tea | 


Graal The TAT Beat WH AITAT M 
MBh. 5.48.104-5. 


The commentators have taken the terms 4m:, 3aTat:, and aa: to mean 
‘deer’, ‘jackals’ and ‘hyenas’ respectively, and faftaver:, Peacocks. These 
interpretations, barring the ‘deer’ do not suit the context at all.1 Arjuna, 
the great warrior, makes in this verse a proud statement regarding the 
extra-ordinary speed of his war-chariot drawn by a pair of white horses, 
and bearing this in mind one must admit that the poor hyena with his 
limping gait or run is indeed no match for any much less a really fast 
horse. The very idea of a horse outstripping a hyena in a race is most 
incongruous and the comparison is simply ridiculous. The jackal, though 
a fast runner, is too meana creature for Arjuna’s boast. In the Rgveda 
the speed of horses has been compared with that of the wind and in litera- 
ture with that of the Golden Eagle’, the fastest ofthe tribe. The Peacock, 
again, is mostly a ground bird witha heavy and laboured flight. It is 
therefore submitted that all the names in the above verse represent large 
and fast-flying birds as suggested below : 


qa—fr. 47 aay, one looking around for food; ‘a large bird’ in RV. 
1.182.7; 10.136.6 (M.W.). It is probably either the Bearded Vulture 
(at#) or Pallas’s Fishing Eagle(*), more probably the latter. Both, 
like the other birds of prey have to search for food from the air 
and both are carrion eaters and fast fliers. Yt as a carrion bird 
occurs in the efam : 
ay WAT PMIRT TST TEMETATSIT | 
qs: wart fatreacy werafer aaedat: 
3.122.20 


qt is thus different from ™:, Eagles, *gt, the Adjutants or Pallas’s 
Eagles, and yert:, the common Vultures (excluding the Bearded Vulture 
which despite its name is often regarded as a different bird). If 7g is 
taken for the Adjutant Stork, a great carrion eater, the two that would 


1. Cf. aatfad arfat grata a wea gO azarae | RV. 3.53.31 
2. The Vedic horse afi is compared to an impetuous Eagle in RV 38.2.40; 40.3, 
etc. Compare also expressions like, “gat: GIA TAMA” in FTA of ATA, 13. 
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be left for identification with yt would be either the Bearded Vulture or 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagle. * 


sma—the same as ara. Both these names, like #teet, Sea, aeaTe, etc. for 
the jackal, refer to his extreme noisiness. tt and gra should be 
from root % ‘to blow violently’ (M.W.) and hence to make a noise. 
ueys is probably a Fox who is of a solitary habit and utters a 
single cry at a time (U%: a UF %: |Ma: per com. on fewatait 
sitaqa, 24.7.23) but a’ in ‘eras’ should mean ‘cry or call’ and 
the compound uaF should be rendered as an animal that utters a 
single cry at a time. This will help to distinguish ateta, the jackal, 
from utat, the fox in the Wa text. Tyas a homonym may be 
explained as (i) wf sat faatft AT:, one that makes a noise on the 
ground, and hence the jackal; and (ii) af av@rt arq:, one that is 
noisy in the sky:or air, and therefore a noisy bird. we asa bird is 
thus the same as aq in the second sense. Now 7174 is listed as a 
particular, bird in wat at page 397 with other birds frequenting 
a dry region (stga @), while wae (aq in the printed text is an 
error), the jackal, is also mentioned in the same passage as one of 
the animals found in the same zone. That the term wg is appli- 
cable to a noisy bird like the Peacock, which has a loud call, is 
also clear from the following : 


ameaistt wax gead—“aq: wat ata: ame fa ofead:” 
SfearaTeTa aT 

fraerétat on araacarenfa, srafarareaa, 

Verse 266 (Trivandram ed.). 


The next question is what particular bird is this Tra of TetaTa or *aTa of 
the Mahabharata ? That it is a noisy bird is clear enough, and when we 
consider other characteristic names for the jackal indicative of his other 
habits, e.g. a=a% (a cheat) and Heares (carrion eater) we would be justi- 
fied in expecting similar qualities in the »J7@ bird as well. Now all these 
traits are present in the Tawny Eagle in the fullest measure, for he is not 
only very noisy on the wing but alsoeats carrion and .is always eager to 
cheat other birds of prey of their booty. He is a fast bird too (see para. 8 
iv Sec. A of this Article). Hardly any other fast-flying bird fulfills all 
the conditions that the name Yama demands. Considering everything 


*This Eagle prefers to build its large nest, lined with twigs and green leaves, on 
solitary cotton trees (Bombax malabaricum) which stand as landmarks in an Indian 
tiver-bed. During floods the tree is naturally surrounded by water on all sides. The 
picture of Agvins securing sq holding on to such a tree in the midst of a flood like a 


large bird (41) carrying twigs & leaves in RV.1.182. 7 would seem to be based on the 
habits of this Eagle. 
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therefore #1q and »Ta should be the Tawny Eagle.* There are several 
other animal-names as well that are shared by birds, e.g., qedw and wea 
(Pelican), #¥ (Tree-Pie), wear (Black Eagle), aa (Cherrug Falcon), etc. 


fafaavs—tfr. fafa ‘black’ and white’, and the word interpreted in both the 
senses should mean birds with black as well as with white necks, 
and, looking round for large sized birds with great wing-power, 
the Black-necked and the White-necked Storks at once present 
themselves, and both these must be included for purposes of the 
ae verse. The Black-necked Stork is mentioned elsewhere in the 
Epic as the ‘fearful black-necked and red-legged bird’ —“gumiatsa- 
wea wate wartat:” MBh. 5.143.25. The fafaavetr: (note the 
plural) are therefore these big Storks and not the Peacocks. 
a#—the Adjutant Stork; cf. the frequent use of the term for this 
bird, a fast flier that soars high with Vultures. 


axaq—the Cherrug Falcon. 


gaiva—the same as eatrqa, the Golden Eagle, the fastest of all others in 
the verse. 


It will be noticed that gata is placed the last with an emphatic ‘a’ and 
the sense is that ‘even the Golden Eagles fall behind. my chariot’. The 
significance of the principal sentence,(¥a fert:) w qseat qataafea, is that 
these birds with great power of wing at the very sight of Arjuna’s fast- 
moving chariot fall back of their own accord since they know that they 
cannot compete with it, much less outstrip it, even if they tried their 
best. It is an excellent poetic thought based upon the indifference of the 
birds of the sky to what does not concern them below. 


13. The Indian Hobby is a small Falcon (11.5"), black above and 
light ferrugineous below. The European species, known as the Hobby, is 
slightly larger and has the lower parts white. It is very fast and active on 
the wing and of rather crepuscular habits. vaa#faat is one of the ‘“brown- 
eyed” Falcons in the 4. a. 4.21. Harprasad Shastri translates the name 
as ‘having short wings” but does not identify the bird. The wings of the 
Hobby, like those of other Falcons, are of course long and it cannot be 
described as a short-winged bird. Formerly it was trained for hawking 
small birds like the Hoopoes, King-crows, Larks, etc., and writing ‘about 
its performance on the wing, H.C. Donald says that its wonderful evolu- 
tions in the air cannot help attracting attention and if watched fora few 
seconds it will be seen to constantly change direction and turn and_ twist 


*The three Eagles, two of whom are calling loudly (aT), in the higher regions, 
mentioned in the following verse should be the Tawny Eagles under discussion:— 
“aq: grt sreea arg areea od af fasefe fat: | 
cant sitet age facet a AMAT FAT | 
AY.18.4.4. 
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in the air in a most amazing way in pursuit of insects, on which it mostly 
preys. It does not usually make its appearance till late in the afternoon 
and may be seen circling, stooping, rising vertically and playing extra- 
ordinary tricks in the air, some time after all diurnal birds have gone to 
rest. (J.B.N.H.S.xxvu). It therefore seems to me that the beautiful 
name warfast (Tapatadt) should be rendered as a small Falcon which 
exhibits Tamar, the art of flying, in a variety of ways. That the term feat 
is also related to ta (art) is clear from the technical meaning of #feat 
as an artistic style of composition : 


wea aT wacrafaaa Tardis: | 
pata: Pheray Wea CAT: Te TAHA: UN . HoT. under Test 


Moreover, the Hobby would be the only ‘“‘brown-eyed” Falcon trained 
for Hawking that would seem to have been left out by the author of @. a. 
if qaafeat is some other unkown Falcon. The probability of its being the 
Hobby is therefore of the highest degree. 

14, It is very active early inthe morning and again late in the even- 
ing, and thus seems to be the frara# (staying till late in the evening, or 
absenting oneself during the day) of the MBh. list; cf. fama as an adnoun 
for a particular Heron in eg. See also Art. 82. 

15. The Merlin occurs in two forms in North India : the Red-headed 
Merlin (14”) of the Himalayas and the North Asian Merlin (12”) with a 
whitish head. Both are bluish greyabove and white, barred or streaked 
with black, below with a rufous tinge in the smaller variety. The old 
opinion giving the palm to the Merlin for courage and speed is no longer 
held and it is now definitely known to be slower than the Peregrine and 
even the Hobby. Nevertheless its “flight is very swift and graceful...and 
the birdstoops at its quarry with wonderful skill and speed, a most 
finished performer’? (Whistler). It was trained to capture Mainas, Quails, 
Rollers, etc. and sometimes also to work in pairs. Its Hindi name gedt 
(fr. TF to be speedy) should be the same as the #ft of aeaqatI— 

att Grech: AT: UTaT AAT: | 
arqat of the MBh. list is a name comparable with ait. The %. a., however, 
contents itself with the Hindi name gaat. 

16. The European as well as the Himalayan Kestrel (14”) are winter 
visitors to North India. The head is ashy-grey and the upper parts brick- 
red with black arrow-shaped black spots while the lower parts are ofa 
vinous colour. The Himalayan species is darker. Its Hindi name, @<afeat 
(afex-afaat, reddish-brown) in the North and arf, (Persian ‘nar’—fiery) 
in the South of India are after its body-colour. It is a plains-bird, and 
while beating over grass lands it is often seen “hovering with a quick 
motion of the wings above a spot where it has seen or suspects it has seen 
its prey, on which it drops quietly.”” This habitual hovering is the most 
characteristic feature of the Kestrel to which it owes its popular 
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English name of ‘Windhover’. “When watching for food from a perch the 
head is incessantly turning and bobbing” (Smythies). From its hovering 
habit it should be the wu* (tq aaa) of HIRST; from its reddish 
colour, the 44a (fire), from its habit of turning its head in different direc- 
tions the fewraa, and from the quick fanning movements of wings the faq 
(winking of the eyelids) of the MBh. list. It may be stated here that out 
of a total of 47 names in the list as many as ten refer to the Golden Eagle 
and four or five each to some of the commoner birds of prey found in 
North India. They are mostly in the nature of descriptive epithets 
apparently invented by aiff who gave the Epic its final comprehen- 
sive and bulky form. No kite or Falcon lays such deep red eggs as the 
Kestrel and the adnoun wert or full name wert wef of a. Agtafa should 


also belong to it : 


ae gamene: atest ary wats: | 


Commentary on verse 44. 


17. The call of the Kestrel is a shrill scream, kee, kee, kee, and there- 
fore good enough for purposes of augury. The Prakrit work, qaraate af 
mentions a bird of augury by the name of arma ateut (Sk. avatar ati) : 


“‘ammasteite fraat at fa ar crafer’— 


p. 185, verse 202 


The particular bird it is must be determined with reference to the mean- 
ing of the name itself, for the Dictionaries explain it merely as a kind of 
bird (sfafaaa:). The name literally means ‘a fairy or female magician of 
the sky’, and aifirit taken by itself may well be from att defined as “faaafa- 
fatta:”, cama, and agedataq (sax, Afedt, etc.). In its habit of hovering at a 
point high up in the air longer than any other bird and of close concentra- 
tion upon a possible quarry below, the Kestrel may indeed be said to be a 
magician of the sky or to exhibit atft# power, and the charming name of 
ara aft may well belong to it (cf. afd for the Brahminy Kite in the 
next Section). 

18. Two other probable names for the Kestrel appear to be @atfr: 
and #sits% of the following synonymy which also includes two names for 
the Common Kite : 

fawaeg fact: end a@arfa: arodten: | —fanredy 
Annotators take all the four names for the Kite and they may be right but 
it must be remembered that the fawtssig purports to give usa supplement 
to the aawait, i.e. additional synonyms for (i) objects already named there 


and (ii) objects not mentioned at all, and naturally new names falling 
within the first category could not be numerous. It is therefore highly 


*If T™PT is the same as APT of AMateas the name would indicate the 
Laggar Falcon and not the Kestrel—see para. 10 infra. 
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probable that the first quarter of the above half verse gives only fawwr 
(calling for long) as an additional name for fara (the Kite) and the second 
refers to a Kite-like bird not mentioned by aa, viz. the Kestrel. That 
annotators have differed among themselves along the above lines (i.e. in 
the way I. do) is proved by the remarks of agza< at several places in his 
aafaae commentary on the a4<eta (Bombay, 1907). 

19. The Pied Kingfisher ‘‘flies over the water at a height of some ten 
or twenty feet above the surface, and suddenly, catching sight of a shoal 
of fish below, checks itself dead in mid-air and hovers with the wings 
vibrating rapidly and the bill pointing perpendicularly downwards, as if 
taking aim” (Whistler). This action of the bird has been described 
in seqgetat as below : 

“aatea: | 
aaa afat  sieat wet caf aeqq” 1 
The point to be noted is the use of a derivative of root #4 to describe the 
act of hovering in the air. I therefore suggest that @atft (hovering in the 
sky; «aifa: aaferta:—earae and fava.; quivering—M.W.; cf. Windhover) is 
the Kestrel. Salim Ali also speaking of the hovering flight of certain 
Indian birds remarks that the Kestrel and the Pied King-fisher are the 
foremost exponents of it—The Book of Indian Birds, 4th edn., page 268. 
The Brahminy Kite which flies in circles like the Common Kite is named 
a@atft (loving the sky) which is certainly different from @atfd as explained 
above. Turning to #s4tz% I fail to see how this term can apply to a Kite 
unless it is translated as ‘a bird that cries or calls at the nest’ which how- 
ever is a trait common to all the birds of the family. On the other hand 
the term may very appropriately mean— “#3 qaqHud ATs wUfa AIsaT’ i.e. a 
bird that builds its nest in rocky cliffs, and the Kestrel regularly does so. 
“The eyrie” of a Kestrel ‘‘is in our area (India) almost invariably in holes 
and rocky ledges of cliffs” (Whistler). It is submitted therefore that the 
very striking peculiarity of our bird has won for it several interesting and 
aptly suggestive names. 

20. The Himalayan Red-legged Falconet (7”), the ‘White-naped 
Pigmy Falcon’ of Jerdon is a mere midget amongst Falcons, and yet it is 
a bold little bird, has the carriage and the wonderful eye of the fiercest 
Eagle, and preys in the wild state upon small birds and at times those 
bigger than itself. It can also be trained for hawking as we have it from 
Jerdon that it was so used by the Raja of Rangpur (Assam) and F.B.L., 


~ 


1. Referring to 16 synonyms for 7g, and 4 for @T@ he says frafaatarta qari — 
—page 73; regarding the two synonymies, “Taint aReaTeAt eee afore” ——-we have 
aaa FT aia gare —p. 74; on “maT GAT AIT TATATAT we have aatdl gaea 
& & ara gala waq—p. 112.; again we have at p. 204 acarfe qeat:, Z freer 1 weft 
A FH; and so on in several other synonymies. 

2. Substituted for “aus wraeaerre rat fattart arener” given as an alternative 
explanation of @S4IsH in W. HET; cf. also HusHle—Hvs AeHgres le Fa—ibid. 
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first edition, also records a similar report. It is known as 4zét in Hindi 
(fr. Sansk. afte closed fist) according to Jerdon. This name not only 
emphasizes its small size but probably also the fact that when trained for 
hawking it was held in the fist and tossed like a stone towards the intended 
quarry. This style of throwing a Falcon is adopted with the Shikra as well 
and is described as yfteat# in 4. mT., 6.29. It is therefore highly probable 
that this Falconet was known as afte or yfeeF in Sanskrit as well. amHa asa 
descendant of Garuda in the MBh. list should refer to members of the 
Falconet (Microhierax) group. 


' 21. It is recorded in F.B.I., second edition, about the Eastern Red- 
legged Falcon (12”) that it is a migratory bird and moves south in vast 
flocks from its breeding grounds in Siberia and Mangolia in winter. One 
of their routes passes through Cachar in Assam and as they roost in large 
numbers on the bamboos for the night the Hill Tribes manage to catch 
them for food and also for sale. The stas4ta also prescribes the flesh of a 
certain type of small Falcon, Wan (ge: Wa: Maw:) for a patient suffering 
from piles in aatsfirerz, 2.5.121. It would thus appear that the term War 
stands for the Red-legged Falconet of North India as the counterpart of the 
small Siberian Falcon eaten by the Hill Tribes of Assam. 


III. HAWKS 


Hawks—arfa-cfert: 
| 


Genus Astur Genus Accipiter 
| (i) Asiatic & Indian | are arf 
| | Sparrow-Hawks | atcW,, 
Goshawk Crested = Shikras (ii) Southern Besra 


Goshawks Sp-Hawk... Ye at 
ast, aTsit, TTS wart ahs 
sTfste, aTtst (iii) North Besra 

| Sp. Hawk— area arfst 
| | 
The Crested Northern Crested (iv) Japanese, 
Goshawk Goshawk Pale Eastern, 
afr or aaH FeqAaay, Indo-Chinese | sfavert 
aax TaaHhat Sp. Hawks | arf 
Note—The Shikras and Hawks of genus Accipiter are the $fagat: of aw- 
afea. 


1, All Indian Hawks have been designed by nature on a more or less the 
same pattern and their body-plumage is ashy or slaty-grey to grey-brown 
above and white or rufescent below marked with brown or rufescent bars 
or streaks. Unlike the Falcons the bill is furnished with a festoon instead 
of a ‘tooth’. They have been classified in the Fauna of British India 
(Birds), 2nd Edn. under two main genera, the Astur and the Accipiter. 
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The former includes the magnificent Goshawks, the Crested Goshawks 
and the’Shikras, and the latter contains all the Sparrow-Hawks. It may be 
added that the Shikras also are just Sparrow Hawks and nothing more. In 
Sanskrit the term 4 is often used in a wider sense to include the Hawks 
as well, for both araateata and farmed apply the term to all hawking birds, 
viz., Falcons and Hawks (cf. wat atfta:-aeetert on qo Fo 85.38). But they 
also have different names for the several types of Hawks trained for sport. 
The Goshawk, which occurs in two forms, is am, anit, aft, or atin; the 
Crested Goshawks, the aatg; the Shikras, the fara; and the Sparrow- 
Hawks, the avat: and the 4az: 

2. The terms art and art do not occur in the lists of the birds of prey 
given in ¥@ or 4a and it appears that while powerful Hawks like the 
Goshawk were supposedly included in the term #4 by both, the werdfeat 
separately mentions the weaker and smaller Sparrow-Hawks including the 
Shikras as the gfqat: (@frg a sparrow, hence ‘sparrow-killers’). 

Sanskrit lexicons give atft-atit merely as a common noun for ‘a_ bird’ 
in general but not in a specifie sense for a particular bird (sfafasiv). The 
word att has nowhere been rendered as ‘a bird or a particular bird’ but 
from the use of these two words for the Goshawk in the @. a. it is clear 
that they had this sense though the lexicographers have overlooked it. The 
aaa includes waft, TH, WHAT, Tat, faferx, and weHq in the list of synonyms 
for ‘a bird’ in general and yet each of these terms also signifies a particular 
bird and we have : 


fact:  wafraarti—afafarat, Here waft also 
means a ‘Kite’. 
were gar ofaarayfafadcat:—atedt, wer a kind 
of Vulture 
Wad: ATT afataega: —ibid., WH, another Vulture 
Gat at TaCa— ibid., Tat a Hawk 
fate: faferemeggeren—aerneng 
TRAC FI: FANET (the Golden Eagle) —afa.faea. 
This is according to the rule “araretsft fa@e add” quoted in afa.facm., 
404 and w. at. too has the following: 


wt Talft arsitfa weet sfrscaqay:—4.31 
There is thus hardly any doubt that the terms am and anit also connoted 
a particular bird, i.e. the Goshawk. va in: the sense of a “44 or a fast 
bird has been explained as “afeafad saat at caver” in the warast état on HAT 
by ‘arqsit dtfera, and it should not be incorrect ifart and atit for ‘a speed 
bird’ are also explained in the same way: 38a Aa TaISET AM: ATT F.? 


1. vl. sift and sifaa in arrateata. Compounds like atfrrférq and sifsraferq 
(M.W.) would seem to be common names for Hawks in general. 

2. The synonymy “anit aroreaqfery”—afedt, refers to two speedy items, 41 
and @¥q so that it is possible to render the third, gait also“as ‘a fast bird’. 
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3. It has been stated in the Introductory sub-section that it is the 
more powerful and larger females of these birds that are preferred for 
hawking. It is therefore easy to understand that where we have a name 
for individual female Hawks used for the chase the male of every such 
female has not been named individually. Thus the male of the Goshawk 
(art in Sansk. and am in Hindi) is qf in Persian and Hindi and aT in 
eq. at. In araiteata the male of any Hawk or Falcon is simply a #11 (or a) 
i.e. a ‘petty or little Crow’, from zm, a Crow. It is a contemptuous name 
signifying the poorer killing power of the male as compared with the 
female: 


areata frerat: garcreicr: | 
RTT TACTHAATSAAT AAAILAT: Ul Vol. 2,267 


The %. at. confines the terms zat or 21 (the same as atm) to the male 
Shikra alone, the term ft to the males of the Besra Hawks and 3et to the 
males of the Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks. These terms are current 
in Hindi as well and in the same senses. 

. 4, The %. a. divides the smaller Hawks into three categories; (i) at:, 
(ii) dae, and (iii) fata: ‘The first are said tobe of four kinds, the 
second of three and the third of several (#¥at). The atat type of Hawk 
thus consists of #tegqar, staat: sfassrt:, and fare: (the Shikras) *. The 4ra’s 
are of three kinds: arfrs fax, afeare (v.I. garg in 5.5) Jaz, and qa Fax. 
Lastly the feata’s (a>art:), said to be of different kinds according to 
differences in size, habits and country of origin, have been barely men- 
tioned but not classified to save space (faearevata seferat:—4.50). The 
different species of Hawk and their nomenclature will now be considered 
in the following paragraphs. 

5. The adult and the juvenile Goshawk, called the qaratatata and the 
warg art have been mentioned in para. 4 of the Introductory sub-section. 
It is the largest and the most powerful of the Hawks and is trained to 
strike down the largest variety of game like Grouse, Pheasants, Partridges, 
Quails, Ducks, Bustards, Storks, Ibises, Spoonbill, Peafowl, Jungle Fowl, 
and even Kites and Vultures, Hares and Rabits both in Europe and Asia. 
Not that a single Hawk is trained to kill all these, but one can be trained 
to kill any five or six included in the above list. In nature, however, it 
preys upon Pheasants, Partridges and Pigeons with a partiality for Hares. 
Because of its all-round excellence, and being second only to the Peregrine 
and the Shaheen, it is called by courtesy the “gentle Falcon” (Astur 
gentilis) . Its courage, flight and technique have always been admired: 


vd wea age: ofearaara 
afafaserme atst Tat: scot gafay 


*These, i.e. the Shikras, really belong to the faarat: group and have been wrongly 
placed with the 47aq: as will be explained later. © 
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serie oad: ofereragat: | 
Heat ga faearat afer sae Aa: 1 
w. aT., 6, 48-49 


6. The terma@# means a Hawk or Falcon according to M.W., and 
if it is the same as U#4q, it should prove to be an excellent adnoun or 
epithet for the Goshawk. It means ‘limping’ or ‘moving on one foot’. Now 
the Goshawk, despite its versatility, is “chiefly trained to catch hares and 
for this purpose she is booted or furnished with leather leggings to prevent 
her legs being injured by thorns as the hare generally drags the Hawk 
some yards after being struck. She strikes with one leg , and stretches 
the other one out behind to clutch at grass, twigs or anything on the 
ground, to put the drag, as it were on the hare” (Jerdon). It is thus 
highly probable that the adnoun4e# refers to the Goshawk because she 
seems to ‘limp’ on the ground after striking her favourite quarry, a hare. 
If my interpretation of the term is correct it speaks volumes for the nature- 
study and power of observation of the ancients. 

7. Hawks other than the Goshawk are listed with their names below 
for easy reference: 

(i) The Shikra (Astur badius): Four sub-species of this occur in 
India proper, the Indian Shikra being the commonest. The 
female isfwera and the male, eatand ét in 4.1. corresponding to 
fara and état respectively in Hindi. The female is recorded in 
F.B.I 2nd ed. asgat (?) in Nepal but she is a>amt (a>arq) and 
the male gtrq ‘or ara in arateara. 

(ii) The Crested Goshawk (Astur trivirgat us trivirgatus) of South 
India is known as WR aaa, Head or afte aac! in Hindi. 
This is probably the arfrs or aaa fax of Wat. as it lives prin- 
cipally on frogs and lizards and is hardly, if ever, fancied for 
hawking. 

(iii) The Northern Crested Goshawk (A.t. rufitinctus): This is known 
as feat and saaeét in Nepal corresponding to Sansk. frag 
and qawafies in @. mw. and arated respectively. This is the 
wean Fat of i.e. efter and = efeardt of ateaTH appear to be the 
same as ¥far. 

(iv) The Asiatic Sparrow-Hawk (Accipiter nisus) two sub-species of 
which are known : The female and male of both are known as 
amitt and arat respectively in Hindi. The Himalayan sub-species 

is the ‘Indian Sparrow-Hawk’. They are perhaps the a#qa 
variety of the aa in ¥4.a1., and atta of wimax. The name 
‘ait<qa seems to be from Persian att meaning ‘intelligence’. 


1. Weat<t probably refers to the Hawk’s white breast streaked with rich rufous 
while atfra-arfiray refers to the reddish streaks. 
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(v) The Southern and Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawks are two sub- 
species of Accipiter virgatus occurring in the country, the latter 
being a littlesmaller than the former. The Hindi names for the 
female are 4au, @eaau, or Gea (fr. ws a forest) corresponding 
to Yeaat of 4. a. The male is yf both in Hindi and Sansk. 
(#4. ar. 4.32) . 

(vi) The Japanese, the Pale Eastern and the Indo-Chinese Sparrow- 
Hawks (A. gularis): The first is only an occasional winter visitor 
to India and the other two occur in Burma. No Indian name 
for them is known and they may well have passed as varieties of 
the Basha type of Sparrow-Hawk. 


8. Two series of Indian (Hindi) names for different kinds of the 
Besra Hawk, taken from two different books on Indian Falconry (in Hindi 
or Urdu—not mentioned) have been quoted by Jerdon in his Illustra- 
tions of Indian Ornithology, 1847 and they are : 

(a) sau, ade, tqem, and gaa (proper); 

(b) aedau, aaau, yaa, HAA, Ste qraaa and arfradacr*. 

He adds that the last three names in (b) may be different names for the 
same Hawk, and that while the Northern Crested Goshawk goes by the 
name of@t@aa in South India it is known as afeareit in the Eastern Terai 
(Bihar, and Assam?). In the.same way, referring to the Indian nomen- 
clature for the Shaheen Falcon and the Red-capped, Falcon, both used in 
India for hawking, he observes that several varieties are enumerated, viz., 
theRed, the White, the Blue, and the Black Shaheens but these are 
merely differences of shade in the colours and in the more or less distinct- 
ness of the body markings. It is therefore highly probable that the 
classification of the 4a group of Sparrow-Hawks in the %. a. is not in 
accordance withthe real species of the Hawks asnowseparated by scientists 
but is based mainly on their colour features and partly on size and 
behaviour as trained birds. Insofar as the Shikras (fast) have been 
included in the atat group the classification is definitely incorrect. The 
Shikra belongs to thefaata (a>=aT1) group of Sparrow-Hawks and is not a 
arat at all. With these preliminary remarks on the nomenclature of the 
smaller Hawks I proceed to a brief discussion of the various Hawks and 
their Sankskrit and other names. 


9. The basis for the arat type of Hawks are evidently the Asiatic and 
the Indian Sparrow Hawks known as arm and amitt in Hindi. The 
x. ut. divides them into four categories: 


* Like Gear (asda) the names ated and FATT seem to be 
corruptions of 9Zaqtq—(the crested Goshawk, of the@léa<) and @<atae (the true 
Besra) is the Uz Faz. WAT, Ge and Qt aa are extremely doubtful. alecat (in F.B.I.) 
should be @12a< or a izaxt corrupted from %e Fa for the crested Goshawk. 
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arg aaa sofas a | 
fasrasafa aramat agat sfaeeart ° 
' 4.4 

Eliminating the far: (the Shikras) we are left with the atqq, aaa, and 
sfasstt Hawks each’ of which is supposed to be of more than one variety 
according to their flight, courage or dash and colour. The at<yAT, i.e. 
the ata proper would seem to be the two kinds of Sparrow-Hawks named 
against (iv) above while the staq and sfassrt types are rather difficult of 
identification. The atoga and sega of wi<at#< would seem to correspond 
to at<qa and araq of the ¥f. a. and from the delicate build and small size 
but excellent speed of the araat described in ¥. a.4. 43 they seem to be 
the Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawk which is smaller than even a Shikra 
but very speedy on the wing. The sfavera type described as very weak and 
timid and coming from arméa would seem to refer to some foreign Hawks, 
e.g. the Japanese, the Pale Eastern, and the Indo-Chinese Sparrow-Hawks 
not used for hawking. 

10. The name art for the Asiaticand Indian Sparrow-Hawks seems 
at first sight to be a Hindi corruption from Persian Basha but it is 
more than probable that like the Pers. Baz (fr. Sansk. am) ‘Basha’ too is 
from Sansk. atat from ava (ts ?, a nest) after the practice of falconers to 
prefer young birds taken from the nest as they can be more easily trained 
than the adults captured in the ordinary way. This practice is referred to 
in the following verse: 


q wat atefrrar sea: sara: | 
afaen ga a vata: frat qeufea aay i—ea. aT. 6.6.7 


ara FAUT YTS ASea HLMAS:—AMA eae, 
Vol. 2, p. 267. 


On the other hand the term may be from root arq-wet, to make a sound— 
“area waritf ara: cferr gaer:”—arr. aetefz, verse 296. As compared with the 
Goshawk the Sparrow-Hawk isa rather noisy bird, a point stressed in ¥4. a1: 


“ara WAAL seat, ato AatsfaataAt:”—4.54 


In this second sense also the name atat would be a purely Sanskrit name 
for the above mentioned Sparrow-Hawks.? 


11. The sergata lists t4< as one of the birds of prey and it obviously 
refers to the Hawks mentioned as aaa: both in wrateaa and wafer wea. 
The latter distinguishes three different kinds of the 7a Hawk: 


1. In the alternative the sfaserat: may be the Harriers. See next sub-section. 

2. The atateata does not mention the atat Hawks, which it probably includes 
in the Faz type and these it recommends, as we have seen, to be taken from the nest. 
On the other hand, unlike the wifta meq it keeps the crested Goshawks in a separate 
category as the aan fisat:. 
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araftafaarerst Tas areata 


rasa afrreg afrarged wery: | 
Ward ararsfaa: carfraisf area 1) —4.47-48 


(i) atfiry tax, probably the Crested Goshawk of South India which is @- 
or atfaa# aaa in Hindi. It is described as tq@ i.e. dull or stupid, and also as 
aaa (mean, low, worthless), because of its low teachability for the chase 
as in nature it prefers to take frogs and lizards though it also kills sma* 
birds, rats, etc. (ii) afraTgy or FTE Fax occupies an intermediate position 
(weq7), and it should be the Northern Crested Goshawk known as 
in Hindi, the same as qafgq, from Sansk. |e, 4, Fa, a crest. It is 4 
bolder bird and kills Partridges, Green Pigeons and even larger birds. 
Another Hindi name for it is THa*dt corresponding to aawafer of AMAT. 
This name would seem to refer to the dark shafts on the mneck-feathers 
looking like dark 44 or barley markings. (iii) The third is the qe ax, 
said to be as good as the arat (“aramafay”) and therefore the best of the 
series. It is most probably the Southern Besra Hawk, Known not only as 
the speediest of all Sparrow-Hawks (Jerdon) but also a bold bird, and 
for this reason a favourite with falconers for small birds like Quails and 
Doves. The epithet aramfaa may also refer to its verynoisy habit. Just as 
the terms amt and anit mean both a spirited horse and the powerful Go- 
shawk, the name 4ax (74<t speedy) also is common to the mule and 
these lower grade Sparrow-Hawks. The Besra series are also more difficult 
to train for sport (Jerdon) and the name 4a for them perhaps implies 
their ‘mulish’ nature as well. 

12. The fata! type of Hawks are said to be of several kinds with differ- 
ences in size, body-colouration and habits, and breeding in different 
parts of the country. In a word different species of the bird are indicated : 


HAPAIAAMAT SIAM: | 
araraearracerta: faarat aa THAT: 1 
wa. UT. 4.49 


The generic name faam (Hindi warm; faara of poet w4t< quoted in fg. ¥. at.) 
is a Prakrit form of Sansk. aart —ao Heqo (TATA wats, excellent killer?), 
defined as a brave Hawk: 


“qed Tes aarafagisty a —afertater 


1. cf. “ater wet aa at frat iat efafrat qem ar” —quoted in fg. w. aT. 
under faferat. faget, facre is Hindi forthe male Shikra in F.B.I. In the verse 
therefore faart is the female & faftqet the male Shikra; cf. SK. sifaat for a 
female Hawk falcon; also “atfstat ofatetfa: aq’ '_aiarieafrrsaa, verse 185. 


2. The Shikra is a noisy bird and has a loud double call—tui tui—which may also be 
rendered as 4X 4g. feaHre of aeATHt may be this Hawk and it is likely 
that a non-Sanskrit imitative name like faaTa-aaTt for it has been Sanskritised into 
a>ar with a plausible etymology; ef. Hindi fafaatat—to shout. 
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According to the weqmeqsH ‘a=arm’ is the Shikra. It is one of the best known 
Hawks of India, a small, stout bird, grey above, rusty below with whitish 
bars and a fierce golden yellow or orange eye. It is a favourite with 
Indian falconers as it begins to catch small birds for its keeper within ten 
days of being caught. Stuart Baker describes it as ‘‘a most plucky little 
Hawk”? which is fully supported by the @. a1. : 


aetrat saat feet: fararetavearear: | 
ard xa Tas gat: aearratesg: 1 Wh. MT, 4.45 


The epithet agratt is thus seen to be a fitting tribute to the most power- 
ful Eagle on the one hand and a compliment to the pluckiest ofsmall Hawks, 
the Shikra, on the other. Thus the fasrat proper of 4. a., incorrectly placed 
in the 7 group, is the common Indian Shikra while the faarmt: are the 
other forms or sub-species of the Shikra occurring in the extreme North- 
West, the extreme South, and North-East (Assam) of India. 

13. The female Shikra is the a>art of artdtewt where the male is* 
named as z1% or te, the same as zat or et of @. a. 4.32. In 
Nepal however it is the female that is known as gat which occurs as @T in 
Hindi Poetry (see quotation infin, to para. 5 of the Introductory Sub- 
section). Finally, the Shikra and the Black-crested Baza feed on flying 
termites and these, particularly the former as the commoner bird, should 
be the atedif (fr.aeft, 7H white-ant) of the Mahabharat List (5.101.11). 


E. KITES, HARRIERS, & BUZZARDS 


1, The Brahminy Kite is “a bright chestnut bird of prey with black wing- 
tips and a white head and breast, found near water.” In flight and habits 
it resembles the Common Pariah Kite and lives on fish caught by itself or 
on fish-offal to be found near fishing villages, crabs, frogs etc. It is also 
given to robbing Crows and Common Kites of their food. Its oldest name 
1s ¥¥ or more correctly #eysrE corresponding to the name, “‘the Maroon 
backed Kite”, given to it by Jerdon because of its chestnut upper parts. 
The name *%, however, belongs to several other birds with of course 
appropriate descriptive epithets and it has been a matter of some difficulty 
to separate them, especially because the lexicons have lumped together 
the different epithets in a common synonymy. Some of the lexical equa- 
Uons relating to different kinds of *| are reproduced below :— 


1) “aReq acer: Tae: aTAToT: 
aearel feared ateqser weae:”—aaaedt 

2) “REEL WAST: 
MeysSr share: wee: eHeeers:”—afe. fararafir 
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5) aad 

6) “amen: Fygt’ tra 

7) “sertedtt atteyss:”—farararar 

8) sere TE" 

9) “araqerg agufafn’—faararn, trax. etc 

10) “dhiqraeg we: IT, TaTVse_ Fe.” — a 
) 


11 
12) “atfeee: araargeat:”—fasararar 


2. The following five different birds, all going under the name of ¥| 
(% aa, aeafe, qerarfret at ayia Tet) are indicated in the above extracts 
and everyone of them is a Waed and arfasfa i.e. keeps to the neighbour- 
hood of water and lives on animal food :— 


i) The Brahminy Kite is Weqery,, pPsTE, TNT_UINE", afenar 

ii) The Common or Grey Heron—#swarq-or aeuaet-7|E or FE aH (Art. 82) 

iii) The Adjutant Stork—driqe-, aers-, ahe-, aherara—(Hht-?) HlAIS-, 
eeraneah-, HE (Art. 81), 

iv) The Lesser Adjutant Stork—dériare ag (Art. 81) 

v) Pallas’s Fishing Eagle—frarra-, at, HC-HTTYS-, H|E where a and RK 
mean a noisy W441, Eagle, (Art. 52). 


Equation 6 is true of all five, but Nos. 5 and 7 refer to the Brahminy Kite 
alone. No. 8 and the second half of No. 10 are applicable to the Adjutant 
alone and refer to its pendant pouch hanging from the neck and in front 
of its chest, while the first half of No. 10 is shared by it with the Lesser 
Adjutant as an allied form. No. ! has equated *¥ with the Brahminy Kite, 
the Adjutants and Pallas’s Fishing Eagle. Similarly it will be seen that 
equations Nos. 2-4 have mixed up several of the above five birds..No. 11 
refers to the Grey Heron and even the white Ibis (a%, a#fe Art. 80) asa 
kind of *g, and No. 12 to the Black Crow or the Raven ((#* weft) prin- 
cipally asa bird of evil omen, and the Brahminy Kite as a permanently 
auspicious bird, the term aft as a homonym being understood in its two 
opposite meanings, viz., ‘evil’ and ‘good’. 

3. In this article we are concerned with w¢ as the Brahminy Kite 
alone and for others the reader is referred to the Articles noted against 
them. The present Kite is s#4=3q because of its beautiful plumage, and 
wratg_eT because it was commonly present over battle-fields along with 
Vultures, Ravens, Crows and Common Kites to snatch tit-bits from them, 
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and also because its presence over an army was supposed to presage victory 
to it. This belief was shared even by the Mussalmans who call it ‘Ru- 
mubarik’.or ‘lucky-faced’. This also explains the name a4 for it. The 
qaqa! relates that God fa was once secretly enjoying the company of 
certain pretty women in the absence of Parvati and the latter divining 
the truth assumed the form of this Kite (##¢), flew to the place and 
drove off her rivals. People wishing for good luck are therefore advised to 
greet the bird at sight and address the following prayer to it? :— 


aangae fq arate atiseg a7 1 


The first half of the verse, it will be noticed, describes correctly the colour 
pattern of the bird’s plumage: People in South India follow this advice 
but incorrectly call the bird Garuda. This name (a ft) corresponds to 
afwen¢g in a good sense as already indicated above. 

4, Other names for this semi-sacred bird are aafaca, wafarat, and #Rat- 
afi (#4, a white conch, and arafaq a Kite), the last two in reference to 
its white head, neck and upper breast. As aatfadt and afaat are the names of 
Durga or Parvati they would also appear to be additional names for the 
bird whose formshe assumed : 


“ata faerafaa aatfieat satiad 1 —faaresate 


The name afaat for this Kite is perhaps after its persistent call notes or it 
may refer to its body which looks as if painted with white and red sandal 
(cf. aarafaa), while a@atfrt (loving the sky) refers to its soaring habit. 
For aa as a possible name for this Kite see Art. 81, (5) para 7. 

5. There is some doubt as to the identity of fratma (lover of one’s 
progeny) as there are recorded instances of both the Brahminy Kite and 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagle fiercely defending the nest, or young in the nest. 
E.H.N. Lowther, F.Z.S. speaking about this Kite says:—‘‘there are few 
species more bold in the defence of their ‘lares et penates’ than is this 
species. Of the Brahminy Kite I think I can say, that always it has attack- 
ed us when we have climbed to its nest,’ or busied ourselves building a tower 
from which to photograph the bird; and alwaysit has struck home and 
usually drawn blood’’...8. Pallas’s Fishing Eagle, which does not attack a 
stealer of its eggs, shows a different temper as soon as the young are 


1. afeaqvs Ch 53. 

2. Ibid. 53.15. An alternative reading is quoted in WeqHeT™H under AAg— 
“Squrereaiig 3 ~ ' $ fi ~ ay ~ fi Te ald The 
Statement in the F.B.I. that this kite is sacred to god fasw is incorrect and it is based 
upon an erroneous belief prevalent in certain parts of South India that it is the Tee of 
mythology. The physical basis of wee is the Golden Eagle (Section A of this article) 
and the Brahminy Kite can only he said to be sacred to god faq for reasons given above. 


3. Journal, Bom. Nat. His. Soc., Vol. 45. p. 6. 
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hatched out and it will then defend its young (#9) with fierceness and 
determination. Hume writes from personal experience that once this Eagle 
attacked a man ‘‘with an unexpected ferocity from which nothing but my 
gun could have saved him’’. The female finding that the man was able to 
avoid her attack, gave a shrill cry which brought the male on the scene 
and both then charged together with rage and fierceness of despair, and 
he had to fire and wound both of them as they advanced, and but for 
this they would have certainly hurled the man down into the river. He 
adds that the birds are not offensive before the eggs arehatched. Now both 
the Kite and the Eagle are | and both may be described as fram, but 
perhaps, the Eagle has a better right to the epithet as it loves and defends 
its young only but not the nest or even the eggs. 

6. This Kite is always found near water and is seen flying back and 
forth or floating lazily in wide circles overhead. This habit of flying in 
circles and thus facing round in all directions won for it the distinction of 
being named as a victim for the deities presiding over the points of the 
compass in “feat ae a1’—ara.afeat?, and its method of picking up food from 
the surface of village tanks where water-nuts and lilies always grow, has 
furnished a name for a certain type of ascetics leading a hand to mouth 
life :— 


“PRL AeHeraed TST: AHI: SYAT:” —eHeageroys 


A poet has pictured this Kite as the evening twilight : 


“feat: gated ofope areqr- 

arg frofraraceet | 

waged werd dar faatt- 
craft ofr xa Teravet:” 1 —aarferas 


7. The Common Pariah Kite and allied forms are common everywhere. 
In literature they are mentioned by the names of wgft and qt while the 
lexicons give fara, faeran aratfaa, and aq? (aradfeftave) as additional 
names. If the equation, “autfa: aodts:”—farretg does not apply to the 
Kestrel as suggested in Section D, para 17, it would give two other syno- 
nyms for the Common Kite. In the Vaj. Sam. a kite is dedicated to the 
deity presiding over ‘Marksmanship’ or the Art of Archery : “gare: frevat 


1, S. Baker holds the opposite view, viz. that this Eagle isa cowardly bird (F.B.I. 
2nd ed.) though he. refers to Hutton for a graphic description of a ferocious defence 
put up by a pair for their young. ; 

2. 24.31. It may well share the name ferraet of the Agar List with the 
Kestrel, and also be the faa%q (painted tail) of the same List from its chestnut tail. 
The last name can also be claimed by several birds with bars on the tail. 

3. WHTaaaaTera, 106.64. 

4. 297.25. 
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wpfret weata’”—ara. Yo 20.24 as it picks up scraps of food unerringly either 
from the ground or when thrown up to it in the air—even from the 
hands. of a person carrying eatables in the open. The only other 
bird possible in the context of the Samhita is the Brahminy Kite who is 
a past master at taking grasshoppers off the stems of growing rice, and the 
unerring aim with which it takes off the insect withoutseemingly so much 
as touching the stalk is really wonderful. 


qat in the teeny picture below is no other than the Common 
Kite :— 
Mee THAT HLT eT 
aa a waqefaar van 
sifeepefafaatimsate et” | —wateraeiter 


8. The Black-winged Kite (13”) is light ashy-grey above with the 
lesser and median wing-coverts black, and white below. It occasionally 
hovers like the Kestrel and seen from below it appears to be a pure white 


bird with black wing-tips. It would therefore appear to be the #4z (white 
water-lily ) of the Mahabharata List. Seen from above or when sitting it 


is a small black and white Kite but being predominantly white it goes by 
the name of wart (cotton-white) in Hindi and may well have been known 
as amifaat in Sanskrit though this name is nowhere recorded. 


waft being the larger Pariah Kite and its allied forms waft4t should be 
thus the smallest of Kites. M. Williams does not render waftat as a Kite but 
axtataarat equates Prakrit Kite-names like asfa (waft) and facet with wafrat; 
cf, 4% a sparrow, and afest or aefsat a little sparrow. 

9. This Black-winged Kite would seem to be the wafaatas a bird of 
augury in Farr :— 


aqat wafratsa atfrar saat afe a art Arar | 
afeaoqeer g atfaar aer qa ft gace aia: 1I—8.37 


None of the commentators gives any synonym, Sansk. or Hindi for waferat 
which, however, should not be the Common Pariha Kite since the qo afgat 
does not include the ubiquitous Kite (wgfa, at or fart) as a bird of 
augury. Moreover it is only with the rarest of incidents and un- 
common combinations in bird-behaviour that the choicest of boons, e.g. 
kingship, can go as a prediction. In the above verse the mere sight of 
wafeat in certain positions is auspicious, more so in association with 31m, 
the Scavenging Vulture, but if by any chance it settles on the head ofa 
person, the latter is destined for kingship. Considering everything therefore 
this black and white Kite should be the wafaat of gta. The Common 
Kite is known as a4gt or aA@ in Gujarati and if thesenames are from Sansk. 
Wael, it may be an example of the transference of the name ofa rather 
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uncommon bird to a common and familiar one, for the name wat (pied) 
would hardly fit the predominantly brown Kite of India. 

10. The Harriers also known as Field-Kites,! area well-defined group of 
Hawks, easily recognized by their flight and appearance. They make nests 
on the ground or amongst reeds in marshes, They never perch on trees and 
therefore, roost on the ground for the night, and here, they are sometimes 
surprised and killed by Jackals. Out of five varieties found in India only 
two breed in the country and the others are winter visitors. They fly low 
over the paddy plains, marshes and jheels and buoyantly quarter the ground 
for hours, poising for a moment almost motionless aloft, or glide in circles 
to great heights. They prey upon lizards, frogs, insects, mice, young or 
sickly birds, etc. but are simply incapable of catching even small healthy 
birds. The Pale and Montagu’s Harriers are known as faefrear< (lizard- 
killer, Sansk. seataw ?) and wwe (Sansk. gat a Hawk), and the Pied 
Harrier as aaqH Ta (aa Tat—the Pied Hawk). These names would seem 
to show that the term ‘faq, Tat, apart from being a common noun for ‘a 
bird’ is also a specific term for a Hawk-like bird, probably the Harriers 
with g#aTam and ata for birds like Montagu’s Harrier and the Marsh- 
Harrier respectively. The significance of the name vet for these Hawks 
seems to lie in the fact that beyond the powers of sustained flight, i.e. wing- 
power, they have hardly any claim to recognition as Hawks proper, i.e. 
as birds fit for the chase. In other words they possess a graceful flight but 
are absolutelytuseless for purposes of hawking. In this connection I would 
recall the sfasert type of Hawks considered in the preceding Sub-section, 


“qasrat: Sfasorat Arar at a area” —sa. aT. 4.43 


It is thus quite possible that the sfavera (fr. sfasat foot, and hence the 
lowest >—M.W.) are the vat (“Tat a’—@aaz) type of Hawks, viz. the 
Harriers defined as Taxra:—vamata seeqrat va aft wer 7 guy, a WA by 
appearance but not in action. 

11. Reverting to the names g##atam and ae as probable names for 
some of the Harriers it is interesting to note that they occur with other 
bird-names in the following verse : 


; 4, 
waft at qaraat qeraat Saas i MBh. 13.14.145 


God faa is supposed to assume at pleasure the forms of the birds named in 
the verse. #HaTas, a garden lizard, is too mean a creature to be considered 
in the context and must be understood in the sense of a bird, and the forma- 
tion of the word is analogous to that of #faga (one that takes or kills 
sparrows, discussed in the preceding Sub-section) for the Sparrow-Hawks. 


1. Compare ‘ATedta’ in Bengali for the Marsh Harrier. The name means a 
‘field or medow Kite’. 
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g#aatae should thus be the same as faeftear< for, a Harrier (para 9 above). 
M. Williams on the other hand separates the last two words of the first 
line as para and #aTeq,, and renders the latter as ‘a kind of bird’, but 
this I have not met with it in literature or in any other lexicon. The 
term aT<q may be the same as at@ for the Crane or it may, placed as it is 
with s#eatas, refer to the Marsh-Harrier which flies chiefly over water- 
logged areas in search of frogs, water-mice, sickly birds, insects, 
etc. for food. : 


12. The Buzzards are closely allied to the Eagles but due to extreme 
colour variation among them it is almost impossible to distinguish the 
different species in the field. They are comparatively sluggish birds with 
a heavy flight and feed upon rats, mice, frogs, lizards, large insects, etc. 
and go by the name of aerate aw (rat-hawk) in Hindi corresponding to 
Sansk. frfcaret (fife, fiftat a mouse, and aq to move or wa a dart) for a kind 
of Hawk in feat ae amr but not found in Sansk. lexicons none of which 
however claims to be exhaustive in any respect. Thesentence, “aragcat afrat 
wat w1:—"the Hawk went away taking hold of the mouse in faarastyel, 
Basu’s translation, supports the name fafeara for a kind of Hawk. 


13. The Indian Crested Honey Buzzard (27”) isa brown Hawk witha 
dense body-plumage and the entire face covered with small scale-like 
feathers. Thus equipped by nature it is free to attack combs of wasps and 
bees and feed upon honey wax, larvae and even bees (Oates, F.B.J., first 
edition) . It is known as wa in Nepal and is the agqg@t* or AYgq (honey-thief) 
of acaifgat. Two of the names for the progeny of Garuda in the Maha- 
bharata List, viz., aqré (aga Ist arial ea—aecaeto) and aaa (cf. “vat 
waaay aaSt arg” —ad. ae, 12.8.2.15) probably refer to this Hawk. 


14, The Indian Black-crested Baza is a very small Hawk (13”). Itisa 
black and chestnut bird witha long black nuchal crest, black tail, and 
white breast with two broad white and chestnut bands separating the 
black neck and the white breast. The eyes are beautiful and lustrous. It 
is thus a very beautiful little Hawk and is aptly known as "4 (beautifully 
dark, cf. wTrgret for #teeT) in Nepal. The term is an adnoun for the 
Indian Koel but the lexicons do not give it for a Hawk. #41t is a name of 
one of the descendants of the Mahabharata List, and ¥4r is also the name 
of god afi, represented as a beautiful youth. It is therefore suggested 
that the name may well refer to this handsome Baza. ‘tafaes for ‘a bird 


* Wel in the following verse probably refers to a human robber of a honey-comb: 
waa dfadta gacdaarats 1 
afta: wart eq wget watfa u—MBh. 5.33.70 
But with a pun on el it can apply to man and Hawk both, for it is just possible that 
occasionally by a determined attack by a swarm of infuriated rock-bees even the Hawk 
is driven off. 
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of prey’ has already been suggested in Section B, para 2 for the Crested 
Hawk Eagle but it can also apply to this bird as it hasa black crest and 
a black tail, for fr=s means both ‘crest’ and ‘tail’ of a bird. watts would 
then be a Hawk in which both these parts are black. 


53 


PIGEONS AND DOVES 


A. INTRODUCTORY 


1. No sharp distinction can be drawn between Pigeons and Doves 
both of whiclr are members of the family Columbidae but the name 
Pigeon is exclusively given to the wild Pigeon and the name Dove is most 
commonly applied to the ‘smaller members of the group. In general 
English literature, however, the two words are used almost indifferently. 
In Sanskrit literature also, the position is exactly the same, for though the 
terms Wetaqt and ata denote the wild Blue Rock Pigeon and Dove respec- 
tively in Caraka, Susruta and some Law-books (a#atea), the poets have 
not always observed the distinction and the domestic Pigeon is 7 #4tt even 
according to Caraka and others. The lexicons, with certain exceptions 
like the Vaijayanti, have treated the terms as synonymous. Indeed, #q,1 
would seem to be the oldest name for both Pigeon and Dove, as according 
to Vedic scholars Wat in the Rgveda does not mean a Pigeon and the 
term #4tq would seem to have been used for both. Thus #tt in Rgveda 
(1.30.4) probably refers to a Pigeon. Here it is evidently regarded as an 
auspicious bird, for god Indra is requested to approach the cup of Soma 
juice offered to him with the warmth and eagerness of a Pigeon courting 
his mate. In the tenth Mandala (165.1-5), however, which may well be 
separated in point of time from the first Mandala by several centuries, the 
aaitd isa messenger of evil. If this was a particular kind of Dove, as is 
highly probable, it would appear to make the beginning of the prejudice 
against the Dove as a bird of evil omen. The belief, probably originated, 
as all superstitions generally do, with a few accidental coincidences of 
serious domestic calamity including death, with the entry of some particular 
Dove into the house. This old Rgvedic prejudice against the #4q finds an 
echo in the Vajasaneyi Samhita where a distinction between #41a and 
qtaa has been observed for the - first time. The oaq as an auspicious 
bird is named for the auspicious day, “a@ qeaqaraad, 24.25 while wa 


J. The equation, atta: eifasanvsqaaafazqat:— Ffedt, shows that the 
term #9l@ includes both Dove and Pigeons. 
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(Dove) is placed in charge, as it were, of Mitravaruna, the deities who are 
the joint-upholders and guardians of the world, promoters of religious rites 
and avengers of sin aad untruth, “faarremreat siaT{-24.23 and again said to 
belong to frrefa the goddess of Misery, #ita sam: waed fracad-24.36. The 
association of sq, *4Iq, and the crop destroying wis worth noting. #4t 
which was hiterto an inclusive terms came to be restricted to Doves, and 
Pigeons now came to be known as Wetaat (coming from afar, i.e. from hills 
and mountains where they went back to roost and breed as against Doves 
which lived nearer home). That Pigeons have long been welcome birds is 
clear from the following in the Mahabharata :- 


Te Wess wa: wera ae area: 
yesat TIA aT SF aaafrsrt 1 ~—13.107.106 


Given even a particular kind of Dove as a bird of ill-omen e.g. in RV and 
VS, it is an easy step for all Doves to be so regarded. This would seem to 
be the reason why qectfeat, 47.4-6 recommends such natural waters for 
princes to bathe in as are not only situated in beautiful surroundings but 
also have auspicious birds calling or singing in the neighbourhood, and the 
list of birds named purposely excludes #tt (Dove) though it includes 
qrtad. Bhattotpala expands the illustrative list of “atfraaqersafa:’” by add- 
ing to it “m@arg uaa waa aia. According to the afea, 87.12-13 all the three 
varieties of Dove common in North India are inauspicious. Kalidasa and 
other poets do not refer to a Dove as such and both the terms #4Iq and 
qaraq, when used by them, always mean a Pigeon, domestic or wild. 


B. PIGEONS 


1. Green Pigeons are well represented throughout India and despite 
differences in colour-pattern or size there is no mistaking a Green Pigeon 
as they are all cast upon a common model and the habits of allare similar. 
They are ‘‘comparatively small Pigeons which may be known at a glance 
by their beautifully soft green plumage, often mixed with maroon or lilac 
on the shoulders or back, and always with one, and sometimes with two, 
bold yellow bars across the wings. By ear, too, these lovely birds may 
always be identified ... their musical whistling call being quite unlike 
the coo of any Dove or Pigeon of other groups.’’? They are entirely arbo- 
real in their habits and live on wild fruits, figs of all kinds, berries, plums, 
etc., including such large fruits as the black-plum (#4) and nutmeg 
(stfamt) which are swallowed whole. They occasionally descend to drink 


1. atft@t in the Verse is the Grackle or Common Myna and @auifant the 
starling—Arts. 20, 21. 


2. Stuart Baker, “Indian Pigeons and Doves.” 
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at the river’s edge but normally prefer to climb down overhanging canes 
and bushes until they are within reach of the water. They keep a firm 
foot-hold when moving about in thick foliage, and if a bird is shot at and 
killed it sometimes simply hangs downwards or if the twig gives way, it 
comes down with the twig still firmly held in its feet. The popular belief 
that a green Pigeon never sets foot on the ground except with a_ twig held 
in its feet has nothing more than the above facts for a basis. This fiction 
has furnished some beautiful similes in Hindi poetry, but, perhaps, not 
in Sanskrit. 

2. All Green Pigeons are aftam (acm, 1.26,86), efarg, ata! or afer, 
corresponding to aft or @faq in Hindi and Bengali, though a couple of 
species are known as #@Y and aweq in Sanskrit and ater in Hindi. 
Similarly, Imperial Green Pigeons of large size are 7244 WG, TE or TH 
in Sanskrit. The Green Pigeons of Malabar are the arta of Kalidasa :- 


ATA AATAT: | AAATRETAAT:— TAIT, 4.46 


The black-plum ( (#4) is the favourite food of the Bengal Green Pigeon 
and the #4q in the following is evidently this bird. The Wood Pigeons of 
the Himalayas also eat this fruit but they are not found in the Vindhyan 


country : ' 
BATA HAT TH SAAC HT eT — 
framacgesht aaat fareqeat: —arreereaa, 5.27 


Their sweet whistling notes have often been appreciated. A jungle scene 
on the Tamasa river : 


SR IGUECRICCIE 
aad: Fete at 
AeA A ASAE TAS, 
God Siva affectionately mentions a Green Pigeon who, by nesting in a 


branch overhanging his shrine and thus seeking his protection secured a 
place in heaven : 


arta: waist ema: wrardtst arias? 


Green Pigeons with other beautiful-voiced birds in a jungle-scene :- 


ate: wafage arcasifasitast: 
Tact gaat afgoarafatteay* 


1. The Emerald Dove is also gta, perhaps more correctly. 

2. Skanda Purana, Ayodhyamahatmya, Ch. 9.30. 

3. Skanda Purana, Arunacalamahatmya, Pirvakhanda Ch. 9. 
4. Mahabharata, III. 158, 53-54; Markandeya Purana, 6, 18-19. 
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3. The Pin-tailed and the Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons are also found 
in North India, the former from Kumaon eastwards and the latter through- 
out the Himalayas and the broken country below them. They must also 
be regarded as atta or @fea4, but from the orange-pink colour of their 
breasts they. are known as @#at in Hindi corresponding to #14, and #Hea 
and probably also a##t# in Sanskrit. Their notes are sweeter than those 
of other birds of the class. In particular the notes of the Wedge-tailed bird 
are “fuller, richer, and more sweet than those of any other Green Pigeon” 
(S. Baker). For this reason this last bird is very much sought after as a pet. 
Both these species are generally seen either singly or in pairs, or in very 
small parties of a few birds only. In this also as in the colouring of their 
breasts they resemble the ## or aate birds. These two species stand mid- 
way in point of size between those considered earlier and the next group. 

4. The largest among the Green Pigeons of North India are the 
Green Imperial Pigeon and Hodgson’s Imperial Pigeon measuring up to 
18 and 20 inches in length respectively. They occur in and east of Nepal. 
Both have the head, neck and the whole of the lower parts (except the 
tail-coverts) a beautiful pale dove-grey, vinous pink or vinous-grey with 
the upper parts green in the first and copper-brown in the second bird. 
The contrast betwecn the darker upper plumage and the lighter head, 
neck and breast makes it appear as ifthe birds wear a light silken upper 
garment or scarf, thrown over the head and neck, and brought down in 
front upon the chest after the style of women in North India, and this 
accounts for their Hindi name of Fa from Sanskrit gaa for a fine upper 
garment; cf. ‘q” and “ga” in the following from ater :- 


waaraa a ata gerqarat fararara— 5.7. 
aarmrdt asaitgeera oeraaggeaeast 
ara TAA BN BS sHeeaafadat—e.s. 


5. Now 4% is oneof the auspicious birds mentioned in Lalitavistara 
(ch. 21, p. 398) :- 
qemsagaaiaarae: afaratert aft sare wT 
WaT | 
qere is also a kind of bird in weardfararaf. gaat and ye are almost synony- 
mous terms and both are frequently used in the sense of 3at4q or upper 
garment : 
gat qenaed eagaea faatqt—aearia! 
qerfafruapertent fart fay—afeaei, 3, under 
verse 76 
gaeIeretaa. .. Hafaetsced:—apraraty? 
ara vataaefe—ageacttan, aac, #1. AT. Pt. 5 


1. Sabdarpava, cited by Pathaka on Meghadita, 65. 
2. Kadambari, Kale’s edition, Pt. 1. p. 33. 
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qe (qéq aaa: 4), therefore, is either or both of these birds, and so also et. 
All Pigeons and Doves are bad-tempered and quarrelsome but these are 
an exception, and as peace-loving birds, have been selected as one of the 
“ager oft: to herald the coming of Buddha, the Prince of Peace in afea- 
fara. 

6. wWeaTa mentions adam wilt as a “high-flying bird” in aan, 
8.58, and weaqfa describes a particular method of salutation in which a 
person after producing a clapping sound with the palms of his hands 
holds them like the wings of a a1 Fa :- 


“afeat agua pqlareiat at Ga: —areaaea, 28.70 


All Pigeons and Doves make a clapping sound at the beginning of a flight, 
and this is what 8. Baker has to say about the Green Imperial Pigeon : 
‘When starting from a tree or suddenly frightened into diverting their 
course, the wings beat loudly against one another and make a sound audi- 
ble at a great distance.” afeat in the sense of “clapping” refers to this 
sound so that it is incorrect of M. Williams to treat @feat aia as a com- 
pound. aa must gowith watt as an adjective. The epithet is indicative 
of the size as well as the auspicious nature of the bird, and asv is the 
largest (and auspicious) of all the Green Pigeons, it would appear that the 
name aaa atta also refers to these large and beautiful birds. 


7. The wild or Blue-Rock Pigeon and similar forms are Wad or at 
ama (‘“sere:  ateracte’—aecrafaarafir)! and fama (M.W.) while the 
domestic Pigeon of similar or different colours and derived from the wild 
stock is the qeatta of Caraka and the poets : 


qisntafafracrraa: afeeararaaanr: | 
—— faartasita, 3.2 
aearrael central fasrhraraty ofa: | 
arafaatfataa, 4 


The wild Pigeon has been nesting and roosting ,in high buildings in 
populous towns as a semi-domesticated bird from very ancient times 
and has been mentioned under the name of qead by Kalidasa and other 
poets :- 


at tatfgaraaal gaara —aaaa, 1.41 
Garden set off with white-washed temples, and the latter with the Blue- 
Rock Pigeons :— 


1. The lexical verses for Wetad and Fala at p. 296 of ararafefrave have 
become disjointed and corrupt but the terms #fearwa and wearg clearly refer to 
the colour of the plumage of the Blue Rock Pigeon when on the ground or perching and 
during flight respectively. When on the wing the bird looks ash-grey chiefly because of the 
lighter colour of the under-surface of the wings. Teraray of the first verse (56) refers 
to the semi-wild birds taking possession, as it were, of the various parts of a building. 
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qTeraaea aaa Ss: | 
asad: farrttecareet: 
ACATAT, ch. 180 


The blue-grey of their bodies and the iridescent purple of their necks taken 
together has offered an excellent comparison for the smoke arising out of 
sacrificial fires : 


retioratagiay gay fafagany | 
eTaTqren Tat Tat Tadled: | 
waa, 2. 119, 6. 
The behaviour of the cock-bird during courtship has been beautifully 
described :- 


ereaarragireegiray feqoritareartret: (Waa: ) 
araTTeaMa, 597 


GAAATAATAT TAT, HATTA ATA THA 
THAT M ATA, AeHeUaTaeT oy 
PATA, 9.2. 

8. Of the Wood-Pigeons the Eastern: Wood-Pigeon or Ring-Dove is 
common in Kashmir and Nepal, and extends into the Punjab in winter. 
An allied form, the Ashy Wood Pigeon, occurs in Nepal and in Eastern 
Himalayas. The former wears a broad semi-collar of buff (dull yellow or 
yellowish-orange ) glossed green or purple-copper, and the latter a similar 
but narrower collar. Sanskrit s4#! means a gold crnament or necklace as 
well as Pigeon or Dove. The bird meant, must, therefore, seem to wear a 
yellowish collar and this requirement is fulfilled only by these Wood 
Pigeons and they are probably the e4# aa1aq. 


9. The Snow Pigeon has a dark Grey head and neck, a white collar, 
light brown upper parts, white lower back, a broad white band on the tail 
and a pure white breast changing to dove-grey on the abdomen. It appears 
white when high up on the wing. It isa bird of the higher Himalayas 
but is found in Kashmir and Nepal. Pilgrims to the Amarnath cave which 
contains a “farafg” often see these Pigeons, and a pair of them is said 
actually to live in the Cave itself. They are less shy than most Pigeons 
and are sometimes trapped in Nepal for the Calcutta market. As the bird 
has much white in its plumage and also looks white during flight, the 
wa Wat mentioned as a Himalayan bird in the Padma Purana can only 
be this bird : 


Tea: VaaATe:« Hernlfena: 
Uae Tal Ws: a Tada: 1? 





1. M. Williams and the Medini Koféa. 
2. Padma Purana—Uttarakhanda. Ch. 221. 20-21. 
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It is to be noted that the author is referring to wild birds so that the 
Mayira stands for Mayira-Kukkuta, the beautiful crested _Impeyan Phea- 
sant or Munal. The place is evidently some lake-country in the Himalayas 
probably in the Garhawal District which stretches right up to the Mana 
and Niti passes beyond Gangotri, Badrinath and Kedarnath. 


Cc. DOVES 


1. Doves are the smaller cousins of the wild Pigeons, lighter in build, 
more slender in form, and also dressed rather more plainly. They, therefore, 
go by the name of atta, Esta or simply Wg (cf. WE colour of natural 

‘ wool) corresponding to Hindi ¢g# or qt. Other Hindi names like zee, Tt 
or qt are of an imitative nature recalling the notes of some of them. 

2. The different species of Indian Doves and their Sanskrit 1 names 
(to be discussed presently) are as under :— 

(i) the Rufous Turtle Dove—#ya-qar wate. 

(ii) the Little Brown Dove—3¥n -qrratia, wax wate (? ) 
(iii) the Spotted Dove—faa-, faata-aia. 

(iv) the Ring Dove—aaa-, aTiet-atla; TaTITS,, 

(v) the Red Turtle Dove—am-, ae-7Ic. 

(vi) the Emerald Dove—erta; qarafa-, aa-aTIe. 

(vii) the Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove—garx a. 

3. The first four birds are members of the same genus and of these 
the Rufous Turtle Dove occurs in two forms differentiated as the Northern 
Indian and the Indian. The former breeds in Central Asia and the 
Himalayas as far as Nepal and thence through the lower levels up to 
Sikkim, while the latter is a bird of Eastern India, and it is only during 
the cold weather that both forms visit the areas to the south of their 
respective territories. They are grey-brown suffused with rufous above and 
vinous rufous below and would therefore share the name of RAG FIT 
with the Little Brown Dove. The Hindi name att tem for the Northern 
Indian variety emphasizes the rufous or #7 in the plumage while the 
name am a for the other, the Indian Rufous Turtle Dove, stresses the 
brown -(q, 4T) in the body colour. As this Dove is neither a permanent 
resident of the Hf 3¢% nor so common about towns or villages it does not 
find place in the list of birds of augury. 

4. The next three Doves, Nos. 2-4, are the commonest and most 
familiar birds of India. The Indian Little Brown Dove, tet vet in 
Hindi, is again a greyish-brown bird with lilac-pink on the head and neck 
and chestnut to vinous-pink on the breast. ‘‘It is typically a bird of civili- 
zation, exceedingly common all round villages and towns and one of the 
tamest and most confidential of our Indian birds” (S. Baker in F.B.J.). It 
is the ayAGAHTI of AzeleTa and probably also the gat wa (the grey-brown 
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Dove) of the lexicons.! The Spotted Dove is blackish-brown and spotted 
white or rufous above and vinaceous-pink below. This also, like the pre- 
ceding ‘“‘is a most tame and confiding little bird, running about freely in 
gardens and villages...generally hunting in couples and constantly calling 
to one another in the softest and sweetest of coos” (Ibid.). It passes as 
faatta in Hindi and is the faasdit or faavet sata of the lexicons and 
literature. The fourth and the last of the series is the Ring-Dove, 
the lightest coloured member of the group, being lilac-grey on the head 
and neck, fawn-brown on.the back and lilac to pale dove-grey on the 
breast. Some white on the tail and the silver-grey and greyish-white of 
the flanks, axillaries and under wing-coverts give the bird, when on the 
wing, a whitish look. It is a or stat-tg* in Hindi corresponding 
to wad-ameg in Sanskrit. Like the other two it also ‘“‘haunts the vicinity of 
humanity and is most common in cultivated country round villages and 
towns, freely entering gardens’ (Ibid.). 

5. These three Doves of towns and villages (Nos. 2-4) have been men- 
tioned as birds of omen (#tat: @a:) in afergerm, 231, 15, gacdfeet, 87,1 and 
ada, p. 247 though the relevant text in the last appears to be incom- 
plete. Nevertheless it refers to the faz 41a, i.e. three different Doves, viz. 
the faumgz, the particularly whitish, the faa, spotted or variegated, and the 
qu, the brown. This agrees very well with Bhattotpala’s commentary on 
the qgfgat where he enumerates the three species as ammmgx-, faa-and 
gprqa-ita. These names belong respectivly to the Ring-Dove, the Spotted 
Dove and the Little Brown Dove. 

6. All the races of the first three species listed above have chequered 
black patches on either side of or behind the neck and are comprised as 
miniature or half-pigeons within the lexical equation aduraatrrams—afert, 
eH, etc. (cf. ‘Half-Snipe’ for a small Snipe). The Ring-Dove, on the 
other hand wears a semi-collar of black edged white both above and 
below and is therefore the qaavs att of the lexicons. The Red Turtle 
Dove also has a black semi-collar behind the neck and it must share the 
epithet. Other names for the Ring Dove are saq-amgand wae-aita (see 
below). 

7. So far we have dealt with names based upon the colour of the 
plumage but some of these birds have also been classified according to the 
nature of their call notes. Thus the Spotted Dove with a confluent or 
rippling call—a guttural ‘croo’ repeated several times in quick succession, 
is classed as the saeaft?type and the Ring Dove (saa aa) with its distinct 
triple “coo” call is a egeeaft type of Dove; cf. 32 or St#5 (SI separation 
of syllables; interruption—M.W.) as a synonym for #ia and qaaa in 
Weqaeigy. aaaft has the following : 


1. “qart quasar: —usfrae, frerfeat, 138. 
The adnoun gat is descriptive of a donkey and camel as well; but see para. 8 below. 
2. The Little Brown Dove with the call ‘‘Cru-do-do-do-do” would also belong to this 


type. 
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qmerg fefaat da: fare: sereafa: 1 
fadtat aaa: sth: @ Tae: eHeEafa: 
A third type, the qed includes the next bird. 

8. Inthe Red Turtle Dove (8% #917) alone are the sexes differently 
coloured. The male is a warm vinous-red and the female brown. The chin 
and throat of the male are albescent contrasting with the dark ashy-grey 
head and the vinous-red breast. The eyes vary from hazel-brown to dark 
brown. Both have a black semi-collar on the hind neck which naturally 
attracts the adnoun Yam for this species as well. The call is a distinctive, 
“rolling groo—gurr—goo repeated four or five times quickly’’ (Salim Ali) . 
araraf< notes the call and the colour of the eyes of this Dove as under :— 


“aatisat TRS THAT: —p. 296. 


It is possible that the brown female was looked upon as a different species 
and the equation, gat gadras:, of usiftde, faatfeai, 138 refers to her as_ the 
gaz aiid. Being the smallest of the Doves it is the ammatita of TH, 1.25.37-38 
and gaa, 1.46.69. wzartfred on the former explains the adjective #m (fr. 
am little, small) as aeqtarét while segurari on the latter renders the name 
as #enataqit which has been adopted by K.M. Vaidya in his aerggaaaim, 
The name a&% #9ta corresponds to the bird’s Hindi names @feat wy (# a 
brick; the brick-red Dove) and qatét qq (the rose-coloured Dove). It is 
widely distributed in the country and is very numerous in the North-west 
but being a shy bird it keeps to well-wooded areas. 


9. The male of the beautiful Emerald Dove or area has a blue-grey 
head, metallic emerald-green upper parts and deep vinous-red neck, 
shoulders and breast. The female has the head also vinous-red. Even for a 
Dove it is rather a small bird, being only 10 inches in total length (i.e. 
only one inch longer than the Red Turtle Dove). It is found throughout 
the greater part of India including Kashmir and Nepal in forest country 
with a sufficient rainfall. These pretty birds are very terrestrial in their 
habits and are therefore, very active on the ground and frequent damp 
footpaths in evergreen forests. Like the entire Pigeon family they are fully 
vegetarian except for termites which they eat greedily. Another Dove 
which shares this habit is the Spotted Dove. ‘‘Their flight...is extremely 
swift, and at the same time wonderfully silent, and it is often quite startling 
the way these birds flit into sight and then disappear without a sound, 
twisting and turning so as to avoid bushes and other obstacles in their 
flight. Invariably they keep low down, and it is rare tosee them rise twenty 
feet from the ground even when they dash across some opening in forest’... 
(S. Baker). They are not gregarious, but in some favourite spots half a 
dozen or more may sometimes be met with. “It has a curious habit of 
entering and passing through buildings, which, doubtless, it hopes will 
afford refuge from the glare of the sun; but finding the interior so different 
from what it expects, it passes straight through instead of resting.’’ 
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(S. Baker). Other writers also have remarked upon this curious habit of 
the bird. Its note “is a soft but very deep and rather plaintive ‘coo’, and 
during the breeding season they may often be heard calling to one another 
for some minutes together” (Ibid). This agrees fairly well with Varaha- 
mihira’s description of the bird’s call : 


“arlaea X Weel TAT.” 
 aeedfeat, 87.15. 


The voice of Green Pigeons, on the other hand, is, ‘‘a very pleasing full- 
toned rolling whistle.” This bird is @a#~s 41a as well as ata, the latter 
being apparently due to its green wings. It has also been called aem@itd 
by ‘ett on araz, though the name properly belongs to the Red Turtle 
Dove. 

10. Green Pigeons are purely arboreal birds and do not descend to 
the ground except at the water’s edge to drink, or at a salt-lick, whereas 
the Emerald Doye is very terrestrial picking up seeds and berries, etc. 
from the ground and from low bushes. God Siva describes the beauties of 
an extensive garden in aft and refers to a group of Emerald Doves 
(“‘araa a@”) walking here and there along the garden path :— 


“Sart qerrasratranracacotqedtraat 
Tara AeaTaaaa awe ATA | 
age: Teresa: tafaate ofad eer saree 
2 i Fettobaefeafaerroreerciagey 1” 

11. The Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove of Kashmir and Nepal goes by the 
Hindi name of gata (“gat Ftd, a Dove of the cold region) . “Its deep boom- 
ing ‘Coo’ calls one’s attention from far away, and when the bird is finally 
located it is almost certain to be seated high up on some tree which 
stands well above those surrounding it” (S. Baker). A bird of such striking 
manners, different from others of its kind, would naturally invite attention 
and it is highly probable that the name §-<4 #q (having a distinct ‘‘coo” 
note) for ‘a kind of Dove’ (M.W.) isfor this particular bird (Cf. aaeaft 
for the Spotted and egeeafa for the Ring Dove)*. It is further permissible 
to say that the ‘back-formation’, ge*4a, was also its name in Sanskrit. 

12. In conclusion, an attempt must be made to determine the identity 
of the particular kind of #w@ which from the time of the Rgveda has been 
regarded as the messenger of Death and Misery, and otherwise a bird of 
ill-omen along with the hooting owl : 


1. Matsya Purana, ch. 180. This verse occurs in a slightly corrupt form in the Linga 
Purana, 92.24, 4H 1.26.81 (Chowkhamba edition; 1.26.86 in others) mentions 
@iftat, the Green Pigeon and arias, the Emerald Dove. The Lahore edition 
reads gIftzH at both places in the same section which is incorrect. 

2. Cf. also #vStka, a Pigeon, and G-tam, the Tree-pie. 
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aga sata aradag senate: Tea SAT | 
mea ea: Set TT Vad Tet TATA AAT eG AAT UN. 
74a, 10.165.4. 

The hooting owl, again, is held to be as bad as the #91q, the messenger of 
Death :— 

Fad: AIA: BIT: | 

Taq ger: aft qafrsod: 

arTrad, 1.14.14. 

This verse, it will be noticed, is a clear echo of the one from Rgveda. The 
allocation of inauspicious birds between Gods and others (@qa:) is as 
below :— 


waa TITS Ta, FH Beal Telcary | 
sae frafarta sarerfrwarasy 
Tet orfaerataisa, Hat A TAA AA: I 
ATH. J. 48.68-69. 


It will be noticed that the Owl and aa have been distributed exactly in 
accordance with the Vedic tradition. With “q ead: da:” in favour of the 
Blue Rock Pigeon and the habit of the Spotted and the Little Brown Doves 
of frequently nesting inside human habitations it is evident that these birds 
cannot be the calamitous #94, nor should the Rufous Turtle Dove, the 
Red Turtle Dove or even the Ring Dove be that bird as they keep away 
from inhabited houses. According to the commentator of the amaaaa Taga, 
however, it is apparently the Ring Dove (Dhavala Kapota) which, we 
shall see, is incorrect :— 

HVAT aeTIaI— ear: HIA:” als Tes SeaTSsTIsT— 

—3.7.7 

Commentary—‘‘@atat TMs: YIM sMVTaTAY” 
As against this 11% specifies the Emerald Dove as the guilty bird: 


aad faasafa ata: — 
wae: atlarer: awa: qaeofa: | 
a aeorat fasted wreraatst a ae ate 


TI Tenet aT acdtiwentetaieg it 


The description of the Kapota as “w#=efa” (of the colour of a Parrot) and 
the attraction it has for the termite ant-hill (ae#t#) combined with 
its habit of occasionally entering human dwellings leaves no doubt what- 
ever that the bird meant by ww is the Emerald Dove. The habits of 
the bird described earlier fully confirm the identification. It may be 





1. Quoted in Sabdakalpadruma under “aqyay” 
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added that small Indian houses with a room set apart in them for worship 
of the sacrificial fire were not as open and spacious as modern bungalows 
which the Dove is known to enter at one end and pass out at the other 
without nesting so that once the bird entered the house or the sacrificial 
chamber, it would flounder and be forced to settle down somewhere... 
even near the fire-altar- (“acrdta: Taxi} guitft) though it might ultimately 
escape. Its low and fast but noiseless flight like that of an Owl at night 
was rightly regarded as typical of a secret messenger. With the clear 
authority of wtt# before us it is easy to see that correct reading of the 
commentary on the aaa qa is “aati” and not “gata” and both, 
therefore, agree as to the identity of the offending bird. Additional 
evidence in support of theabove identification is found in the sfasaget 
where the waa aula is placed in the list of birds and animals whose 
entry into a dwelling is considered ominous :— 


RATE THAT, VaTSTAT TI 
CHa: Baa, ars wee at fata i 2.10.140. 


With its maroon-red neck and breast and bright green wings the Emerald 
Dove is both waas (weita—M.W.) and warefa. It shares, of course, red 
legs and feet with all other Doves. 

13. The bird, as it happens, possesses a good deal of red in its dress 
and would thus seem to have some esoteric affinity with fire. The ata 
whose form god af was compelled to assume to pick up the ‘seed’ of the 
god Siva out of which #fa%a was ultimately born should be this Dove:— 


afirsfeat aire fe Sta: waft: | 
aware a4 aSeaqt I fafaet ger 


frager IV. 2.158,32-35. 


The Matsya Purana (158, 32-35) has a different version according to 
which Agni acted similarly but in the shape of a parrot. Here the green 
colour of the bird is significant, and the author of the Purana seems to have 
interpreted atta or qrafa Tet of some other Manuscipt as a Parrot, for in 
other versions the bird is a watt only. Again, the #itq—-form taken by 
Agni at the instance of Indra, who, became a Falcon, to test the moral 
virtue of g#f7z and fafa would seem to be this low flying Dove which by 
landing itself into the lap of the two kings put them in great difficulty 
(i.e. fraift)1. In yet another ‘4-sqq’ story, with king aNe4-sela< as the 
protector of ata, Agni and Indra do not figure but the #41 is described 
as a beautiful bird with a blue head which must be assumed to be in 
effective contrast with the body-plumage: 


wails areat gaat !—aerarea, 3.52,7 


eee te eee eee © SK Be 
1, Mahabharata. III. Ch. 131 and 197. 
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Our Dove has a blue-grey head and beautiful plumage and the above 
description fits it all right. The stories from the Mahabharata and the 
Siva Purana referred to above clearly help to connect this Dove with the 
following synonymy for a kind of Kapota:— 


wages: a wate fest weg wat aa: ( ? TAT aa: ) 
cetisttagrasa Atoot azar: 


i.e. the bird which is under the control (at) of Yama is inauspicious and 
is named ‘fire’ (i.e. destructive like fire) , ‘associate of Fire-god’, ‘fearful’ 
and the ‘house-destroyer’—all which is rather hard upon the pretty little 
Dove. All considered, therefore, the malignant bird of the Rgveda, 
Vajasaneyi Samhita and later literature is the Emerald Dove. 

14. Several Doves, and particularly the Spotted Dove mate for life and 
always go about in pairs. Stuart Baker who closely watched a pair of 
Spotted Doves regularly nesting in his verandah, describes them as 
‘a most loving little couple’’, the cock-bird ‘‘very attentive to his 
little wife, often taking her up special dainties from the table below.” 
It is indeed, a pleasant surprise to find that the physical features and 
habits of these birds had been carefully observed by the ancients more 
than 2,000 years ago. This is proved by the touching story of a pair of 
Doves purposely made very human and circumstantial in the telling, 
narrated in the Mahabharata.* They are described as faaaqeg ( =faater) 
and faarg (Cf. faaratt) and as a greatly devoted couple. The characteri- 
stic description of the bird’s eye furnishes a most helpful clue to its 
identity: 


afe at tchdarat frargt AaeeaT | 
we arattt F area FT aTe Stadt A 8 


The eyelids and the narrow bare orbital skin of the Spotted Dove are 
red(t#qaatqt) and no other Indian Dove has this feature. Evidently the 
heroes of the story are a pair of Spotted Doves, held up as a model of 
conjugal fidelity for erring humanity. In the Western world, too, the 
Turtle Doves are ‘‘the time-honoured emblem of tenderness and conjugal 
love.” 
15. The ata, in gvafeax, 19.61 beginning— 
“aeltqaea ta qanaaHad atoaetet aara:” 

is the Indian Red Turtle Dove (Para. 8 above). Brahman boys 
at a Grammar School memorized the Sitras of Panini by constant 


1. qearafe p. 296, uistfraee Hida, 138, Bhattacharya’s edition (1899). Calcutta; 
#eIE, p. 332. 

This seems to have been the original verse in some older lexicon but it has been 
corrupted and split up in the later compilations as in the current editions of ararafe, 
wiftase and HeyZHIT. 

2. Mahabharata, S4ntiparvan, chapters 143-149. 

3. Ibid., 144, 7. 
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repetition and at the close of the day’s lesson applied a little chalk to 
their throats to ensure a good memory. The male Red Turtle, the 
qamvs. wild, repeats his groo—gurr—goo’s every morning and has 
besides a whitish throat. qa#73 also means a Brahman who is ready to 
repeat the Siitras at call and this seems to have stimulated the poet’s 
fancy. Describing a morning scene he refers to the male Dove’s repetitive 
call, and humorously suggests that he would not keep on calling qq 
(the qaat qa—aifaat, 1.1.20) unless he had attended a class of Paninian 
grammar. His whitish throat, asif marked with chalk, is additional proof 
of the statement ! 


54 


SAND-GROUSE 


1. Sand-Grouse occupies an intermediate position between the Pigeons 
and the Partridges. This fact has been recognised in their Hindi name, 2 
drat (fr. #2, ‘a fighter, fafaz, a Partridge) as all Sand-Grouses are known to 
be pugnacious among themselves; cf. wz g4He for a fighting Cock in Art. 
55-B, para 1. The Common Sand-Grouse is known in North India as #, 
atet (having a harsh call) which is apparently the same as ax of atm. afgat: 


“Taio, fare grea —— 24, 20 


farax (fafase: #4x:) would then be a different species of Sand Grouse 
possessing some particular character, e.g. a distinctive plumage or a strik- 
ing colour-pattern, and the Painted Sand-Grouse, beautifully marked with 
atriple band of white-black-white on the forehead and atri-colour gorget of 
chestnut, buff and black on the breast, should be the farHe. Large 
numbers of Sand-Grouse of different kinds visit North-West India, a 
number spreading further to the east, in the cold season, and this explains 
the allocation of these birds to the personified deities of Winter-months. 


2. The definition of ##< by gatfm qnoted in the avergegeaate is: 
“Ala: FOTA: FOAL ACT: CHIeS:” 

This can only apply to the Large Imperial Sand-Grouse which visits 
North India in large numbers in winter. It has a good deal of pale and rich 
buff in its plumage including some yellow, a black patch on the lower 
throat, and bluish or plumbeous grey bill and feet. At any rate ##< is not 
a Partridge according to this authority. The synonymy” ##taaut aat’—aRx, 
gaa, etc. would, therefore, seem to refer to these birds as allied to the 
Partridge, but as their exact identity had been forgotten lexicographers 
rendered the names as a Partridge, more specially the Swamp Partridge 
(afafaz = Prakrit, #147) which, however, is incorrect; see Art. 55-C. aaa 
on the other hand mentions 7#< as different from #eufafaf:,, aafafafe 
(Swamp Partridge, Art. 55-C, 9), and atfafafe— 


“sonfafataite tadt, aafafatehefa sfaat a: 1 
aa ofag aaisfaraedt, atfafafera: wet 
qiisa at araraaaa:, at warcanafaat” | 8.30-31 
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aaa too mentions ##< as different from fafax, #f=7r and #Ffafax, and 
qaara,, p. 569, has ##< with afreaa and fafax. Hx is therefore the same 
as Vedic wx, and the terms ##%, $#T and ##7 are merely phonetic 
variants of the later ##< for a Sand-Grouse. They are all after the call 
notes of the birds syllabified as Katarr Katarr, ka ka, ete. 

3. The pugnacious nature of Sand-Grouse was taken advantage of 
by the ancients who trapped the birds by enticing them to fight with a 
decoy. called dy ane (HeHt STAH, No. 209). daa fafax is mentioned in 
aftsaae , No. 404 and other stories, which again shows that ##< and fafat 
are different. 

4. gaa is either for a bird-form allied to ##<, a Sand-Grouse or just a 
variant of it. arvsa gem, 15, 26 reads #H< for Fa! in the following half 
verse which it otherwise shares with agrarea, 13.111,104 :— 


“gett irefirat g grad ferreotr” 


Does att mean ‘feather-wool or down and articles made from it’ ? 
Buddhist literature mentions articles of dress made from the soft downy 
feathers of Owls, and the Pali Dictionary has gaara for shoes lined with 
such feathers; and yarafras for other things, probably gloves, etc., and even 
bigger items, cf. ““saa oat dacat aa fratad”, while gaqa is often mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature. The materials recommended in 94a, qaeaiy, 18, 16 
for dressing and bandaging surgical cases include Tat with linen, cotton, 
wool, fine cotton, silk (#4), etc. but the notes of segura indicate 
uncertainty about the exact nature of Tat, and the synonyms wire and 
ata aia (washed or white Kosa-silk) in 44% are not convincing.” If there- 
fore, Jatt is ‘feather wool’, a very plausible identification of ##a asa 
bird-name offers itself with reference to the punishment for theft of articles 
of dress made from that material provided in the above verse. They were 
apparently needed for wear in the extreme cold climate prevailing at 
places like Leh, Ladakh, etc. in Kashmir and Tibet in and across the 
Himalayas. The idea, therefore, seems to be that a person, who deprives 
another of this special kind of protective clothing, should be made to 
suffer the same inconvenience by being reborn in conditions of extreme 
rigour. Now the Tibetar. Sand-Grouse is not a migratory bird and spends 





1. ht and Ha for ‘Ardea Virgo’ in M. Williams seem to be mistakes. 

2. The wars tree is rendered as ISX or @AHet in Hindi. It is 
described in detail in fed} weq aTT< under the name €@fAaTaer but there is no 
mention of any woolly or hairy stuff obtained from it. It belongs to the order Bignaoniaceae 
and no member of this order produces any cotton or similar stuff in India. The seeds are 
light and have their wings (See Indian Trees by D. Brandis). They are used for lining 
present-day Sola hats and were probably used to stuff cushions in ancient times—hence the 
name lar from iq a bag. The buds of certain trees in this order are. curved 
and hence the name W#aTd. The flowers of some e.g. of genus  stereospermum, 
are thinly hairy or pubescent and the name Wal probably refers to this character. 
It is highly doubtful if such flowers could be used for dressing wounds. The meaning of 
gat as feather wool has been lost. 
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the winter also on the snows, and is known as ‘kaklingma or kakali’ (afer 
or ##et) in Tibet. These names are very close to Sanskrit F< and Ha, 
and it is highly probable that the Buddhists of Tibet borrowed sa from 
Sanskrit and made it into ##t; or it may be that g#< underwent the 
change into ###t and travelled back as #4 to India for the- Tibetan 
Sand Grouse. ##a@ would thus be an original or borrowed name for the bird 
which fits in very well with the idea underlying the above verse. Incidentally, 
it also helps to confirm the identification of w#< and ##< with the Sand- 
Grouse of India. 

5. The Common Indian Sand-Grouse (##<) and Chakor figure among 
the fowl served at a bacchanalian feast held by Ravana the end of which 
was witnessed by Hanuman when, in search of Sita, he passed through the 
various halls of the palace : ; 

‘Taro fafantagivarmesfeaart 
Ramayana (Alld. edition) 5. 11,17. 
The Bombay edition of the Ramayana hasa different reading with Hae 
for Rt. 
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PEAFOWLS, JUNGLEFOWLS, PHEASANTS, AND QUAILS 


1. This family includes all birds properly classified by authorities like 
aa and gaa as ‘fafesz:, though the partial lists of such birds given by them 
include just a few which according to the present-day scientific classifica- 
tion are outside the order Gallinae but which, from their habit of frequen- 
ting the ground either for food or otherwise appeared to belong to the 
‘fafeex’ group. For example the list in 4# includes the ati, the Short-toed 
Rufous Lark, and *¢%, the Adjutant Stork, the former of which somewhat 
resembles the Quail in its habits and the latter seeks its food from refuse 
heaps like the Common Cock; also Wa¢, the Great Bustard, and are, the 
Little Bustard—ground birds of Order Grallae which look somewhat like 
a Peacock without the train. 94a includes tTqHt, the Nightjar, atdf, the 
Short-toed Rufous Lark, #afag, the Magpie Robin and Blackbird, acy, 
the Little Bustard, and #tateF the Laughing Thrushes and Babblers. The 
Nightjar keeps to the ground during day-time and the others find their 
food chiefly on the ground. Subject to these exceptions the lists are fairly 
representative of the Gallinaceous birds of India. 


2. afaarfararaft gives fraftss and aia in the lists of names fora 
Cock, and fet and others have fadt and faavet for both Cock and Peacock. 
frafes and fardt (both meaning ‘one having a crest’) are best interpreted 
with reference to the synonymy for farat :— 


“ser jet Sarat ferar frafessr war: saz 


Both the terms thus clearly apply to the Peacock and such Cocks as have a 
feathery crest contrasting with the Common Cock and Jungle-fowl who 
have a fleshy comb and are therefore the was ¥7§e strictly so called. fret 
Hae are, therefore, the Cheer and Kalij Pheasants as a group as they have 
feathery crests. For the same reason the Peacock is faet, faratat, etc., and 
the Monal is fat and more specifically 7ax# or Fat FIRS. FAT has observed 
the distinction by naming ax, ##Fe, and aaraw (the ‘White-crested Kallij’) 
as representing three different types separately, and in a similar way 4 
names agf (Peacock), ##%2, gata (Monal) and waacia (the Cheer and 
Kalij Pheasants) as a group as they have red skin surrounding only the eyes 
which distinguishes them from the Junglefowls which have the whole face 
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and head covered with bare red skin and hence described asaraata (red- 
faced) in aecifeat, 62,1.1 The Hereaafa, 213 mentions 74x for the Monal, aéf 
for the Peacock, farét for the crested Pheasants, #asitam for the Peacock 
Pheasant, and age for the Common or Junglefowl. Tay? mentions Hse, 
frat (fafat:, crested Pheasants) and ¥4< but permits only the last as food. 
frat, HaX and Hage (crested Pheasants, Peacock and Cock respectively) are 
mentioned in three consecutive paragraphs of aeeafeat.* 

3. sita=sitas, as we shall see, is strictly the Peacock Pheasant but the 
later Purana literature seems to have grouped all the Himalayan Pheasants, 
principally those that occur in the Central and Western Himalayas as 


stassitat otf (the Pheasant-tribe) :— 


FARMS ATeETTSHaT | 
Hastert Ft vu 
—MTTT, 54,33. 
AasHaraniat fraseretay | 
—FAMTEFAT, 1.25,28. 
area: fraqara sfassitansrfatar : | 
—FaTTT, 68, 16 
The common name for all Partridges is fafa and forall Quails afrat though 


quite a number of well marked species in both the groups have specific 
names in Sanskrit. These will be given under each group of birds. 


A. PEAFOWL 


India has only one variety of Peafowl within its limits but it also 
happens to be the most beautiful and gorgeous looking bird and, what is 
more, it is readily tamed. For these reasons the Peacock has been a favo- 
urite with the people, and the poets have given him a permanent place in 
literature, singing of his love for the clouds, his beauty and sonorous cries 
(sonorous by contrast with the thundering of rain-clouds), and the grace- 
ful dance with ‘the train expanded into a gorgeous fan’’ in which the bird 
proudly indulges during courtship and at other times to express his shear 
joy of living. No wonder, therefore, that such a popular bird should have 
been given many poetic names in addition to the common one of ‘Fa’, 
Only a few of them may be mentioned : agift (enemy or eater of snakes) ; 
‘tears (blue-necked); ara (variegated or painted) ; «raTee (the shining 
crane-like bird); aq (shining, but if taken in the sense of ‘white’ the 


1. Similarly the term ary distinguishes the wild Cock with a red fleshy 
crest from the others having a feathery crest. 

2. afeavs, Ch. 56, 31-38. 

3. fafeeata Ch. 12., 38-40. 
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name may refer to an albino form of the white Peacock imported from 
China) ; faararg (having the orbital skin of a white colour); and firet 
(having a crest). He has also been called gr7ax to distinguish it from aa 
or ‘the little Peacock’, the Impeyan Pheasant or Monal :— 


“aeraqSaata tae 
at aMiegenSaad |” —stordfeat® 
The snake-eating habit of the Peacock, implying the power of destroying 
snake-poison, has been referred to in the “fawediaftsg qa” of the Regveda? 
(“faara 7aqa:” etc.). Like the Flamingoes flying high, in formation (aaredfad) 
and the a1a@# birds calling from the tree tops, the Peacocks also have a 
permanent association with rain-clouds. Dancing to their mates in open 
forest glades, they add a peculiar charm to forest scenery :— 


“gaat waa aarat fiafaaroea: | 
TRITATSHeTGsT AAT 1” ananassae 


“rafrorpe: zafagaatg: 
Farrer FATTO: | 
cacitia?: 


aay aemtiatia Tea 1 ——zraTaor* 


B, JUNGLEFOWLS AND PHEASANTS 


Two kinds of Junglefowl, waz or amrqe FFE, occur in India, the Red 
and the Grey. The former is common throughout the lower Himalayas 
and the Gangetic plain, and the latter in the Peninsula and as far north 
and west as Mt. Aboo. This last has been a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
for ages and is repeatedly mentioned in the Puranas. The Indo-Aryans, 
therefore, must have known and named both the varieties of wild Cock. 
The Cock has also been domesticated in India from time immemorial 
(See AV. 5.31.2) and several colour types of it including the red and the 
grey, have been mentioned in the aecifeat:— 


“qagtat at at aacaget arste fag” 
—62.2. 


Cock-fighting too was very popular and one such fight is described in the 
augarcafea, where the combatant birds are described as afteatefa, and 





1. P. 170, 232. The eretaafgat, Ch. 11, Araat, also mentions ate Wat and qa 
2. 1.191.14. 


3. efeaer. 570. 


4. 4.28.37. 
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aaretafa. The first is evidently the common domestic fowl, but the second, 
as its descriptive name shows, is the Aseel type of Game-Cock which too 
is a very ancient Indian breed. The name aaratgfa signifies a long-necked 
and long-legged bird which the Aseel certainly is and #4 calls it seHaHe 
(fighting Cock) :— 


“TaMAAC HALES AST AATAIAT | 
aya: Gadi sfaqaraaeat zeqg 11” 
ee SLL 

It is doubtful whether the Aseel isa descendant of a larger wild species 
now extinct (Gallus giganteus of Temminck) or was evolved by selection 
from the existing Red Junglefowl. Probably it was imported very early into 
India from the Malay country. Anyway, the Common Cock has been a 
great favourite with the Indo-Aryans and no royal house-hold was without 
its Fowl-run, and even the Army carried a complement of Cocks during 
campaigns to strikethe early hour, asit were, for everybody to get ready in 
time for the day’s march or action. The very best birds were selected for 
breeding and their good points have been briefly stated by aerefafex in his 
qecifgat, and what he says good humouredly and rather affectionately about 
a good hen would be welcomed as a flattering compliment by any pretty 
young lady proud of her charms:— 


“ee Fel aq T ft n 
feraafrefacraaaor ” 
—62. 3. 


2. Returning to the Junglefowl, adnouns like ws, aaa, FT, 
fafeex, atax, ufias, etc. would be common to both varieties of it, and if 
the colour epithets given above used in a@rifgat are taken over, the Red 
bird would be the arate H4He and the Grey bird, aaita weHRe. Apart from the 
differences in colour-pattern, however, the two can be told apart from 
their voices. The call of the Red Junglefowl resembles that of tame birds 
except for the concluding note of the Cock which is shorter. The Crow of 
the Grey Junglefowl on the other hand is quite distinct—‘‘a broken and 
imperfect kind of crow quite unlike the call of the Red Junglefowl”’ (Jerdon) . 
Now uate and qi# are two names forthe Common Cock and they evi- 
dently signify a bird with a full voice (qua tata arafa).2 As against these, 
there is <aevq¥ for ‘a kind of bird’ which is probably the Grey Junglefowl. 
If so, 9 HF and eacagel HeHe would be the most fitting names for the 


1. 2.3 (Kavyamala Pt.5). atvateata 2. p. 239 et seq. describes in detail the, various 
kinds of domestic cocks, their maintenance, and training for the arena. It mentions the 
Ascel as qeratfa HAHe and it is interesting to note that this particular Cock is still 
known as “frgrgat qe” in cock-fighting circles of Nagpur, Maharashtra, 

2. See, J in M. Williams. 
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two varieties of Junglefowl found in India. The great esteem in which the 
Cock was held by the Indo-Aryans may be seen from the epithet of aafirg 
(honey-tongued) applied to it in the maga mem with reference to its 
announcing the time for the morning sacrifice?. 

3. The Red Junglefowl is mentioned in literature under the names 
aqGage, HPATE (imitative name?), ampqys etc. The name «fas refers to its 
long and sharp spurs and it is possible that names like 4x, afer, ave, wa 
and particularly 3x4 (se¢ w# wérere i.e. tall or standing erect) are meant 
for the fighting or Game-Cock known as a@fa@ in Hindi. Of a thinner build 
to look at, it is all muscle and a very popular bird, for cock-fights. Like 
the Peafowl the Cock too has numerous names in Sanskrit and they 
are mostly self-explanatory. Hat Fem (petty Peacock) for the domestic Cock 
would seem to be a left-handed compliment to its gaudy plumage and 
proud strutting gait—a petty bird attempting to play the Peacock. The 
Ramayana mentions the Junglefowl in its natural haunts:— 


“ACHEHAS BOM: FHATHTAT SAT: 
faces agaist aTTt saat TTT 1” 2.28.10. 


It is incorrect to translate #¥aTH in this passage as the Peacock. 


4. The Bhutan Peacock-Pheasant has the upper plumage light buffy- 
brown: the feathers of the mantle, almost all the wing-coverts and the inner 
secondaries have violet green-blue ocelli at their tips, each ocellus sur- 
rounded with a narrow brownish black band and a second broader one of 
white; and similar but larger and oval ocelli on the tail feathers. ““The 
display of this Pheasant is very beautiful, both wings being fully expanded 
with tail, so that the whole looks like an ocellated fan. The wide tail is 
used as a screen for the young who move about under its shelter close to 
the heels of the parent”? (Smythies). A fuller and graphic account of the 
display of this Pheasant is given by Stuart Baker in his Game Birds of 
India, Burma and Ceylon (3.117).In a small open space the pair “scr- 
atched about for insects and then, without a moment’s warning, the Cock- 
bird began to display to the hen. At first he confined his attention to 
running round her with tail partially extended and slightly raised and 
both wings drooping and spread. Ina minute or two, however, he ceased to 
run round and sank slowly to theground until his breast rested on it. His tail 
and wings were then raised until the three were fully spread inthe manner 
of a fan, the tips of the inner secondaries of the wings almost meeting 
above and in front of the tail, whilst the shoulders were brought down to 
the ground. The head was then withdrawn momentarily into the soft mass 
of feathers, but immediately protruded again on the hen moving”’. 

5. The short extract from Smythies is sufficient to identify the bird 
with the Sanskrit 4a (a fan) for a kind of Pheasant and sfta>sitam (v.I. 


1. 1.1.4.18. 
2. See also atsto afeat 1.16. 
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sfrasitas ) defined as “ naxgeaqam”’, i.e., having ocelli in the plumage like 
the Peacock, by #2@%at in his notes on wat. The second name is from the 
hen-bird’s habit of protecting her young under her tail when out feeding. 
gaa refers to the effect of smoke issuing from poisoned food placed on fire 
on the 441% and this Pheasant and advises a king to keep them for testing 
his food :— 


“sareattat aera aaa farts J 


The belief has been referred to in atm and in aeagemt where several 
other birds also are included. Despite the difference maintained in 44a 
and aaz later lexicons like fava and 4fait make the name Sfa>sit4 applicable 
to war, (“sita=esitarvaqatt 4”) apparently because Ft< like the other, helps to 
save life: Cf.” “srmatsft a sitra:” —arsqaatr. 

6. The Peacock Pheasants are frequently mentioned with other birds 
in descriptions of Himalayan scenery, e.g. the tree-perching habit of 
these birds has been correctly referred to: 


“Sea: TT TITTAT: SAT: | 
TeTataed seat Sfrasitfacrr: 1” 
—agraTed,* 3.159.87-88 
The hermitage of aitf:— 
“qeqalattafrrataase arareft 
qeatfreratas sfassiterafer 1” 
WEA, 3.10114. 
A pair of pet birds are described as perching on the top of a rock in a 
garden in the #raraqat :-— 


iis = ” 


= = PT bia. YD. Ms 
The picture of the Peacock Pheasant drawn by avaaty to illustrate a 
moral in areata basedon actual observation of the Cock-bird’s display 
before the hen, is simply unique and fully bears out what Stuart Baker 
says about it: 


“aan: aay arrTwat fraar wpawatigaread: | 
a aft aadfa a fea ver staf sfrasites: 11” —8.20. 


The poet has not only seen the display, but what is more, the occasional 


1. BeTeaTA, 1.30-33, 

2. 6.23.108. 

3. 220,. 18-21, 

4. Also JAF, 5.1.30-32; Tage, afseavs 42, 65; and gsfeam, 3.41.76. 
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tragic end of it. Just when the Cock mad with love forgets himself and 
all else about him, he is suddenly struck down by an Eagle from the air. 

For fa>sia% as the Pheasant-tailed Jacana see Art. 60. 

7. The Cheer and Kalij Pheasants have feathered faces with only the red 
orbital skin bare, and are the aac (a1eat) of eH and waael of aagaT!. The 
name Kalij in English is borrowed from Hindi atfes (ara) for the birds. 
‘“‘Kalij Pheasants are not nearly such noisy birds as are Junglefowl but 
call, one can hardly call it crowing, pretty regularly during the breeding 
season, This call or crow seems to be uttered only during the mornings 
and evenings, never in the middle of the day. A Cock Kalij only calls on 
his roosting perch before he gets down from it in the morning, and after 
he has returned to in the evening before settling down for the night’’.? 
It will be seen that the Kalij series of birds are the #144 F4#e i.e. birds 
‘who know the time when to call’ as against the domestic Cock who crows 
at all times of day. Again, the Kalij are not such good fighters as the 
others. These differences fully justify the two separate synonymies for 
Cocks in ararafefrave which regards the common domestic and Aseel Cocks 
as za (expert fighter) and ate (proud of bearing), and separates the faferc, 
arat, SraTgand aemaqa for the wild varieties :— 


“gaperaaqera zat: atstse fafere: | 
ala: SHATHM faatar TTA: 11” 


The mixing up of the names of the wild varieties is understandable. The 
Kalij Pheasants as a group are, therefore, @aaHt-or FAA-HAFE. 

8. The Pine tree is known as 4% in Hindi and ae# or wee in Sanskrit. 
The Cheer Pheasant (34’-40”) also is 4 or gat (from awa) in Hindi so 
that Sanskrit av for ‘a kind of bird’ is no other than this Pheasant and M. 
Williams’ rendering as ‘Pavo Bicalcaratus’ (the Peacock Pheasant) is in- 
correct. Another Hindi name for the Cheer is #1t@t which is the same as 
Sanskrit #rea (% afA aft) or tavaq for a Cock. frasexcata< defines Tam as a 
very large cock. Sanskrit names for it are, therefore, #4- or FeAt-HARE. 

9. The White-crested Kalij Pheasant, known as faa, $F or FHrTT in 
Hindi, apparently derives these names from Sanskrit #44, #T4H (a Cock), 
gape and saat (att black, and ya Cock) respectively. Perhaps #44 like 
atfat is a Prakrit form of #taa for a Cock. aya has aart% (44 barley and, 
therefore, of a white or whitish colour, and aq a lock of hair, a crest) for a 
kind of gallinaceous bird, and the white crest of this Pheasant contrasting 
with its black body fully supports the name warts (—haHe) for it. 

10. The Nepal-, the Black-backed-, and the Black-breasted-Kalij 
Pheasants are closely related birds, principally of a dark or black colour and 


1. 118.53. 
2. Stuart Baker in Indian Game Birds, UI. pp. 279-280. 
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with black crests. They are always found in the neighbourhood of water. 
The first two occur to the West and East of the Arun river in Nepal respecti- 
vely, and the third further East in Assam. Prakrit #7 (from #81) means 
‘black’ and #twta® (#I1-Laa%) is therefore ‘black-crested’. With aata% for 
the White-crested Kalij #tma# is highly probable for these black-crested 
Pheasants. Their habitat near water would seem to justify the following 
reference to them though it may well be to the Water Cocks which also 
perhaps share the name as a homonym, i.e., through a different 
derivation :— uf 

“Randa wat: afaatat = 1 

armrantaasertt arcafaearts az 1” 

aa 

11. The Black-breasted Kalij is known locally in Assam as 8a or WIT 
which is from Sanskrit ae (7¢ musk and wt colour; ‘of the colour of 
musk’ i.e. black or dark-brown) for a (black) Cock. As all the three Black- 
crested Pheasants are allied, they are 4aut-§agz in Sanskrit. 

12. One of these crested Kalij Cocks figures as “aaqa fagra’’ (bird 
with a pendant crest) in the ##¢ sTaH?, where a cock hunting cat offers 
to be his wife without any dowry if only he descends to her from his high 
perch on the tree, but the shrewd bird replies that no matrimony is possible 
between a two-footed bird and a four-footed animal, and finally advises 
her to seek another mate : 


“afad Taeoat aay fagTa 

are graram war afar warfa gt 1” 
The Cock : 

“agora ca aeartr favare AAT 

frit gat sreasspar aot ofeate arf i” 


13. The Koklas Pheasant has a fully feathered face and a triple crest 
consisting of a median anterior tuft and two very elongated lateral posterior 
tufts (one on each side of the head). The crest thus bears an obvious 
resemblance to the trifoliate leaf of the fav or TaTt tree (Butea frondosa), 
and the bird is no other than the tara (-37%2) of the feet wecarm. It is 
actually known as ‘aa (Jatt) in Kashmir and in the neighbourhood of 
Simla. No Sanskrit lexicon gives the name but there can be no doubt 
that it was GaTa- or qeaTH-FaFe in Sanskrit as well, and the compilers of the 
Hindi lexicon had the name from some manuscript glossary. The other 


localname #tFaTa isa palpable corruption of H#FeTATT or TATTFAFS. 


1. All. Edn. 6.39.11. 


For #treats as a Water-Cock see Art. 58 and for FITe as the Painted Snipe 
see Art.61. ~ 


2. No. 383. 
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14. The afaaruaiz has sumfaa (afar, under arf) for a kind of 
auqferq and if afer has been inadvertently used for atgfaa, and it has 
certainly been so used for the sfta=stam and aqzars, the name clearly refers 
to this three-crested Pheasant as #ifaw (47Hz).1 

15. The noble Impeyan Pheasant, “the most magnificent’ of all 
Indian Pheasants, is common in Garhwal, Kashmir, Kulu and Kangra 
valleys. It has a Peacock-like crest, a most brilliant body-plumage of 
metallic green, copper and purple, and a cinnamon-chestnut tail, and 
“when seen in sun-light the effect is indescribably beautiful”. The orbital 
skin and cheeks are smalt blue to brilliant ultramarine-blue. In the Peacock 
this area is white (faaraet). Fromits crest and brilliant plumage, it has 
been regarded as a sort of small Peacock andis known in Hindi as Waar 
or yaTat (Prakrit for qa —=gerTqa, because the bird eats roots and tubers) 
and afaat (af, Tax a cutting or digging implement) after its powerful 
bill used for digging up roots for food. Sanskrit names for it are gata 
(having the colours of a rainbow), a fafea< bird of wm; afaarmet (having 
blue orbital skin); wae = (“aaesfaafa”—aeerifararafir) a little Peacock; 
aqepage (Cock resembling a Peacock) ; faaaen or faaafen (a bird with a 
coloured or painted tail or a peculiar kind of Peacock) ; and probably also 
wae (short for wee ? “agefeaafinga:” in 4a appears to be significant). 
With its ‘‘great shovel mandibles”’ the bird is said to be ‘“‘a great digger” 
for tubers and roots, and wemeaqH for ‘a kind of bird’ in M. Williams 
would seem to be a descriptive epithet for it from some old lexicon; Cf :— 

“aeattt areas fag: weary qed” = —apaaate. 
It is quite probable that the Hindi name ara for it is from qa (edible 
root of the lotus) as the bird perhaps digs up the tubers of ground lilies 
also for food, and hence the name. The terms afgm and aye in the Jain 
sseqreet refer to the Peacock and this Pheasant respectively, while the 
nareqafa, refers to them as agf and 44x or vice versa. 

16. The following from the Mahabharata refer to this Pheasant as 


afem or Fax (cf. Hindi teraz) and afaararg -— 
“Aegan faraty ceq: AATAT aTaHSTT: | 
FAIA GAP AST: afenrad aerate 1—3.24.182 
“qt: waa assitanatianct: | 
aqareeaaieterat Jafraeft 1” —Ibid. 3.108,8. 





1. See ibid under ‘araqfqa’. 

2. 4HIRAX AT on the trees must be the tree-perching Hill Partridges which 
have a white gorget upon a dark neck as against the black gorget of the Walt. They 
have, therefore, been regarded as a kind of 4#I~ which however is entirely a ground 
bird. The Simla Hill Partridge is actually known as WAaaHl< (beautiful or God 
Rama’s 4#i<) in Hindi, Cf. €azfya for the same with the Hindi name. 
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Appreciation of this Pheasant, one of the most beautiful birds of the world 
is indicated by the fact that it was considered as a fit present for young 


aaa :— 


“gomisey zat Ta wat faaafers i” —M.Bh. 13.86,21 


“weet efad ga Hat faaaena || —eareagero 
“FaqaeTATAld FATA TEST Tat | 
TUATHA aterst AeA WN” —Feragerer” 


17. g-aT4 as a name for this Pheasant has been defined by @arfz as a 
particular bird resembling a #2, the Brahminy Kite, and of a variegated 
plumage (“sfafaiu-agaemt fafaaat:’’—avergecaata). Now this bird with a 
square tail, unlike most other Pheasants, and a large hooked bill does bear 
a certain amount of resemblace to the Brahminy Kite and for this reason 
has been considered as mystically related to 7g as his son. The #4 said 
to have been born out of the tip of a feather or g7 knocked out by the bolt 
of ¥% in amfeama, 28, is obviously this Pheasant. 


“fou faa acateart 1 


This clearly explains the relationship with Garuda and also the converti- 
bility of the terms Wax and afet for the Peacock and this Pheasant as already 
indicated above. faaaé again in the Herarea list of Garuda’s progeny is 
evidently this bird, the faaag of the Puranas. One of the Naga Kings of 
the Buddhist Literature was named after this bird as yaTaa fafaa?, which 
simply means a Cock with feathery crest and body- plumage of the 
colours of a rainbow—cf. 3aT#. 


Goddess area, i.e., Wadt, issaid to live in the midst of aeHaHE birds:— 


“wapapedd aeratmat STs | 
BATE STACI TTA TAISEN” ATH. FATT ~—-88, 14 


and the doubting commentator has fortunately reproduced the following 
alternative note on aqt Hae from the commentary of wat aati on 
araafatat :— 


“Wau: HART ea faagqeoatsrar HacHAHNT: t: aT | 
qeray: — awAafeeorml wae: FIPS: TAT: | 
agen afaat agh a: a WaeHAR!S: 11” 


1. I starfeat ave Ch.30. 
2. 2nd WH Fo, FAX |rs, 5.49. 
3. Heteacafa = 168.47. 
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The eyes of the Monal are brown and to this extent the above definition is 
incorrect but it would be equally so for the Peacock aswell for there is no 
red in or about its eyes. It would be ridiculous to take the phrase “aga 
afaat aéf”’ as the common Peacock devoid of its splendid train, for then the 
reference to Tadt living in the midst of Peacocks shorn of their glory 
would be a most graceless one and there seems to be little doubt that what 
is meant is ‘‘a Peacock-like bird which does not possess a long tail like the 
Peacock’s’’. The identity of wqHaRe (a Cock resembling a Peacock without 
the latter’s long tail) with the Monal or Impeyan Pheasant should thus 
be beyond doubt. Nevertheless, the compound name has been misunder- 
stood and rendered as two different birds, viz., the Peacock and the 
Common Cock, ina later Purana. A gift again to afta -— 


‘restefaaset fe cferait st sazat | 
WAR: HARM A, TAHT Aa ATAAT 1” —aaosgerey.4 


In this verse the singular ‘‘waz-gagHe:’ of the following would seem to have 
been mistaken for two different birds :— 


“HAC: IHC A TAHT aT ATAAT 1”) —arygeroy? 


The #4z as the mythological mount or vehicle of #fa%a4 should therefore 
be this Pheasant and not the Peacock but here too the position has often 
been misunderstood. 

The Monal has been mentioned as waufafaat (fee ‘living in heaven, i.e., 
in the Himalayas’ or ‘shining’) in verse 26 of fafaamtan? and as “gam 
amy Ae” or Fam Ae (FaIAAL) in Atemas,* described as :— 


“apaftay orarfzat oat Gaz acest faofat ve 


It is said to pray to the sun morning and evening, referring to the whistl- 
ing calls of the bird, quite unlike the ##reafa of the Peacock related to 
thundering clouds. “tam sat gurafa” refers to the rather longish 
cinnamon-chestnut tail between the wings. The name gyarAaz has its 
analogue in Persian—‘‘Murgh-i-Zarreen”, the Golden Cock, for this 
Pheasant. 


C, TRAGOPANS, BLOOD PHEASANTS & PARTRIDGES 


1. “The Horned Pheasants or Tragopans are amongst the most beauti- 
fully coloured of all game-birds, the males being more or less clad in red, 
with white or grey spots, and armed with a stout spur. The male has an 


1. 2.10.47. 
2. BH 11.46. 
3. No. 511. 


4, No. 159. 
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occipital crest of lengthened feathers and two elongate erectile sub-cylin- 
drical fleshy horns one from above each eye; these usually lie concealed 
by the crest, and are only erected when the bird shows off. There is 
also a_ brilliantly coloured apron-shaped gular wattle or lappet, that can 
be spread or withdrawn at pleasure.”’ They have a bleating call in the 
breeding season (Hume & Oates). 

The Crimson Horned Pheasant is mostly crimson above and _ below, 
spotted over with white black-edged ocelli. The horns are larger in the 
breeding season, at times over three inches in length. The Western Horned 
Pheasant generally resembles the crimson variety though it has less of red 
and more of black in its plumage. Its names in Hindi are #f aata (Horned 
Pheasant), farqaa (fr. Persian #41 a head-ornament, and wat beautiful : or 
by fusion from Sansk. fata: fire and agim a goat; (“agua aft: art’”— 
sorfe waatatfad 1.93), and meqx (corrupted from ae a goat, fartesaa, afer). 
The bird is undoubtedly a faferz, and the Lahore Edition of the werafeat 
has 4% for a kind of faft#< bird, but there is no such word in the dictiona- 
ries. aMaz, 6.43 has a#z (a goat) instead, so that g#< in 4H is evidently a 
mistake for a@<! (a goat). The Tragopan has not only a pair of horns but 
also the bleat of a goat, and 4#% or a%t as a bird is no other than the 
Tragopan. The amagat mentions aq’ as a Himalayan bird : 


“Nasilaraea saat a afd: 
auaifraatea geqat a fratfed: 1” 36.3. 


It is also a bird of the woods on the banks of the Tamasa in the requ. 


“fantfad areraeparteta: 
TAMIA TeTH: | 


In the |atter case the term ae] can also mean ‘sweet-voiced’, but looking 
to the general sense of the passage it would appear to be a bird-name. Yet 
another possible name for it may be #@afte as a kind of bird given in 
wegen (“sgafseeg aaréf’) which is from *@ will, determination or 
wae (eaaresafaaafafaaa:—aeaaergy sub voce 4g) and afte a sticki.e. a horn 
in the case of a bird; cf. afee# and #taftes for the Water Cock which carries 
a red, fiat, horny shield projecting from the head. zqafte thus means a 


bird which can erect its horn-like appendages at will; cf. the meaning of 
J in -— 


” 


—aareaTatatera, Ch. 9. 


“a carat wala caaadale | acagdata ceed Hea’ — 
—agareararaitqa, 4.4.5, 


Being a kind of Partridge or game-bird it has been declared fit for sacrifice 
(aate:). 


1. 47% as a bird-name occurs in facoerafaz, 1.151.43 where atu is a clear 
mistake for FHT 
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2. M. Williams renders gem#q! as the Common Cock (Phasianus 
gallus) which appears to be incorrect, for Emperor Jehangir describes a 
bird under the name of Ga 4%< in his Memoirs? and his description fully 
agrees with that of the Tragopan. tt 4%< means ‘resembling a flower’ and 
is evidently an extempore or off-hand Urdu rendering of Sansk. yora¢4 
(bird like a flower) . This last name also means a spotted bird (y¥a_ spot, 
referring to the spotted body of the Crimson Horned Pheasant) but 
looking to the colour pattern of the bird the first may well be the intended 
meaning. (Ia again, (7F flower or spot and ~ body) a bird in the list 
quoted from Tat in the aacafeat (aeeteta-clat p. 1018) appears to be this 
bird just as ge~4 of the same list is clearly the Ostrich which not only has 
long legs and neck like acamel but also only two toes like him. The 
Ostrich must have been known as an imported bird. It is evidently the 
Camel Crane of the Chinese Traveller, Ju-Kua, who mentions it in his 
description of the Chinese and Arab trade of the 12-13th century.? 

-3. The Blood Pheasant is noted for the unusually large number of 
spurs he wears on his legs—two to four and even five of them. The female 
also has two on each leg. area of ae (fr. a. hurting or am strong; cf. 
we for the Grey Partridge and faa for the Cock) and dtr (having spurs 
resembling a plough-share; cf. #tzafir) of the list of Himalayan birds in 
aeagam, 118,54 probably refer to this bird. His voice is ‘a peculiar cry 
not unlike the squeal of the Kite’ (S. Baker) and the vernacular names 
like faafafa (cf. fart for kite) and afaa (cf. fasta for the Kite) seem to 
point to the bird’s original Sanskrit names like faea-gage or farra-HaHe 
which have now been lost. 

4. Another bird to claim the names are and dtera (HtHe) is the 
Red Spur-fowl of the Nepal Terai (and related forms occurring in other 
parts of the country) which too is armed with two to four spurs in the 
male and one or two in the female. It is known as ‘Sarva’ in Tamil 
country. The propriety of these names would seem to lie in the fact that 
both the Cock and the hen of the Blood-Pheasant and the Red Spur-fowl 
are furnished with spurs whereas in the Common Junglefowl the male 
alone bears this character. The Peacock Pheasant, however, also carries 
two or more spurs but-he is better named sfa=sita% after the protection the 
hen gives to her chicks who walk under the cover of her broad tail. Again, 
the Red spur-fowl, thougha member of the Partridge group, looks like a 
small fowl and might well have been known in Sanskrit as Fae (HET, 
saraa aq). Its Hindi name is indeed stét duet Fait (the small jungle fowl) . 





1. Presuniably on the basis of a lexical equation like ToT RA: HAIRS which, 
however, is correct in a way inasmuch as the horned bird is big enough to pass for a kind of 
Cock. 

2. Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri; Vol. II. 221.. 

3. Penzer’s Qcean of Story. Vol. I. 

4. d=, and the latter term has actually been used for the Cock’s spur 
in the expression “Ataaset” in amftarwarg at p. 296. But the corres- 
ponding passage of facmperafaz, 1.151, 42-48 reads areata. 
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5. The Mountain Quail (10”) found only within certain areas in the 
outer Himalayas (e.g. neighbourhood of Nainital and Mussoorie) is the 
faftade (v.l. faftaftar) of am and fafer of aga and seagate (‘frie 
fafenfaat’—a bird -breeding on the mountains; cf. paanfast, FT etc. as 
bird names). e@uravi equates fife with fafcafas and gives Taaatat (ara ?) 
as an alternative. In its behaviour it closely resembles the Bustard-Quail 
as it refuses to fly until almost trodden upon, pitching into the grass again 
after a short flight, and would therefore appear to be the qgraTa of aTaxaTe, 
aaistaate 121. See Section D paras 5-10 for Bustard-Quails. 

6. The Hill Partridges are confined to the Himalayas only and do 
not occur in the plains or the peninsula of India. Their call is a low soft 
whistle, single or double, quite unlike the call of the Grey and Black 
Partridges. Unlike these again, they normally perch on trees. The Common 
Hill Partridge and the Rufous-throated Partridge, as also some of the 
varieties of the Eastern Himalayas, are known in Hindi by the name fasu. 
M. Williams gives wexfra (wEt=faa seat) and the asaedit has éeaxfaa for 
a Partridge, both obvious synonyms. Now the term faa in a agatfe may 
optionally stand first as Tsfya: or fraqs:,! so that raza would be the same 
as fya4zaz and this latter would seem to have given us the bird’s Hindi name, 
fora (fra-fra-frs+dgy, feaqa-faga-fagse 2). Apart from this inexpert playing 
with etymology there is a reason for this Sanskrit name to denote the Hill 
Partridge, viz., that both Lord Siva and this bird, being permanent 
residents of the Himalayas, are supposed to be born companions. #saefta 
(or fsazaz) may therefore denote the Hill Partridge. 

7. The Chukar is a beautiful Partridge of an ashy and buff colour with 
a black gorget and red bill and feet. It is rather lucky in that it has been 
allowed practically to retain its Sanskrit name @#i< in English?. 374 is said 
tobe a bird resembling a aa (“sTaarasiae:”—aged on aH). The 
Seesee Partridge stands nearest to the w#I< in physical characters and shares 
a common habitat in the hills of the Punjab even taday. In olden times it 
may well have ranged along the hilly country further east. It, therefore, 
appears to be the 374% of 4m, Faq and aera :— 


“sareqaga Tfafasttasitas:’ 3,178.7. 


377% and ¥#i< are again mentioned together in a very ancient work : 
“SaaaTs I saaTeaaiefy — saad feat , 174 
374% is also the Sheldrake (Art. 84-C). 


1. Panini 2.2.35, 

2. According to poetic tradition, based upon the bird’s habit of roosting on open ground 
at night, the al< is said to be greatly devoted to the moon and to live upon moon-beams. 
The epithet Wa applied to a man or woman implies his or her intense desire to 
look constantly at the beautiful moon-like face of the beloved and has no relation to the 
shape of the eyes: QT 4 da Wag Sqalaamfad | TAT AMMA Aa aHTeT Aa L 

G » 77.50; see also ib. 76.11 and 93.45. 
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8. The Black and Grey’Partridges of north India are gemfafax or simply 
fafax (v.l. fafafe) and atfafax or #ftsae respectively, and have been well- 
known in Sanskrit literature from the Rgveda onwards. The former has 
given its name to the dfattwafeat of the Yajur Veda (hence called also 
arqs:) and the connected waffaq and aream. The beautiful verses of the 
faagqaa of the Rgveda addressed to the #f>aa, a bird of the farmlands who 
‘sticks to the farmer as close as he can’ have been given in the Introduc- 
tion and need not be repeated here. eat Taqa (1.19.8) advises the 
flesh of the plump and contented-looking Grey Partridge (aft=ae) to be 
fed to a baby-boy at his wast ceremony if the parents want him to grow 
up in opulence as a well-fed and happy young man. Other names for the 
Grey Partridge are arga (“sarge fraaem:” and therefore a bird living in 
such country. In this sense, the term probably also means the Himalayan 
Snow Partridge, a bird of the snow-line, another type of at¥aA country), 
and afin fafax (afr grey). The Black Partridge is also faaqet (of veriegated 
or spotted plumage) and its spotted plumage is accurately described in 
the wava aremt!, The name faavat as an adnoun would also include the 
Painted Partridge which occurs south of the Gangetic plain. 

.9. The Grey Partridge or #ft=aa, being always associated with crops 
and his breeding season fallirig in spring (March-April), he is dedicated 
to the beneficent deities, the aa: and to the deity presiding over the 
spring season :— 

“aga afar: —VS. 24, 38; TS. 5.5.16. 

‘mera Hfisaararart” —Ibid. 24.20 
The Black Partridge, fafafz, continues to breed till July when the rains set 
in and Nothern Painted Partridge, and allied form, begins to breed with 
the break of the rains and this fact coupled with its black colour accounts 
for naming this bird either for the rain-deity or the t1:— 


“autem: fafatiq”’ —VS. 24, 20, 


“egiot fafatt” —TS. 5.5.16 
As food for the prowling snake:— 


“qosat afgar fafafeea aati” —Ibid. 24.36 


10. The Kayah or Swamp Partridge occurs from the Gangetic alluvial 
plain eastwards. It is known as #4 in Bengal and teu ( Hfaac-gfafae? ) 
in Assam, It is brown above with buffy white bars and white to pale 
buff below. The male has only short blunt spurs but is the most pugna- 
cious of all the Francolin Partridges. It is probably the #fafatof 4 as the 
brief description of it in FeTZ#Te, 


“qeg waravventta: a Hfafeas:” 
agrees very well with the colour pattern of the birds’s plumage. aaqus, 
8,20 mentions three different Partridges according to the commentator 





Ls 5.5.4.6; 
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and a proper reading of the verse! gives the three namesas (1) aonfafafe 
(2) qafafafe, the great fighter (a¥4 qfaq aatsfaqaeat) and (3) alefafafe. and 
of ‘these the first two are said to be of equal value with the third 
for purposes of augury. Now aq, i.e., Taqs is a kind of grass or water 
reed (at4ara—M.W.) and the name qafafaft therefore points to the Swamp 
Partridge which keeps to and breeds in elephant grass, “‘nal’’, etc. either 
close alongside some swamp or water-course... (F.B.I 2nd ed.). 

11. The Himalayan Snow-Cock is a huge Partridge with a variegated 
plumage of white, buff, black and chestnut. It is 28 inches long and often 
weighs upto six pounds, i.e. four times as much as the Common Grey 
Partridge or #ft>aa. It is thusnot only the largest Partridge known but its 
flesh also is ‘one of the best for the table’ and far superior to that of the 
Grey and Black Partridges. It thus appears to be afes (fafaft) of the lexicons 
for afess means ‘the largest or best’ and the Snow-Cock is both. In the 
following synonymy :— 


coiaitgil atch sro y Afecorg fart 
ls aa a 


afes is clearly a descriptive epithet for the best or largest Partridge, the 
best kind of pepper and the best amongst the metals, viz. copper. The 
Napali name for the bird is 4a or ava which like Hindi atet for the ‘was- 
herman’ are perhaps corruptions from afes. In Kashmir it is known as #4% 
which is the same as #4, described as a bird with variegated plumage :— 


“fraaAeY BEAT —HeqTeHTM 


The name *§¥ is certainly for a kind of Partridge and probably belongs to 
the Snow-Cock as the lexicon gives it with other names for Partridges. #4 
also means ‘lofty or excellent’ and is quite in line with afes for the bird. 
#¥T is included with the Quail, Grouse, Grey Partridge and other birds 
in a medical formula for elephants in sickness by Wert in gare. 

12. The Snow-Partridge is known as safeat in Hindi, which is from 
Sanskrit sty, an adnoun for the Grey Partridge of the Plains. This name 
indicates adry region more or less poor in trees, and it is quite under- 
standable that two different birds of the Partridge family inhabiting dry 
territory, one in the plains and the other above the snow-line in the 
Himalayas, should share acommon name. Another Hindi name for it is 
ax fax, probably from aaa fafax (Ara-aaTAX ‘?:), a synonym for #f7a in the 
wafravz and, therefore, of aga also. aa is ‘fire and brightness’ and the 
name refers to the bright red bill and feet of the Snow-Partridge (at atfa- 
art: ). 


D. QUAILS & BUSTARD-QUAILS. 


1. Science recognizes two kinds of Quails, viz., (i) true or tour-toed Quails 
belonging to the Order Gallinae, and (ii) the three-toed Bustard Quails, 


1. Quoted under Art. 54. 
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placed in the Order Hemipodii, but as there is a general similarity of 
appearance common to both they have been distinguished and named 
separately in Sanskrit in accordance with their size and habits. 47 and qa 
divide the true Quails into three varieties, viz., 7%, aftat and adf< or adifes, 
and place the Bustard Quails in a single group as ara (fr. 74 small) since 
they are the ‘‘most diminutive of the game-birds’’. This point is made clear 


in the weqgatT :— 
“afetcaaat Tia wat oat aa: TA: 1” 


The name 44% has variants like arat%, a1% etc., and afta is similarly synony- 
mous with aaa, atfaat, etc. Owing to this confused spelling mistakes have 
crept into some printed texts ofthe above two Samhitas. All the names 
seem however to be derived from root 4 and probably refer to the quick 
running movement of these plump little, almost tailless, birds on the ground 
like a rolling ball. 

2. The largest in the series of true Quails is the Common or Grey 
Quail (about 8”) and next to it are the Black-breasted or Rain Quail 
(about 7”) and the Blue-breasted Quail (5.5”). The first is the aa and the 
other two are afaat of az# as explained by wearfirea :— 


“afar raerraTTTaaasg 2... aa eat aaa afaaat 
aad earat 1? 

It is thus clear that the feminine afaat has been deliberately applied to 
the smaller Quails. sem also holds ad# and afaat to be different species, 
“afraradaaaaal’. aazatr has ate and afaat for different birds in the list of 
thirteen individual names for as many kinds of birds. arayata and averqgea 
also regarded the two as different. If the Grey Quail is ast aéx, the other 
two are #at aéz (fr. Telugu frat smal!) in Hindi. 

3. The equations ““nreraanresatet”’ and ‘“afaat fasnferst cag’ of fansite 
give merely descriptive epithets and if rede is ‘a bird that favours culti- 
vated fields’ it would apply to the Grey Quail which always prefers wheat 
and barley fields to grass or jungle. It also fights like others of the group 
with its wings and 7eeatgt would thus apply to all fighting Quails (see Art. 
27 for a further discussion of this equation) . fasyfergt (having the sectarian 
mark of a 44) probably refers to the buff coronal streak and supercilia 
common to these birds. The equations are therefore not specific for any 
Particular bird or birds in the Quail group. 

4. The Bush-Quails (6”-7”) “resemble Quails in size, but differ widely 
from them, and, to some extent, agree better with the Partridges in struc- 
ture and habits. ...armed in the males with a blunt tubercular spur” 
(Oates). They are great fighters and fight even with greater rancour and 
clamour than the Grey Partridge (Hume and Marshall). It is to be noted 


1, Based upon the rule—“tdearenfarroreatfataqartaad af” —srat. 3.5.7. 
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that the Grey, the Blue-Breasted and the Black-breasted Quails have no 
spur at all. These differences had certainly been noticed by the ancients 
and they therefore differentiated the Bush-Quails as adit or adifer. seer 
describes adit as ‘““aft=aarm:”’ i.e. ‘a little Partridge’ and the lexical synony- 
my, aditisctaftsat:—aergatt, brings out the same fact. The expressions 4e- 
afisaa and aya mean the same thing and the equation “aaat waIT_A” 
—-fasreta, fully corresponds to the one from #agatT. But it shows that 
the Bush Quails came later to be looked upon as varieties of aa (aTamt— 
yard #1). The names adi< and adifem therefore belong to the Rock and 
Jungle Bush Quails of North India. Asa result of their inclusion into the 
ata group, however, they came to be distinguished as qaa-and atfe#-ara 
(see below). atat and avafaat should be simply a wild as against a pet or 
domesticated Quail, as all, exceptthe Rock Bush Quail, live in the Jungles. 

The above four-fold division ‘of these seemingly similar birds as noted 
in para | above is indeed creditable to the Indians of at least two thous- 
and years ago, for they must have been distinguished long before a and 
gaa adopted the classification in their works. 

5. The Bustard-Quails, including the species called Button-Quails, 
have only three toes and lack the hind toe. Outwardly they bear a close 
resemblance to the true Quails but are definitely smaller in size. They are 
the ava of 4H and att of the am. afgat. The Bustard-and Button-Quails 
‘together with the Rock-and Jungle and Bush-Quails came later to be 
classified into four. varieties of ata as follows :— 


‘Thea: cigar a Gesat seTAT | 
ataagiad: ste: fafate: fefaaecrar i 


—seeTAaTT on wat 
“arat fafercaty  agat war az: | 
qigeat areaisreg Tesat TAeTAT 1” 


—TaTATT and = ararafefrave. 


The first question to be decided in this connection is whether the names 
are related to the colour-pattern—which is very variable in all members 
of the group—or to the habitat of the birds. Considering however the facts 
(i) that animals and birds have been divided into argat: and ara: accord- 
ing as they occupy dry and wet zones respectively, and (ii) that their food 
values, from the point of view of medicine, are related to the habitat, it 
would appear that the above names also refer to the type of country 
favoured by these little birds. The name aR# inthe second verse has an 
alternative reading of #ft# under “‘aa”’ in the aerg¢aattt and also in ¥e- 
aa frave (Bom. Edn.) and the latter (aft) appears to be the correct 
reading. In the first place, the term #fz# cannot be related to any particular 
type of country and can only refer to the colour of the bird’s plumage, 
but in this case it would seem to come in conflict with 4 in a similar 
sense (i.e. of the colourof the pale variety of sugarcane). Secondly if img# 
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is taken in the sense of ‘having a J¥s mark on the head, the term would 
apply almost to all Quails which cannot have been intended. It is there- 
fore suggested that the four names including ‘f<# shouldbe interpreted 
with reference to the type of land favoured by the birds. As all the 
Bustard-Quails have similar habits and confine themselves to grass-land or 
crops including sugar-cane, they would fall within the 74% and dg groups 
and it is difficult to pick out birds which prefer hills (ftf) or sandy areas 
to grass or crops. Inother words no Bustard Quails can be classified as af# 
or qiga and one is forced to include both the species of Bush Quails of 
North India in this so-called ata group to complete the series. Bush-Quails 
are definitely smaller than the common Quail and therefore came to be 
treated as varieties of ara. The equation “araat waanga:” fully bears this out 
and they are actually known as aatin Hindi. This view finds further 
support from the fact that the generic names of 4% and q¥a@ for Bush- 
Quails, viz., adifew and adfz, have been completely omitted from wrasxaTTt 
and sardfeftave. The following classification is based on the above consider- 
ations. 


(1) oat ata—the Rock Bush-Quail (7”) which avoids forest hills and 
dense vegetation, and is chiefly found in sandy or rocky 
ground. It is one of the aft group and ‘is the ara# of the 
equation “araatl TISTs Te:”. 

(2) tfe* ata—The Jungle Bush-Quails (6”) which frequents hills (ff), 
thick bush and forest. Another member of the adf< group. 

(3) sega aTa—the Button-Quails (5.5’-6.5") of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and lower Himalayas found in young sugarcane (7g) and 
borders of cultivation (Stuart Baker) . 


(4) aHeata—The Bustard-Quails (6”’-6.5") chiefly found in grass or low 
bush. Their local names are after the names of grass, e.g., 
the Burmese Bustard-Quail is fafrer (fr. at) in Nepal and 
Bihar; the Common Bustard-Quail is at or gat (kinds of 
grass) in North India and Ratnagiri; and the Calcutta 
Bustard-Quail is also wat. 


The only improvement that this classification makes upon that of the old 
authorities is that the original ava group has been divided into 74% and Why 
corresponding to the Bustard-and Button-Quails of Stuart Baker (in F.B.I.) . 
Curiously enough =m felt sure about the #fe# and qaqa but not about z4z 
and sg# which are the true aa of aH and 44a, for he says, 


“afcaritat sfrat, tesneat Great atareareaeat” | 


6. The sergtlt gives a few additional and odd names, probably’ of 
Prakritic origin and also perhaps corrupt in spelling which need not detain 
us, but two of them aft: (ait?) and gary: are probably connected with 
the breeding habits of the Bustard-Quails. These live chiefly in grass and 
low bush but are seldom seen, except when disturbed. The bird then rises 
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at one’s feet, flies for about ten or fifteen yards, and drops again into the 
grass, whence it can very seldom be flushed for a second time. They differ 
in another respect as well from the true Quails. The ordinary conduct 
of the sexes is reversed during the period ofincubation and it is the females 
who “do all the courting; they fight with rival females, for the favour and 
possession of the males, to whom they relegate the care and incubation of 
the eggs and the up-bringing of the young. One henwill apparently go on 
laying eggs as long asshe can find a supply of males to incubate them...’’. 
(Smythies, S$. Baker and others). 

7. In respect of the breeding habits of these birds Hume cites a state- 
ment by Jerdon that the Indians knew them, a fact which is clearly reflect- 
ed in the names given to the female and the male birds in the #e7g1m, viz. 
aft: and gates: respectively. The first may mean (i) ‘having a defective 
hand or limb’ from #f or afr, ‘“@ane’—sAZ, and the name should refer to 
a Bustard Quail which is short of one toe, or(ii) as an abbreviation of 
gaatt’+—‘harlot’ in reference to the brinoekiing habits of the female. This is 
no doubt a little “far-fetched and may not stand the scrutiny of grammar 
but the name for the male bird is very suggestive of this latter sense. FAR 
(with saat aa; cf. Carran: gifa marq’—eavz) is a half-witted, hen-pecked 
or servile youth and refers to the jilted male Bustard left in charge of eggs 
and young. 

8. Finally, the skulking habits of Bustard-Quails as a group have given 
us the very ancient name of aia? for them, dae has “ataretafaa ay” and 
the name is from root #4, #9, ‘disappearance’. The skulking habit after 
the first flight, is so persistent that they prefer to be caught by the hand 
or even hammered to death at the place of hiding rather than escape by 
taking wing again (Hume and others), and naturally they fall an easy prey 
to the prying fox, This peculiar trait of these birds and the employment of 
dogs to make them rise again, if possible, have been described in faa 
Mea :— 

“searaa: Ararat SHAT Te: 

aavart afta: eit aatatreaty 

a Waa war aa anifacar (-a ?) farasiaa i (6.32-33) 
The Indian Button-Quail is known as atat (a, Tet a:) in Hindi. The 
Indian fox is known to eat small birds so that rt is (afr a fox in 
fared) a fox that eats the at birds. In the am. afeat ‘arr’ is dedicated 
to the Aévins, “start afeaa:’’ 24.36 which helps to connect the story of the 
ASvins saving the life of a Quail so often mentioned in the Rgveda (1.117. 
16;118.8; etc.) The enemy of the afaatwas of course q but the term 
apparently included the fox, for #atfafa on #4 (8.235) explains 4# as “sgaTa- 
sl and the afaat of the Veda was most probably a Bustard-Quail. In 

HA J HretT—HeIg.23. Cf. Prakrit #fert—rotten. 


: This.is a most appropriate name for these birds: cf. waateaed atadat ead —— 
atfaret, 1.1.60, i.e. the disappearance of a thing previously observed is art:. 


3. Mat and ara are mentioned in &. afeat, 5.5.18 and 21. 
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saving one from a fox, the Asvins defeated the mischief of the latter, and, 
seen in this light, the propriety of naming the aftara for them with of 
course a touch of humour becomes quite clear. 

9. Quail fighting, as a royal sport, is described in arateata, 2,253 where 
three varieties of wild birds are named 4a (from damp areas; cf. 74), 
awa (from the Vindhya territories, cf. m=3f@Ta-for a Quail), and cage 
together with three home-bred hybirds of the first and second degrees. As 
the wild varieties are said to interbreed in captivity it is highly probable 
that they all belong to the group of Bustard Quails, the females of which 
are great fighters. In any case it is not possible to fix the identity of the 
species particularly because the nomenclature has undergone considerable 
change under Dravidian influence—amateatt being a South-Indian work. 

10. Like many other birds the Quails too have contributed their 
share to sacred and other literature. The afa#t has the distinction of being 
mentioned in the Rgveda with the Asvins as their protectors, and in the 
Vaj. Samhita with its enemy, the fava, It has furnished a beautiful 
illustration to the logician in “arapade wT”, and a picture of helplessness 
against superior force in :— 

“wmaraaaaaat trata 

fa aca aa frocracitgarte | —aTadtatag, 8.8, 
Against this last may be set the resourcefulness of the little amragm (Bus- 
tard-Quail) in the agufestay (168) which not only successfully avoided 
the attack of the Falcon but, by a sudden manoeuvre, also brought about 
the latter’s death. The azzmoram (35) is a replica of the story of aaa and 
aifgat in the Mahabharata with Quails as the principal actors, The story 
of the Quail and the Crow in the Hitopadesa illustrates the evil conse- 
quences of keeping bad company (section 3, story 5). 
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MAGAPODES 


No bird of this family occurs within India proper. 
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BUSTARD-QUAILS 


These birds as a class are the ara, at, or atfaat, the females being aft 
and the male ¥arm* in Sanskrit. Generally speaking they are regarded as 
smaller varieties of Quail and have, therefore, been considered in the 
combined article on Quails and Bustard-Quails —No, 55D. 
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RAILS, CRAKES, MOORHENS, WATERCOCKS AND COOT 


Waterhens including the Rails, Crakes and Coot 











AARIGS 
| | 
Waterhens proper Coot 
- ofc, ( HeorR Ee, 
WAPRIPE WIAA ,, 
Ue» 
‘ Cad, 
Small in size of medium size of large size 
arg ERT, | | 
gaard, ay | | | 
faaits  White-breasted Moorhen Purple coot Water-cock 
waterhen HOT- or Moorhen afer sar HIHE, 
waa, HAF WAT 
gSFH TE. asia, 
aac. 


Note—The meaning of Tfetaa (v.l.qfeo) as waHIHE has been missed in 
M.W. and other lexicons except 4344/1. The commentators of the 
warm and tam also have overlooked it. See para 9 of the article. 


1, All these birds are comprised within the general term aagage and 
possibly also tft in Sanskrit (para 9 below). The Rails and Crakes 
which resemble slim chickens are the smallest of the group and are much 
alike in their habits. They spend the day among reeds and rushes and 
come out to feed early mornings and late evenings, They are the ara-pagfeat 
(tiny water birds resembling a chicken) of gaat and aragaget of awe. The 
Blue-breasted Banded Rail and the Banded Crake are the gaaTe}. (HT-LaTfe, 
frequenting water near the bank ?) or faarge (having painted bands on 
the body) of weagata :— 

“gerart qa: gon: frase: (faars rh: ?)” 

2. The larger birds like the Moorhen, the Purple Moorhen, etc. are 
aAHIFE properly so called-and each of them has one or more specific names 
as well. The Moorhen looks like a full-sized black chicken and is found 
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in the vicinity of thick cover near water, cultivated fields or gardens. It is 
the acur saHaeRel (“aaa TeaHeHe Srant”) of HeagatT. 

3. The White-breasted Waterhen, most remarkable for its ‘‘atrocious” 
and “roaring” calls, and named for this reason #auain aH and Fad, is 
one of the commonest water-birds of India, found wherever water is 
surrounded by a certain amount of thick cover. It isa dark coloured bird 
with white forehead, foreneck, breast and abdomen. 

4. The Purple Moorhen is a large blue and purple-coloured bird with 
ared bill and shield and red legs and feet, found in reedy marshes and 
lotus-lakes, walking about over the partially submerged weeds and floating 
lotus leaves and ‘“‘on the whole the bird is comparatively seldom seen un- 
less beaten out of cover.’ From its striking colour and size it is “‘one of 
the greatest ornainents of our marshes’ and,. it may be added, of our 
tanks with lotuses and reedy margins. Not quite so noisy as the White- 
breasted Waterhen, it has a variety of loud calls. It feeds on tender shoots 
of the lotus, other water-plants and on the rice crop. Sanskrit nomenclature 
for these two birds is closely allied with certain names for the Pea-cock, 
the Black-Ibis and the Hawk-Cuckoo and they are considered in the 
following paragraphs. 

5. aeae, TS, aE, and awe, as bird-names of obscure etymology would 
seem to be inter-related in some way, the first three from root gg,and the 
last from root 7%, and an attempt is made here to distinguish and allocate 
the terms to their respective owners with the help of lexical synonymies 
not a few of which have sacrificed perspicuity for the sake of brevity. It 
may even be doubted whether the authors themselves had a clear idea of 
what they meant to define, and there is reason to believe that some of 
them at least have merely tried to summarize and compress what they 
found in the older but more detailed lexicons. Or it may be that they 
proceeded on the assumption that the names were too common and well- 
known to call for any elucidation. 

(i) am@jg—the Peacock and Hawk-Cuckoo : 

(a) 44g, age bird in 4 corresponding to aq, in Faq is the 
Hawk-Cuckoo (Art. 37). 

(b) “eaqgeg aat earecqertfaateat”—en, fava. 

(c) “saat aifaarat tat sraevoet gary’ —afeat. 

(d) wag: eKag, BABGs—mearafararafer. 

(e) acqag—Peacock; gallinule—M. Williams. 

ara%s in (c) and (d) is the Peacock and #4g in (d) the Hawk-Cuckoo 
and Peacock. Both have a traditional relationship with the dark rain- 
cloud. If the one welcomes it with his loud calls, the other begs of it, 
equally vociterously, a few drops of water. It is interesting to note that 
aicag also means a rain-cloud. M. W.’s rendering of aqgas a Gallinule can 
only refer to the Purple Moorhen as aagt which means the indigo which 
yields the blue colour. 
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(ii) 74g—“Probably = Datyiha in the Ramayana” (M.W.). Although 
this word occurs more than once in the Ramayana it is surprising 
that the older lexicons and even Apte do not give it. From the 
context, however, it appears to be the White-breasted Waterhen. 
The term occurs as an alternative reading for ag in some editions 
but as. the latter means both the Hawk-Cuckoo and the above 
Waterhen one has to deduce the meaning from the context. See 
examples given later. 

(iii) amqg—the Hawk-Cuckoo, the Black Ibis the White-breasted 
Waterhen, and the Purple Moorhen, each with a specific epithet.: 
(a) Tere: aren: —aa. eieeart gives @rqwveH as v.l. and explains 

araaem as ‘black-necked’ and #taHeF as ‘having black feathers. 
warnit état, on the other hand, explains the former as “Tt 
agiata vat catsex’’—one that calls during the rainy season. 

(b) areqe arraves:—afa. faraaft which gives #ramveF as v.l. and 
explains both like eieari, and agg as “aati arare areqe:”” aT 
in this last sense is the Hawk-cuckoo but araavs aeag or trTHVEH 
avg is the Black Ibis for which see Art. 80. According to the 
explanation in Tara eta, wretas ag, as a homonym, should 
also be the Hawk-cuckoo and the White-breasted Waterhen 
both of which are very vocal during the rains. 

(c) Ares-areqe—weeperga; with “arafa ayirt geafa” the name can 
signify the Hawk-cuckoo if this etymology is parallel to “aarfa 
aed ate: * 

(d) “aregg: areas care ereqerarassft a” —fara, 

“are: reraved araashy” —eraa, Afar. 

These two equations make it quite clear that arag as aIq,, the 
Hawk-Cuckoo, is quite different from the #1#s or HeapIEH 
arag which is the Black Ibis. This makes the «att gloss on 
arass as “Het AGT”? untenable. 

(e) “arermorg age 9 tefaa ts a ast 
faararg gt Tt areh Atetavega 1” 

“fara and @aas. 
This synonymy is final on the question of interpretation of 
grass or alas both of which, as applied to the different 
birds, simply mean ‘black necked’. The Black Ibis, the Magpie 
Robin, the Large Pied-Wagtail and the Peacock are the 
birds meant here and everyone. of them has an entirely black 
or blue neck. 

(f) “wearprmeg aaa: & a eareataHven:”——aegafe and wsifrae. 

This places the identity of #tamenx eee beyond doubt, as 
waa in the present context is no other than the Black Ibis. 


*The Koel also calls persistently like the Hawk-Cu ckoo, and expressions like “HTae7at- 
Hs qSqAta’—efannigfwmg 4.3 for the former make it highly probable that 
Alem ace is the latter bird. 
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(g) 


(h) 
(i) 


“fafaaveeg age: ; “araeraraastt a” —faaree. 
With fafa for ‘black’ the first equation stands for the Black 
Ibis, and fafa for ‘white’ it is for the White-breasted Water- 


hen; see waaats below. The second equation calls for no 
remarks. 

“qaaqas wag’ —weaaciga and M.W. 

mtenabihvlen TE: BAHT: 


qeeset az areata areas za eqa:’— 

This refers to (1) the Black Ibis, (2) the Hawk Cuckoo 
and (3) the White-breasted Waterhen (aig and 41am are 
explained later in this article). 


(j) “agrarge”; “gern: aaarae’—aa, Aft etc. 


(iv) (a) 


(b) 


“geneqaaradt arefasserrfernt:’—aeta. 
The first as “agat aft” is applied both to the Hawk- 
Cuckoo and the above Waterhen, while the second seems 
to refer to the Waterhen alone as it is actually known 
as Sig Wet in Bengali and ‘sgt’ is clearly from ggeH. This 
name or epithet has been explained by a@= in his notes on the 
aaaradag of traa:— “gern: arafaae: 1 qaaferer: gevat:”’ The 
second part of this is fully descriptive of the call-notes of the 
white-breasted Waterhen during the breeding season, actually 
described as. ‘‘roars, hiccups and cackles” by EHA. The call of 
the Hawk-Cuckoo on the other hand does not at all resemble 
a “hiccup” or feaat. This helps us to fix get arag for the 
Waterhen, and arenarag for the Hawk-Cuckoo. 
amg is equated with agg in wearafararafr and M.W., and with 
(1) wet or the Hawk-Cuckoo and (2) a kind of deer in 
farat weg ari. In view of the fact that deer-names like t|, aT 
and wilt are associated with the Purple Coot or Purple 
Moorhen as a kind of agg it would appear that qe (qT 
to conceal or hide) also refers to that bird and its identity with 
qdyat in fare} wed ATTE is incorrect. 

“asa J TaASat, TA, How, AHA aye —erae 

TERY Tye: (Wogw: 2) eeygen—aoadt 

STATI E Tafafr’—Afedl, weat 

“Tag TREAT’ —sayT 

‘qsyaet (TACTyl ? ) —areractt 

“TAG J Aaa: —fava 

“ME = TAHIR! in fravetearac 

wae T = FIC E—M.W. ; 
All the above equations apply to the Purple Moorhen as a 
kind of arag. It is ‘fone of the most beautiful birds found on 
our Indian jheels’’, keeps to rushes, reeds and dense lotuses, is 
averse to flying and walks upon lotusleaves and other water 
vegetation and runs to cover when disturbed; rarely swims 
though it can swim, and hasa variety of hooting, cackling 
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and hoarse calls. It is particularly noisy during the breeding 
season. In short it has beauty and behaves like a skulking 
little deer on water and fully deserves the names 4=#4-21cg, 
we-aTag and waxsg-ateag!. The only other birds that can 
claim these names are the Jacanas but they are small birds, 
have no skulking habits, nor loud and powerful call-notes. 

It will be seen that the so-called substantives of the lexicons are really in 

the nature of descriptive epithets and the name @@q@ principally means ‘a 

noisy bird’ and it is only the qualifying adjectives which make it specific 

for particular birds. 

6. aetig (v.l. ae) is named in “aretgt aravaTa” art. afeat (24.25) 
for the deity presiding over the Months, and in all probability it is the 
White-breasted Waterhen which is dark or black above and a clear 
white below, and mystically represents the dark and the light halves of the 
month. Support for this view comes from the afa. afeat (5.5.17) where a 
tortoise is dedicated to the same deity— “atat #999:”, and here too the 
back of the animal is dark-coloured and the belly a pale white so that 
arate is the same as the waamsargg. It is from this dedication that the 
bird has earned the name aaa? (knowing the month) as in the synonymy 
(iii), (i) above. . 

7. In “qafa: gee: arenteedt atfrary”—ars.afear, 24.29, again, it is the noisy 
White-breasted Waterhen with aafa the Screech Owl] or the Common Owlet 
(Art. 48) and §e, the Green Barbet (Art. 35), the last two being 
equally noisy birds. The alternative explanation of arate by Sayana on 
afa.dfea as ‘geet aafa:’ (‘living on lotus-ponds’) is perfectly true of this 
Waterhen. This selection is quite apt as the noise made by these birds is 
typical of the din and uproar attending horse races. The White-breasted 
Waterhen breeds during the rains when the males ‘become exceedingly 
obstreperous”’ and their calls begin with “‘loud raucous grunts, croaks and 
chuckles suggestive of a bear in agony and settle down to a monotonous 
and metallic ku-wak...ku-wak or kook...kook...kook...On cloudy days. this 
is often kept up for 15 minutes at a stretch, and calling continues more or 
less throughout the night’’—Salim Ali. EHA also remarks that “the clam- 
our which this little bird can raise is something astounding”. 44a of a 
is clearly this bird but seg4 has incorrectly rendered it as the ata which 
however, is not a water-bird at all. 





1. Probably also TARSH-AT eS, one that gives colour or charm to a tank. In 
the synonymy— “areqg araaves: Wag: Tate: —afa. fard., ag~_ has to be 
treated as a homonym referring to the Black Ibis (#1q#0zH), the Purple 
Moonhen (4a4t§), and the Hawk-cuckoo (Waa). area or HAR, 2.5.17 
gives TASHA for AlAs, and on 2.5.22 for ag. Evidently qawT is also a 
homonym or merely a descriptive epithet for more than one bird. As applied to the 
aaa ‘Sa’ of FATS means ‘rain-water’. 


2. Cf carat gaarsenteat araeg ofeafera:— 
qagen, fraravs, 22.56. 
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The above syllabification of the calls of the bird helps to identify the 
arag of the following verse : 


“sTqeatea Fal Acat Hl al Fa AF Tze | 
afa aaa age: BI aT BT aT aa aT aa aT”) —meqaeTa 


It roosts and often places its nest on low trees in the vicinity of water and 
is also “often found some distance from water”. The aag of waalt 
spending hot hours of day in the hollow of a tree appears to be this 
bird :— 

“aeaafeafraes pierata cara fretta feaaq” —aredtaraa, 9.7. 


This verse, perhaps, helps to solve the following synonymy in 4aa-dt:— 


“ag wHelfat raat 
Hearsay st AAT ALATEST 1” 


that is, the name a#etfat applies to two different birds viz. a and afeaa 
(=a1feat) called respectively atam@ (the Coot) and aragage (Rails and 
Waterhen). Now ae is the fafra tree (Ougeinia dalbergioides, usually a 
small tree yielding valuable wood used for various purposes including 
carts and hence its name W#¢ or Taraqqe) and according to waafa, the 
White-breasted Waterhen occasionally does conceal itself (atfaafa) in the 
hole (fat) of a we tree. One of the weetfaa birds, therefore, is this aa@ 
and the other, in a homonymous sense of the term (7#etfaa = atfaat confused, 
w#eeag—mass formation or array, i.e.,a bird moving in a confused mass) 
is the Coot, the “cat: earaatiam:” of aaa. 

8. wag in the following examples is qaRaFE or ateqag according to the 
commentator and therefore, the present Waterhen :— 


“TATASAT ATT: AAT: FIRVSAT: TT | 

aa teaifeen: wlear fads afae fem:  waraT, 2.103.43. 
‘ASTIaaaT AAT HTM: | 

aeqeRTa eer saareaatiear: WW” WaTAT, 15.14.25. 


The humble Waterhen and its smaller cousins have not been overlooked in 
the Epics : 


“ataaprpenrusanceanetatataanrafrarratreayg 


aTrTad, 5.4.2. 
“HTS: AM EAISTAIAP ARE: | 
aaaTseTaT Brea: WHA: Trarfaarst 1” WaT, 4.13.8, 
“RIAA AFAPA FAAHIPE: |” TATA, 3.158.56 


1. Mahabharata III.146.44 is a similar verse probably taken over from the Rama- 
yana. Here the “aT: are the Cormorants and #@1@gaq: the Coots. 
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9, ofera (v. 1. ofera, agitated, confused), as just seen, denotes qaHIHE 
and the term-probably includes almost all the members of the Rallidae 
family, excepting the Coot which is a bird of open waters, skulking about 
nervously amongst the reeds and vegetation lining the banks of rivers and 
tanks. In the following examples, the term appears to have been used in 
this comprehensive sense. They are said to be within the cane and reed- 
beds flanking a river. faftt also figures as one of the river-side trees : 


“aritefeatraad 4 aaet: aes 1” 
“afearanaster: afeatsafaafear | 
water tat ateat afragtastfaar i” = TATA, 4.27.23. 
“Srdartaaarerarcter ITiearaarartst 
quadint fracdta a@areaia qearatearts gfe: 11” 
TAT, 13.30 


It will be particularly noted that Kalidasa has very correctly described 
the ofeaa birds as concealed within the reeds lining the va lake. 
The Saras Crane too looks for prey in such beds. wa#rq also mentions 
qifeata birds with other water-birds in specifying the type of country in 
which royal elephants should spend the winter months. 

10. The Purple Moorhen, as seen above, is 7Ht@G or ASaea-aTag. It 
goes under the name of @ef# in Hindi which is from Prakrit #faa for 
araitearaqy (eaitarqatat) the blue lotus. Sanskrit asit@ too is the blue lotus. Now 
both asia and #4a also mean ‘a kind of deer’. uita again, is one of the 
birds of diurnal habits (fearat) and are one of the sa7ard group, i.e., 
those which are active both by day and night, in the afagam :— 


ae TEAST TH UM ARAHET: 

Wea aE T afa sar fearaa : 1 

varfagr a TAT a aa: 

qeretitrrer (2)? wer sqaerarfor: 1 213, 16-19. 


The list of birds in the Hergerm (118, 52) includes saa for a particular bird 
along with wm for the area ( (ata is evidently a mistake for ma). Thus 
Hindi #4 and Sanskrit #¥a4 and wiz are names for the Purple Moorhen 
from its blue colour and association with lotus plants amongst which it 
lives and moves like a pretty little deer. 

ll. ‘The Coot is aslaty black bird resembling a typical Waterhen on 
land but rather duck-like on water in the distance, with a white pointed 
bill and white horny shield covering the forehead. Gregarious by habit, it 
is always found in flocks on open sheets of water including slowly moving 
rivers. Large numbers visit India in winter when the birds collect in 


1. See geaTaas p. 200. 
2. Thecorrupt reading of the last line can be amended with the help of Go afeat, 87.3. 
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‘immense herds’, and on the larger jheels of North India great patches of 
water are often literally black with their multitudes” (Salim All). Hume 
also speaks in the same strain... “Common Coots cover on the Manchar 
(Lake) a square mile of water which is perfectly black with them.” 
(Stray feathers, 1.249). Their call, often heard, at night, is a clear and 
loud trumpet-like cry, It is one of the commonest birds and has naturally 
won several names for itself—some from its white bill and blaze on the 
forehead standing out against the dark body-colour, and others from its 
gregarious habits, It isthe aserrard aa (“torat: azareaifem:”’ ) of aH and agaret 
aaa (“qyat: azatfen:”, g4a, from the white face against a black body) of gaa. 
The following lexical synonymies are based on the characters just 
mentioned :— 


(i) “aTwusa: Srpaaal dratafar: georges: —aerea TT 
(ii) “cr cae waatfaer cragiecrat 
Hagar st AeagarapeEel” —aomedtt 
(iii) “STITH.” —farrsig 
(iv) “Hreosat Aaratt” —asaedt 
“aqgaqe wwe —saaeg, favarara 
Careusaeg wea” —afaarfararatr 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the above it is perhaps advisable 
to state that the terms a, STaqTe and areeq (v.1. #1@s) refer to more than 
one bird. #4 means (1) a water-bird in general, (2) a Cormorant, which 
often takes a jump clean out of water before diving, (3) a Duck in general 
and the Pelican in particular as both swim or float like a boat and (4) the 
Coot which not only swims and dives but also patters along on the surface 
of the water with its feet like afrog ( (#4) before rising into the air. 9171 
is (1) any web-footed water-bird and particularly a Goose or Duck, and 
(2) the Coot which moves in a mass (314, ‘a multitude’ with 9, to go). 
arvsq means (1) the Coot from its gregarious habit—a1wea in Pali, ‘chaff, 
sweeping’; cf qaateed, ‘barley Chaff’; 4s ‘a bee-hive’; ‘a box or wicker- 
basket which may contain many things’=%#= ‘a multitude’;” “Hed 
qaHtt aT HTMWSq:’’ and, therefore, a bird that lives in large numbers like 
bees in a hive. and that looks in the mass likeso much chaff floating 
on water, or again that has the shape of a wicker basket, in reference, 
probably, to the duck-shaped baskets of old; and (2) a Duck eg. 
Wages srevsa, the Mallard and others. 

12. The first quotation defines the Coot or area as a1Haaa i.e. having 
aa or sectarian mark, faaw, on the face. The bird’s facial white shield 
resembles such a mark. The bill of the Coot is white and far too small 
and thin(1.4”) to be comparable with that of a Crow. Its Hindiname zat 
(fr. Telugu 7, a faa worn by the Hindus of South India, or from Sanskrit 
awdtq corresponding to aq@ of aH) and fewt (fr. Sanskrit faa#, Prakrit 
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feas—Hindi dat; fest in Hindi is such a mark or a spangle worn by 
women on the forchead ) fully support the interpretation of #1#a%a. Emperor 
Jehangir mentions the Coot by the Persian name of ‘‘Qushq-ul dagh” 
(Qashq being the sectarian mark of white sandal worn by the Hindus, and 
‘a spot’) !.. It is immaterial whether the bird is actually known in Persia by 
the name given in the Memoirs but what is certain is that that was how 
the bird’s Indian name was explained to, orrendered, for him, and it un- 
doubtedly helps -to get at the true significance of the epithet #tmava. The 
other two adjectives in the definition indicate the large feet and the dark 
colour of the Coot. 

13. The quotation from the 4a has already been considered earlier 
and it only remains to point out that w#etfaq as ata is no other than the 
Coot and both these terms refer to its gregarious habit. It may also be 
pointed out here that are occurring with g@ in ‘aft or wea literature, 
where the birds that may or may not be caten are discussed, means the 
Coot, but almost all the commentators have missed the true meaning, and 
I need not refer to some of their absurd explanations like, asmeqrets 
fa gar: aedifa gaat gaaway.”? arr aTaarars, however, in his notes on TaITTTa- 
afgat® has frankly stated that he does not know the birds named sage and 
ICT. 

14. The equation “armagedae:” stands for the Coot and not the 
Goose or Duck. yeé7%* means ‘crowded or standing closely together’ and 
not ‘many-teethed’ as assumed by M. Williams. I have not come across 
any reference to the teeth of a Goose in Sanskrii_ though the action of 
their bill and tongue in sifting out food (ef in the sense of dtqa) from 
water is often mentioned. Both the terms of the equation thus mean the 
same thing—‘inoving or living in dense flocks’. 

15. wgrret in “sreesat agrqait” again, refers to the great or large (Het) 
parties (98) in which the birds are always found.' So too wea (moving 
in their thousands) as a descriptive epithet of test is on a par with 
sea as explained above. Lastly 74 may mean a bird that cannot live 
without water as explained in the weameqgyH or it may be a humorous 
reference to the birds in the mass as ‘the devil’s host’. This series of 
adjectives describing the gregarious habits of the Coot may be compared 
with the title of the Buddhist work- aaatfeazax yor ares egg, describing the 
thousands of the virtues of the afaaca aacatfaavac: “aress agg” clearly refers 
to the packed mass of Coots containing hundreds of thousands of indivi- 
dual birds covering the surface of large waters by the square mile. The idea 


1. Memoirs (Translation by A. Rogers, I.C.S.) p. 342. 

2. faarert on araaeraeyfa 1.174. 

3. Ch. 6.1; Bombay Sanskrit Series No.59, Vol.II. Pt. i,1898. 

4. For the use: of am-dfma in this sense see M.Bh. 3.7.18; 5.195.11; 6.56.8 (said 
of an army arranged in 7es2qg). 

5. Compare “Hgrtet fray’ for ‘a friend having a large number of supporters’ 
in eraraa dtfaarx 7.66 (translated by M. Williams). 
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is that the good qualities of Lord aaatfmdzax are as innumerable as the 
Coot birds in a = called #rve-qg. The name wretfaat for the Coot, where 
ate stands for weg, is fully parallel to #reseqg. © 

16. It willbe seen that the majority of the epithets for Coot are 
clever synonyms for the simple terms, agar and azarae of aaa and az, 
and only one, viz., #1 has been actually used in the tafe literature to 
avoid confusion with other bird-names. In the Puranic literature the term 
arveq has been used probably in its homonymous sense i.e. meaning 
both Coots and Ducks particularly in the stock phrase ‘“‘ ga#regaratn{”. 
In the alternative #m@e7 would include both Ducks and Coots by 3am. 
Coots being a permanent feature of all waters including slow-running 
rivers flanked with rushes, canes and reeds there is no mistaking them 
as #1veq in the following :— 


“qaaresaiatian ararfaearerar’ = (Harare)? 
‘“nreusarta teats aa th tara: 


HIAFTATALATH AA CATT: 1” (azariarx) 2 
“Grave wamverta seaatratt 7 

aresafaaratts terartst vette a 1” (<ratatr) 
“fassitaaassita FareHrusaeReH I” (enraqerT, areitave ) 4 
“war afraray ta arevsatgs: ” (qarsge, sa. )° 


17. Because of the Duck-like appearance of Coot when on water, 
the name #rvea has been applied to certain Ducks with suitable adjectives 
(Art. 84-c). 

18. The Water-Cock equals the Purple Moorhen in size but is of a 
slate-grey colour. The bill, the shield on the forehead and the legs are 
red but the shield of the breeding male grows into a long horn. The note 
of the male consists of loud booming calls, chiefly heard in the breeding 
season. It is a skulking nocturnal bird frequenting reedy tanks and is 
known as @I&, rer, or Fist in the vernaculars. It is a very pugnacious 
bird and is often kept by people in Bengal for fighting, and it is from its 
fighting habit that it has been named Water-cock in English (Whistler) . 

19. afsem for wage in weeactee and wearafaaaf can only’ be this 
bird which carries, as it were, a stick-like horn on its head; cf. améte— 
“afseatftatal’——weaaeto i.e., ‘one armed with a stick’ or fighter. ‘It is 
also atafee (% farefa aftefea ae) in the same sense. Yet another very 
expressive.name for the water-cock is s#HaHFA after its booming call notes. 


3,38.20. 
aaa 
3.8.14. 
32.101. 
35.10. 


oe ONS 
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This name contrasts with the ground bird (taqq gaGH), the Crow 
pheasant or Coucal with a similar powerful voice (Art. 37-B). The 
lexical definition for the latter “qaRa: Fenert:’—afaofaattc is.applicable to 
both the birds. awary, p. 159 mentions waHAHA as calling from its nest in 
the reedbed bordering a river but anferay ary refers to it simply as 
HFA in a list of water birds (qa: wrg:) at p. 529. 

20. Sanskrit #rae (Prakrit #ret) from #1 a stick, and 44H ‘a_ curl 
on the forehead’, may well be the present bird, and ifso the name offers 
a better relationship with the vernacular afer or #ra than the name 
alafe..1 atratse in the verse below should be the booming Water-Cock or 
the Black-crested Kalij which too lives in the neighbourhood of water 
(Art. 55) :— 


‘franca wae afaata a | 

arrarataqserts arcafreara au” = aTATTT «All. Ed. 6, 39,11. 
grat or Fatt is the Painted Snipe and these latter would seem to 
have got mixed up with a@tma# asa homonym for two other birds the 
water-cock and the above named Pheasant (#4 Prakrit for black and 
wae a crest). 


1. Lapwings and certain members of the Heron group also share the name arafse 
Arts. 71 and 82. 
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MASKED FINFOOT 


This bird occurs in the most inaccessible placesin the extreme east of 
India, and from its Rail-like characters it would pass for a variety of 


TAPFRE, 
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JACANAS 


1. The two species of Jacana found in India are about the size of a Pigeon 
and entirely aquatic by habit. The Bronze-winged Jacana is of a blackish 
colour with bronzed back. and wings and a stumpy chestunt tail. It isa 
noisy bird specially when a number of them are together and tripping 
about lightly on their extraordinarily long toes on lotus leaves and floating 
vegetation in a*tank and they give an impression of having an irritable 
temper. A flight of them as they move from one part of a tank to another 
reminds one of a flock of Blue Rock-Pigeons despite a pronounced differ- 
ence in their mode of flying. It is the wa-sqia, qa-arad or aT of the 
lexicons : 


HATTA: BGT MAT TAHT AH: ——eraeahe, cwrafra!. 


Sanskrit #it( sae Fafi—aecHeto )is the same as HTM of Sea incorrect- 
ly equated by him with atafte! of gaa (Jeevanand’s Cal. edn.; N. Sagar 
edn, reads #tyat and #fyF which are incorrect). These names are. after 
the bird’s supposed bad temper and correspond to its Prakrit names? like 
alah, HS TH, or HAP. Wad or Wea as a water-bird in Adae-sas, verse 2107, 
is the same as 4a-a7ead in Sanskrit. I have not met with this bird in litera- 
ture. Its Bengali name wa-7ttt may be a corruption from a-at. 

2. The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, on the other hand, is a decidedly 
beautiful bird with a striking plumage of white, gold and brown with 
a distinctive, long, pointed sickleshaped tail which is often held well above 
the water in a beautiful curve. The nesting and other habits of this are 
similar to those of its cousin but in all its actions it is more elegant and 
has earned the poetical name of “The Little white water-Princess”’ in 
English (S. Baker). Ithas a piping note which is rather pleasant and 
musical though it has also a mewing call (hence its names Wt and Hat 
in Hindi). It is the wa-frrafesa (ferave a tail) the long-tailed water-bird or 
Water-Peacock; cf. the Peacock-Snipe for the Painted Snipe (Art. 61) in 
Telugu after the ring ofwhite feathers round its eyes, a character shared 
with the Peacock—ararirg, (Art. 55) of amacerenfa, staferateara, 272, where 


both the ground and the water-Peacocks are prohibited as food : 





i. ection 71 & 82. 
2. aaa ad, +; afaaasra; Heaqraatarge (saearredt srr) 
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gavaaatrsea sarees Tapes: | 


Commentator faaiizat offers a rather curious explanation of the compound 


waeaaferafied: which runs as under: 


“TAM THAT THAT eS | RISA MITA TATHTAA: 
( vi. a@atet:) 1 fraogh are: 1” 


He thus renders the word ¥4 as ‘water-birds like Storks and Herons’, and 
zaa as ‘land-birds like Egrets’, and separates faraftsa:, Peacocks, from both. 
In the first place Storks, Herons and Egrets are all water-birds in an equal 
degree and cannot be separated as proposed, and secondly there is no 
warrant to interpret the simple terms like 3q7 and tt to mean water and 
ground birds. It is submitted that the correct way is to split the compound 
as we-frraftst and taa-frafts, as noted above. The Pheasant-tailed Jacana 
goes by the name of wa-WaK (? Fa-iyT) in Hindi whose ¥qx should mean 
the Peacock (vide F.B.1.). The forms at or 4At for Ay occur in Nepal 
according to Turner’s Nepali Dictionay. a7#qz is thus the same as WaHaX 
or wa-fraftes. 

3. ‘The Pheasants asa group are comprised within the expression 
siassitas stfa (Art. 55) and most of them are characterised by long tails; 
and corresponding to the name ‘Water-Peacock’ we have the name ‘Water- 
Pheasant’ as well, viz. sftassitqs! ‘a water-bird’ in qaqa and at p. 198 in 
qaata. Again, ftasstap in the following examples, descriptions of lake- 
scenary, can only be the Pheasant-tailed Jacana :— 


HrasHarasss TAMAS HEH | —EHAYLMT, BTPAS, 32.101. 
ua ua frarérat unister SaArTs | 
adla Sitassitaisa farifa efaarea: 1 arava aSaret, «3.1149. 
searttafratanfrarasrartast frases tray | 

—TAAFY, 5, above verse 57. 


afaarafaaraf, on the other hand, has mixed up this sfassit¢ with the Wark 
in the following equation : 


Slasstaeg Tare fareerrycaT: | 
Here the first part describes Sfassitq as Weta i.e. as a bird that constructs 
a nest with the wat veriety of watergrass whereas the 7%, which lays it 
eggs in a hollow in the bare ground, only sometimes lines it with dry 
leaves and grass but never with the wat grass. Both the Jacanas on the 
contrary make a nest of rushes and water-grass and place it on floating 
vegetation. watt Sftascita is therefore the same as wafwraftsa and not the 


wate which is supposed to die at the sight of poison (Faecdiaee:; Art. 
55-c). 





1. sffqssita: appears to be a homonym; (i) fam waar sitaafa sass, 
the Peacock Pheasant; and (ii) Staa we Sat sitfaat aq sfassita:, the Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana. 
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4. The @wamarat of Hemacandra has aifaaa for a particular water- 
bird with saa and #waqa as synonyms. These are difficult to solve or 
resolve but if #143 can be analyzed as #14 %% qa Yeaz Talia i.e. an unsteady 
or agitated bird, the name may refer to the Bronze-winged Jacana. Similar- 
ly saq may be explained as #4 @ aa Fae (qq-qq--ee—WaT.). 
atfraat on the other hand may be closer to w4axa¢ and would then refer to 
the other Jacana. In this sense the letter #T would stand for Sanskrit 4-34 
like the #1 in Prakrit #Teré, ‘a water carrier’. If so the synonyms also would 
belong to the Pheasant-tailed Jacana with perhapsa different analysis. 
It is also worth noting that the second line in the following illustrative 
verse in 2aarraat, 2.29 is comparable with the verse from warms 
quoted above : 


aifaair aaa sea safer faces | 

t aaa areractag afesat fa aq IAAT | 
Trans.: People separated from their beloved do cry out of sorrow when 
a cloud dark like the Tamala tree begins to rain, but how strange O 
ariga ! that thou shouldst cry even when thy mate is with thee. 
It is quite possible, however, that #1aqax of the verse is the noisy Browny 


winged Jacana with a predominantly black body and therefore supposed 
to be in sympathy with a dark rain cloud. 











PLATE VII 


Demoiselle Crane 6. Macqueen’s Bustard (or Houbara) 
The Black-necked Crane 7. The Little Bustard 
The Hooded Crane 8. The Lesser Florican 


The Great White or Siberian Crane 9. The Great Indian Bustard 
The Eastern Common Crane 10. The Bengal Florican 
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PLATE IX 


. Rosy Pelican 

. White Stork 

. Black Stork 

. Flamingo 

. Lesser Flamingo 


6. Bearded Vulture 

7. Himalayan Griffon 
8. Scavenger Vulture 
9. Common Peafowl 
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PLATE X 
. Red-tailed Tropic Bird 6. Black Ibis 
. Great White-Bellied Heron 7. Glossy Ibis 
. Indian Reef Heron 8. Spoonbill 
. Bittern 9. Yellow Bittern 


. Giant Heron 10. Little Bittern 
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THE PAINTED SNIPE 


The Painted Snipe is not a Snipe at all but an aberrant type of Sandpi- 
per and as it cannot be fitted in with any well defined group of birds it 
has been separated as a family by itself. Itis one of those few forms in 
which the female is the larger, brighter coloured of the sexes and the 
dominating partner in sexual matters. The females fight for the males and 
challenge one another witha loud note. After a male has been secured 
and eggs have been laid the female entrusts the duties of brooding the 
clutch and rearing the young to her partner and sosoon as she is ready to 
lay again she seeks another partner in the usual manner, and so on. From 
her larger size, handsome colouration and the ways just referred to she 
is often mistaken for the male of the species. These birds inhabit rushy, 
reedy swamps or margins of tanks and lakes up to about 5,000 ft. in the 
Himalayas and at suitable places in the plains. Being birds of crepuscular 
habits they possess, like the Snipe, very large eyes which, unlike the Snipe, 
however, are placed in a forward position. 

The female is olive-brown and bright olive-green, closely barred with 
black above: rich chestnut on the upper breast which is separated from the 
white belly by a blackish-brown pectoral band. A white ring surrounds 
the large eye and is prolonged into a streak behind it. The male has a 
duller plumage, a drab or brown breast and a white belly. The ring round 
the eye is buff. The wind-pipe of the female is longer than that of the 
male, and curves into a full loop, and it thus provides her with a powerful 
voice apparatus, for it is she who does all the calling witha deep mellow 
note. Frank Finn’s remarks about the eyes of the bird, quoted by S. Baker 
in Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon, Vol. I, 132, are very interest- 
ing : “Like Owls, also, this bird has a singularly expressive countenance. 
... On the rare occasions, however when one sees the bird walking about 
at ease, the feathers over the eyes are raised so as to be higher than the 
crown, which gives quite a wide awake expression. In moving about thus, 
the head is carried high, and the bird looks tall and graceful.”” No wonder 
it is called the ‘Peacock Snipe’ in South India because of the beautiful 
plumage of the female and particularly the white ring round her eyes and 
its extension (cf. q#aTaTy; a Peacock). 
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girs as a water-side bird included in the list of ar: in gyq is 
explained by ecemrara as “waragss Walae:—oTlaafaat eft as”, and the seagarT 
also defines the #ita (?4ATT) as a kind of ‘water-quail’ or Snipe : 

“se Het: WATTS: BAT Tears” 

i.e. the water-quail known as #ta is dark above and white on the abdo- 
men. This agrees fully with the description of segurart and there is reason 
to hold that the original #tata has been deliberately or mistakenly changed 
into #Mtw by the scribe to make the name correspond in sense with the 
descriptive epithet varqs. M. Williams gives the forms gata, Fa, Hatta, 
alia, and sare as names of waterbirds. Evidently names of more than 
one bird and some wrong spelling are involved here. 

The Painted Snipe is known as atgtratat (atat a Snipe) in Nepal, 
from Sans. aaaeu, Prak. ateer ‘to descend’ in reference to the bird’s 
descent from higher to lower levels in winter (in Nepal), or from Prak. 
af yen after its mellow call-notes. It is #Mazet (#MTA-FATA-aATT) in 
the Singbhoom district and qaaat_ (swafast) in South India. Taking these 
with the definition in #9 it appears that #tt (Hate) is the Painted 
Snipe, #rrrea is the Water-Cock (Art. 58 ) and possibly also the Black 
crested Kalij pheasant (Art 55 B). . 

ATT as an auspicious bird of afaafaertt and ga of the HurasaH (536) 
are most probably this bird. The beautiful story of the birth of Asgoka’s 
son $uTqt is given in feeqraem? where the new-born child is named ga 
because his eyes were as bright and beautiful as the gta bird’s. That it 
is a water-bird is clear from the following verse :— 

“fetus fers vargas wares | 
gaat aeifa fraresett tarfor carer waver ft i” 
Page 406 
The gama mentions also a lake FTA, in the Himalayas, apparently 
so named, as its shores abounded in these birds. In the afaafaea<? the 
sweet voice of the Lord Buddha is compared with that. of the ata bird 
whose deep mellow note fully justifies the comparison. 

The name fata appears to be analogous to gta for the Red Munia, 
both being derived from the bad or coarser and good or finer reeds or 
grasses (§-bad, aTa-reed or grass, and ga) in which they live and breed. 
It is also possible, on the other hand, to derive the word from $4 we, refer- 
ring to the soft ‘‘kone-kone-kone”’ notes of the Painted Snipe (Tickell). 


1. Chapter 5,44; 13,186 and 21,377. 
2. Pp. 405 et seq. 
3... Gh. 19'357. 
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CRANES 


1. The Cranes are among the largest wading birds with long bills, necks, 
and legs, large broad wings and short tails. They fly with the neck and legs 
straightout like the Storks and since they bear a superficial resemblance to 
them members ofboth the groups are often confounded one with the 
other. They may, however, be readily distinguished from the Storks by 
their graceful form, thin and smaller bills and the fact that the hind toe 
is rudimentary and does not touch the ground. Unlike the Storks, there- 
fore, they are unable to perch on the trees. Another radical difference 
between a Crane and a Stork consists in their breeding habits and the 
nature of the young. Indian Storks always nest on trees and the Indian 
Crane, the Sarus, whose habits have been well known in India, nests on 
ground or in shallow water. The young of a Stork are helpless and must 
remain in the nest until they are well able to fly, whereas the young of the 
Crane are active from the start like young chickens, and follow their 
parents. A majority of cranes have fine trumpeting calls while the Storks, 
having no voice clatter their bills during courtship or when excited. The 
former are mostly vegetarian while the latter feed on fish, frogs, reptiles and 
insects. No Stork or Heron ((a#) is mentioned as a pet-bird in literature 
but the Common Crane and Sarus have ever been favoured as pets. It is 
necessary to stress these differences as the term #I=@ for a Crane has often 
been rendered as a%-faag (a kind of Stork or Heron) in commentaries and 
lexicons.? 

2. Of the seven species of Crane described in the Fauna of British 
India by Stuart Baker only three are regular winter visitors to India and 
one, the Sarus, is a permanent resident over the greater part of the country. 


1. 38 Fea—ale ae eft are —aeaaeagy. 

aea:—aataas:, Ibid. aHae:——aqraeqaa, 

aisai—ata aat xfa ara. Weg aeIga. 

RSA-—-HlT TH; — HLT, —_MeTHeIaA. 

None of the older lexicons connects the 4I=4 with the @HF and it is only from 

a very superficial likeness between a crane and a stork that commentators and 
compilers of present-day lexicons have fallen into the error, Explanations like the above 
should therefore be understood to mean ‘a bird resembling a stork or heron’. 
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Amongst the visitors the commonest and the most numerous are the Com- 
mon and the Demoiselle Cranes. They are powerful fliers and form into 
huge flocks before moving from their breeding grounds in Central Europe 
and Central and Northern Asia and again on their return journey from 
India. They arrive in India in September-October and leave by March- 
April. “The observer who is favourably situated will hear one 
morning aloud clanging call (of the common crane) and looking towards 
the sound will see in the distant sky a vast tangled skein of birds. As it 
approaches it resolves itself into an immense concourse of Cranes flying 
ata tremendous height. The stream of birds travels across the sky like 
an army. ... As they go asingle bird trumpets, answered by others” 
(Whistler). The flight is generally in the form of open V-formation which 
was the model for the #1=a=7g of ancient Indian military science.! They walk 
in a stately manner and “‘are lively and cheerful to a degree, devoted to 
their mates, and addicted to social amusements and athletic exercises, in 
the way of dancing and running and playing with sticks when on the 
ground. ... They display much affection for the young. and are easily 
tamed, often becoming very affectionate” (F. Finn). The great white or 
Siberian crane arrives in much smaller numbers and is fairly common in 
N. W. India and is found as fareast as Bihar. The Hooded crane from 
Japan and Eastern Siberia is a rare visitor to Assam. The Black necked 
crane is canfined to the Himalayas (Ladakh, Tibet etc.) while the 
Burmese Sarus is found in Eastern Assam. 

3. The following information (A) and lexical synonymies (B) bear- 
ing upon their Sanskrit nomenclature may be considered before setting out 
a brief description of the different species and allocating the appropriate 
name or names to each : ‘ 


A. ‘=a, gsnuga, and are for three different species of Crane, and yur 
for the flamingo, are included in the list of ‘wat: or water birds in 


epee. 
RST, FHL, FX and are, as above, in Teaweeafs quoted by wzzera in his 
commentary on a@rifeat, 85.28. 


Bia, wera, FR and area as above, listed with other water-birds 
by aretara in ch. 13, p. 198 where antaatae refers to the flamingo. 


B (i) “sa altea:”—arex, aad, afa. fararafir 
(ii) (a) “Exe: atmes: He ala: Tfwae: ae: | —arafrave 


1. ateari @ufaaiga dfaaa: aera | 
TER Aaa Beqegg trad 7a 1 
apalfaatz, 4.7.279. 
Eagles never fly in formation and ATS is the arrangement of an army in the 


shape of an Eagle on thé wing. 
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(b) ‘<ratsteae: leg: HE TAT HAT: TA: I 
wera sear UAT Uae: | 
waste: qettaaatat: 1” Feat 
(c) “ater: aeag aeeofatr”—aearafararafor 
(iii) (a) “wee: He: Sa” —arAR. 

(b) “Hate: ate: ead Fee: eaTes:——afa, fararafor 
(iv) (a) “gprerged ae: aA, 

(b) “STRAY AET: TAT FORT: FTE T | 


y 


area Sar saaH: Tiarat Haat Hat eaaTEaT Tepe: 1” 
—ata. fararafor 
(c) “areeeg Fag zt wag: ” —farrsiy 
(d) “Sty rug” —aerraett 


(e) “aq merorarcat aenot cha: aTHT 
arpare aifracra: | arerHIe: Genel 1 —aeags 

(f) “arceat cfaan: arat atatgy afoarea:” (afsarea:2-—M.w.) 
“aamvel tba: BrHaTH BiAaera: 1” —usiftave 

(g) “area: eae a Atargfararearc: | 
THIS! Ural UTalsaaeta: 1% ara 


4. The information brought together in section A of the last 
paragraph shows that at least four different varieties of Crane have 
been recognized in literature, viz., >a, greed, (v.l. Fre, Heer), ae, 
and #«. These are actually the best known members of the family since 
the others are of rare occurrence and have not been known to visit India 
during recent times. The attention of classical poets and dramatists has 
been chiefly confined to two of the commonest, the Common Crane and 





1. Sarat HAHA HEU Barat A—HeaTSHt:, as the Sarus Couple is known 


to indulge in love-dance and sport as a preliminary to consummation. This is at the 


bottom of other poetic: epithets like HTH, aIfFaeaa, BTHATH and <faw for ‘the aa 
alone as the breeding crane of India. 


2. Compare Hfdtt for the pomegranate fruit with red seeds. HforaT<t 
(having red-eyes, <#i4a) for the Sarus is out of place in Verse 120 at p. 331 of 
HOTRHTT where the text has suffered mutilation as at other places. 


3. In this synonymy the epithets 9tat, faaweat (having a painted or beauti- 
ful neck), ~#t4a and age hold true of the Sarus Crane while GIs, ACTS 
and HaaetH (blood i.e. flesh-loving) would seem to refer to the beautiful 
white stork which looks like a Small White Crane and feeds on frogs, mice, lizards, 
etc. It has evidently been regarded as a kind of Sarus and included here. No Crane has 
a red bill. The legs of the Sarus and the Great White Crane are merely of a pink colour and 
it is doubtful how far they can be described as t4#aq1@ whereas the white stork has 
a blood-red bill and red legs and feet, the eyes brown. For Storks see Art. 81. 
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the Sarus while the harsh-voiced Demoiselle is mentioned only occasion- 
ally either as $< or simply as ara. * During the later Vedic period when 
the Brahmanas and the Samhitas like the afat, anna, etc. were com- 
piled the Flamingo (Art. 83) and the Common Crane, both very common 
in the North-West and further East, were the first to be named %& or #4 
and #I=4 respectively. It is quite probable that the resident Indian Crane, 
with a trumpeting call similar to that of the Common Crane, was also in- 
cluded within the term #I=9. Later on itcame to be distinguished from the 
Common Crane principally because ofits red head and larger size and name 
awea-ara. The lexicographers, as seen from the synonymies collected in 
section B, have since maintained the distinction between the Common Crane 
as #I=4 and the Indian Crane as ar@ or wen and treated the other species 
of Crane simply as varieties of the Sarus. The next step was probably to 
separate the Demoiselle as $x, arty area, and wHtz, the Great White 
Crane as 9Sst-, or %4a-aree, and the Black-necked species as atrHvs-aTeA as 
we shall presently see. That is how we find #§ and #=4 put together and 
all the rest either defined as ara or put under that namein mixed synon- 
-ymies like those in B (f), (g), and (h). At the same time a vague con- 
sciousness that they were all allied forms, i.e. were merely varieties of #4 
was also present and we have a name like av-#=a for the Demoiselle 
with a harsh note quite unlike that of the trumpeting Cranes, and the 
Sarus proper described under the name of #1=@ in the second introductory 
chapter of the warm. The Buddhist work feeqraata (circa 300 A.C.) has a 
verbal form #=afa from root #1=4 for ‘trumpeting ofan elephant (M.W., 
Appendix) which makes it highly probable that the term #1>4 was applied 
ptincipally.to such Cranes as have a trumpeting call note. 

5. The first equation with #& and #1=4** as synonymous terms, though 
slightly incorrect, may be taken to imply that they refer to two birds 
possessing some features in common. The name qe-a>4 (H>a-aifecaTed araa#:, 
to be crooked or to shorten) stands for a bird capable of curving or 
contracting some important part of its body, e.g. a long and flexible neck, 
and #4 (444 atefaxer) for one resembling the %a. Allied to root #4 
is the root ¥q which means ‘to curve or bend’ and also ‘to sound’. Root 
"8, again may have contaminated the root #>4 and the idea of ‘making a 
sound’ is perhaps involved in or associated with the word #=4. During 
the later afgat and aT@m period %% and 44 meant Flamingo, and #1>4 the 





* Illustrative passages from literature are quoted later on. 


**The rendering of aa and ssa as “the curlaw on snipe” in the Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects is pure guesswork and wholly incorrect. For Curlaw and Snipe see 
Art. 72. 


Similarly the entry—‘an osprey’ against #1>a on the authority of some lexicon 
in M.W. is incorrect and is due to a misunderstanding of the name #%< which means 
both a crane (the ¥9¢q< *#ISa) as well as the fishing Eagles including the Osprey 
(Arts. 50 and 52). 
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Common Crane, the former having a very long and flexible neck and the 
latter along neck and a powerful voice: 


(i) was: ett eaftad axethyeal fat i at. #. 19.73 
(ii) sarfreat ary | Ibid. 24.22; Fat. F. 3.14.3 
) seat atfrears | Ibid. 25.6 
(iv) ier agerd : (araq) | oretatafaag. 2.22 

) 


( ill 


\ 


(v) ane way | AWSTATEMT, 11.10.19 
(vi) sea: thafra que gatceatarrer | facasait atrga,2.2.44 


In the first three of the above passages %&% and 44 refer to the Flamingo 
as a long necked bird having the power of separating #t from ava (Art. 
83). The others refer to the Common Crane with a loud and sonorous 
trumpeting call which is the relevant element in each case. According to the 
commentary on Aphorism, 11 of the amearaq@aa the arfaaat hymns have to 
be recited in a tone lying between the saiz (low) and the 4 (high) 
defined as at or #I=4 which would seem to connect the bird and its name 
asa with the ae (4 to cry) or high note. 

6. The synonymies in B (ii) describe the #t=a birds as ‘birds of the 
autumn’ (axfeeq) and ‘flying in formation’ (df#ra<), while isa WT 
with a ‘harsh voice’ (ate, q7eax).). The epithets aa>q (curved or bent 
bill) ,~#a# (having red in the plumage), Waatz (living on minute water 
plants) and gyst@aaa (lotus-eyed) belong to the Flamingo, regarded as a 
kind of#t=a. The equations in B (iii) exclusively refer to the ax #I=4,* the 
Demoiselle Crane, as ##%Z corresponding to its Hindi name, #efeat, both 
after its call, ‘kurr-kurr-kurr’ (=H FaHaed ted HTTA—aeaHeT. ). The series in 
B (iv) contains a mixed list of names and adnouns apparently for the 
Sarus alone but including the Great White Crane (gs¥aga, water), the 
Black-necked (tw#s) and even the White Stork (w#agrs) regarded as a 
ara allied to the Great White Crane (Art. 81). All these will be dealt 
with more fully when we take up the individual species for consideration. 
Returning to the term #=4 which is also specific for the Common Crane 
it is to be noted that in later literature it has been utilized as a base for 
coining the names of some Storks, Herons and also the Flamingo, all 
sharing the common feature of a long and flexible neck with a #I=4 or 
Crane; and which have happily been described as #=afaat (resembling the 
ait>a in general outline) by aaa at 4.48 of his book.We thus have aa #tea 
for the Purple Heron; 44a a= for the Bitterns and Night-Herons ( Art.82); 

afa alt= for the Spoon-bill (Art.79);. afta at=a for the Black Stork; and 
wey alsa for the Flamingo (Art.83), and finally the Open-bill Stork has 
been mentioned simply asa #4 in the following:— 


*Marathi #c#lat is directly from Sansk. @<alq for this Crane. 
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“apa ged EParaq: weanaeagd 1” 
aatica, Page 14 


The phrase #faaay describing the attitude of the bird in action is worth 
noting, for it strengthens the derivation of #aand ata from %& to ‘curve 
or bend’. Similarly the term att means (i) a water-bird in general, e.g., 
in “arqarea’’—aarafear, 70.59 and azar: of eeagara, p. 331 and usfrave, 
p. 471; (ii) any Crane and specifically the Indian Sarus according to the 
rule “avaratsfi fart ada’ ;* (iii) a Goose in agwara=ae, 9.1,145; 359 and in 
fagaraaa, 12.44 (cf. also ‘aargareat g@, from the weerta quoted by aeaweq 
in his commentary on the latter), That the Indian Crane, though popularly 
named as aT@, was known to be akind of ala is clear from the story of sage 
arettfe, cursing, out of righteous indignation, the fowler who killed the 
male ofa pair of #I=4 birds engaged in love on the sands of the aat : 


qaqa J feat aearafaay | 
qe Wiareda AaaATehTeaTy | 
a wfrartargy seat wera | 
ara & fred qoear wera went freq I 
faq ofaat at faster aearfeor | 
arasirar** ada ofa afett + 11 
WATAT, 1.2,9-12 


The poet’s description of the birds possessing a beautiful voice and a red 
head leaves no doubt as to their identity with the Indian Sarus which, it 
may be pointed out, is the only resident and breeding #1=4 of India. Despite 
the extended use of the terms #l=4 and aa, and the mixed synonymies 
noticed above, it is, however, possible to determine the names and epithets 
appropriate to the different species of Crane found in India with a very 
fair degree of approximation and an attempt is made in this direction in 
the following paragraphs. 

7. The Eastern Common Crane (45”) is a medium sized Crane of a 
light to rather dark grey colour with long neck and legs. The bald crown 
is black in front and red behind, the bill dull green and the legs black. 
The eyes are red, brown or even yellow (F. Finn), The tertiary plumes of 
the wing are particularly well developed, long and loose textured which 
this Crane, more than others, has the power of raising and showing off 
though all Cranesdo so toa more or less degree. Elegant in form and 





*This rule applies equally to the specific name of #I=4 for the Common Crane as 
against the gencral meaning of the term—‘any Crane’. 

** TH, the author of the fa@HeqieqT on tWatTaT (Bombay edition) had 
apparently .no clear idea of the #I=q for he explains it as a bird having a red crest like 
the Common Cock—gagelaamina mas Taqstqadt which is incorrect. No Indian 
Crane has a crest. 
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carriage, it is “the Crane par excellence’, occurring in flocks, often of 
large size, throughout North India and south to Deccan in the cold 
weather. It is very destructive to the crops. Like the Sarusit has a very fine 
trumpeting call, uttered both on the ground and in flight. It is known as 
gea (fr. #4) and gaT* in Hindi and being the commonest Crane of 
North India is the #I=4 proper of Sanskrit literature. In the following 
examples the wailing cries of hundreds of women have been compared 
with the trumpeting calls coming from large flocks of the Common 
Crane, but due to the nature of the simile and poetic necessity the 


birds have been mentioned in the feminine gender (#I>4?) : , 


wasy atat dare: BiSatrafaa cea: | wean, 2.39.40 
aarifaa artat fraeeda was | 
AAMT HET Ala BAA ASAT: || Ibid. 2.76.21 


According to waeHfa, 12.64 a person stealing cotton-fabrics is condemned to 
be reborn asa #i=4 (#taiaatatd FIAT), the reason for which would seem to 
lie in the long disintegrated tertiary plumes drooping gracefully over the 
short tail of the bird. The grey colour of hand-spun and hand-woven 
cotton fabrics is an additional reason for selecting the Common Crane with a 
grey plumage. In the alternative #tifaarda may mean a long warp prepared 
with yarn ready to be placed on the loom for weaving. This would seem 
to agree with “wa-ai=aq” of amsq ato 13.9.17 based upon the flight of 
Cranes in long skeins. The Demoiselle and the Common Cranes both appear 
to travel together (Whistler) and this is borne out by the following passage 
relating to their return journey from India:— 


warqartey AeMalat 
gmfa ! gar: gferarfa ger: | 
Tar: TA ATTA ERT: 
a aan: araTafasr: —efeaT, 2.95.13 


The ‘areat’ are the atatgareat:, the Demoiselles flying in mixed formations 
with the Common Cranes: The phrase #=aq7 is worth noting in 
connection with both “wa: al=aq”" and amtwarday. 

8. The Sarus or Indian Crane (58") is a huge french-grey bird with 
the bare head and upper neck of a red colour, becoming bright scarlet 





*The story of the gfergfaad related in APTA, 7.2.50-56 is clearly based upon 
that of the @lsafaq in the wWaray. There it is the female (@fergt) which is 
trapped by a fowler and the male cries and bewails his own and his young ones’ lot. In the 
mean time he too js killed with an arrow by the fowler. The Common Crane is known as 
“Kulanga” (Kulangi in F.g.J.) or perhaps as ‘Kulinga’ in Telugu and the author would 
seem to have used the Telugu name for purposes of the story though the word #1># is also 
used in the Wad. The use of the Telugu name of the Common Crane probably goes 
to show that the author was a South-Indian. The great Sanskritist, C. V. Vaidya, also held 
a similar opinion which is recorded by Winternitz in his History of Indian Literature, Vol.1, 
p. 556, fin. 3, Calcutta, 1927. 
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during the breeding season. The legs are pink, the eyes red, and the bill 
of agreenish-colour. The Sarus is ‘always tobe found in pairs usually 
accompanied by the last hatched young” and hence the Sanskrit name or 
adnoun faafaq or aa for it. “They are most affectionate birds, pairing 
for life, and if one is killed the grief of the other is quite distressing’ (S. 
Baker). Salim Ali, an authority on Indian bird-life and a keen observer, 
remarks that the devotion of a pair of Sarus to each other has earned 
them a degree of popular sentiment amounting to sanctity, and if one of 
apair is killed the survivor haunts the scene of outrage for weeks calling 
distractedly, and has been known to pine away to death. Emperor 
Jehangir also relates in his Memoirs a most pathetic and touching example 
of a Sarus sitting continuously and without food upon the bones of its mate 
so much so that when the dying bird was lifted up its breast was found 
to have been eaten into by worms and maggots. It was such knowledge 
o the Sarus that made arettf# lose his temper with the fowler who killed 
one of a pair of them. The reason why the exemplary conjugal devotion 
of the Sarus has not received poetical recognitionin Sanskrit literature, 
excepting the Ramayana, is to be found in the fact that the similarly 
devoted w#aT# couples (the Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy Duck, Art. 
84 C) would seem to have gripped the imagination of the Indo-Aryans 
from the Vedic times as both the Rgveda and the Atharva-Veda mention 
them in couples. It is therefore more than probable that the Indo- 
Aryans were already familiar with them before they got to know the 
Sarus whose habitat does not extend beyond the Indus.* 

9. The Sarus Cranes are essentially birds of well watered open plains 
and avoid hills, forest country and desert lands. Their flight is powerful 
but they rise slowly and seldom fly at any great height from the ground 
(Salim Ali). Like all Cranes they indulge in dancing. more so in the 
breeding season than at other times, which is much less graceful than their 
dignified quiet walk (S. Baker). The call is a fine trumpet uttered morn- 
ings and evenings, and if the pair happen to feed apart during the night 
they keep in touch by constantly calling to each other as the waT# couples 
also do. They are much less gregarious than other Cranes and move from 
their favourite grounds in small flocks only if forced by drought or other 
cause and at such times they adopt the usual V-shaped flight. 

10. Lexical adnouns for the Sarus are weam* *, armed, frafad, Afrares, etc. 
These are self-explanatory but the name 7A@ for the male and ar for 
the female Sarus call fora few remarks, a4 as a bird-name is a homonym 
and belongs to (i) the Great Bustard who bellows like a bull (aga a¢fa- 


*The Burmese Sarus is very similar to the Indian but is of a darker colour. Being 
more of a forest-bird it flies much higher and is far moe shy than our Sarus. It occurs in 
Eastern Assam. The call, like that of his Indian cousin, is a beautiful trumpet—‘‘a fine 
sound when it rings out in the early dawn of a clear Indian winter morning”’ (S. Baker). 
Its Assamese name is #t4T (HCI —FISa ). 

**qeqU, one possessing a distinctive mark (484), e.g.a red or white head 
contrasting with the body colour; also ‘handsome or beautiful’—aeHu: at: wrarge 
asin afa. fararaftr. 
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Art. 63), and (ii) the Bittern with a booming call in reed beds by the 
water-side (afa aa aefa-Art. 82). In the latter sense the name may well be 
applied to the Sarus as well but as the lexicons have no feminine form of 
waz and give W-ret* instead for the female there is good reason to believe 
that the proper name or adnoun for the Sarus is wand not até. 
Fortunately however the fasyaafax mentions this name: 


“qafrateateqer, wWearaftfradary” —1.151.44 


y 


The confusion between Wand Az is probably on a par with fran 

and fran for the faratree (M.W.) and isdue to a graphical error of 
copying from MSS in an older script. The correct names for the male and 
female Sarus should thus be w= and afar in the sense that a couple per- 
form their marital rites on the ground: af qat Saree at geared ger. * * 


11. A few of the Siitras of Apastamba dealing with the question of 
particular birds permitted or not permitted as food are as below: 


“Hagel fafreromrgy”— 1.5.17.32 
“OAT: TSR —— ay 5 op SB 


“b ” 


Reig: 25 99 99 34 


“Sq HATHATTIIA — 5, ,, ,, 35 


“STM TT AMAT ANTI ” ,, 5, », 36 


The last aphorism quoted above permits three categories of birds as food, 
viz., (a) the Flamingo, (b) the Common Crane, and (c) the Hornbill, but 
makes an exception in favour of as", i.e. the Sarus Crane. Both Hara- 
datta in his ysaatzi@t and Dr. Bahler in his translation (S..B. E: Vol. 2, 
64-65) have missed something in explaining this particular aphorism. 
area ft being an unknown thing to both, they have treated it simply as 
an adjective of a7 and translated the compoud literally as the “‘leather- 
nosed Lakshmana”’ thus creating a non-existent curiosity, ‘a leather-nosed 
Sarus’. For ats fra as the Hornbill see Art. 42 and for 7, the Flamingo, 
Art. 83. As regards the correct interpretation of the a@ itself it will be 
noted that Sitras Nos. 32 and 33 permit the whole of the fafte< and sg 
classes of birds as food subject to only one exception in each case. Sitras 34 and 
35 are entirely prohibitory while No. 36, as suggested by Bithler and Hara- 


*Lexicons do not give the masculine form of  qTArat. 


**Substituted for ‘afa wa aradifa’ of weqHeiaa. It will be noticed that my ex- 
planation of the term is based on the quotation from the Ramaya®a given in para. 5. 
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datta, each in his own way, permits some and _ prohibits one or 
more of the birds named in the list.* Reading Sitra 36 with No. 34 
Biihler is of opinion that the mainly vegetarian, and therefore 
not #4, 44 and #7 are permitted and the araire-aeaq (singular) 
is disallowed. On the other hand Haradatta holds that the latter 
alone is permitted and both #4 and #i=a are disallowed. Now that 
we know that arefrt too is a particular bird and that one was 
sacrificed to god fast as a most favourite dish of his (Art 42), Bihler’s 
interpretation is obviously the correct one and we have only to add the 
Hornbill to the Flamingo and the Common Crane to complete the list of 
three great birds permitted, leaving out the we7 (aT) as an exception. 
This finds support from a somewhat similarly worded Siitra in another 
Smrti which permits atetora with fafere birds like fafax, 74x, etc. :— 


cfamfeafatartastrsararettra 
aararearareoraat: Tay farferer: | atearrareqta, 1.5.154 


Here, it will be noted, the first five out of the six fafte< birds including the 
ara tra (same as aterfort) are permitted while the last, viz., the aren (the 
Great Bustard, Art. 63) is not allowed. All Cranes are good eating and 
the reason for the exception in favour of aeq, the Sarus, is to be found in 
the extraordinary devotion observed between the Sarus couple which has 
endeared them to the Indians from very ancient times.** Itis also worth 
noting that poet arcdif# includes #t=4 and #x< but not the Sarus in the list 
of water-birds recommended as food by *a# to Rama when the latter 
made a long halt at the Pampa lake (para. 15 below). 

12. The Hooded Crane (35") is of a dark grey colour with the neck 
and the whole head except the bald red crown, pure. white in contrast 
with the rest of the body colour. The bill is yellowish horny, the eyes 
orange-brown, and the legs horny-black (Finn) though the colours of 
these parts are slightly different according to the F.B.J. Breeding in 
Eastern Siberia and Japan it migrates south to China and in smaller 
numbers to Eastern Assam within Indian limits. It is possible that in the 





*The fasupdfgat, chapter 51, disallows all five-toed animals and all birds 
except these expressly named — “aMameaTTTaqEtat IaqTaaiat Aa 


tTaqraad | fafafafearaasafamaasd ofa-ararrt array.” 
** The voice and sight of a Sarus couple are amongst the best of auguries : 
gcerafafe: anearg feet aarcadafaataat | 
qearer 9S frac + wedq freacadtee Te ca FEAT Il 
aa afverarrart warrant qrdisteaset | 
eat aragaas gare serfs aera 
ada, 8.9-10, p. 234. 
The first and fourth quarters of the second verse furnish an- additional clue to the 


significance of the adnoun atfqaeatH (beloved of the pleasure-secker) for the Sarus. 
See f..n. 1, ps 311. 
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long past it travelled further west and was known to the ancient Indians, 
may be even as an aviary bird in Royal establishments. The 72am ana 
according to Haradatta on the ammeata a44qa, 1.5.17.36 quoted and discussed 
in para. 9 above, is of two kinds, one with a white head and the other 
with a red head: : 


“Mat atfedt at aot gat t weATT: 1” 


The waqea, or %areca—-aeMT should therefere be the Hooded Crane and 
the aHferqdq-or weaneat—aeAT the Sarus i.e. the Indian Crane. The Hooded 
variety being a bird of rare occurrence the #44 of the Sitra in question, 
as already pointed out in para. 9, must be taken to be the well known 
Sarus. 

13. The Black-necked Crane (about 46”) is slightly larger than the 
Common Crane and is known to breed in Tibet and Kokonor, not very 
far from India, and Frank Finn says that it may be expected to visit 
India in winter (How to Know the Indian Waders, p. 67). The body 
plumage is greyish white and the whole of the head, neck and tail black. 
The bill is horny-grey or-green, iris yellow and the legs black. The bare 
skin of the crown is dull red. Like the Common Crane it has a trumpet- 
ing call. The breeding grounds of the Bar-head Goose also are the lakes 
of Ladakh and Tibet and if the ancients knew, as they certainly did, the 
home and habits of the Goose they must have known this Crane as_ well, 
and the tas ater of the mixed synonymy, B (iv) (f) quoted above from 
aeqg and ararafe, should be this Black-necked Crane. It is mantioned with 
the Ruddy Sheldrake, the Bar-head Goose, the Pin-tail Duck, and other 
healthy and happy-looking water-birds (‘wHWaTe:’) *as giving character to 
a Himalayan scene in the faye under the name of ataera ala **: 


wifad aRaTaTa: BTeragare fa: 
THMaa: Bled AteareHeae weed: 
The second exafeat, adtars, 22.59 


This Crane is therefore the tras area or Altera FIST. 


14. The Great White Crane (54”) comes next after the Sarus in size 
and is mentioned as the aerea with the #4 and ara by Taare (Para. 
3 A). It is pure white throughout except for the wing-quills which are 
black. The naked skin of the head is reddish, eye pale yellow, bill brown, 
and legs pink. Breeding in Siberia it visits North India in winter in small 
flocks. A large number of them was caught and taken to the Calcutta 


*The Indians Saras is not a hill-bird and the compound SAwWaT<t# must be 
translated as above. 

**eaeq also means ‘the neck’, “ae: eera”—fasactaqata. Compare . (<q- 
ceraaa:, fageerasat: for the neck-mane. 
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market about the year 1916-17 (Finn). They feed more exclusively on 
water-plants than do other Cranes and do not attack crops. Closely 


associated as it is with weedy tanks and Jheels it has been regarded as a 
kind of are and its specific names, Fort, Feuer, Warer (“aa Yar” —sAaz, 
hence ‘%a-atTea’—‘the White-Sarus’), and gseug (geet aa ara at @afa*—- 
‘one heard calling near about water or in the sky’) have been assimilated 
with those for the ar in the lexicons. Its call isnot atrumpet but a 
soft one which is syllabified in its Hindi name ‘Kare-khar’ repeated rapidly 
but rather softly (S. Baker). It will be seen that the Hindi #tta<* *corres- 
ponds closely to Sansk. #€¢X which is synonyous with or an adnoun for 
the gsew@ in aac. Not having a #2 or #=aeat (a trumpeting call) it is 
not one of the #=4 birds whose loud notes are discussed in para. 17 below. 
It is rarely found on dry land and the name gs#g as explained above is 
fully justified. a4 and |¥%q mention it by this name. 


15. The Demoiselle Crane (33”) is the smallest #=@ of India but very 
elegant both in form and demeanour. Unlike others it has a fully feathered 
head and wears a pair of pure white aigrettes springing from the region 
of the ear and projecting beyond the head in a beautiful downward curve. 
The crown is grey but the rest of the head and neck including the very 
long and lanceolate ornamental plumes overhanging the breast are black 
while the wings and the greater wing-coverts are blackish. The rest of the 
body plumage is grey. The bill is dull green, eyes bright red and the legs 
black. It arrives in India crossing the Himalayas about October and 
returns in March-April in huge flocks, flying across the skies in broad 
bands often a mile or more long. It does not stay for any length of time 
in North Indian plains except as a passage migrant but makes straight for 
the peninsula where it attacks the rice and other crops. The call is a 
harsh ‘kurr-kurr-kurr’ distinctly heard below as a flock passes very high 
overhead. Epithets like aveat and at refer to its harsh voice contrasting 
with grax for the trumpeting Sarus, and it is the wyeat-or @t-aioa, FX, and 
watz of the lexicons corresponding to seat (at#i=a)in Marathi, gf, Few 
and #eefeat in Hindi for it. The ferdtrezarr also renders tz as ‘a kind 
of ara’. It is also the atarg area of the lexicons because it is the darkest 
coloured crane of India. Like the Common Crane the Demoiselle too is 
a luxury for the table and is much sought after by sportsmen who call it by 
the name of @# (Prakrit #=a, accepted as Sanskrit in afw. fara. as v. 1. for 
#i>q). Its flesh was appreciated in ancient India as well and we find t4a 
advising Rama to kill and eat the rich and fat Geese and Ducks, Coots 


*Compare “a@g—h Fer gate’ aaa Zyat on aa. See also aH for the 
Ruddy Goose in M.W. and compare 44TH and aalg A—uttering a call like that of 
a cart-wheel (Art. 84). 


**Tt is distinguished in Hindi as #14} ye, the Chinese Crane from $47 the 
Common Crane. 
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(erat :, Art. 58), the Common and the Demoiselle Cranes frequenting 
the Pampa Lake: 
“Fa Gat: HAT: ASAT: FCT FT WAT | 
x x x 
qafrsstrare eqaieatsart wafers 1” 
Ramayana, 3.73.12-14. 


Some thoughtless commentators have unfortunately rendered car: as ‘frogs’, 
as for example, in faamétat, Nirnayasagar edition, Bombay, 1930. , 
16. The identifications made in the preceding paragraphs are sum- 
marized below: 
. The Eastern Common Crane—i=a, 
. The Hooded Crane—saaqdat—or aAeTH TENT, 
. The Black-necked Crane— 4travs area or atrera asa, 
. The Great White Crane—¥re3—arg <-ara; Tons a, 
. The Sarus or Indian Crane—taaaea wean, (Graz) area 
6. The Demoiselle Crane — §&, 42, at-7IF4, TaT-aR 


ao fw NO = 


17. As ther€ is reason to believe that Sanskrit scholars have very hazy 
and often mistaken ideas about the #I=4 and his cousins, barring of course 
the well known Sarus, and particulary as Dr. $.C. Law, F. Z. S., misled by 
the rendering of #=4 as #faam in Bengali in weenetgH, has identified the 
ait=a of Poet Kalidasa with the Pond-Heron or Paddy-Bird (Ardeola grayii) 
in his well known book, ‘Kalidaser Pakhi? (in Bengali), page 93, it is 
neceasary to add a few more words about the voice of the #4 described 
by Kalidasa as a far carrying resonant sound (#I=4 fate). The Pond-Heron 
known in Bengal as ‘koncha-Baka’ “‘is a silent bird but invariably utters a 
low, hoarse croak as it rises, whilst at night, when the colonies settle down 
to roost, there is a considerable amount of querulous croaking and flutter- 
ing’ (S. Baker in F. B. J.). Neither the occasional low croak nor the 
querulous croakings on the trees can come anywhere near the sonorous 
trumpeting calls coming from a flock of Common Cranes feeding in the 
rice fields or flying in formation high up in the air. The powerful and 
far-reaching call of the #4 has indeed been stressed in the following 
description of a particular way of reciting a 4a: — 


“qearaerge —afea. afeat, 2.5.11. 


where the adjective avaz refers to its high note. amar commenting on 
“ara atea:”— ibid. 5.5.12 describes ta as arenas: ofetfaste:, i.e. a parti- 
cular bird with a very loud call. At a sacrifice to secure heaven to the 
host (asa) the @@ priest must pronounce the exclamation a9 in a very 
loud tone:—“s=4: #l=afaa age gate catarrer”—fecortat ataga, Pt. 8, 21.2.44. 
Again, #fatat (at=aeaz) has been explained as follows in afaarresi:— 
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“slaraa Wat: aU Aer a Tay | Alaedta Haugh | Baas 
amar fafatasfs deemenrdt cat aet t sara: | ahaeeaTty 
fagiferaty 1” 

} Sub Voice #148. 


“eal AAT wen siara Hear | ——“AgaT AAT West eTHAT 


fratian: alataa agentfacate agatarferara”| 
" Ibid. Vol. 5. pp. 1445-46. 


The #1=4 mountain in the Himalayas is described as resounding with the 
loud calls of the #=4 birds: 


“al oa werary*: aterarefratfeay |” MBh. 9.46.84. 


The trumpeting of elephants in pain or when wounded with a shower of 
sharp arrows: 

“amen wearaafa’—oareraTa, 3.5, (p. 385); 

“aaa farertisa areratfagat wat: '” MBh. 7.20.52. 


The sharp neighing of a spirited war-horse: 


“aaaq feysata @feayq” 1 aecifeat, 97.7. 


18. A selection from literature, illustrative of the associations and 
habits of these birds as also in support of the earlier remarks that the term 
ara (a with area, having a loud call) has been used not only for the Sarus 
but also for other Cranes, is given below: . 


“sent fod acara ateaer oftade 
at gaa BAT ATTATS Tarhed 7 1 ** 
eHraquan, BAiaT Gs, 33.182 


The arrival of the Cranes in autumn and their flight in formation: 


praeeaararnt wea sAfeatsHaC | MBh, 3.183.10 
aaaafrana: weTATaTTaa: 

aferg feraen: Het CT: Te a: | RIA 4.18 
HSA AUVs WIT BMT TATA | MBh. 7.139.33. 
geal v fare ale wafaaearers | 

arearaaase faerararaat fret waa, 4.30.5. 


*weMy: alfata: aloaarefaarfed sod wacat fry¥z——is the principal sentence. 

**This statement is based upon facts observed by the ancients that the migratory Geese, 
Swans, and Cranes avoiding the higher Himalayas pass through the valleys one of which is 
known as the #l>a<req. 
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qaea: aefe Fara arararatfaareay | afaaa, 3.55.19. 
AMAA THAT AKT: AT TaTFAT | Ibid. 3.55.95 


waa in the last line clearly stands for the *4are7 (the Crane known by the 
name of a, ‘the white’) or the Great White Crane, for no Hawk or 
Eagle is known to fly in numbers or in formation (vita). ‘ara’ asa 
bird of the autumn, wait, in the above passages is synonymous with #1=4, 
for the Sarus proper is not a winter visitor (wefea-t) with us nor does it 
fly very high or in large formations. The Demoiselles may also be intended 
by the term are. 

19. Small numbers of Sarus, flying low in V-form have been compared 
to a decorative festoon hanging in a curve over an arch-way in one of the 
most beautiful similes of Kalidasa: 


aia frags aTaay | 
area: tafreie: vafagataardt : 1 Tam, 1.41 


But the poet would seem to be indebted for the beautiful picture to the 
following from the Ramayana: 


farzarfrsearta WacaT TalsaT ATM ATAG EH: | 
aa: THTaTata Mera araraeaT Afads ATAT I 4.30.48. 


A very large flight of Cranes, probably the Demoiselles, called arcatfaa in 
the text, is beautifully described in the following verse: 


araritaracdaer faasrararsy TacTaTaaaA, 4.2. 


The charming association of the Common and the Demoiselle Cranes with 
the larger rivers, the Common and the Sarus Cranes announcing their 
presence in the wheat and barley crops covered by the heavy morning 
mist, their undisturbed happiness in the rice- fields combined with a cloud- 
less autumn, crystal waters and smiling flowers—all these have been re- 
called with affection. The ancients loved their birds and did not grudge 
them a share in the rich bounties of mother earth: — 


AAAS: HCCA TART: | 
Gfraraaaritt Talat TT TST I WATT, 4.30.63 


Wert sragrorrararratrar (AdrL) | MBh. 3.64.113. 
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arreoaaas saad FT | 

mradsafed aa vais: alaaret:* ul TATA, 3.16.16. 
ATS SY BATATIATTIVST 

faface caohay aay wa Aa | afMaM, 2.16.21. 

wards FANE Baeat wifes fasseay | wars, 4.30.53. 


The Common Crane and the Sarus were among the pet birds of Royalty, 
e.g., the palaces of Queen Kaikeyi and Crown-Prince Rama had them: 


qaagaaaad Boaaeaaay | warm, 2.10.12. 


arasa aqta farefgfaafaay 1 Ibid. 2.15.34. 
The well-known hetaera, aa-aaat, of H=aefem maintained a large aviary 
induding the ara as a domestic pet: 


“aastt Teneeral Fa saea: Tarefer Tearcar:** 1” 


Act 4, after verse 28. 


*Compare the appreciative remarks of S. Baker quoted in the footnote to para. 8. 
**This would seem to contain an ironical hit at the institution of eunuchs in Royal 


harems. 
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BUSTARDS , 


1. This family of birds is a link between the Cranes on one side and 
the Plovers on the other, the Stone Plovers being intermediate between 
them and the Plovers proper. Bustards are endowed with large wings and 
stand rather high on the leg; have small heads but rather long necks. 
They are ground birds affecting dry open country or grass lands. With 
broad and flat backs, their carriage, with neck and legs perpendicular to 
the body, is peculiarly their own The larger birds of the group fly 
heavily like herons but with necks and legs stretched out like the Storks, 
and “in genera! superficial appearance they are perhaps, most like the 
gallinaceous birds, especially in regard to their heads and wings” (Stuart 
Baker). When disturbed they run at great speed. Their young, like the 
common fowl’s, are hatched covered with down, and can run about 
almost immediately after leaving the egg. Six species of Bustard occur in 
India, three of them as winter migrants and three as permanent 
residents. 

2. The following Sanskrit names refer to these birds some of which, 
being crested, have been regarded as a kind of Peacock :- 


mag and are (ate- a field or open plain, therefore, a bird that fre- 
quents these) as fafes< birds in aww and anae. These two 
names belong to the Great Bustard and the Florican respectively 
as we shall see presently. 

aiedes and aq (pied, or a horse) as yqz and faft#< respectively in 
aaa. These are the Great and the Little Bustard respectively. It 
is interesting to note that Persian ‘kodan’ like army also 
means both ‘a Bustard’ and ‘a pack pony’. 


Tes, in M. Williams is an adnoun for the Great Bustard; 

gues, adnoun for avg the Little Bustard, in #e7g. where Tews and 
faafaat are listed with synonyms for az. 

agauta, in the Synonymous list for a Peacock in afa. fararafr the same 
as TRS, 

faaagz, a kind of Peacock in M. W. is the Houbara. 
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ave, v.l. Twes, incorrectly for fartat in fasreda. This and the next three 
names refer to the Great Bustard again; cf qe for a kind of 
Peacock in M. Williams, the same as #wWem. 


wea, (Desert-Stork) a kind of Crane in M. W. 

aren, a fafeet bird in ater apf, 1. 15.154. 

fadtra, a kind of Cock (#4%2 faaig per Sayana on @. afga, 5.6.22)and vaaae,* 
also per Sayana on @. wart 3.9.10. 

faafaa, a kind of bird in a@44et. This and the next three names belong to 
the crested Bengal Florican. 


faafaet, in the list of Peacock-names in af. fararafir. 
qvated, in wifteeea, 7.12; 
ureafa, in frararcétat on ataaeraeqfa, 1.175. 


asafret, in gaa, 1.7.10. This is the lesser florican. 

3. The Eastern Great Bustard is a winter visitor to the extreme 
North-West of the country. The fully grown male attains a length of three 
and a half feet and weighs up to 30 pounds. The Great Indian Bustard 
is larger and heavier with a wing-span of eight feet and weighs up to 40 
pounds. He is in fact the largest and the heaviest land-bird of India 
corresponding to the elephant as the heaviest land-animal. The plumage 
is deep buff above finely vermiculated with black, the general effect 
being a rufous brown which is well described as “afet at’? in aeqgatT 
while the neck and under parts are white with a black band across the 
lower breast. The head carries a recumbent black crest. This magni- 
ficent bird occurs in pairs or parties in semi-desert land and about 
cultivation in the Punjab, Sind, Rajasthan, Kathiawar, etc., and the 
stately Cock can be spotted from a distance from its long white neck as 
he proudly struts about. He has an inflatable gular-pouch connected 
with a small opening beneath the tongue. The call ‘usually uttered 
before daylight, is a booming cry, not unlike adistant shout” but when 
alarmed the note is a bark. When feeding, however, the members of a 
party keep up a sort of cackle. During courtship the Cock greatly inflates 
his neck and throat** and struts before the hens w th the tail raised into a 


*Because of superficial similarity of a Crane (#154) with a Stork (am) 
the term 154 has often been rendered as a%-faaig in the lexicons and commen- 
taries. Similarly a certain amount of resemblance between the Great Indian Bustard with 
his long white neck and white lower parts and the Crane or Stork is responsible for names 
like WeaH and yaaa for the former. 

** After a few preliminary attempts at inflation ‘‘out goes the whole throat down to the 
breast, and that part of it next the latter swells more and more........ and the lower throat 
bag gets bigger and bigger, and larger and larger, till it looks to be within six inches of the 
ground....and looked at in front, he seems to have a huge bag covered with feathers hang- 
ing down between his legs, which wobbles about as he struts here and there.” (Hume quo- 
ted by S. Baker). The old name, 47M, is thus seen to be after the Cock’s dangling pouch 
suggestive of the trunk of an elephant. The elephant isa 41% because his great strength 
enables him to offer resistance and this Bustard is also a qT a he wards off or resists 
(ateafa) with his horrible smell—See paras. 4 and 10 below. 
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fan, drooping wings and the feathers of the body turned the wrong way 
about. At the same time he makes a deep moaning call, heard at a great 
distance. The food consists of principally large grass-hoppers and other 
insects but lizards, mice. young birds, etc.; grain and green shoots. are 
equally welcome. In addition this Bustard has a ‘‘curious taste for snakes 
and the natives give it credit for being a constant slayer and devourer of 
these reptiles”, (S. Baker). 


4. The Great Bustard has a peculiar and very disagreeable smell 
when alive, and its flesh is not now held in much esteem. Dr. E. T. 
Aitchinson informs us that when he was on the Afghan Delimitation 
Commission, a flock of these Bustards was met with, and Lieut. Rawlinson 
‘succeeded in shooting one, but the stench of the bird was so great he 
almost thought of leaving it; it was so dark that he scarcely knew what it 
was that he had got, and the scent was almost enough to put off any one 
from even a new acquisition. This writer also refers to the comments 
of F. Finn ‘on this curious smell of the Bustard’. 


5. As the habits of both the Great Bustards (Eastern and Indian) 
are similar they share common names in Sanskrit. In the above list it will be 
seen that Wand teasm (bellowing like a bull) are after the bird’s bellowing 
call corresponding to its name Fre (waTe-7t7¢) in Hindi. The names Teas 
and agaita (thick-necked) are again for these birds with reference to their 
habit of puffing out their necks during courtship, while names like #weq 
and yews are merely Prakrit forms of Tea unless TweH is from YasT 
(laying a large egg). The Peacock is a14v¢ (woody-egg) and the eggs of 
the Great Indian Bustard are larger than those of the former. Tea# would 
however appear to refer to the Indian form which has a white neck and 
under-parts and lives in semi-desert areas. This name corresponds to 
Marathi axels (ne and eam fr. sat#, meaning @); cf. also the Turkish 
name for the allied Little Bustard which means ‘Sand-fowl’.? #eqg #1 
defines the female as gat but the author is incorrect in attributing a 
booming call to her. “‘qega’ is however, the same as [wsar. 


6. Is it possible that the name Fesew (flower of the yellow amaranth) 
is independent of Tews and really refers to the European Cock Bustard 
(found in the extreme North-West of India), for it fluffs out all his 
plumage and looks ‘like a surprising animated giant white Chrysan- 
themum’’s ? 


7. The ataraa eft mentions am (areadtft one that wards off or for- 
bids) asa .fafse< bird that must not be eaten :- “gfaufeafakadanftea- 
area reagan aera: Ta fafewe 1” 1.5.154. 


1. Stuart Baker, Game Birds of India, pp-150-151. 
2. Stray Feathers, 1V.184. 
3. H. G. Wells, Science of Life, p- 1144. 
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ar also means an elephant. The great Bustard, with its large size, 
weight and the forbidding stench, answers to the name in both the 
senses. The Chinese also consider its flesh as inferior. 


8. It is also suggested that fata of the following is very probably 
this bird :— 


“ore: wearg: frfretfa: fadtrred career: | 
a. @. 5.6.22; @ a. 3.9.10. 


Sayanacarya in his commentary on the afeat renders fad as HaRefaws 
which agrees well with the Bustard’s resemblance to a gallinaceous bird 
and justifies its inclusion under the name of 7#@ in the fafte< list by 7H; 
but in the agm he equates it with waqdq# which also agrees with Heap for 
this bird with a long white neck and white under-parts and looking Ike a 
Stork in the distance. @@ being the expert artizan of the gods beautiful 
victims alone would seem‘to be appropriate for him, and that is what we 
find in the beautifully marked goat and the chestnut and blue Kingfisher, 
so that the Great Bustard with his ‘magnificent plumage”’ could very 
naturally be the third item in the list. The etymology of faétrt is however 
beyond me and I can only offer a guess that the word is Prakrit—‘fa’ ‘a 
bird’ and a4a—feraa—ehra, large; or fr. ‘fa’ and ferri—dra,, ‘elephant’. 
are* as a bird occurs in Fa sAH (536) and seat sas, verse 2105. 


9. The Little Bustard is quite a miniature of the great bird just 
described. It is only about eighteen inches long and weighs less than two 
pounds, It is however a very pretty bird, sandy buff above pencilled with 
black. The wings are black and white and the under-parts white. The 
neck and breast of the cock in breeding plumage are black with a white 
necklace and a white breast-band below it. It is a winter migrant chiefly 
to the North-West including Kashmir and straggles as far east as Saharan- 
pur in the Uttar Pradesh. It frequents mustard fields, flies high, flutter- 
ing and skylarking about in the air, whence its other name, the Butterfly 
Houbara (Finn). It does not inflate its neck, has a very graceful gait and 
runs very fast on the ground, It has therefore been most appropriately 
named ay ( = aa, black and white, & ‘a pied horse’) and described as 
wearer from its small size and habit of ‘skylarking’, and sx#s (thin- 


*In both the Jataka stories atx has been rendered as the sfafat aH. 
In the @eqaasas the expression arcmfaear GAT can only refer to the boom- 
ing call of the Great Bustard, but in the commentary on verse 2249 the g@feafaT is 
also said to be capable of carrying away small children. Apparently this last name was 
applied to two different birds, the Great Bustard and the Adjutant Stork, See note on 
the WIRE bird, Art. 81. lt may also be noted here that the Turkey-cock goes by the 
name of ‘feel-murg’—elephant-bird, in Persia. If the word @hrq for fens is not found 
in the lexicons it only shows that it has not been used in literature. 
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necked) as against qe for the great Bustard. ary as a fafsex bird of aaa 
is certainly this bird. amy also means ‘a black and white horse’ and it is 
more than probable that the name implies an underlying similarity of the 
breeding male with a smart pony decked out with silver trappings. The 
erect gait of the bird and its speed on the ground also are quite sug- 
gestive. That similarity with the horse did strike the ancients is apparent 
from the vernacular names like 4et*¢g(horse-heron) given by wad for 
aaa of 7H, and Hindi sxx (ses, Het) for the Great Bustard. An alternative 
note of sequrava on aIew runs : “seal goHqcay qeatarat fafewe:” which is 
clearly reflected in “aregeataent: BTHIS:” of seTgatT. It-is interesting to 
note that one of the riddles posed in ars. afgat 23.11 is, ‘‘fa feacrdte ageea: ?” 
Which is the great bird ? The answer in the next 4, is “ava arite agaa:"1 
“The great bird is the aa, the horse”. Is faétma the same as agga? The 
riddle would thus consist of a double meaning of #¥4 as an animal and as 
a bird : cf amgand the vernacular names noted above, 


10. Macqueen’s Bustard or Houbara_ resembles in build the 
Great Indian Bustard but is much smaller, being only about twenty 
nine inches in length. It is sandy brown above, beautifully marked 
with minute pencilling of black on, buff. Both sexes have a black crest. It 
is known as faq in North-India which is from Sansk. fa#ax from the fine 
pencilling of black (faetfga) in the upper plumage of the bird and the 
long crest. The equation from fa#msag given above should be interpreted— 
‘the fataazt is a kind of gwen or Bustard’, otherwise it would be incorrect 
as the two are altogether different birds. The Houbara, when attacked by 
a trained Falcon and probably also in nature, protects itself by ejecting 
foul-smelling liquid excreta on the body of the attacking bird which gives 
up the chase in disgust. Would the name 41mm apply to this bird as well? 
Perhaps not. But it is evidently the feqat mentioned with arm in aeaauas, 
2105, so named from the habit just described (fr. fag, the evil smelling 
asafoetida) . It is also possible that “arem-feqasm” isa compound name (fe¥- 
wart) for the evil smelling Great Bustard: cf. a¢aret an elephant in rut 
exuding scented ichor from the temples. The flesh of all Bustrads except 
the adult Great Indian Bustard is excellent. 


11. The Bengal Florican is practically a black bird in the breeding 
plumage with wings mostly white, and back pencilled with buff markings. 
It has a long black crest and long black hackles on the lower neck and a 
tuft of still longer feathers hanging down from the lower breast. The male 
is twenty six inches long. Out of the breeding season both the cock and 
hen wear a plumage of mottled buff and black. They love cover and live 
in the grassy plains between the Himalayas and the Ganges though ~ they 
have been found as far west as the Jumna. The male is known as 4 in 
Hindi (fr. 4%, a spy and 4 to move ? because of the bird’s habitat and 
movements in grass cover) and gqar (sq or vas, ‘kind of grass’ and #yRz, 
a peacock) in Assam, and a@aaix (q7aqz) in Marathi. It has been a favou- 
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rite for hawking and is mentioned by the name of qafeq in the wfr# 
WIta :— 


“spar afar ats auafgrat ga: 1” —7.12. 


It is also probably the are of az# and weafa mentioned in the faareret 
état on armaeraenfa 1.175. Both these names evidently refer to the habit of 
the bird frequenting grass covered plains 


12. The Lesser Florican or Likh is the smallest Bustard known, and 
is in form and general colour a fairly accurate miniature of the larger 
Florican. The cock in breeding plumage has neither crest nor hackles on 
the neck or breast but from each side of his head, behind the ears, spring 
a number of long feathers.and three of these on each side are the longest 
“sometimes reaching as much as five inches in length, and generally 
exceeding three and a half inches. As a rule, the three longest feathers 
are graduated, and though in some cases they are subequal, three is nearly 
always a great difference in length between these three feathers and the 
others, which may vary between one and two inches. These feathers, more 
specially the longer ones, are spatulate in shape’”.* Evidently, therefore, 
the total number of such feathers is not less than five on each side. The 
illustration in The Indian Waders by Finn shows five, two small and 
three long. 


13. One of the different kinds of forceps mentioned in aa, 1.10 was 
designed after the shape of the bill of the bird a=afet which seems to 
be no other than the Lesser Florican with the separated feathers of the 
ear tufts jutting out well behind the head. Now if one raised one’s palm 
to cover one’s ears with the fingers spread out, the latter would represent 
the spatulate feathers in position about the bird’s head, and the pictur- 
esque aptness of the name a=afast would be apparent. The Prakrit 
expression “‘aaqfa aafa’’ for a palm or hand with the fingers branching 
out offers a very good comparison. It is explained as follows :— 


“HUSA CAT TT AKTAA Ta AT sarees: aTASaPTA 1” 
qa Fa, p. 188. 


14. Another Hindi name for it is f@ which is merely a truncated 
form of fafafaa or fanfaca (playing, delighting in uncultivated or grass 
land). Both forms of Florican, particularly the breeding males, are in the 
habit of constantly springing or jumping up high above the grass, as a 
part of their love-play to attract the hens and the name clearly refers to 





*Stuart Baker, Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon, P- 200. 
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this habit. As however the crested bird is qrafgq and this bird is fa@ in 
Hindi it would follow that the name though applicable to both was pro- 
bably reserved for the Lesser F lorican. The original name may well have 
been faaafa (aft, ‘a bird’, i.e. a bird of the grass-land) or simply @fa— 
‘the playful bird’; cf. a=4@a for the sportive Wagtail. 
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STONE PLOVERS 


1. In this article we are concerned with only two birds of the group, 
viz. the Indian Stone-Plover and the Great Stone-Plover. They form a 
very natural link with the Bustards and lead on to the Plovers proper, 
and are found throughout Old World. They are ground birds of a brown 
plumage, with a large head and large eyes, the latter necessitated by their 
nocturnal habits. During the day they rest on the ground in the shade of 
bushes or a grove of trees. The call of the Indian Stone-Plover is mostly 
heard during the night (after dusk), more particularly on moonlit nights 
—a series of sharp and clear whistling notes...pick...pick...pick followed 
by quickly repeated double notes, pick-wick...pick-wick...pick-wick..., and 
very often duets are indulged in (Salim Ali). The voice of the Great 
Stone-Plover which frequents river-beds and sand-banks is a harsh croak 
though “‘it is also heard occasionally piping at night’? (Smythies). The 
piping call of the smaller bird is quite musical in effect, resembling that 
of sharp taps on a well-strung small drum and has indeed been described 
as “wild and musical’”’. 

2. The Stone Plover goes by the name of same or #taH in Hindi. 
awateat has wafes (v.l. wefas) in the list of sqz birds. The name, from 
qq, means a ‘drummer’ and #aqmfa% would be a ‘pleasant drummer’. Now 
the Hindi name #eam is directly from Sansk. samafae with 4 and 4 of 
the latter changed to t and @ and the omission of fa so that both the names 
aaamfas and amfas belong to the Stone-Plover. The aMaieaat mentions it 
as #<amT —vol, 2,276. 39. 

3. dafaz (large-headed), is akind of bird in M. Williams and 
exactly corresponds to Hindi asfaé (v.l. axfatt), another name for the 
Stone Plover. There is thus éifa< for both the Great and the Indian Stone- 
Plovers, 
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COURSERS & PRATINCGLES 


Three species of Genus Cursorius are found in India. They frequent 
dry plains and are of the size of a Lapwing. They are fast runners, so much 
so that like the spokes of a swiftly turned wheel their legs become invisi- 
bie!, and the best known among them, the Indian Courser, found 
throughout the country, except East Bengal and Assam, is characterised 
by ivory or even china-white feet. It is evidently the @aaem of aa placed 
in the wa group. Most editions of ayaefeat give waaara instead which 
however has been rightly omitted by M. Williams as it does not make 
good sense. The Nirnaya Sagar edition mentions a47em in the foot-note as 
an alternative reading, and this is given by M. Williams. Another name 
for the bird is faraat which is included in the quotation from TRI given 
by wera in his commentary on qectfeat, 95.28. Its name in Telugu (Dura- 
wayi) also means ‘a fast runner’ and is the same as faaat of qm and 
‘Swift-foot’ of Jerdon. 

The Pratincoles (Sand-Swallows or Swallow-Plovers) have short legs 
and Tern-like action and flight. They have Swallow-like bills with a large 
gape which helps them in catching insects on the wing. They hunt in 
flocks both on the ground and in the air. ‘‘They keep to the open ground 
... running at great speed in short dashes hither and thither as they feed 
on various insects and small grasshoppers. They fly very strongly and at 
great speed, constantly whirling and wheeling about as they go’’ (Stuart 
Baker) . Two of the species frequent dry land while the third is associated 
with wide stretches of sand and shingle beds of the larger rivers., Many 
birds are known to perform “the broken-wing trick” when their nests con- 
taining young chicks are approached by man but the behaviour of .the 
Pratincoles in this respect is particularly noteworthy—less so of the Ring- 
Plovers. Douglas Dewar describes his experience in the following words : 
““Swallow-Plovers were surrounding me. They were nearly all on the 
ground and striking strange attitudes. Some were lying on the sands as 
though they had been wounded and fallen on the ground; others were 


1. Cassell’s Book of Birds. 
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floundering in the sand as if in pain; some were fluttering along with one 
wing stretched out limply, looking as though it were broken; while others 
appeared. to have both wings broken.”’! Hume also records a similar 
experienee in Wests and Eggs of Indian Birds? Dewar comments that 
‘the little pratincole appears to be a bird having a singularly unbalanced 
mind while it is breeding”, and again, “it would seem that the pratincole 
when in breeding condition, is sometimes so excitable that if one of a flock 
takes fright, the alarm is communicated to its fellows, and they then often 
behave as if attacked by an epileptic fit.’*8 

The fasreta and greadt of gestaa 2a give names of some water-birds 
as below : 

i “aq aadt 
aia autre 1 dferarenties at” —faarssiq. 
ii “Tere: Teste | wlaftestargeHA: ” Ibid. 
ii “ater: TERA | eget crafeat 1” areracit, seeettaratr 
iv “Ta ufacctt g tagt | frat werpaReT 1” 
vo “erafearfectser | argat usrgfaar” | 
Wetat in WeewcweA under Wayfanr* 

The extract (iii) from g@eavtis from its avetteraf section which 
implies that the names in every half-verse are synonymous, but a compari- 
son with the extracts (i) and (v) from fasmsty and weTat shows that the 
equation “aravétergatt:” is complete by itself and independent of the 
equation “grgdt <aeafeest” which latter therefore corresponds to ‘addr 
ayfast aSatrar” of faaesty and “arydt asgfasr” of wetax. The second 
part of fasmetiq, viz.,” afaat emtfet wa” refers to a different bird 
(Pipit, Art. 26-B) . It is submitted that both the lines from a@eadt belong 
properly to the qweraf part of it and have been wrongly placed in the 
aavitarafa section. 

No. (iv) would then be divisible into two equations: (a) TqIfteet J taeet, 
and (b) favaat wagaget each referring to a particular type of bird. Now 
as the name @gfaat is placed with att and e=afrat in fastsaty and with 
uwafest in araet, and also as the last three names mean the Little Ringed 
Plover (Art. 71) it would seem that the author intends @gfaat also for 
the same bird. It has already been stated that the Little Ringed Plover’s 
behaviour at the nest is similar to that of the Pratincole, though not so 
markedly, so that it is just possible that the name eryfast was applicable 
to both. Considering, however, the particularly exaggerated reactions of 
the pratincole ‘the name seems to have been originally meant for it and 


1. Glimpses of Indian Birds, p. 206. 

2. Vol III,p. 231. 

3. Birds at the Nest, p. 183. 

4. Each of the above half verses consists of two equations each containing synonyms 
* for a single bird and forms allied to it with, however, the exception of the first half of No. 
( v) which mixes up two members of the Ibis group—See Art. 80. 
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came later to be mistaken for the Plover as well. This would explain the 
mixing up of the names of the two birds, and once a@gfatt was equated 
with the Ringed Plover the author was under a necessity to givea 
separate synonymy for the Pratincole which he did with “favret wapaper’’. 
Now ‘sageaget clearly signifies a very small water-side bird (cf. wagaRet 
and aragagfest for the Rails and Crakes, Art. 58) and if wetfaet is a 
Gull, which is as big as a Crow if not larger (M. Williams, and Art.68), 
wagagel would be a most improper synonym for it. The name, therefore, 
belongs toa small bird otherwise known as favast. This last implies a bird 
that moves and flies in all directions (faz7) and the Pratincoles, as we 
have seen, fully answer to this meaning, and their small size suits the 
name of wegagel. faafa (fayfa from fay+fa a bird that flies in all dircetions) 
is one of the birds prohibited as food in afavedfgat (Chap. 12) and is 
probably the same as fava#t erg@t asa bird name is included in the list 
quoted by wedteret from Tet in qenifeat (85.28). We thus have fagfa, favaat, 
and egfast for the pratincoles. The very apt name of a@gdt is based on 
human behaviour, e.g. faets, a Brahman, on being told by an astrologer 
that his little boy of seven would not live beyond a year, falls to the 
ground, calling bitterly, ‘““My son, oh My son.” 


“al Ja Ja Gata vara aw I” —fers TAM, Pt. I, Ch. 43-11 


Compare also : 
“Sra ear: Thera eeeat at Ta |! ater fe sera: | —feearzare, 

p. 415 
Commenting on aaduaa (V.8) efacfa eaeam has rendered #xt (Tern, 
Art.69) incorrectly as ary efa sfaat aesfaasedt, but the statement that aged 
(atqat) is a aem fawty i.e. of the size of a Sparrow is correct, for the small 
Indian pratincole of the larger rivers in North India is not over 6.5 
inches in length. This supports the interpretation of wag7Hel given above. 
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CRAB PLOVER 


This “very extraordinary bird’’ with a peculiar nesting habit has been 
placed in a family by itself. It is a Plover-like white bird (16 inches) with 
a black back. It nests ‘‘in colonies, often of great size, scooping burrows 
anything from one to four feet long in the’sand or, occasionally among 
the loose boulders and rocks, in which it lays its one pure white egg” 
(S. Baker). It feeds mostly on crabs and hence the name Its breeding 
grounds are on the islands at the Adam’s Bridge, Ceylon, and 
some islands in the Persian Gulf Ancient indian Law-givers were 
undoubtedly men of religion and some of them must have come to 
know this bird and its curious habits during their pilgrimage to Ramesh- 
varam situated on an island next to Adam’s Bridge. Law-giver afass was 
probably one such and he has included a bird called aata# in the 14th 
chapter of his Samhita in the list of birds prohibited as food for the twice- 
born Hindus of the time. This 4ata# is perhaps the same as faarat, ‘a kind of 
bird’ in M. Williams. Both are from faa ‘a hole’ or ‘to conceal’ and imply 
a bird that lives or nests in a hole. aata%, however, may also be from at 
sea-coast, and would seem to imply a coastal bird (cf. tatax—M. W.). 
Most probably, therefore, both the names refer to the Crab-plover which 
nests in a hole and along the sea-coast. No other Samhita or fa mentions 
these names so far as I know, nor do the commoner lexicons give them. 
Had the name applied to any of the North Indian birds nesting in holes* 
some at least of the lexicons would surely have given it. In the circums- 
tances it may be presumed that sage afass having known the bird during 
his visit to Rameshvaram made it a point to include it in his list not only 
as a curiosity but also to prohibit the Hindus of the neighbourhood from 
killing it for food, particularly as it is so easy to catch it in its nest-hole. 
All this is pure conjecture, and there may be nothing in it, and ifso, the 
Crab-Plover of the extreme South must go like so many other birds even 
in North India, without an old Sanskrit name. In fact one has no right 
to expect Sanskrit names for uncommon birds even of North India, much 
less of birds beyond its limits, except perhaps as curiosities in royal 


aviaries. 





*For example, Bee-eaters, Kingfishers, Bank-Mynas, and many others. 
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SKUAS 


The Skuas are large Gull-like birds seen along the Sind coast. They 
live on fish which they rob from Gulls and Terns, pursuing them in the 
air until they drop the desired morsel, which they then seize (S. Baker). 
Their call is a piercing scream or gull-like “gack, gack”. There is no 
Sanskrit name for them, but from their general appearance and habits they 
would be included in the general name of aazatH for the. large sea-birds 
like the Sea-Gulls and others. 
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GULLS 


1. Alfred Newton, the great British Zoologist and author of The Dictionary 
of Birds seriously questioned the wisdom of separating the Skuas, Gulls, 
Terns and Skimmers, all placed in the genus Larus by Linnaeus, into 
separate families (see Ency. Brit., 11th ed., Vol. 12, 714), and the last three 
were indeed so placed by Blanford and Oats in the first edition of The 
Fauna of British India (Birds), but, following the classification of Lowe, 
Stuart Baker has separated them into distinct families in the second edition 
and yet he admits the correctness of the earlier grouping of all three in a 
single family. Since I have followed throughout the plan of the second 
edition I must stick to it in the case of these birds as well. 

2. Gulls, the “‘most beautiful dwellers of the coasts and marshes” are 
medium to fairly large sized birds with long, moderately broad wings, 
almost square cut tails and webbed feet. The bill is stout and wedge- 
shaped with the upper mandible hooked at the tip, and when hunting for 
food they usually fly with their bills nearly on a line with their 
body. The predominating colour of the adult birds is ‘white with 
a grey mantle, varying in shade from the most delicate pearl-grey 
to dark blackish-slate, and the head is often more or less marked 
with black in summer. The seasonal change is not great and affects 
chiefly the colour of the head. The young are a mottled brown and 
take three or four years to assume the adult plumage. They are grand 
fliers and show perfect mastery of the air and wind, remarkably quick 
and clever in their manoeuvres. They have voracious appetites and live 
mostly on dead fish, floating garbage, offal of all sorts, insects, grasshoppers, 
etc, They are in fact perfect scavengers of the waters and coastal areas 
just as the Vultures are on the land. They pick up their food from the 
surface of the water and never dive for it like the Terns, but they are 
experts in catching with their feet any tit bits thrown up to them in the 
air. They often swim and rest on the water floating highly like the Ducks. 
The Terns, on the other hand, are of a smal] to medium size with long, 
tapering wings, deeply forked tails, narrow and straight bills, short legs 
and small webbed feet. Expert on the wing, their flight is exceedingly 
graceful and when out for their fish food they carry their bills pointed 
downward, scanning the waters below with their searching eyes for an 
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individual fish or shoals of small fish at which they dive from a_height of 
10 to 20 feet. Unlike the Gulls they never touch any dead or putrid stuff. 
The colour scheme of their body plumage is, in the majority of cases, 
similar to that of the Gulls—black on the head, grey on the upper and 
white on the lower parts. Writing of these birds in his interesting little 
book, Birds of the Sea R.M. Lockley observes that the Gulls and Terns are 
closely related. ‘“They seem to fly like embodied spirits clad in grey and 
white, though some have black hoods and some have black on their wings. 
The long-winged and long-tailed Terns are altogether more volatile and 
dainty and less aggressive than the larger and heavier built Gull-tribe.” 
Both are sociable, breed in large dense colonies, and are very noisy when 
feeding in company and at their nesting grounds.* 

3. Of the nearly:fifty known species of Gulls in the world seven are 
represented in India, four along the coasts and four of these occur also on 
large inland rivers, lakes, and marshes. All except the Sooty Gull and the 
Slender-billed Gull, which breed on islands off the Mekran coast and on 
the Mekran coast respectively and may be called resident birds, are winter 
visitors with us. The Brown-headed Gull breeds on the lakes and marshes 
of Ladakh in Kashmir and further east in Tibet. The Indo-Aryans may 
well have been familiar with the Gull and its breeding habits before they 
moved into. India but at any-rate they must have got to know about 
those breeding nearer home. 

4. Four of the species that spefd the winter in North India are briefly 
described below: 

(1) The Great Black-headed Gull (length 26", wing-expanse 68”) 
has black head and neck, the upper parts pale grey and the lower parts 
white. The bill is yellow and the legs and feet yellow to orange yellow. 
In winter the head and neck become white streaked with black but 
the summer garb is assumed as the bird leaves India for its breeding home 
in Central Asia by about March-April. Its great size and magnificent flight 
render it conspicuous wherever it occurs. In India it is found on all the 
great rivers. In addition to the usual food of the tribe this Gull has a bad 
reputation for stealing the young and eggs of other birds. Its call is a very 
loud raucous cry, much like that of the Greater Black-backed Gull, which 
is described as a low ha-ha-ha-ha, a braying ha-ha-ha, a deep keow- 
keow, a short barking note and a long drawn moan (Birds of America, 
1936). 

(2) The Black-headed or Laughing Gull (length 16”) is about the size 
ofa Crow but with a much longer wing-expanse. In summer the head 





*The male Gull invites the female for copulation but amongst the Terns either may 
invite either, and, unlike most other birds, copulation may be continued by the Black- 
headed Gulls and common Terns even after the eggs have hatched (J. Fisher in Watching 
Birds, p- 173—Pelican Books). During courtship the Greater Black-backed, the Lesser 
Black-backed and the Herring Gulls indulge in communal aerial dances (J. Fisher in 
Bird Recognition, pp. 140 ff. Pelican Books). 
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and neck are chocolate brown, the upper parts pearl grey and the under- 
parts white. The bill and legs are deep bright red. In winter the head 
and neck become white with a few dark spots here and there. It lives 
largely on worms and -insects, following the plough for this purpose. They 
also eat all sorts of grain, shoots of crops, sand eels, small fish, snails, slugs, 
etc. and at times young and eggs of other birds. In addition to a harsh “‘gek, 
gek”’ and a loud wailing “ka-yek, ka-yek’’ cry it also utters “long derisive 
though far from unpleasant ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha, from which it derives 
its name, ‘the Laughing Gull’, for seemingly it laughs and no great 
imagination is needed to assume that its loud cries are those of real mirth.” 
‘*Some observers call the sound demoniac or lunatic laughter, but to the 
writer’s ears it is the joyous, buoyant, free laugh of the open sea’’ (Birds of 
America). Numbers are found together fying and wheeling backwards 
and forwards over lakes, jhects and the larger rivers and when not feeding 
they rest either on the water or sands and banks. 

(3) The Brown-headed Gull (17”) resembles the Black-headed but 
the colour of the head in summer is ashy-brown instead of chocolate-brown. 
The bill and legs are deep red. In winter the head turns white. It visits 
the plains of Eastern India during the winter and its habits and voice are 
those of the Black-headed variety, following the plough for insects and 
worms brought up by the ploughshare. 

(4) The Yellow-legged Herring Gull (23” to 25”, wing-expanse 58” 
to 60”) is, like the Great Black-headed Gull, a large bird with white head, 
neck, tail and underparts, anda dark slaty-grey mantle. The bill and legs 
are bright yellow.* Its call notes are similar to those of the common Herr- 
ing Gull, described as a loud and raucous series of “‘cack-cack-cac-cac-cac- 
cac; or sometimes a querulous scream, kuh-r-e-e-e-e, kuh-r-r-e-e-e-e-e-ah, 
mingled with cluckings and subdued hen-like gobblings”’ (Illus. Ency. of 
American Birds). Like others they are omnivorous scavengers and in 


*Sanskrit lexicons mention (i) the white (a1 or faa), (ii) the red (<#a), 
and the black (#t0T) varieties of Rape-seed or Mustard (#9) corresponding to 
Brassica Alba, B. Juncea and B. Nigra or Napus respectively but not the yellow (tq) 
variety. A fourth variety is however mentioned by the name of 24 @99 defined as 
Esta (of the colour of the feet of the << bird) with tz (coming up naturally 
with the rains i.e. self-sown and therefore wild) and fas< (not dying out, hence the same 
as the preceding). Now the variety Brassica Campestris, the yellow Rape-seed, though 
cultivated, grows wild in North India and is known in Hindi as Trat await. It is, therefore, 
submitted that @a4qq (cf. @4@Td) is this yellow Rape-seed and HX in its descriptive 
synonym, §tuafee, is no other than the Yellow-legged Herring Gull or the 
Great Black-headed Gull having yellow feet. 

No other bird sharing the name $< has really yellow feet. “Rear” 
(poetic for Ht) has been rendered as ‘Sempra wai’ in the commentary on 
aafaaraary, page 248, The synonym HSM AT given there is however incorrect. 
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addition are experts in breaking hard and soft clams, These they pick up 
from the shore in their feet and drop them on hard ground ‘or rock from a 
height of 50 to 60 feet for the contents. They are coastal birds of Western 
and North-West India but straggle far inland to the larger rivers and 
lakes as far North as Kashmir and East as Cachar in Assam. 

5. The ancient Indians had evidently noticedthe similarity of physical 
features, close association with the water, and the noisy habits of both the 
Gulls and Terns and regarded them as closely allied forms, so much so, 
that they named the former #& (from roots $, ¥& or F—to make a sound: 
alfa, wad, Ftfa—Fxx:) and the latter Fee as if the former, wath their heavier 
build and greater dash, were the males and the latter, with a graceful form 

‘and finer discrimination as to food, were the females of closely allied 
species. It is also probable that with Gulls named as $< the smaller Terns 
were distinguished as #<t on the principle, “edt ear afeapneatataqerrad 
afa’— aaa, 3.5.7; e.g. we have ad# for the larger Common Grey Quail 
and afast for smaller Rain Quail (Art. 55). Some of the Sanskrit lexicons 
mention only three birds sharing the name ¥, viz., the Osprey, the 
Demoiselle Crane (71>) and ‘a kind of Eagle’ (see weareaga and M. W.).* 
Both a and qaqa place #% in their lists of ‘Birds of Prey’ (saet:) for the 
Fishing Eagles including the Osprey, while both have ge#tm (very noisy) 
in the lists of ‘Water Birds’ (‘aat:) for the noisy Gulls. But as both the 
Fishing Eagles and the Gulls are very noisy the terms $& and wata have 
been treated as synonymous both in literature, particularly Pali literature, 
and the lexicons. M. Williams’ rendering of ‘sett as ‘a sea-eagle’ is cer- 
tainly correct but it is not so on the authority of a# as we have just seen. 
The earliest homonymous equation for these noisy birds, barring of course 
the D. Crane which is a #t but not 3m, but including the noisy Terns 
and the Curlew is “seamgpcd aay” of anata. The aft. fart. expressly includ- 
es the Fishing Eagles and Osprey in the extended synonymy: “aac 
aaa: HX”, while the #eaeta includes the Terns and Curlew also with- 
in it:— 

(a) water: feaat GATT HE: Gees: | 
(b) Seat ACTATTA: | 
(c) gee (? Ect) srgag | 


The first equation includes s#ra—senait and Fw-FeT (cf. Fa wed, waif He: 
feaat ¢ Exti—aTddtasmf=) as homonyms applicable to several different birds 
possessing a harsh voice (awa); the second to ge#tt (= FX) as noisy fish- 
killing birds; and the third to or FX as a noisy bird resembling a 


*qT. a. 4. renders FT as FAT and FA; and Hx as the female of HX, but 
Hast (the same as $A, FX) is equated with (i) ofafasta, (ii) TErTeHt (pointing to the 
fishing Eagle), (iii) #eeqeft, and (iv) a Cat. 


qqarie gf<, commentator of Fufettt APY, renders FX as WewlH at page 144 
and the bird meant is no doubt a Gull. 
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water-hen, viz., the Curlew. Now since commentators like afeatta have 
interpreted #<a as searet (TAA, 14.68; see also commentary on ayTATT, 
as 6, verse 90) it follows that the feminines x#rit and gt for the Terns 
and Curlew are included in the general and comprehensive equation, 
“FRAHM AA” of HAR. 

The several different birds sharing the names F& and Ft may be 
distinguished as below: 


(i) the faraz-7x is the Demoiselle Crane (Art. 62) ; 

(ii) the eermTa-F ,, ,, Osprey* (Art. 50); 

(iii) the s@mm-gxx,,_,, (AMAIA) Fishing Eagles (Art. 52) ; 
(iv) the awed or T4AMFR ,,,, Gull; 

(v) the emigre ,, ,, Tern (Art. 69) ; 


(vi) the », - Curlew, rarely Fas perhaps in the wa- 


or = amy (Art. 72). 


It follows, therefore, that the particular bird or birds intended in a given 
passage must be determined from the context, e.g. in the lists of Taet: 
and cat: in a and @¥F as explained earlier in this article; gx in 
association with water-birds like the ama or =a would refer either to the 
Gulls and Terns or the Demoiselle Crane; and #<in sme literature 
should be taken to include the Gulls, Terns and Curlew, for the Demoi- 
selle Crane would be included in term #=4 for all Cranes, and the Osprey 
and Fishing Eagles would fall within the general terms like "a and wed or 
aerate. The feminine ¥tt on the other hand always signifies either the 
Tern or the Curlew as the context may demand. It must also be noted 
here that according to a well established convention birds of prey are 
held to be rather inauspicious (cf. afavefagt in ageifeat, 47. 4-7 and com- 
mentary of weet) and are not mentioned in passages descriptive of 
beautiful natural scenery while they are inseparable concomitants of battle 
fields, burial or cremation grounds, etc. where the sentiments of disgust 
(atwet) and fear (@z) are involved. Turning to the call notes of Et, so 
common in similes, the reference is always to the sorrowful wail of women 
when in personal danger or when in fear of the loss of their near and dear 
ones. Such a reference to a large number of women crying over a threa- 
tened lossduring the day time is to the Terns as birds of diurnal habits 
who gather in large flocks, crying plaintively, whenever their eggs and 
young are in danger. On the other hand, references to a single woman or 
a number of women crying piteously at night or before dawn are always 
to the Curlew or Curlews as these are chiefly heard at night and when on 


*The Osprey is a winter visitor to India and as it is noisy mostly during the breeding 
season it is seldom heard in this country though its call notes are a loud Kai-Kai-Kai (Salim 
Ali in The Book of Indian Birds). The epithet or adnoun gear, therefore, is not appli- 


cable to it though it is included in a general way within the term gel for any Fishing 
Eagle. 
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the wing (Arts. 69 & 72)1. Bearing these considerations in mind it is not 
difficult to see that the numerous ¥& birds in the following passages 
relating to day-time scenes can only be the Gulls and Terns: 


ac a 


RAAATHA FUCHS: | 


esq: AaeaatAaT AT FA U— ATA, 3.158.56 
—*aTTad, 3.21.43 


equ: Afeat Tat aS ATATAAA | 


merfesagctertot aerartefa: — ATs, 3.15.6 (Cal. edn.) 
aeatéa safaoar: Ta: afrafaea: | 


HTT: areareaa frorafer gata: — TATA 4.52.12 (Bom. edn.) 


The sportive duels of Gulls or a Gull trying to snatch fish from a Tern in 
the air over the Tapti river is referred to as qeagresq in AaarY, F=saTE 6, 
verse 25, An important point worth noting in the above passages is the 
fact that the poets have taken care to mention birds that are on the water, 
at the water’s edge, on the bank and those that fly in the air above, for it 
is all these taken together that give character to a lake or river scene. 

Coming to the later names for a Gull we have w¥1faeet for the Black- 
headed Gull (M.W.) or, for the matter of that, for any Gull and which 
is perhaps from the following synonymy: 


Tatfacct J cagt, feast aagagel—faaresag 

The name watfaeet (Ganges-Kité) refers to the Kite-like scavenging habit 
of the Gulls picking up offal from the surface of the water or tit bits 
thrown up to them in the air which they greedily catch with their feet. 
Referring to the coastal Gulls Salim Ali remarks: ‘Gulls are to seaports 
and docks whatkites are to inland towns and bazaars — efficient scavengers.” 
The name 2azdt (fafa arava weft, tara ateri at aefa) refers either to their 
magnificent flight or (@avtetq aefa atieft) to their seasonal visit to the 
country from beyond the Himalayas (cf. caet#tgwat atfeet: for the Himala- 
yan Cuckoos, Art. 37). Gulls being essentially sea-birds who “swim 
excellently and can be seen even on the roughest day, bobbing up and 
down on the waves as happy ascan be”’ fully deserve the picturesque names 
of dtdtare (Wave-bird or Crow) and aqzare (Sea Crow). The latter term 
is wide enough to include, in a general way, all other sea-birds as well. 

Hindi erra (Dhomra in F.B.J. is probably a Bengali transliteration like 
‘Jol’ for a4) for a Gull should be from Sansk. =4% onomatopoetic for 
‘uproar or tumult’ of festivity or strife (cf. ate*ax, THX, ee) and empha- 
sizes their screaming and scrambling habits. The equation, “era ¢amm” in 
araeqaq and weatetgH would seem to be based upon the story of an old 
ga eating the eggs of other water-birds related in the Mahabharata, 


1. Illustrative examples from literature have been given in these articles. 
2. For the second half of this synonymy see Art. 65. 
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2. 42. 32ff. No bird of the Goose family is known to eat eggs in a_ state of 
nature and it is probable that some egg-eating Gull like the Great Black- 
headed Gull has been called a g@ in a mystic (#) or etymological sense 
of feredtfa ga:, and some old commentator perhaps rendered this @@ of the 
story correctly by the local vernacular term of ema, a Gull. The lexico- 
grapher would then seem to have picked up the term @matas a Sanskrit 
feminine form and rendered it back as ¢4t. 

The Gulls as a class, we have seen, are of great help in maintaining the 
cleanliness of the waters and the surrounding areas by making a clean 
sweep of all dead and putrid animal matter and it has also been pointed 
out that some particular species are of particular service to humanity by 
destroying large quantities of harmful worms and insects which if allowed 
to multiply unchecked would produce famine in the country, and history 
records how at one time the people of the State of Utah in North America 
would have suffered grievously but for the timely help rendered to them by 
the California Gulls and how they expressed their gratitude to these 
wonderful birds: ‘That atleast one community has not been unmindful of 
the substantial debt it owes the Gull is attested in Salt Lake City, where 
stands a monument surmounted by bronze figures of two Gulls, erected by 
the people of that city ‘in grateful remembrance’ of the signal service 
rendered by these birds at a critical time in the history of the community. 
For three consecutive years— 1848 to 1850—black crickets by millions 
threatened to.ruin the crops upon which depended the very lives of the 
settlers. Large flocks of California Gulls came to the rescue and devoured 
vast numbers of the destructive insects, until the fields were entirely freed 
from them, It is no wonder that the sentiment of the people of Utah, as 
reflected through their laws, affords Gulls the fullest protection” (Birds 
of America, 1. 38). In India, also we have the Black-headed and the 
Brown-headed Gulls who follow the cultivator’s plough, gobble up all the 
pernicious vermin exposed in the furrows and thus render a great service 
to us, and one would not be surprised if the Vedic Aryans too were fully 
conscious of their services and left a still more lasting memorial of their 
gratefulness to them. 


69° 


TERNS 


1. A tern in general outline is an altogether more gracil, more beautiful 
but a smaller edition of a Gull. Unlike the latter it Iva straight but 
thinner and more pointed bill, long pointed wings, andimany species a 
deeply forked tail. In size they range from ten to twentaches in length. 
They have a beautiful plumage, black on the head and nit, pearl to ashy- 
grey on the upper and white on the lower parts. Billegs and feet are 
often red. They are as noisy as .the Gulls but unlike tm again they 
exclude offal and garbage from their dietary and live mily on small fish, 
sand-eels, crustacea and insects. They are very active alseem to have a 
ceaseless flight which is buoyant, fast, easy and exceagly graceful.? 
They are “among the most beautiful of God’s creaturs The beauty of 
their form is perfect. Their shape is a dream of comelinwind their move- 
ments are the poetry of motion. Wherever there is a river lake in India, 
there you will see Terns. You cannot mistake a Tern; thim white body, 
the long racing wings, the easy flight and the frequt descent to the 
water are a combination of characteristics peculiar these feathered 
exquisites” (Douglas Dewar). 

2. They nest, as a rule, in large or small colonies onwd-banks along 
the larger rivers and the sea-coast, the nests being meniillows scraped 
in the sand. We can form some idea of the reasons behiithis communal 
breeding if we recall the well known fact that peoplete particularly 
stimulated when working in cooperation in various lids like sports, 
community dances, social activities, war, etc. and in tinwf danger group 
consciousness helps to create confidence and a sense | security, and 
ensures ultimate success of an undertaking. Applyinglis analogy to 
social birds like the Flamingos, Terns and others it woulieem that the 
presence of large numbers on their breeding groundas the effect of 


1. The reader is requested to read the first two paras of the mding article. 


2. Compare the name aff (Hq—alaerTAd: one thi! constantly on 
the move) for the allied form, the Skimmer. It is more than probi'that aft of the 
Rgveda meant a Tern as well as_ the closely allied Skimmer. The wis discussed in 


the next article. 
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stimulating their sexual impulses which leads to simultaneous mating and 
breeding among them. In other words the Terns would seem to have 
realised in the course of evolution that their safety and survival in the 
struggle for existence lies in keeping together and breeding in packed 
colonies.1 As a preliminary to mating they indulge in lock-displays and 
social flights resembling the communal aerial dances of some of the Gulls, 
e.g. the Herring Gull. The courtship display of mated pairs includes (1) 
what has been aptly described as a ‘fish-flight’ where a bird with or with- 
out a fish is sportingly pursued and overtaken by another; (ii) swift 
glides from a height; (iii) slow-motion flights; and (iv) parading, bowing, 
scraping, stretching and ‘scissor-billing’ when on the ground. Both sexes 
brood the eggs and young and take part in feeding the latter, and some, 
like the Sandwitch Tern, are known to ‘pool the young’ of a colony after 
they are a few wecks old.? They are extremely demonstrative in their 
affection for young and eggs, for ‘‘a human being has only to set foot on a 
sand-bank for ascene of great excitement to ensue. Sitting birds rise from 
the nests, others arrive from the river,...and the air is filled with Terns 
flashing backwards and forwards and wheeling round and round overhead, 
their shrill plaintive cries indicating only too surely the presence of the 
eggs and offspring they seek to protect” (Whistler). They also appear to 
be very sympathetic towards their fellows that may get into difficulties. 
If one is killed the others in the neighbourhood will at once come and fly 
anxiously about uttering their plaintive cries all the time.? Salim Ali’s 
explanation of such behaviour when one _ has been actually shot down 
into the river, is that “the unwounded birds think their companion has 
discovered some food and are. anxious to share the spoils’’ and in the 
particular circumstances stated it would appear tobe correct. Mated 
Terns, again, are very attentive to each other, and ‘‘one of the most charm- 
ing sights ofa visit to a colony is to see one of these little, gentle creatures 
feed his mate as she sits brooding her eggs”: 

3. About fifty species of Tern occur throughout the woild and India 
claims no fewer than thirtytwo of them either as winter visitors to her 
coasts and inland waters or as resident birds. Brief notes on some of the 
more important Terns found in India are given below : 

(i) The Indian Whiskered Tern (10") has a velvety black head and 
neck, ash-grey body and black abdomen. It 's a resident bird of lakes and 
marshes. It breeds in colonies and makes a nest of reeds and rushes which 
is placed on lotus leaves or other water plants in lakes or swamps. When 


1. R. M. Lockey in Birds of the Sea (1945), p. 17. 

2. J. Fisher in Bird Recognition Vol. 1 (1947), pp. 124-150. According to S. Baker 
in F.B.J, (Birds), 1929, however, the Sandwitch Tern is very careless of its eggs. ‘Pooling 
the young’ refers to the feeding of the young in a colony by the adult birds irrespective of 
whether the young are their own, i.e., they are all fed in common. 

3. ‘F. Gilbert Pearson on the Least Terns (Ternlets) in Birds of America (1936). 
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fishing a whole flock generally works in unison, commencing at the end 
of a lake and working their way to the other end, when once more they 
return to their original starting point. In this they resemble the Skimmer 
who, however flies over the water very low, just a few inches above the 
surface. The flight is most light and elegant, and the sight of a flock 
feeding is a really beautiful one. 

(ii) The Caspian Tern (20”)is easily recognised by its great size, large 
red bill, black legs and feet, black head and grey and white body as it flies 
singly or in pairs over the larger rivers of India. It breeds on the lakes of 
Central and Western Asia, and the Mekran Coast within Indian limits. It 
is often mistaken for a Gull because of its large size and is known as 31 
(a dialectical variant of F< ?) in Sind after its loud harsh cry. Describing 
its ways in The Birds of America, W.L. Finley remarks that its greatest 
anxiety seems to be to keep them (the young) crouching low in the nest, 
so that they do not run away and get lost in the crowd (of other young 
from the neighbouring nests). Ifa young bird did start torun out of the 
nest, he was immediately pounced upon by his own parents and pecked 
and beaten until he dropped flat on the ground or hid in the leaves. A 
similar trait was observed by the ancient Indians as we shall see. 


(iii) The Gull-billed Tern (15”) is rather stoutly built and in point 
of body-shape stands intermediate between a Gull and a typical Tern. It 
is pearl-grey above and pure white below but its stout Gull-like black bill 
and legs of the same colour help to distinguish it from other Terns of the 
same size. Its scientific name of ‘Gelochelidon nilotica’ (lit. ‘Laughing 
Swallow of the Nile’) is after its call-notes described by Dr. Ridgway as 
‘a chattering laugh’ (Birds of America). It shows great courage in defend- 
ing its young. It breeds in Kashmir and other places in India and 
frequents the larger rivers and lakes often singly or in twos and threes. 
It feeds on small fish and insects and like so many Terns and Gulls, is 
especially fond of grasshoppers. 


(iv) The Large Crested Tern (20”), which occurs in several races in 
India, is practically equal in size to the Caspian Tern but is readily 
distinguishable from it by the yellow bill and a well-developed, long, black 
and slightly curved crest.* They are coastal birds and one sub-species 
breeds off the Mekran Coast and another off the Sunderbans in lower 
Bengal. 


(v) The Indian River Tern (15”-18”) and the allied forms, the Black- 
bellied Tern (13"-14”), and the Tibetan Tern (15”-18") are the com- 
monest Terns of North Indian rivers and lakes, the first two breeding in 
large colonies on sand-banks of our rivers, and the third on rivers and lakes 
of Ladakh and Tibet and winters in India. Other members of the group 


*Smythies in Birds of Burma (1940). 
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like the White-cheeked and the Common Terns! are coastal birds, All these 
have black heads and crests, grey upper parts and white or white suffused 
with vinous-grey lower parts. All have deeply forked tails. The bill, legs 
and feet are yellow or red. The Black-bellied Tern frequents also small 
ditches and village ponds for food. The River Ternlet (10") is 
practically a smaller edition of its larger cousin, the River Tern, 
which it resembles in breeding and other habits. 


The common Sanskrit name for a Tern is $x as already noted in 
the preceding article, and for a small Tern or Ternlet, #xftat as we 
shall see presently. The Indian River Tern, a permanent resident 
and the most numerous with us is known as $t@ in Hindi as well.? He for 
a female Osprey or Fishing Eagle (Art. 50) is merely a grammatical 
feminine of Fx<8 and the term is never used in literature in this sense 
because the names of all birds of prey like wer, Wa, Fx, Ta, etc. are always 
used in the masculine irrespective of sex except in mythology where 7, 
ait, and wt are said to be the ‘original mothers’: of certain groups of 
birds in the Epics and Puranas* and qt is occasionally used for the 
Common Kite e.g. in sataratea, 4.3 (see Art. 52). Moreover the Osprey 
breeds very rarely in India and its callnotes are seldom heard in the 
country as pointed out by Salim Ali in his Book of Indian Birds. The x, 
of literatures is therefore either the Tern or the Curlew according to 
context. It must also be noted that the cries of birds of prey have 
always been regarded as inauspicious and are never used asa simile for 
the plaintive wail of women of noble birth like dtm, or dramatic heroines 
like aredt of ‘aradttaa’. To render #<t, in such contexts as the female 
Osprey or the Lapwing ( (feefew) is wholly indefensible. 


The Curlew® breeds outside India and is only a winter visitor with us. 
The $<@ of azaaty, crying plaintively at the loss of her young, is there- 
fore the River or Black-bellied Tern, both breeding on the North-Indian 
rivers : 


fasraghearaaraan ta: Tasettat Het g:faar | 
faera fa faecra whet cars VATA SITS | UI 
qeata, 8.51. 


1. Writing about the Common Tern, which is a winter visitors to India along the 
Mekran coast and is closely allied to our River Tern, E. H. Forbush says that these birds 
are useful to the fisherman as they serve to mark the schools of edible fish. These fish drive 
the small fry to the surface, the telescopic eyes of the Terns mark the disturbance from afar 
and when the fishermen see the gahering, plunging flocks, they put off in their boats, well 
knowing that their work lies there. (Birds of America-) 


2. Suresh Sinha in gare fafgat (Allahabad, 1941). 

3. See Art. 68 for the different meanings of #xx. 

4. WaT, 3.14.19; FAT. 1.66.58; AeeaTUT, 6.31-32; gfeaa, 1.3.107; FA g. 
3.93-94; and other Puranas. 

5. See Art, 72 for et the curlew. 
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Terns rarely settle on the water, and “‘it is a pretty sight to watch a 
flock of Terns following a shoal of little fishes with clamorous glee, 
dropping one after another with a splash and rising again and chasing 
one another ceaselessly’? (EHA). Such a scene is recalled in the 
following : ‘ 


saaafaa: ater Hcafafsarfean: 
ararerrator feratter afereararan: 1 —waTaT, 4.30,59- 


AreTHarRceatateaere (HCH, HTT) 
—aruferrrary, op. 248 
and the wailing of hundreds of women of Ravana’s household on the 
occasion of his death at the hands of Rama is reminiscent of the clamorous 
scene witnessed on a sand-bank when a large colony of nesting and 
brooding Terns is alarmed; 


faaged drareat ceratfarat faa: 
HO a Talal aeqwaigra4: || ——AATAM, 6,110.26 


Similar scenes are noticed elsewhere as well : 


a TAM cat WeTTTA | 

Ertorfraraiat aaa Tee FM —A. AT 1112.5. 

aat Aral vadtat qarssety 

wae gargetfaatest: | — Ibid. 15.15.11 
warratayert Ectonfracata: |—afaatearaT, 4.24. 


The above passages, it may be noted, relate to events occurring in day 
time. "44, a falcon, it may be noted, isa bird of diurnal habits. 


The Whiskered Tern unlike others, as we have seen, constructs a nest 
of rushes and water weeds wound round a lotus leaf in a marsh or tank 
and has therefore been very aptly named qerenfaat (varefrat in sergHhT) 
explained as vayamfaat by seerat on Faq and this is the same as Teawaras! 
(v.l. daca, i.e. ercare—guacatat) for a water-bird in aeiacamas, verse 
2104. The Vedic gsreate? or qspque is therefore this Tern : 


wats: aifgarfe: gercaraed caret —arat. afeat, 24.31 


1. This is a compound name for a single bird but has been incorrectly split up into 
qiwax and ara%, and rendered as two different birds in the Pali Dictionary (P.T.S. 
edition). 

2. JentaTe is rendered simply as ‘lotus-sitter? by Keith on afa. afgar, 
5.5.14; ‘quant : Wat EaH’ by aay on ibid., and Teac ofarfaste: by Jeqe on are. 
afeat. It is hardly necessary to state that no Tern feeds on any part of the lotus 
plant, 
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watet being the expert artisan of the gods three beautiful creatures have 
been named as his sacrificial victims at the am@#a—(i) tafagi.e. the tame 
aeafas, the Weaver Bird which builds a beautiful rain-proof nest (Art. 22); 
(ii) tfemfe, the prettily marked Coral Snake; and (iii) gerne (one 
nesting on a lotus leaf), the Whiskered Tern. This Tern is no bigger than 
aTernlet and has been correctly called Heft and its nesting habit 
as also its love for the young have been accurately described by Fa%tax aat 
(see para. 3 (11) above): 
Wa: Taras FULHT: Tat: AHS: Wo TTA, 3.2. 


gfeat means a small Tern or Ternlet but the poet would seem to have 

used the term with a feeling of compassion also (aq#FITaT TT) as is clearly 

implied by the earlier pitiful remarks of the boy-hermit in the drama : 
wal cafarracafasrr: sarc : | 

In the above-context the expression #aT<at: has been correctly rendered 

as Jaatereay by the commentator. 


70 


SKIMMER OR SCISSORBILL 


The Skimmer is a white Tern-like bird with a black cap, a white collar 
and very long black wings. It is purely a water bird found on the larger, 
broader rivers where their course is placid, flowing smoothly between 
sand-banks. Occasionally it visits jheels and tanks, but only where there is 
a clear expanse of water free from weeds. It is the most curious and highly 
specialized bird and its method of feeding is correlated to its peculiarly 
formed bill. Both mandibles are deep and greatly compressed, much,as if 
two knife-blades had been set edge to edge; the upper mandible is con- 
siderably shorter than the lower which projects beyond it by nearly an 
inch. When feeding the bird skims along the surface of the water with the 
beak wide open, the lower mandible inserted into the water and the 
upper quite clear of it, As soon’as a small fish strikes the razor edge and 
runs up the incline the jaws close swiftly upon it. A party of Skimmers 
flying steadily backwards and forwards along the surface of the water 
appear “literally to plough the main’? with the lower mandible of their 
bills.1 Though the flight is slow and leisuerly when feeding, they can go at 
immense speed when frightened. Their note is a shrill chattering scream 
(S. Baker). Only one species of Skimmer is found in India, Other 
species, known in America, have names like ‘Cut-Water’. ‘Razor- 
bill’ and ‘Scissorbill’. It is known as Tafaet (‘water-cleaver’ or ‘cut-water’ ) 
in Hindi. It is a faithful rendering of Sanskrit were (fr. weq ‘water’, and 
am, ‘to insert, to place in; Cf. ara, a cobbler’s awl or a probe, and 
Sorafcar -cerathcany’”—aerg a Tet ) « 

Existing lexical synonymies notwithstanding, weet and arét (v.l. ante, 
atfe, arét) are two different birds possessing two different types of bills 
after which two surgical instruments named weattqe and aétq@ were de- 
signed by 3%@ as mentioned in the qaqefeat.? The wertq@ instrument is 
recommended as a blood-letting lancet? and as a pair of scissors‘. It is, 
therefore, a dual purpose instrument and commentator segura accepts 





1. Whistler & Ency. Brit, 11th and 14 editions, 
2. 1.8.3. 
3. Paragraph 4, ibid. 

4. Para. 7, Ibid, 
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this and calls it by the alternative name of #d% or scissors. Conscious of 
the fact that wat and art were different, he was, however, misled by the 
incorrect synonymies of a#< and garqy, and equated aét with waaddt and 
postulated two varieties of wet characterised with long bills, one having 
a white shoulder and the other a red head, the first of which he called 
the wert proper :— 


metqafata, rafedtrasy: ofafaae: a fefar: — 
qe, wer wear ath adda aa | 


As already stated, there is only one variety of the Skimmer in India and 
the red-headed bird mentioned by himis no other than the aét or the 
Black Ibis with a red papillated head (Ast. 80). His equation “arét saaqedtart 
afafasta:” also confuses between the Ibis and the Skimmer, for the name 
weraddt (a to cut’, and addt ‘a broom’) means (i) ‘water-cutter’ and 
(ii) ‘water-sweeper’ or ‘water-broom’, i.e. a bird that cuts the water or 
sweeps over it. Both these senses are perfectly applicable to the Skimmer 
but none of them to the Ibis. The epithet saveaa may be said to be true 
of the Skimmer with reference to the broad white collar it has, but if it 
refers to the white shoulder patch of the Black Ibis, it would be difficult 
to maintain a distinction between the two birds intended by the commen- 
tator as both the epithets waaerra and warty would then signify the Black 
Ibis alone. 

The editors of the Nirnayasagara Press editions of aa have failed to 
understand the dual nature of the weattqe instrument as explained by 
sequrara and also by thestatement “amen werdyat ar ar adda wea 1” in 
the text itself and, falling back upon amaze, they argue thatwatqe, as a 
lancet and pair of scissors, must be two different instruments, for one and 
the same instrument cannot perform both the operations : 


(qat) aetet wertqaes frarrtia wait, aaa we Sarda, 
aeATeaworaad Tata wfagaefa 1° 


Haranchandra’s identification of waft with aq (i.e. wefa or Whistling 
Teal—Art 84c) is also quoted in this footnote and as the Duck’s bill is flat 
and broad a rider is added that 4a refers only to the length of the Duck’s 
bill and not to its breadth ! Nothing could be more absurd, particularly 
when it is remembered that segurart prescribes a length of 12 fingers or 
approximately 7 inches and the Duck’s bill is less than even 2.5. inches. 
The fact is that the identity of the two birds, avét and watt and the exact 


1. 1.8.7. The Persian name for the bird is also derived from a word (maqass) mean- 
ing scissors. 


2. Foot-note to @fqt 1.8.8 (1938 ed). 
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nature of their bills have been completely missed and for this not the 
commentators but the later lexicographers, who were each more of a 
grammarian than a field-naturalist, are responsible. The confusion dates 
back at least to the time of waefag, and his false synonymy on the identity 
of the names of several birds has been copied in the later lexicons includ- 
ing M. Williams. We have thus the following lexical equations :— 


(i) werfearfeerfsser—aax. 
(ii) anf: referee: carq1—eeras and @aaa (afi. fa.) 
(iii) anfaearfe: wefeat aot 7 
) mafeateafesr acratatfateeate 
wofaa weet a arate 


(v) atfa: -efrrett —snfeqaqia of aaa. 
(vi) atfa: —aeteferariehr @it— 
(vii) afe: wefeafea fafrat serarhoott—aeqqrafrave 


It would be seen that while aaz, garqa and gaz have confused wae or 
aft with arfe or atfs, 49ardt goes further and includes wafe#t in the same 
equation. #eTZ#TT goes still further and brings in weft as well. It may 
perhaps help if, before proceeding with the identification of wt the above 
names are allocated to their respective owners : 


(i) were, arf, aft, weft —the Skimmer 

(ii) arfe, arét, afe, arét —the Black Ibis (Art. 80) 
(iii) werfeat (v.1. werét) —the White Ibis (Art. 80) 
(iv) 2erfer, weet —the Whistling Teal (Art. 84 C) 


The other synonymies for waft found in weardfaraaft and weanergy have 
proved of considerable help in identifying it as one of the names of the 
Skimmer. They are «4 and feet. Wilson’s Dictionary also equates fert with 
waft. Now 4 means ‘fixed’, ‘constant’? and in music ‘the introductory 
verse of a song recurring as a kind of burthen’, eaat (et adtfa a aar, ararafasrs: 
—orcraetafa* ) is a particular mode of ploughing the land where a 
plough or a team of ploughs proceeds straight in a direction to the end of 
the field and works back to the starting base-line, and so on. fara is fr. feat- 
gaged, waect and means ‘to sport’ and feet, cognate with fea, refers 
to a ‘to and fro motion’ (faedraafa, ataafa). If these senses of the words 1a 
and feet are checked up with the habits of the Skimmer as described by 
Whistler, no doubt is left as to the identity of aa, fea, and wert. The 
bird is constantly on the move going back and forth over a fixed beat, and 


*7.62. 
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the names atfa (aq atacamaa) and wala (at aeaf safe) also refer to this 
trait of the bird; cf. fafaat weft in synonymy (vii) above. The 
statement “aat atfa: varfa:? in sasaft agama! also brings out the 
close association ‘of the aft with a river. It flies very low over 
the surface of the water—hardly a couple of inches above it—for. 
it must cut the surface with the lower mandible all the time—and, 
therefore, appears to cut or sweep the surface of the water as it were 
and this has given it the name of waaedt (et, ‘a cutter’ or ‘broom’). 
The name atft’ in eq is merely short for waft and supports the 
derivation of the latter suggested above. The open position of the two 
blades of the bill and their closing upon a tiny fish clearly resembles the 
action of a pair of scissors and this, evidently suggested the wet qaqa 
as a dual purpose surgical instrument. The lower mandible of the Skimmer 
projects considerably beyond the upper and resembles a. knife-blade with 
a vertically flat and rounded point so that if a pair of scissors resembling this 
bird’s bill is made it will act as a scissors up to the tip of the upper blade 
while the projecting flat tip of the lower blade, if sharpened, will serve as 
a blood-letting lancet. One can only admire the power of acute observa- 
tion and originality of the Sage gq in designing his instruments. atTét and 
watfe for the Ibises, and wafe for the Whistling Teal Duck will be found 
discussed in the articles noted against them above, but a word or two in 
explanation of how the different names came to be confused, one with the 
other, would not be out of place here. It appears that the earliest lexicons, 
now lost, gave the names separately for ‘a kind of bird’ but later when the 
identity of the birds themselves was forgotten, lexicographers who, working 
within the four walls of their study were concerned more with con- 
siderations of Grammar and brevity than anything else, treated the names 
as examples of substitution (according to “zrittwy”, ‘“saaraie:’’, etc., 
and the changes of 4—¢—s— e.g. in words like yfaat — afew, TrHyA—Tem, 
yqe—4z, JeF—aeT etc,) and therefore held them to be identical, that, in 
short, all of them were variae lectiones (qe¥2T:) of one or two original 
names. At the same time it is difficult not to blame them for overlooking 
the distinction between wert and aét so evident in qa. 


In Vedic literature the Skimmer occurs under the name of arf in RV2. 
and in the atw.afgat.8 In the former vaat and her companion-maids are 
discovered sporting at a lake by Jexaq who goes in search of her. She asks 
him to return home, adding, that fast like the wind as she is, it would be 
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difficult for him to capture her.1 The wava ae? also mentions the story 
and describes the birds as frisking, skipping or flying over the water :— 


aT aaa araat acat afeqafazt 


We have already seen how parties of the Skimmers fly up and down 
their beat over a given stretch of water (river or lake) and how when 
alarmed they are capable of immense speed. The behaviour of vast and 
her friends in the form of arfa birds is therefore perfectly in keeping with 
the ways of the Skimmer. The dedication of atft with aa (a particular 
type of Python, a snake being arqwa in Sanskrit) , and fat (the Spoonbill, 
Art.79) to the Wind-god is quite in keeping with what vat as an anfa 
says of herself— 


surat ata zarenfer | 


and no further comment is called for. It is submitted that to render anfa 
as @@ is incorrect. 


In secular literature also the Skimmer has been mentioned, once in the 
Ramayana :* 


aay: Afeat Va Tent aTATATy | 
mabeageeatt serarfefa: 


and again in the #qaarx 4. 6: 


rHeatatcraataatst wehe( wef) arerafraioarhs | 
saad asitcarts (aaaattt), ceife sata eee tary 


Here if it is remembered that the Skimmer is associated with perfectly 
clean sheets of water and the Whistling Teal prefers weedy waters, the 
alternative reading of waft necessitates the reading ‘ataarfa’ while wafe 
goes well with saa and staat (clear and cool) waters. 


Like the Vultures, the most unlikely entry of a Skimmer (ast) into a 
residential house is considered an ill omen : 


aaa aad aa farafeat ae afe—afarrge, 2.90.17... 


An appreciative reference to the charm that the atfa bird adds to a lake 
should be a fitting close to this article : The Ducks are at home in the 
lotus-bed at one end; White Ibises (##) fishing along the edges; a pair of 


1 “geqat ara gareafen” 95.2. 
2. T1521: 
3, III.15.6 (Cal.Edn.), quoted under Wart in weaaeqET. 
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the Ruddy Goose resting on the water elsewhere; beautiful young ladies 
singing in the shade on the bank, and the Skimmer sporting over the 
clear waters complete the picture :— 


giteamiderfarrraTT GATE: | 

. qa Ata: 
qretecgaraapamaaest ronal Ta: | 
afta satsatfartaataaaaeaaaHeteTT: Ul 


qarfia, p. 220,19 
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PLOVERS 
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1. Plovers are round-headed and short-billed birds of open meadows and 
sandy ground, not resorting to cover. They range in size froma small Quail 
to a Dove, have rather long legs and walk and run freely on the ground. 
They have no hind toe or only a rudimentary one and are, therefore, 
unable to perch on trees. A majority of them undergo seasonal changes 
of colour-pattern and, being winter-visitors to the country, their identi- 
fication from a distance is a matter of some difficulty, and yet quite a 
number of them have Sanskrit names based on some physical character- 
istics and the nature of their call-notes. 

2. The Little Ringed Plover (6.5”), the smallest member of the group, 
is aadt (fr. ai7 mustard, indicative of its small size and rolling or tripping 
movement on the ground) and a=afrat (a=aq ga aracta—wsartfararat, or ‘a 
little Wagtail’) from the black band* below the white collar and the habit 
of running nimbly in short spurts along sand-banks and edge of the water. 
Its smart, neat and trim appearance has won for it other pretty names 
like uvaefeat and wayfaat ‘the Little Princess’. Its larger allies, e.g. the 
long-billed Ringed Plover of Nepal must naturally share the above names 
with it. The synonyms in faamedy and great for these birds and the 
Pratincoles have been considered in Art. 65. 

3. The Red-wattled Lapwing (13”) with its well-known call of ‘ti-tee- 
tee-it’ or ‘did he do it’ is the most familiar of resident Indian Plovers while 
the allied form, the Yellow-wattled Lapwing (10.5”) is less common. The 
Spur-winged Plover, (12”) also has a ‘did-he-do-it’ call. These are 
undoubtedly the fefga of aaxtta and other lexicons. #tafs however is a 

’ different bird according to 4%, 44, etc., but it has been equated with 
feefea and other birds by others. An attempt must, therefore, be made to 
clear the confusion if possible. 





*Because of this black band the Ringed Plover indirectly shares the epithet of #TH#S 
with the @>s4, a White Wagtail, and asitis smaller than a Wetail it has been called 
aaa or esufaar—eoua: asad, ml ami, asad aat—afedt. The gram- 
matical feminine often indicates the small size of an object—eit eamq aihaaprearte- 

4 afe— HA. 3.5.7. 
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4, Some of the relevant dictionary meanings, lexical synonymies and 
a couple of other references given below would perhaps be found useful :— 
(1) aftes¢—‘A kind of water-fowl’ and the Lapwing in M.W., and 
‘sage’ in weasergs and wearifaraafr. 
(2) atafte—‘having legs like sticks’, the Lapwing (or a small white 
Crane, commonly called Paddy-bird) in M. W. 
(3) faa Parra jacana or goensis—M. W. (=the Red-wattled Lapw- 
ing) 
(4) feefew and feefew#— Parra jacana—M. W. 
(5) atfrat—arafee 
(6) state: frat at—enas, aaaRit 
(7) atafee: frat serpage:—afrarafararatr 
(8) safe: saqega:—farreia 
(9) arafee: feefea:—aafe 
(10) stafteftefe sfteefe:—aerg. 
(11) safe or #taftew and feefew are different birds in (i) aqeqf, 
5.11 & 13; (ii) aeaget 118.50-51; (ili) aera; and (iv) ama- 
arm, 1.173, where #tafte has been loosely rendered as 1>4, i.e., 
Egret or Heron in the faaera état (cf. the expression #=afrar 
for ‘birds resembling a Crane’ in aaa, 4.48). 


5. A consideration of the above material shows. that originally the 
terms #aften and feefex, corresponding to tafe and gaftest of 74,1 
applied to different birds and it was through the already existing Faftesr 
as a synonym for feefew that the name atafte also came very early to be 
identified with the red and yellow-wattled Lapwings. The terms aftes, 
gaftest (diminutive from masc. gaften), alafse and s#laften seem to form a 
sort of homonymous series based upon two different senses of afse for (i) 
a stick or support, with reference to the longish legs or horn-like crest of a 
bird, and (ii) hair or anything thin or slender, referring to the thin and 
longish crest-feathers possessed by others. Similarly the prefixes and 
suffixes %, #t and # would seem to have been understood in several senses, 
e.g., (i) fered, wert, (ii) a variant of #—aaq; (iii) #—fae:; (iv) #—Fa: 
and (v) #{—saTert. Thus aftem as a homonym should be (i) the Water-cock 
(fraxt or waHazHH) with a horn or stick like appendage on the head and 
(ii) the Black-winged Stilt, a bird of the Lap-wing family, characterised 
by very long legs and called armitst_ (the long-legged) in the vernacular. 
gaftest would then be (i) the Lapwings with shorter legs in comparison to 
the Stilt and (ii) the Green Plover or the Peewit with its long, thin, 
pointed and recurved crest. #tafte of 4H, Wa, etc. and saftey (sara FA) 
of #ax, gaa, and wayft are the smaller crested Herons and Bitterns which 


1. M. Williams gives #qaftesT by separating “fafteiagufterr’ of ae in 
correctly. 
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keep standing in shallow water for hours waiting for prey to come to 
them. This trait of theirs and the possession of thin crests may be explained 
with reference to the derivation of the name given in the aaraat erat on 
aax and elsewhere, “# ae afteftare”’ to which I would add another “# afta 
aftefearer”. If the word aft in the latter derivation is taken for ‘a.stick’ it 
would be true of the Water-cock as well. See Art. 58 for Water-cock and 
Art. 82 for Herons. 


6. The equation “atafee: fratt vat’ is, therefore, equally true of the 
Green Plover and the Water-Cock. This is evident from the fact that it 
has been extended to include aagagGa in Nos. (7) & (8) Above. The name 
faratt means ‘pointed’, ‘crested’ and ‘erection of the hair on the body’. 
alafte or #aftem again, as a bird with powerful call-notes is either a feefes, 
the Red or Yellow-Wattled Lapwing, or the Water-Cock according as the 
bird is placed ina drier or wet zone or with water birds. On the 
other hand #rafse, or more correctly #tafsem, as a water-side or tree-perch- 
ing bird is any (one or more) variety of the smaller crested Herons or 
Bitterns.1 Unlike the piercing and persistent notes of the Lapwings the 
voice of these birds is a mere croak, uttered at intervals. 

7. Names like #aftew? and #aftewn are clearly formed on the analogy 
of feefewand feefeas and point to the adaptation and appropriation of the 
term #lafse (small crested Heron) for the commoner Lapwings and they 
too, like gaftest, mark another stage in the assimilation of the name #aft, 
with feefew for the Lapwings. It must, however, be noted that the poets 
have used all the variants of #afte indiscriminately for the Lapwings or 
small Herons according to the needs of the metre in hand. Thus even the 
form arafere has been used for the smaller Bitterns in warm (Art. 82), 
In the following examples the birds meant by atafte, #raftews, and arafter 
are the Lapwings:— 


aaftefparstrh: ward TH 
uiaria agfaifed aad wed 
seTeHra tera fares 

fanart 4 Ga ot faz tl 
SeaTac aH eI AT SSH TA™- 
FATATATATSTAAT SAAS AOA AH TATE: 1 


UWATIT 3.75.12 


Ibid., 2.54.43 


ATITIT 2.30 


1. #afee has been rendered as #154, i.e., a Heron like bird or alternatively'as a4 
in the same sense in Qraacaaeqfa, 1.173. 

2, Ramayana 2.54.43, 

3. Ibid. 5.1.44, and Allahabad Ed., 6.38.9. 
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aMTad, 8.2.15. 


8. The Red-wattled Lapwing being one of the commonest birds of 
India has earned for itself several other names and finds a place in 
literature under the name of feefew. It is a very demonstrative bird, is 
greatly agitated and becomes noisy whenever a human being appears 
anywhere near its nest. Its anxiety for its eggs or young accounts for 
names like aera (ave+3t aad ?) of the aenifeat and avem (# wet?) of 
await. The epithet sera indicates its habit of resting or sleeping while 
standing on one or both legs, but the story-teller forgetting the original 
sense of the expression has founded a wonderful conceit upon it. The 
bird is said to sleep on its back with legs stretched straight up with the 
deliberate idea of protecting itself should the heavens fall down upon it ! 


ster fefea: qrararea wywatet: i* 
gaara, wEfefsrTa4r 


A king is advised simply to ignore the unworthy pressing his request 
repeatedly like the Lapwing :— 


fefet qaaaa araarfraraay Weare, 12.114.4. 


Both this and the Yellow-wattled Lapwing, as also the Spur-winged 
Plover are 27am from their harsh cries and the first two are 9raqte from 
their yellow legs and aataat (qat FHa—a scar—araafefra) from their 
permanent scar-like wattles: 


fefgat dtaaret aaraat TSPTE: 
sree 


9. The tem of aeagam, ‘FeatfefsarHem’ would also seem to refer to 
a particular Lapwing as the name is analogous to *e7am. The Sociable 


*Similarly, the poets, commentators and lexicographers have misunderstood the 
name @eTq@, a Giraffe, and interpreted it as a fabulous monster with eight legs, the normal 
four and a second set growing upwards from the back. See #4 atfagemt of faaata 27, 70 
and 31, 25 where the 4seTq@ taking a somersault into the air is described as landing safely 
on his second set of legs. The body of the Giraffe is marked with a chequered pattern resem- 
bling a chess-board (#teT7@), and hence the name. Lexical epithets like JCTEt 
(standing high on legs), 4gRarH (high-shouldered), tetefa, and Feqqaq (looking 
high up) also belong to him. It is incorrect to describe 4seT7@ as afabulous animal though 
as described in the above work it is certainly unreal: 
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Lapwing has a mewing wail ofa single loud and harsh note and _ occurs 
as a ‘not uncommon’ winter visitor in North India. The name es, there- 
fore, most probably refers to it. 


10. The wars#* bird (?), has been dedicated to the sun in his friendly 
aspect along with two others, wt the Bee-eater and awa the Paradise 
Flycatcher (Arts. 40 & 11): 


mt: FHI: WawEKet Fay: | 
amt. afgat, 24.33 


As the first two are insect-eating birds it is probable that wamsH too has 
similar habits. The name perhaps bears some analogy to ‘asf and avem 
for the Red-Wattled Lapwing, and may possibly be derived, wa4--aug-+-s, 
ie., a bird that lays its eggs on the ground and cries (# w%) anxiously 
for them when in danger. If so, it should be the same as feefew. All the three 
birds are beneficial to the crops in the field, orchard or grove. Moreover 
their striking colour-patterns are best set off during flight in the sun. The 
mild sun of the winter-months is indeed a friend to man as are these 
birds: 


feacart ara anf stevet am: ea | 


* 
ariatt wafera: wet fasoy: aaa: | 
HAT, 43.21-22. 


11. The most prominent feature of the Avocet is its long, flexible and 
upcurved bill with which it probes into the mud for worms and_ insects. 
The upturned bill reminds one of a digging tool ora ploughshare. Its 
Hindi name #faat atat (a Snipe with a bill like a ploughshare; fr. fae, a 
ploughshare) is the same as fart, a water-bird in aH, and Heiter, Freire, 
and afer (“afer ofernfa:”-sorfe 4.16; “afta watt —orecraetafia 51; aceite Here: 
and #7 a thong which is of course flexible). git, again, (from $¥ to 
draw out or extract) occurring in dft.afea, 5. 5.13 appears to be the same 
as afaat . Prakrit gefqa@ also is the Avocet. afte as a probable name for 
the Black-winged stilt has already been mentioned. Another vernacular 
name for it is @aatgt (red-legged) which helps to identify saree (red- 
legged) , a water-bird in Wea, as this bird. 


*More probably, it is the same as W4usH, the Spiny-tailed Lizard known 
as ast in Hindi. It is found in open sandy places. Like the garden lizard, 
wfaqan, it loves the sun, In fact, like other reptiles, the lizards dislike cold and are 
active in bright sunny weather. 
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12. The beautiful, though curious-looking, Ibis-bill has been rather 
doubtfully placed with the Plovers in The Fauna (Birds) of India. It has 
a long, curved and red ‘bill, red legs and feet, and wears a double band 
of white and black as a gorget or necklace separating the blue neck from 
the white under-parts. It is a bird of the banks and beds of the Himalayan 
streams, ranging in summer between 8,000 and 15,000 feet and in winter 
between the edge of-the plains and 10,000 feet. 

13. The qeeet yey recommends the flesh of the #¥aT bird (F%-+9 43, 
having a beautiful or ornamented neck) at the watt ceremony of a male 
child if his father wishes that he should be long-lived. The commentator 
gives *guefeT as a synonym for seat. Now FHT means wfaat:, Aleq:, a 
garland in weeseqga and “aved ammad array tarafaae:” in aeaRreeraare. 
The bi-coloured gorget of the Ibis-bill is certainly a *g1 both in the 
sense of a garland and a multi-coloured set of lines, and it is therefore 
more than probable that the above synonymous names belong to the 
Ibis-bill. It is known as Fm (fr. sate a halter or neck-rope) in Nepal. 
It will also be seen that the bill of this pretty bird resembles that of the 
arét (Black Ibis) the flesh of which is said to ensure holy lustre to ‘the 
growing boy, and like the latter the auspicious red colour is very pro- 
minent in the Ibis-bill. The bird’s habitat would seem to protect it 
against persecution by man and so to ensure it a full normal life. Consi- 
derations like these would account for the selection of the bird in the above 
context. 

14. Finally the wfergagit* of the werara (2.41.19-21) cannot be 
omitted even though it is not one of the present-day Indian birds and 
therefore not included in The Fauna (Birds) of India. The relevent verses 
describing the curious behaviour of the bird are reproduced here:— 


afrerrafrata wea feraa: 1 

ater | aeat: wat ara: sardsafarigar: 

aT aeatadte at aad aria fra 1 

aed asaisdtae ALR ATSaTeTT I 

ar fe atari ter! qara fager area: 1 

Sarat AMATI AAT II 
The word fag in the above passage stands for yemeara, a Crocodile (Cf. 
synonymous expressions like geafag and geseqrz), and wfergquafa is the 


African Plover, Pluvianus aegyptius, commonly known as the Crocodile 
Bird, so called from its frequent association with the Nile Crocodile from 


“afr fergeitfar afergt faa ofafasra:— Aterwvs on the above verse. 
The bird is named areata weft by gHaeq in ofefyee gaa, 3.141. The author, 
however, did not know that the bird was a kind of plover, for in the story related by him he 
makes the bird perch upon a tree which the Plovers never do. He has also modified the 
version in the M.Bh. 
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the body of which it picks up parasites and as the monster is sunning him- 
self on the bank with the mouth agape, the bird boldly enters it to draw 
out the leeches sticking to his jaws. It renders another service as well to 
him, in that beinga very wary bird, it flies off with warning cries at the 
approach of danger and the crocodile taking the warning slips into the 
water. Another Plover popularly known as the Zick-zack (Hoplopterus 
spinosus) is also said to have similar habits. It will be readily seen that 
the leeches are the aia and the warning cry of the birds is the Arve cry 
of the story. It is probable that in former times one of these birds fre- 
quented the Sind coast or the estuary of the Sind river where Crocodiles 
occur, or else the ancient Indians heard of the bird’s habits from the sea- 
faring merchants of ancient India. The Plover lays its eggs in a hole in 
the sand and hence the name uferqugfa. The habitat mentioned as “qed 
fenaa: T’’ would seem to refer to the country beyond the south-western 
out-spurs of the Himalayas, viz., the Suleiman Range, considered as a 
wing or extension of the Himalayas. Evidently the territories to the North- 
west of the Indian Ocean are meant. 


Tz 


CURLEW, GODWIT, SANDPIPER, RUFF & REEVE, WOOD- 
COCK, & SNIPE 


1, This family comprises the longer-billed waders some of which are as 
large as a common fowl, others as big as a dove and yet others no bigger 
than a sparrow, the majority, however possessing long legs. 

2. The Curlew is a sandy-brown bird as big as a common fowl, or to 
quote from the Britannica: ‘‘In bulk the Curlew is not less than a _ crow, 
but it looks larger still from its long legs, wings and neck”’ (11th Edn.) . 

3. It is a winter visitor to India, arriving in September and leaving by 
the middle of May. In winter it is found inland in small numbers—singly, 
pairs or small parties—about jheels, marshland, and rivers, but it is 
rather more plentiful along our seacoasts. (Salim Ali). It is active during 
both day and night but its call is mostly heard at night. “The commo- 
nest notes are a loud musical quoi quoi and crooee, crooee, crooee,... 
with the second syllable higher-pitched and more emphatic than the first 
and often uttered in long sequences. The song begins with a succession of 
low long drawn-out liquid notes, the first three or four delivered in a 
rather slow measured manner, Oorrr-oorrr-oorrr..., then gaining. speed 
and passing into a louder and _higher-pitched bubbling trill impossible to 
render in words, finally sinking again and often ending. with some low 
notes like the opening ones” (Smythies). S. Baker describes the notes of 
the Curlew as a haunting cry of ‘curlew cur-lew’ heard far overhead 
at night and a loud screaming note when frightened or disturbed. 
It is quite possible that the Curlew’in India does not give us its full 
repertoir but a shorter version of it. The relevance of the above 
detailed description of the bird’s ‘‘plaintive voice” fully manifests 
itself when we come to references to $< (masc. FX, the Curlew) in 
Sanskrit literature. The name Et (FA is probably a copying error) in the 
single-names-list of seqg#tt is perhaps different from the feminine of x of 
the equation“g~@ieHt:’’ in the same lexicon and most probably refers to this 
bird. In other lexicons, however, the synonymy is comprehensive enough. 
The following simile based on the plaintive notes of the Curlew gives 
us a very vivid picture of the sorrowful wail of a young lady in distress: 

at areararacae Hettfra ares | 
ee agra faawdt wea: 1 
FRTATRT, 3.63.20 
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ataa, the hero of the drama aradtaaa by waafa compares the soft and high- 
pitched piteous cries of his beloved Haat as she is on the point of being 
sacrificed to the goddess #1441 with the ‘most mournful wail’ of the yt 
bird: 


AACA HAHAH AAA MTA: | 
fraract offer ga stadareafa i Act V. 20 


One of a group of love-lorn maidens (at) of Gokul, when they find it 
impossible to go tosleep at night for thinking of their “beloved Krsna, 
questions a solitary Curlew calling in the air in the following words: 


gee ! faacfe a daft a 8, 
eatefr soft crear aaa: | 
aafaa afa ! afeagmefafieracn, 
afrrraatarararcentaeaat 

artad, 10.90.15. 


It will be noticed that both the above examples relate to occurrences late 
in the evening or at night when the Curlew is often heard high up. 


4. When Rama returns to his hermitage after killing Marica he 
expresses his fears to his brother that Sita has probably been carried away 
by blood-thirsty Raksasas and how she must have wailed like a Ft: “qt 
fare acta dr, aT aaraarTatarat’—aarm, 3.63,11. Similarly the wail of 
Sita, when she was abandoned by Laksmana at the bidding of Rama near 
the hermitage of sage Valmiki, has been compared by Kalidasa to the 
plaintive cries of the Et : 


at ames qaataad wee fara Hettt ya 
Raghu, 14.68. 
The following verses refer to the great sorrow of the ladies and maids 
at the palace of prince affeg who had been suddenly abducted away 
at night, and the poet wishing to present an impressive picture of the 


pathetic scene has campared their wail to the plaintive cries of hundreds 
of Curlews :— 


adistreser qe seg: aaaifea: | 

fra ararqaet: EA st THT 1 afar, 2.1211. 
arat SHAAeATAT TT ATATHSTEAA: | 

Hera aT eedtat weet: Wo Tb. 2.121,12, 
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5. The Whimbrel is a smaller edition of the Curlew but it has quite a 
emphasis throughout” (Smythies). This bird is also known as ‘titterel’ 
from its voice in England, and it would seem that Sanskrit fefte is for 
it though the name has been confused and treated as synonymous with 
fezfex. The name, however, occurs with single names of several other birds 
in the serge. “atafte: feefes: fefte: exc (Patt) weagager”’. Everyone of these 
names stands for a different bird just as single names of thirteen different 
birds are given in aaeetr—"aat faaet artat aaq:...”. gama also gives a 
similar list. It is the proximity of #tafte and feefew in passages like these 
that has led to their being wrongly treated as fully synonymous and some 
commentators have incorrectly explained both #<@ and afte as fecfew. 


6. The Black-tailed Godwit (16 inches) is a migratory bird, visiting 
Northern India in flocks of ten to over a hundred from October to March. It 
has a particularly long and straight awl-like bill, 3” to 5” long with 
which it probes into the mud for worms, insects etc. It is evidently the 
very expressive aa or arrmat (art zATHe—having an awl-like beak) of the 
aeIgam, corresponding to its Hindi name in Nepal, waqet from 7a, ‘Mud’ 
and qa, ‘a bamboo-pin’. It is also known as aet aret (large Snipe) in 
Hindi (per Jerdon) and qatalso in Hindi from Sansk. a, ag, ae to break 
or pierce—H. @teat to dig and Wet to prick or pierce, whence qa one 
that pierces (the ground). 


7. Snipes are atet (ae fant? ?) in Hindi from their habit of springing 
suddenly out of cover in marsh-land and their confusing zig-zag flight. In 
Bengal they are known as #1at afar (*aH, mud and gq, fae, to scratch), the 
same as Sanskrit-Tgat< (TH, mud and 4, to scatter or disturb). The resem- 
blance of the colour of their plumage to that of the Quails accounts for their 
name Taatat (Water-Quail) in Marathi and aaafaat in Sanskrit. The Eastern 
Fantail Snipe breeds in Kashmir and the Himalayas, and the behaviour 
of this bird during the breeding season was certainly observed by the 
ancients who named it wravele (afa avert avec or ah ararst avet< ea, avetz, the 
fret tree, Accacia sirissa, so called because its numerous dry secd-pods 
vibrate and produce a rattling sound when shaken by the breeze). The 
Fantail, when flushed from its nest, soon mounts aloft and executes a 
series of aerial evolutions of an astounding kind after wildly circling about, 
and réaching a height at which it appears a mere speck it abruptly shoots 
downwards and as abruptly regains its former elevation. This process is 
repeated many times. A few seconds after each of these headlong descents 
a mysterious drumming sound is heard—evidently produced by the rush of 
air through its tail feathers as the bird shoots downwards (adapted from 
Ency. Brit. 11th Edn.; see also Whistler and other authorities). The bird 
is silent on the ground and when alarmed rises with just a ‘pench’ call 
which cannot justify the alternative derivation—“afa aa qvete: afa arate: — 
weqnetay. The term Wstt implies a continuous sound (aftarataca) and it is in 
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recognition of such a sound that the fare has been named welt or wafedi- 
wat. The above description of the bird’s flight and the consequent ‘drumming’ 
therefore fully bears out the beautiful name, wave, given to it and the 
faareta equation—“atavett: TEaTe:” should be interpreted to mean that 
wavett is a kind of Tg#I< or Snipe, for every TERI is not exactly a Aras. 
Thus we have Tg#ix and waafast as common names for all Snipe, and 
wg for the Fantail, indicative of its peculiar drumming habit. 


8. The Woodcock is a medium-sized and long-billed Himalayan bird 
(14 inches) whose russet-coloured plumage somewhat-resembles that of 
the Common Grey Partridge. It is also about the. same size. It moves 
down from its breeding haunts in the Himalayas from 8000 to 12,000 feet 
to the plains in winter. It is known in Nepal as fangee or fandtaz, 
names which directly derive from faa-or fea-HFRE; or faa-or fen-faferx in Sans- 
krit(“qare: farfere: eater: atat featsft a”’—for ‘snow’—asaet) and it must have 
been so named though these terms are not to be found in the present day 
lexicons. wefafax (Pseudo- or imitation-Partridge) is mentioned in 4eiax 
arat (547) with afta and fafex for the Grey and the Black Partridges in 
verses 2098-2099. As a Himalayan bird, therefore, wefafaz is most proba- 
bly the same as Hindi famdtax, and the name may well be from Sanks. ss- 
fafazt (a mimic or false Partridge). av= also means ‘a jester’ and the name 
most probably refers to: 


(i) the male Woodcock’s habit of flying playfully backwards and 
forwards in anare with alternate croaks and squeaks during 
the breeding season ; 

(ii) its curious and twisting flight in and out of trees at a pace that 
is very deceiving; and 

(iii) its ‘acting’ to entice one away from the nest and young by 
shamming injury and then flying clean out of sight after a 
while (S. Baker). 


Ifso, the name #s-or avs-fafat for it is really a very picturesque one. 

9. The Watercock bores holes in soft ground for worms, grubs, etc., 
and its presence is often inferred from the holes made by its three inch 
bill. It is, therefore, possible that it also shares the name of arama? with 
the Godwit, particularly as both are sub-equal in size and. fowlers often 
pass a Godwit for a Woodcock at the Calcutta market because the latter 
is considered a greater delicacy for the table than the former (F.B.1., first 
edition). — 

10. Sandpipers and Stints are comparatively speaking long-billed (less 
than one to two inches) waders of medium to small size which are rarely 
found away from water. They are more or less alike, the majority being 
grey-brown above and white below and witha good deal of white in or 
above the tail. Their constant connection with sandy ground near 
water and their piping call notes account for their common name of 
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Sandpipers. From a distance they look like Snipe and are therefore 
known as ‘Snippets’ which gives the unsportsman-like Anglo-Indian an 
excuse to shoot them for the pot. Unlike Snipe, however, they are birds 
of the open, do not take to cover and have not the tricky and fast flight 
of the Snipe. They are thus easy to kill and are not regarded as ‘sport- 
ing birds’: Excepting a few like the Common Sandpiper and the 
Redshank most of the members of this group are winter visitors only, and 
of these the Wood Sandpiper and the Little, Temminck’s and the Curlew 
Stints are the commonest. The Redshanks are known as aét or qT, the 
Greenshank as feafeat (after its piping call), and the Little Stint as Tata 
(lit., ‘water-greedy’) in Hindi. 

The name am would seem to be related to we for a kind of bird in 
the argent 118-—“seata feefeary wert” where the association of the name 
with those for the Lapwings, birds of the same family, is significant. The 
alternative name qe (yet ‘a self-proclaimed warrior’) also points to 
we, ‘a fighter’. That is because the birds often parry against one another on 
the ground or indulge in aerial mock-fight out of the breeding season but 
more seriously during that season. The @rtaafgat, now extant, mentions 
fry and fr in its list of waterbirds (chapter, 11) and the first name fr¢ 
(fasa get) most probably refers to the larger Sandpipers because of 
their piping notes. We thus have two names for these birds, we and 


The call of the Little and Curlew or Pigmy Stints is a ‘wick-wick- 
wick’ or the same as ‘pick-pick-pick’ which makes it highly probable that 
fam is an onomatopoetic name for them. The Little Stint is Treat (TataTaT) 
in Hindi corresponding to saatfaq—aarg (Tard tE: At:) in Sanskrit. This 
last name has been thoughtlessly confused and equated with ##tg, in the 
lexicons and commentaries.. The latter, as we have seen, is the 
Purple Moorhen (Art. 58). The Stints as a group are therefore qa<q and 


Birds like the Marsh Sandpiper andthe Greenshank are known as 
tat in Bengali and if the name is from Wa:—m wate array, it would appear 
to be but a rendering of warg. If this is correct T1<E may well be a com- 
mon name for the Sandpipers and Stints together as birds whose mainstay 
is water. i 

11. The Ruff and Reeve arrive in India towards the end of August 
and leave, ‘‘the males often in nearly full dress’, in April. As the birds 
breed in northern Europe and Asia, the fights of the males for the 
possession of the females probably do not take place in this country and 
they have been named in Hindi and Sanskrit after the extraordinary ruff 
grown by the male as an ornament during the breeding season. The ruff 
extends from the nape downwards and covers the entire breast. It is 
known in Hindi as ware (7-74 neck, and ara hair or feathers); Gehwala 
noted against the bird in the F.B.J. is an obvious misprint just as 
Panloha (aster) for the Little Stint has become ‘Pauloha’, There are also 
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several other errors of this type in the work. Hindi 11a corresponds to 
Sansk. sqrt or aout as | and @ often change places in Prakrit, and 
these latter are known as epithets for the Great Crested Grebe because it 
wears a ruff of long feathers round its neck, This feature is possessed by 
the male Ruff as well, and in an exaggerated form, and it, therefore, 
shares the names @eata and vet with the Grebe. 
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PELICANS 


Pelicans are huge, squat-looking birds of rivers and lakes living mainly 
on fish which they systematically hunt in parties in a semi-circular form- 
ation, driving the fish into the shallows and then gobbling them up. 
Their most characteristic external feature is the enormous elastic skin-bag 
which hangs below the large flattened bill, and this is large enough to 
contain a man’s head. Besides fish they pick up and swallow young birds 
and even half-grown Ducks coming within their reach. The species that 
are found in India range from 5 to 6.5 feet in length and up to over 10 
feet in wing-expanse. No wonder such a bird is called wafag in Hindi and 
also in Sanskrit. “Jalasind’’ in the F.B.J. isa printing error. The water- 
bird called *#é in az, and greets in a7a (lion and tiger respectively) is 
no other than the pelican; Cf. tfafag for Tes or the Golden Eagle. ea of 
the lexicons and wea of rarreeqfa, 6.2, are additional names for it. Lastly 
it is also "#@ in a special sense as defined in seaqatT :— 


carat ASIAN: CATA TeaaTT (aT ? aT a | 


But it would be more correct to call it Walaa as against ‘wa for the 
cormorant and the coct. se@mmari also defines yrst# in a similar way, and 
the sarafefrme referring to its size, calls it a aarmeit. As the different 
species of Pelican are difficult to distinguish in the field they are not 
differentiated in Sanskrit nomenclature. 

Prakrit wife (=safag) and a-aieta! of sereracrand gist (questa) of 
afsarraes, all refer to this bird. The following -corrupt synonymy in 
warafe probably includes wafag for it: 


werret werrelt sears (ae) frares: | 
If the second half of the above is read “aafadtsfraram:” the expression 
afaras may refer to the belief that fish are attracted to Pelicans by 
their oily secretion (Jerdon). The first half of the verse (not reproduced) 
is also corrupt but includes yet another Prakrit name for it, viz. qrrT= 


(arta), the same as TaaaTe of TeIHNT. 


; aa tet equated with @@ gustra—Lake-tiger in 9, 4, 4, is the same 
as @Tfag of the same lexicon. 
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CORMORANTS & DARTER- . 


1. Three species of Cormorants are found in India, viz., the Large 
Cormorant which measures about 32 inches in length, the Indian Shag 
(25 inches) and the Little Cormorant (20 inches), all of them ofa 
generally black colour witha green gloss, They live entirely. on fish 
which is caught by diving under water with the thin but hooked bill. 
When not feeding they perch on rocks, stakes in the water or on trees 
with wings spread out in the sun for drying. They frequent both fresh and 
salt water, the latter near the sea-coast. ' 

The Darter or Snake-bird is about three feet long including its long 
snaky neck. It is ofa black colour but with white on the neck. It has a 
long, thin and sharp pointed bill with which it impales fish under water. 
It is a much better diver than the Cormorants. 

2. The well-known naturalist “‘E H A” speaking of Cormorants and 
the Darter says, “The Cormorant is a thoroughly shabby bird, with large, 
ragged tail, and coloured all over a sordid black,...the Snake-bird so 
called from its serpentine head and neck...sitting on a low tree, with 
its wings held out to dry, looks like a big Gormorant! with the neck of a 
Heron fitted on its shoulders; but at close quarters it isa very handsome 
bird. Its plumage is peculiar, the feathers on the shoulders especially 
being long and narrow, like the hackles of a Cock. Each feather is black or 
dark brown, with silvery border, or spotted with a silvery white, and the 
effect is very beautiful.”’* Because ofits plumage it is also known as the 
silver-laced Snake Bird. 

3. The Hindi names for the Cormorants are agt- or steraattet (Skt. 
aaate) corresponding to the Large and the Little Cormorant, but there 
isno separate name for the Shag which being larger than the Little 
Cormorant would pass as agt qatar, In Sanskrit they are a or qaaTs 
though the name taafsst would seem to imply the Little Cormorant. 


1. This is the reason why both =f, the cormorant, and qq, the Darter, have been des- 
cribed as a kind of water-crow WaT, in equations Nos. 1 and 3 reproduced in Para. 3 
below. 

2. The Common Birds of Bombay, 2nd Ed., pp. 186-187, 
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Some of the lexical synonymies bearing on thése birds and the Darter are 
noted below :— 


(i) a: area saa (seara)—fasarata; trax 

(ii) aaeg waar: —afrarm raat 

(ili) Fe weraTs: (Seaa:)—aaat; zarra; afa. Faravafor 

(iv) aeeraet (v.l. arte) aefafn—araeraq; M. Williams 

(v) array: otratieet—aaafred on aw; tHattT quoted in amatzat 
(dat on aA) 


(vi) fafaavseg are: aera: waret:—faredg 
(vii) waHAeT: TATE: — erect 


The first shows that «14 means both ‘the Coot’ (area, Art. 58) and the 
Cormorant {aaTt, ‘the Water-Crow’). The second speaks of = in its 
two meanings and states that both go down completely under water, i.e., 
are divers. M. Williams has rendered maaraaas ‘the Pelican’, but this 
is not usually a diving bird and the error has, perhaps, arisen from the 
fact that «a also means a Pelican. Nos.(iii )and(iv)taken together show that 
way is a bird that spears fish and is a kind of sq#TH or Cormorant, i.e., the 
two have nearly similar habits, and they are indeed members of the same 
family. ##< mentions Hey, FET and ca as different birds and since 
area is the coot (Art. 58) and none of the Commentaries on 44< seen by 
me renders 4 as the Pelican, we are left with “a for the Cormorant and 
waq for the Snake-bird. Hg@~is also a water-snake and the fact that the 
name is shared by bird and reptile is significant. The Cormorant swims 
and also “dives with a jump into air” and has been very appropriately 
named ‘a ("a4 swimining, leaping). No. (iv) makes aeavaq (‘Fish-impaler’) 
and 4a] synonymous which appears to be perfectly correct as the principal 
difference between the fishing habits of a Cormorant and a Darter is that 
while the former always just catches a fish under water with its hooked 
bill, the latter, as a rule, transfixes it with a sudden rapier-like thrust of 
its thin and sharp pointed bill (aptly described as ‘spear of a beak’’). 
This action is greatly helped by a peculiar arrangement of some of the 
vertebrae in its long neck, which act like a powerful spring and suddenly 
straighten out for each thrust at a fish ( Whistler). 


4. The aptness of the name weq for the Darter is reinforced by the 
remarkable likeness borne by the long and flexible neck and small head 
of the bird, as it swims very low in the water, to a snake coming up to 
breathe. This has been well brought out by E H A and other observers. 
If follows, therefore, that Aq is the particular type of wT which is by 
habit a weeaaet. aTHHET (HTH RT HET) occurs in we 1.25.38 and we 
renders it as qtaetfmat (No. (v) above) which clearly refers to the Little 
Cormorant which is just as big as the Common Crow and is also by far 
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the commonest of the Cormorants. The feminine gender of the name 
also implies the smallness of the bird, cf. “edteaq adarg aftera ated eq”! 
Equation No. (vi) refers to fafasvs (the black-necked)? as two kinds of Ibis, 
viz., ag, the Black Ibis and wate, the White Ibis but #rraqq is certainly 
misplaced with them for none of them is a diver. The error is due to the 
fact that all the three share the descriptive epithet of swarm (cf. “aaaraeg 
ae: —araft). The last synonymy from grad is wholly incorrect as 
watg belongs as a group-name to the Stint and Sandpiper type of birds 
which again do not dive for food or sport, 

5. The names agq and svagq borne by two of-he sons of a in gftqa3 
(see alternative readings) are worth noting, for 7a as the Snake-bird and 
aTwagy as the Cormorant, preferably the Large one, which is about six 
inches shorter than the Snake-bird, are evidently the physical basis for 
them. Finally cam or ‘aa are merely variae lectiones for wa. 

6. “sat geatsfarera:”—fasyeqfa, 44.16 condemns a water-thief (probably a 
farmer misappropriating water from a canal belonging to another*) to be 
reborn as the aquatic bird afacaa. eta being the Cormorant afaaa should 
mean a superior (af) bird of the same type and the Large Cormorant is 
certainly intended. During the breeding season the male of this species 
is readily distinguished from other members of the family by the white 
cheeks and a broad white patch on the flanks and it is this feature com- 
bined with its large size which has given him the name of afacaa. This 
inference is fully borne out by the fact that a particular Vedic rite derives 
its name from this bird. The afacaa yg is defined as “gwaat sotfanisfacrtat 
wate, aad snfegea:’—aa. ara, 12.2.2.1, and Eggling explains in a foot- 
note at p.149 of Vol. 44, S.B.E., -that the afacaa oeq has light (safq) on 
both sides of it because the satfasetw araq is sung both at the beginning and 
at the close of the ceremony, i.e. on the first and the last days. This sitfaq 
is clearly, in reference to the snow-white patches on both sides of the 


face and body (or in front and rear of the body) of the afaeaa bird, the 
Large Cormorant of India. 


7. A few examples from sacred and secular literature should prove 
interesting: 


faata HaTI—aTs, afeaT, 24.22. 
taal agar ATTAa— Ibid., 24.34. 


Here the comparatively beautiful Darter is named for the Sun-god 
because the bird seems to love the sun, as it were as it often perches with 
expanded’ wings in the sun for long periods. Similarly the Cormorant, 


1. Per aad on FH, 1.27.47. 

9. The equation fafaHu: aes also refers to the white-breasted Waterhen, the 
WITH BATE with ferfa taken in the sense of ‘white’. 

3. 1.94.12.; and. 38. 52. 

4. ch. TH Se Tea Hares fest aes... 1a ca Tew Tea AVsAT aaa ala | Behe, 
agaifararaf, Vol. 4.277. 
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Darter and fish are quite appropriate for the Lord of the Rivers as all 
three are permanently associated with the water. 

8. The interpretation of aq as the clean wa@q bird by are! may not be 
correct but the view that a bird who spends much of his time in or upon 
the water shares the purity of that element seems to have been in favour 
with the ancients, for we find two spiritual preceptors named g4 and aq 
and ‘flying down’ (suffi) to impart spiritual knowledge to young.? The 
supposed association between cleanliness and spirituality is obvious in this 
picture and the position of honour given to the lowly Silverlaced Snake- 
bird is perhaps unique. The graceful Swan has of course been honoured 
in every country and particularly in India where the Sun and the Moon 
(ea: afasq)” and the liberated human soul have frequently been pictured 
as the Swan par excellence. _ 

9. 443 prohibits «a, the Cormorant, as food and‘ decrees that a water- 
thief would be reborn as that bird and thus condemned to an aquatic life. 
In the same way a person stealing animal-fat is destined to be a Darter 
(aq). aE in 


at gear safe: wreny: TaTaT | «=| —agrarea and weqem,S 


is again the Little Cormorant with the glistening oily plumage 
not affected by constant immersion in water. 44° punishes theft of 
drinking water, the punishment this time consisting of a denial of all 
but a few drops of rain-water, for the thief must be reborn as a Hawk- 
Cuckoo (a7). Do these point to the Indo-Aryans having lived in 
areas stricken with drought or of the nature of a desert before they 
settled down in the happy land of the Five-rivers? Or did they 
suffer from a long period of water-scarcity in the Punjab itself? 

10. The reference to these birds in the warm and sTAa%le@eT are more 
interesting, a7 offers his love to dat in captivity and she insults him with 
a number of disparaging similes two of which are based upon a com- 
parison between the mean-looking Darter on the one hand and the 
princely Peacock and the graceful Goose on the other:— 

aerate: ATL HATA 
Feat MATA Tat aTMaeTsT FT I 
an 





On RV 1.124.4. 

wast aaaa—srera gifts, 4.7.1 and 4.8.1-2, 
5.12. 

12.62. 

13.111.122 and 217.107 respectively. 

1237, 

3.47.47. 


NAG FON & 
Oo Sa ete Bb Cage 
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aed usagat Tease frre: | 
gat ar qed we sett AeA =|. —Ibid.t 


It need hardly be added that the Darter is most awkward on the land as 
compared with the beautiful and dignified gait of the Peacock on land 
and of the Goose both on land and on water. 

11. The characteristic pose of the Darter as it perches ona stake in 
the water with wings spread out to dry finds poetical expreession in : 


TASATTISY TEAM, TA TATA ANTE ATT: 
aay qavadta way:, dara wera fanfare: u 
—arrateer? 

Here the wooden stake would seem to demarcate the clear waters of a 
lake from the area covered with lotuses and lilies, and the bird extending 
his arms as it were, addresses the Goose sporting in the lotus-bed, ‘‘I may 
be permitted, Sir, to have the water on this side for my own use.” The 
Darter fishes only in clear and weed-free waters, 
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GANNET OR BOOBY 


Gannets are large’long-winged .sea-birds with stout conical pointed 
bills, serrated along the commissure. They are expert fishers, fly round 
over a shoal of fish at a height of 60 to 100 feet above the surface and 
Periodically dive headlong into the water with the half-closed wings; this 
dive comes next to the stoop of the Peregrine as the most impressive sight 
afforded by a bird on the wing (Smythies). They have been frequently 
seen along the coasts of India but I have not come across any name for 
the bird in any Indian language including Sanskrit. Its method of fishing 
however, reminds one of the following verse (already quoted with reference 
to the Osprey which sometimes fishes in the tidal waters) :— 


qetes frac aareafa asafa | 
ea fe mredt sare amgeiged t FHP —oRE 


It may well share the name aeavgE with the Osprey or the King-fisher 
associated with inland lakes and rivers. 
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TROPIC BIRD 


Tropic-birds are about the size of the small Gulls and. resemble them 
in habits and appearance. They are rare along the Indian coasts and no 
Indian name is recorded for them. Generally speaking a Tropic Bird would 
pass for a WqxaT. 
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ERIGATEBIRD 


These are large black tropical'sea-birds given to piracy. Their food 
principally consists of fish snatched from other fishing birds like Pelicans, 
Gannets, Cormorants, or Terns. They are the most aerial of birds except 
the Swifts. No Indian name is recorded for them but their habits remind 
one of the Hindi name qxat (robber) for a “kind of bird’ and Sanskrit 
yes as one of the names for a Crow. Like other sea-birds without 
specific names this too would go by the general name of a4a#t# or a4E- 


ere. 
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PETRELS 


Petrels are, with some exceptions, the smallest of sea-birds about the 
size of the Common Myna and despite their fragile appearance they have 
wonderful powers of flight and are perfectly at home at sea in the wildest 
storm. They have slender but long legs and webbed feet, and, when feed- 
ing, pat the water with their feet, springing along the surface in a series 
of hops with wings outspread. I know of no Indian name for them but 
Sanskrit @rfiare would be as good for them as for the Gulls. 
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SPOONBILL 


A tali white wading bird recognized by its black spoon-shaped bill, 
yellow at the tip. It is seen in flocks on the margins of the larger jheels, 
sand-banks of large rivers, etc. When feeding it wades in shallow water 
with its neck stretched out and moves the half-immersed bill from side to 
side with a regular action. “It rises spirally to float aloft’? (Cambridge 
Natural History), and is often seen ‘‘flying in single file in long white 
gleaming lines at a considerable height above the ground—moving—in a 
very regular and stately manner (Smythies). 


It is undoubtedly the efaet (v.l. afaar) of the arm. afgar! —“arfrateat 
afaat % araa ”, and the name is after the #fa shape (a spoon) of its bill. The 
definition and synonymy given in 494=i a1 is definite : 


apofa: afaguet cfaatar afaer | 


This makes it clear that the @fagrs (lit. Spoon-bill) belongs to the tribe of 
Herons or Storks (“awatfa”, corresponding almost exactly’ to ORDER 
‘‘Herodiones” as accepted in the Fauna of Birtish India, Birds). The 
selection of the bird for the Wind-god is based on the bird’s flight as 
already set forth above. A flock rising spirally aloft typyfies a tornado or 
wind-storm marked by an inward spiral motion of the air with an upward 
current in the centre carrying up with it leaves, sprays of grass, etc., while 
the straight flight in a line represents a regular breeze. Yet another name 
for the bird is ase or asrat (fr. am ‘a churning stick’ and ‘a ladle, spoon’): 


aare: off ena: earat afreert—atnfenas tar 

aura: earedfa seat feart faerreart—teghe stories cersig? 
This name is justified in both senses of the word as the bird moves its. bill 
beth right and left like a churn and the bill also resembles a spoon. “afeaya 


aga’ of the commentary on 4daxt ata? is no other than this bird although 
it has been mistaken there for atet, the Black Ibis. 


1. 24.34, 
2. 4.68. 
3. verse 2106. 
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IBISES 


1. Three different species of Ibis belonging to a#enfa (Art. 79) are 
found in India. A long, slender and curved bill is common to all three 
but there are differences in body-feathering and colour of the plumage. 
They also differ in their habits. 

2. i) The White Ibis is wholly white except for the skin of the head 
and neck which is bare and of a bluish-black colour. The young bird, 
however, has a feathered head and neck which becomes bald as it reaches 
the adult state. It is a bird of inland waters, like swamps, tanks and rivers and 
feeds principally on small fish, frogs, insects etc. Ordinarily it is a silent 
bird but during the breeding season it has a remarkably loud booming 
call. The flesh of this bird is described as being “‘execrable” to eat. 

ii) The Black Ibis is a dark brown and black bird except for a con- 
spicuous white shoulder-patch and a bare black head ornamented 
with a triangular patch of brilliant red papillae with the apex at the 
crown and cut off square at the nape. Here again the head of the young 
is feathered. This Ibis is found more often in open country or dry culti- 
vation as fish does not form any part of its diet which consists chiefly of 
insects and mest kinds of fallen grain, and it is only on occasion that it 
resorts to water for frogs. Unlike its white cousin and the Storks it is less 
inclined to rest and meditate, and is always on the move in search of 
food. Its call is a scream consisting of two or three notes. The important 
difference as regards habits between the White and the Black Ibises is 
that the former is always associated with water and finds its food along 
the water’s edge and by wading in the shallows while the latter has 
to wander about a good dealon dry land and fields in search of its insect 
and grain food. This is the main reason why it cannot afford to- ‘rest 
and meditate” like the other. Their names ware (at 9% aedtft) and anfe 
(aa aa wedtfa i.e. ‘a wandering bird’) respectively are based on their way 
of life just described. 

iii) The Glossy Ibis is distinguished by a permanently feathered 
head and the plumage is dark-brown and chestnut. It moves about locally 
in an extraordinary manner changing places as a breeding and non- 
breeding bird, but it is essentially a bird of the marshes and large masses 
of water and does not frequent cultivated fields and open meadows. This 
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bird is the vatét of the seqgatt and the oldest names of the three forms, 
Black, White and Glossy are arfé, wafe, and vale, respectively. ware (% xfer 
aret: Ser: afar zat) is another name for the Glossy Ibis and fully corresponds 
to varét. ‘Tantalus falcinellus’ given for it in M. Williams has now been 
changed to ‘Plegadis falcinellus’. 

3. The white and the black varieties are known in Hindi as 
watert (also yet, ‘the bald’ and a%a asat ‘white striker’?—fr. wafres ?), 
and #t#a, respectively and the Glossy Ibis as #ta< or #aré. In Western 
India (Cutch) the Gujarati names of the Black and White Ibises are ™ #7 
arrgt and < at gat #ret i.e. ‘the crow and the white crow of the Runn’ 
respectively. 


4. Sanskrit synonyms relating to these birds are :-— 

(i) wofrofeafsa—aaz. 

(ii) anfeearfe: werfear—asraed. 

(iii) orét F2 g caTet eTiqS saht—areu. 
(Cf. sare, Tantalus ‘ee the Glossy Ibis, per Wilson in M. 
Williams). 

(iv) SAS: HrerHVISR:—aA. 

(v)  Bretrawsstreravst...aTeae .. frara’s Rarer. 

(vi) farfamoseg aeqg: srHAeT: waet—faarsiy. 

(vii) areas areaver:—afa. Faravafor; afer. 

(viii) WerarHeg seas: | A eaTeHraHVeH: | —crfr awe. 

(iX) a: eA. 

(x) 9 SrewareqTeaat earsett—arax. 

(xi)  sarser: ar ah—Peaez. 

ase J waar: MT —aaedt. 

(xii) a w@l aHteat—afe. fararafr. 

(xiii) ae: FEY aHe Haat az ava:—aecafe. 

(xiv) wate: qeetaTea:—farreewta. 

THEY YATE. 

(xv) Fras: srara—Afe. 

5. The first two synonymies mix up several birds including the arfe 
(v.1. anf, az, aet, etc.) and wafe as discussed in Art. 70, while the third 
regards qatét (the fully feathered), Glossy Ibis, as a variety of até but 
incorrectly includes the arya (v.l. artyét), the Nukhta Duck, Art. 
84-c. Nos. (iv) to (viii) relate to the Black Ibis as a black-necked bird like 
the Peacock, and call it amag and waars. The epithet #rr#e% most probably 


does not refer to its plumage as assumed in afa. faraft but to the red 
papillae on its head—-are fargefaa waa: aeeat: sear: farce tea; sre ‘red lead’, 
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cf. seren below and waite arét of seaurava in Art. 70. srraqy—the Cor- 
morant, is placed in No. (vi) (see Art.74) where waret (v.l. ware: fr. #7 hair 
or a scar and 4 to move, or #44 Yat aE Heft in reference to the bald 
head and neck which also look as if burnt or scarred) is the White Ibis 
known as #arett in Hindi. The name waarte for the Ibises is preserved in 
Cutch, where the black form is known as the Crow of the Runn and the 
white as the White Crow of the Runn. More correctly, however, wWeaaTe 
should be the White and qara the Black Ibis. The name waaTe connects 
equations Nos. (x) to (xiv) with the White Ibis, which is, therefore, saree 
(sateet—aie arfirt from the bird’s booming call), #@ (calling near water), 4, 
awte and yatta as well. The constant association of this Ibis and the 
Common Grey Heron (#¢) with water and their habit of resting in 
meditation are stressed by the epithets @#aat and arva in No. (xiii) . 

6, Reverting to equation Nos. (iv)-(viii), it seems advisable to consider 
the name arg a little more closely. In its application to these birds it is 
possible toderive the word in two ways: First from até or atfa—for a curved 
knife or sickle used in villages, in reference to the sickle-like bill of the 
birds-ara areat at weraefe sreaifa; feaat aria: & eat: area afad—aerg; He: qafsreter 
wary—aeenergn. Cf. “Father Sickle’, the name for the White Ibis in 
Egypt. Secondly, per airvearit on war—"fecitd qe at ed sete feerate, Tee eTeyE:”” 
and this may well refer to a change from the feathered head or head and 
neck of the young to the baldness of these parts in the adult birds, as also 
to the third form, viz., the fully and permanently feathered Glossy Ibis; 
or again, the statement may refer to the three different forms (enft) of 
the Ibis found in the country. 

7, aét as ‘Turdus ginginianus’, now ‘Acridotheres ginginianus’, i.e. 
the Starling known as the Bank Myna; arét 4 (w.r.of arétaa) as “‘a name 
of a bird’’; and arét for “‘a species of bird in Charaka” in M. Williams 
are all incorrect. aét#zis merely a descriptive expression, meaning ‘a 
kind of arél’ used to define Tatét in No. (iii) above, and aré is the result of a 
faulty separation of the compound 4reeqret into ares and até instead of 
aresa and amet. It occurs as “aresatétiearrarat” (Coot, Black Ibis and White 
Ibis) in aaarera, 8.14. Some editions of 4% also incorrectly give atét for 
art. 

8. Other names for the Black Ibis are (i) yers! (qat are ¥4) as a kind 
of Seq in weqnergy, (ii) PeTEw same as ays or a ‘kind of fowl’ (M.W.). 
This is from vee the shell of a turtle (sete: qiate, aga # fd aeq; the 


1. qare eae e,, aioa:, Arerseqia:. These are (a) the Pond Heron, (b) the Black 
Ibis as against WratH for the White Ibis, and (c) the Blue Rock Pigeon respectively. It 
may be noted that Wa-,- or atft-aTaq (—7T#) also means the Cormorant. In the former 
ara stands for ‘a bird’ in general so that W#TH is ‘a ground-bird’, and in the sense of a Core 
monant the expression Weal means a ‘water-crow’ though it is not always possible to 
maintain this distinction, e.g., in Cutch the Gujarati names for the Black and White Ibises 


are ty Al HST and Ty AT Pret Best respectively. 
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papillated head of the birdresembling the rough and grannular shell of a 
turtle; cf. srramvem), and (iii) va-farg (-a%) from the white patch on the 
wing. The first two names are evidently in opposition to WaaT# (i.e. Wafe) 
‘and @4tet (implying a bald and smooth head) for the White Ibis. 


9. The Pali for arf is ave or aaT mentioned in aat Was, 2106 where 
the White Ibis with a booming call is distinguished as “atet sftaefaat’. The 
Commentator’s rendering of atet as afeaya@ Ha is, however, incorrect, for 
afeaqa is the same as efatea, the Spoonbill (Art.79). atfeisreally a Prakrit 
form of af and is given by Hemachandra in his @xfarvarat, 8.24 along 
with arafe for wafe. The fravexera< translates aét as a kind of Heron(aet). 


10. frqa for ‘a kind of water Crow’ should really signify the White 
Ibis as fra means ‘Cotton’ and the name implies the white cotton-like 
plumage of the bird. aretadta of sweqreem and ater adte of weraqaaat 
are from Sanskrit. a+ -aet i.e. the White Ibis. af or aret is thus both a 
general name for any Ibis and specific for the Black Ibis as will appear 
presently. . 


11. The struggle between the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas for social 
and political supremacy in ancient India has been beautifully allegorised 
as a duel between their leaders, sage afars and sage favatfia, transformed by 
mutual "7 or curse into the aétand a@ birds in amveq gam, styled as 

-a%-4@". The combatants, arét and a, are described as brothers, being 
sons of #a% (probably formed form are! for a ‘Heron’ or agg) in 
Reet FOI —“aRea Tiere: atfsatar’—156.12 and also in wragam, shift are, 
ch, 28. 

This relationship indicates similarity of form and family affiliation, and 
the inconclusive fight shows practical equality in size nad! strength as well; 
Chea. 

Tt at J ararafarafa—iada 
TI Wey AAA He AIST WIT 


The birds, therefore, are the Black and the White Ibis, The import- 
ance of the fact thatafass, the Brahmana sage, possessed of w@lq4q, i.e. 
spiritual power or lustre, assumes the form of art would be clear from what 
follows. 

12. The flesh of the Black Ibis (amf)®, must be given to a baby-boy 
at the HasTrat ceremony according to meat Tega, 1.19; if the father wants 
the child to acquire w@rav4 (holy lustre) when he grows to manhood. Why 
should the Black Ibis typify agraaq? First, because it has a white wing- 


1, TYE = FAH in aerg_eere. 
2. The White Ibis is “‘execrable to eat” while the flesh of the Black Ibis is “‘very good” 
(Jerdon). The gta afgar, aia a, Ch, 11 glso recommends the flesh of aret—“aret 
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patch on a dark body signifying the sun against a deep blue sky.1 Second, 
because the bird has a bald head indicative of spiritual wisdom, and third, 
it wears an auspicious triangular patch of red papillae on the back of 
the head representing the sacrificial fire. The last two characteristics and 
the metallic gloss on the plumage are acquired by the bird in adult life 
only and these strange features, unique in the bird world, would seem to 
invest it with special spiritual significance The above points are, perhaps, 
borne out by the following few extracts from sacred literature :— 


(i) fa afreatt carg..af qat erat ze | 
aaa TMA, 1.21.4 
(ii) aa qaaeyressHeaa gal af ea wale wa a a: 
araad Tease earhata ats FA TearA...1 
FATT AIT, 2.3.2.13 
(ii) ofeesit gat waft. . uae wera STI 
—aorqgadta afatta aart, 2.7.1 


Sayana comments : ‘afeasit aafa:, frefa.arrarto ofa ca Ser ay wet aeag 
faraaen wert aacafs aq welTaAETSIH | Aa: TaTHTT SIT aelaaa ITS | 

(iv) caferneg fattra:—asaatt, ie. eafear is an auspicious 
triangular mark, a triangular crest-jewel (M.W.). 
It is interesting to note that the Glossy and the White Ibises were held 
sacred in Egypt. 


13. The Black Ibis, found in the open and away from water, was a 
favourite quarry for purposes of hawking with the Peregrine or Shaheen 
and is mentioned by the name of ae (=*treeer7g) in a book on 


Falconry : 


Hfrarrararegy PHATS TTT | 
mea aiat seat fe waraad TAA i —aafre mea, 6.37. 


The quarry tries to out-wit the Falcon by mounting higher and higher but 
the latter rises still higher and finally makes her stoop and brings the bird 
down. The Ibis often escapes by rising very high into the sky. It is this 
flight of the bird which has probably given it the name of @1aa@_ (flying 
high into the sky). This is, however, subject to M.W.’s rendering as ‘a 
gallinule’ being correct.? It has also inspired a beautiful simile where 


1. Cf. Dr. A. B. Keith’s observation in his introduction to the translation of the af@. 
afgat, “white of course is the Vedic symbol of the Sun as in the round white skin which 
represents the Sun at the Wala...” p. cxxxvi. 


2. In the alternative @74q (—*T4sS) would be a White Wagtail which is sup- 
posed to disappear into the sky and descend again to the earth from there. Cf. 3THTTaz or 
arate in Art, 26; Cf. also GAT the magical power of flying into the sky. 
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the pearl necklace of king agraa with a deep blue sapphire in the centre has 
been compared to a V-flight of Bar-headed Geese with a Black Ibis as the 
leading bird :— 
agate qarfaadrraeratoraat | 
afr gaara sate sTeSAEAAT |! 
—a arfeger (qT), 5.6. 
arét and aT (i.e, waaTe White Ibis) dwell at a lake on the Vindhya 
mountain : - 
areraraaarante: fad pifrenrtata: 
—eragum, targus, 2.22. 
Verse 8 of the Subhasita, p.219 mentions af, the Black Ibis, as moving 
along the edge of a lake : 
aq ravorcarferde | 
It will now be seen that the avényaara of gya is a pair of long curved 
tongs and the illustrations of it in published books including The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus by Dr. G. N. Mukhopadhyaya are 
incorrect. WeaTa (3.12.74) calls the instrument as aye (aETs), wey 
being the Black Ibis or amet. | 
14, The strikingly white plumage of the White Ibis and its constant 
association with water has appealed to Sanskrit poets more than the other 
Ibises, but it is always mentioned by the name of 4%. This name, it must be 
remembered, includes in a wider sense also the Herons, Storks and even the 
Flamingo and it is, therefore, very necesary that the identity ofthe particular 
bird meant in a given context is carefully determined. A few examples of 
am, THe, Maas, aH, and ease or qset as the White Ibis are given below :— 
aqeqfa prohibits this Ibis (a) as food as also its wanton killing, while 
it decrees that a person guilty of stealing fire would be reborn asa aa!, The 
origin of this last punishment is to be found in the dedication of the 
White Ibis to the Fire-god at the Horse-Sacrifice—quaraat —ar. afeat, 
24.31; and “saa aseor’—dfe. afer, 5.5.19 where geet and qseT mean the 
White Ibis (from sarset-atcatfat, to utter a loud cry; both the Crow and 
the White Ibis are noisy and share the name saraet_ between them). The 
reason for naming the bird to the Fire-god is to be found in the bluish- 
black colour of the bare skin of the white bird’s neck. resembling skin 
that has been scorched or burned by fire.2 A parallel idea occurs in the 
waqa where a yoke-bullock is said to partake of the nature of fire because that 
part of his neck which bears the yoke loses the hair and appears to have 
been scorched by fire : 
... aero ara oat, a fe agatsaaisfraaiza wer 
ag wate | —maTT TAT, 4.5.1.15 


1. 5.14; 11.1385; and 12.66. 

2. It is also very significant te note, in this connection, that the God of Fire himseli 
has been called afaaata black-necked, in V. S. 23.13, and animals having black necks 
in particular are sacrificed to him, e.g. BTAAT APAAT-VS 24.6, 9, 14, ie., T: TAT welt: 
Pt T APTA HFopteaTTIA—TS 2.1.4.6, 
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The White Ibis occurs in parties which have been ¢alled ayaa: by 
-atfarazrt who, however, makes them stop eating fish in their immediate 
neighbourhood because they have been charmed into inaction by the 
sweet tunes of Lord Krsna’s flute :— 
fraestt mareratfaratr AaIRTACTAH IAT: | 
afefaara, 2.10. 


These Ibises flock to the shallow edges of tanks and rivers. 


SeqpenHedeteMederaa: | 
gatfra, 222.33. 


The deceitful tactics of the apparently gentle and polished ministers of 
state dressed in spotless white have been beautifully compared with the 
fishing methods of the White Ibis :— 
‘afefanaaatrararare 
frTITTTTT: ATTATHTLATR: | 
frafrrafacttaratacare: 
frat ga apledfaat * 7 ata: 1 


aaferraary, 3.191. 
Verse 13 under wamarerray in qarfea, 86, institutes a parallel between the 
moon and the White Ibis (a#) and declares the superiority of the latter 
because it has entirely white wings (Tet) as against the two fortnights (Tit) 
of the former both of which are partly light and partly dark. Numbers of 
these birds moving quietly through the reeds or resting amongst them 
until the next urge of hunger, have been held up as a model of prudent 
and cautious behaviour for persons finding themselves in a difficult situa- 
tion in enemy country. The wat, waste, and saree in the examples 
below is the White Ibis in groups :— 


aaasoadarataera: eafaat Fe: | 


WaT VATA AaATAAATA: | 


: ARTA? 
Soe: FATA TH MTATATTA: | 
—aonten® 
Tee SEIT US SATS HEMT: efes | 
—aerarea 


This bird is never found away from water except when roosting for the 
night, and the sight of one on a hill-top is, therefore, considered unlucky : 


1. Kaumariké Khatda, 21.236. 

2. XII.105.15; also 1.47.12. To separate the compound wqHTH as FaT-+Ua-L aT 
as suggested by some is absurd. See R. B. Raddi’s edition of q=eqpfep, Bombay, 1909, 

3. IX.41, Raddi’s edition, 

4. X1.142.29, 
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“fret watarra: (aea:)—aredta wergum.! wadatra does not mean the 
albino form of the common Crow, for it would be inauspicious anywhere 
and not only on the top of a hill. 

15. Poets have often instituted a comparison between a White Ibis 
(a%) and the Swan (both all-white with black bills and feet) stressing the 
difference between their feeding habits, gait, etc. The Swan js praised for 
his supposed power of separating milk from water which the poor Ibis can 
not do. Such poetry is, of course, of aft type containing a satire on 
persons devoid of merit but aspiring to high rank. A single example 
should be enough : 

ga: Wat aH: Pa: BT AaT aHeAAT: | 

Tretia J gat gat saat aw: aartra? 
The White Ibis shares the habit of ‘resting and meditation’ with the 
Storks and Herons—all going under the common name of 4%, and it is a 
familiar theme with the poets to describe the seemingly innocent but really 
fraudulent conduct of mien in different walks of life as a#afa, and such 
men as qarq or areeradt. 

eraritat att fafgaretarat: wad 

aaal TAT T aed a fra earsetadt ste: u® 


The first line describes correctly the attitude of the White Ibis when 
fishing in the shallows. For other examples see Art. 82. 


81 


STORKS 


Eight species of Storks are found in India. They are tall and stately 
birds with long legs, long, stout and powerful bills, and a plumage of 
striking colours—characters which make them conspicuous wherever they 
are found. They often soar very high, like and in company of Vultures. 
They are almost omnivorous and feed on all sorts of animals, such as 
frogs, fish, crabs, snakes, locusts, small birds and mice. Some, like the 
Adjutant Stork, feed also on carrion. A few serve as food for another 
type of omnivorous creature —Man. With one exception (the Adjutant) 
they are voiceless and give expression to their emotions by clattering their 
long bills and indulging in a sort of dance during the breeding season. 
As a class or group they are qgqaat: and fall under the larger category of 
aat:* which corresponds to the Order Herodiones, Their voicelessness has 
been recognised in a verse on the virtue of silence :— 


aera THT Fea Brahe: | 
qareda A seat Alt Aatrarasa igure, 86.1. 


Four of the larger Storks are named after their physical features in eqfa and 
gam literature, e.g., the White and Black Storks with red bills and 
feet are called (as) Taare: in ataaeqfa, ch. 17; the weratea calls the 
White-necked and Black-necked Storks as farftaver: (fafa black and white), 
while, waeqfa, 17.26 and weegam, 1.97.70 name all the above four as 
wararat:. The specific individual names for the different members of the 
group may now be considered. 

1. The White Stork (42 inches) is only a winter visitor to North 
India and remains with us from September to about the end of March. It 
is all white except for the wing-quills and some wing-coverts which are 
black. With his red bill and legs and a predominantly white plumage set 
off by black wings it is a beautiful object when seen on green grass near 





*Prakrit derivatives like fem and 3 from Sansk. s@Tset for the White Ibis or |W have 
been applied not only to the Ibis but also the Storks and the Flamingo, and it is from the 
Storks (@#) that $y and ¢fgaT for a particular dance resembling that of the storks, and 
measure of time in music, have passed into Sansk.—See M. W. under te. 
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FSA TTA TA: | 
Aglare, 12.170.21. 

Here the ornaments of the colour of fire or the rising sun (a) are the 
red bill and legs of the bird and, as this is the most beautiful of the Storks, 
he has been well named a#as.* He isalso the 4% of the THF SHAT, a 
Pt. 1, 7th tale, where his Egret-like thin and white neck is described as 
‘ -aqat ygutat’, and he is also the Stork par excellence of Aesop’s 
Fables. He has been incorrectly listed with the Sarus in aarfeftave where 
the adnouns like wage, Game and a#aaeqH suit him better than the 
Sarus (Art. 62). 

2. The Black Stork (40 inches) is principally of a black colour 
glossed with purple, bronze and green, and has red bill and legs. It is a 
bird of open marshes and wet ground away from villages. He is the afte 
cor Brea (“Ree TH” 1, WeaHeIgA, etc.) corresponding to Hindi gare (of 
the colour ofgem, collyrium, and hence black; cf. wfas-gerret). The name 
atarg (black-bodied) as a synonym for are in aqaaft and asfiee is 
probably due to a confusion between a Stork and Crane or to misunder- 
standing of an older equation like. “ftarg ate” where ‘ara meant ‘a water 
bird’ only, for the Sarus is neither blue nor black. #targ: should, therefore, 
be an adnoun for this Stork just as it is for the Purple Heron and aaan 
is yet another name comparable with the last but it has incorrectly been 
given as synonym for afrarr in weanerga for the *ta#tea. This latter is 
the most wary and suspicious Purple Heron as defined in the #eqatr:— 


Arerata shore: | theta arargt 


3. The White-necked Stork (36 inches) is a glistening black and white 
‘bird with a conspicuously white neck, black-bill and red legs. As a soaring 
bird this and the Black-necked Stork have been mentioned as fafaavet: in 
werarea where Arjuna speaks of the great speed of his chariot drawn by 
white steeds :— 


wn: ser: fafrwons ara, THT aaa TU | 
5.48.104. 


at: in the verse are the Adjutant Storks mentioned elsewhere in the com- 
pany of Vultures as carrion eaters. fafaas is a homonym for the Black- 
necked and White-necked Storks as already stated. The solemn looking 
White-necked Stork occurs single, in pairs or in small parties about 
rivers, jheels, tanks, etc., and is often seen ‘“‘standing motionless on. one 


*The great Tulasidas, author of Waaferara, compares this FF with the WET 
(cygnus davidu) :— 


aaaa saat wat wail aT | 
Br at fat aaa an sara fe ara 11—aleraeit, 333. 
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leg as if absorbed in meditation’ (Salim Ali), thus recalling the following 
verse of &a-« which is true not only of Storks but also of the Common or 
Grey Heron, also called a 4% :-— 


aearat aca aa: afat free waar | 
frag anaredtt, at faeyra Wat sew 1 
Faas, 1.93 (FLAT. Pt. 1) 


He is known in Hindi as afaaats (afrae?) from his green-glossed black 
crown though our Muslim friends explain the name with reference to a 
story which need not detain us. He also shares the name aecgq am with 
the next species. 

4, The Black-necked Stork (52 inches) is also a black and white bird 
with red legs and black bill. He is tg at<q in Hindi because of the black 
parts being glossed with metallic hues (tg) and the pied plumage (arzg), 
and aregam in Sanskrit. ag is ‘a large kind of Crane’—Ardea‘sarunga— 
according to Carey quoted in M. Williams and the term evidenily refers 
to both the birds*. Another name for him is s™nit¢ by which he is men- 
tioned as an inauspicious bird in a@rara : 


SPAT IFAT WHIMS AATTHT—5.143.25. 
Again, the Griffon Vultures (amga:) and Storks in the waram: 
qsa uae fae: areratfeat:—6.35.31, 


The name setq makes it just possible that the name fafa may not 
after all be a homonym covering both the White-necked and the Black- 
necked Storks as suggested above and may be specific for the former 
alone. 

The dancing propensity common to Storks as a class is more highly 
developed in the Black-necked variety than in others. This dance and 
music of their clattering bills has been fully described by Hume in his 
Nests and Eggs, vol. 3 and by other observers as well. ‘‘Two birds (male 
and female gravely stalk up to each other and when a yard or so apart 
stand face to face, extend their long wings, and flutter them rapidly, with 
the points of one bird’s wings flapping against those of the other; they 
then advance their heads till they nearly meet and both simultaneously 
clatter their bills. This display lasts for nearly a minute after which one 
walks a little apart, to be followed aftera moment by the other, when 
they repeat the performance; and so-on for perhaps a dozen times”’ 
(Smythies). It will now be seen that the equation “ararqalat 4%” —(farararet 
and @#@) can only refer to this Stork who is a #€ i.e., a dancer, actor and 
even musician, all in one. sTarqsitat a is thus this particular Stork. In the 


*The Painted Stork is also a kind of at&yF 7H known as FS ATT in-Hindi (Sansk, 
HSS UNF as a back-formation). 
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alternative, it may also be a common name for the Storks as a group. The 
aan aH (stork, having terribly large: mandibles looking like plough- 
shares) in the following should be the Black-necked stork with a twelve 
inch bill. He is a “more regular fisher than most Storks’”’ and has, next 
to the Adjutant, the largest bill of all. The Adjutant is excluded as the 
verse is descriptive of the 4%q season :— 


wea agar — 
Hara aH TAHT HAT: UI 
areqataiar, Ch. 18 


5. The Gigantic or the Adjutant Stork is not only the largest but 
also the ugliest and most formidable member of the present series. The 
male is five feet long and stands four and a half feet high, distinguished 
by a bare red head and néck, and a long pouch of skin hanging from the 
neck and resting against the chest. The enormous, thick, four-sided bill 
is wedge-shaped and measures no less than thirteen inches. The wing- 
expanse exceeds twelve feet. He is indeed a monster among birds. The 
English name Adjutant is: derived from his “deliberate, high-stepping 
military gait as it paces up and down” (Salim Ali), and fully corresponds 
to Sanskrit dare (a4: weer: ae, long-paced) as against disse (long- 
legged) for other Storks and the larger Herons. Names like q@q-or WaI-aeqas 
are after his bill. He is essentially a scavenger and performed his duties 
as such in India till not very many years ago and was one of the most 
familiar birds of towns and villages, and naturally won for himself quite a 
number of epithets with #g and a# as the basic names. They are listed 
below :— 

Tok, sora —, shige—, arerqys—, TIPS, TaHTS—, Teys—, tind 
fro—, arafrag—, areafayy; ;, dlecafray—, whe (THe ?)— ade (v1. THR) — 
HY-AAA—, FAH, qa —, Pstaa—, Teraeq—, araaq—, fagrre—, ates 

af. frraraft and await have mixed up some of the above names with 
those for the Brahminy Kite and Pallas’s Fishing Eagle, but fasmsy and 
aac have kept the Kite and Stork apart (Art. 52-C &E). Coming to 
the propriety of the names in the above list, yomfe and vera (both in 
Wilson and the latter in M. Williams) means the Garuda and a kind of 
‘crane’ and this ‘crane’ clearly refers to both forms of Adjutant who eat 
snakes, apparently from analogy with the snake-eating habit attributed 
to the mythological Garuda. These names are the origin for Hindi frat 
(fr. ef frog or snake and fq to swallow, later, corrupted to eft bone- 
swallower) and probably also the element ‘argala’, in the older scientific 
name of ‘Ardea argala’. Unfortunately, however, the name @gitat led some- 
one to identify it with Sansk.. afeawat (a dog) and to apply the latter to 
this bird, and that is how it finds place in weeneagy. M. Williams also, no 
doubt similarly influenced, gives afeadar# asa name for this Stork. This 


*The aratfeqd (noisy) ale in the next verse is the White Ibis (Art. 80). 
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last really means the medicinal plant or creeper afeadert of araxara, 
qe=afe at (Vitis quadrangularis), Hindi @gvtgt, supposed to help join up 
broken bones. Both the Adjutants are known as 78g in Hindi because they 
eat snakes which supports the derivation of exfrat given above. 


Adnoun ays is from the Stork’s black back and this is shared - by 
Pallas’s Fishing Eagle and the Black Buck antelope, while #tay=3 (are is 
Prakrit for #1 chest, and the name means ‘a bird with a tail in front of 
the chest’) and 7s (also Ttyvs—fravexer#t) refer to the long pouch. 
The seriesareafran, arafrqs, and edlecafeaa is after the scavenging habits 
of the Adjutant. A Hindu woman does not make any daily cerernonial af 
and what is humorously described as ‘afa’ in these names is the house- 
rubbish, offal, scraps of animal and other food which were formerly, and 
in the villages are even now, thrown out of doors (¢1%) by the women, 
and these the Adjutant turned up for offal, scraps, etc. It is in this sense 
that this (areafera#) = is placedin the list of fafee< birds in aeadfzar 
(Lahore edn. ). It is also possible that the original name was only areafaas 
and due to an error in copying @% became @ which in turn led to 
“edtea” as a clear substitute for er. No other Heron or Stork found in 
India turns-up at these rubbish heaps, though the White Stork takes 
its place in Europe. 


No Indian male Stork or Heron is known to receive food from the 
female during courtship or when sitting on the eggs, and the following 
verse from the arafatdadt would seem to be based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the name @lacafeax for aa which is on a par with the absurd 
statements about the avem¢ and zarewaa (Art. 71) :— 


waar: Ged tetrad shag 
aA FAT Ta Tel AeT 11—599 


we (a monkey) is yet another humorous name for this quaint looking 
bird, and a4, if from W%, to cleanse, as assumed by amt on RV_ 10.27.20 
where he interprets 44: as anifaat or wafaa, would mean a ‘scavenger’ 
which the bird certainly is. Or again, the name may mean ‘a small devil’ 
after the mythological demon a#. The name, however, may well be from 
root ¥-4%, in which case the correct form would be-aw#H, and this would 
make the bird an attendant on ‘death’ with Vultures, e.g., upon cholera 
epidemic or the battlefield, as a carrion-eater. 


The first of the following two synonymies has mixed up the adnouns 
or epithets for three different #¢ birds, viz. the Brahminy Kite (#7 or 
eatese—), Pallas’s Fishing Eagle (f¥arm@—), and the Adjutant, while the 
second has confused those for the first and the third bird :— 


© 


PERL PHeewey: (He?) THe: (AHS: ?) waeews: (HAA? ) 
araqreat fraraeat alee Hea —asaett 
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HERTHA: | 
meget eterare: whe: waramers: 1 —afwarafaraafire 


The correct names seeeerg (S<—?) and eerancas for the Adjutant have 
suffered mutilation in both, i.e., one of them in each synonymy. Both the 
names refer to the bird as if he is holding a pot or vessel about his neck 
or shoulder, and correspond to #tsHeqm for a beggar who carries his 
bowl hanging from the neck and in front of his chest (#1). a by itself 
cannot mean a Heron as in M. Williams. The epithet #74=e< belongs to 
the above named Kite with a white and bright chestnut plumage and not 
to the repulsive looking Adjutant ‘‘with the coarsest and most tumbled 
of plumage.” Both the Adjutants, funny-looking bald-heads, have been 
jocularly named in Hindi afar (afaefe—enemy of the barber; Cf. 
Prakrit dat—bald) as they never need a hair-cut ! 

The wnfe of waarafed, 3.66 equates qt with eg. Now if am is from 
qW as suggested by M. Williams #| would be the Brahminy Kite which 
greedily snatches away tit bits from other birds like the Kite. If on the 
other hand we accept Sayana’sderivation “frame tea: —Oata areas, 2.2.1, 
com., #& would be either the Common Grey Heron or the Adjutant from 
their habit of swallowing their food. The latter, however, is known to 
gulp down or swallow at one stroke an entire dead cat or half a leg of 
mutton and the probability is thus in his favour. Ifso he would be the 
Tt Py. 
qraae (proud of his powers of eating or swallowing) is the name of a 
Vedic sage and is camparable with arma of the aaaaq for Pallas’s fishing 
Eagle—Art. 52-C. On this analogy, however, 4 would seem to refer to 
the Brahminy Kite which shares the names of wareq and #*¢ with the 
fishing Eagle, and it is possible that this particular Kite was also known 
as qn wE— Art. 52, E. 

’ Finally, three more synonyms for the Stork, one each from a, Faq 
and ageifed, must be mentioned. qrettert of aw corresponding to ware of 
gaat refers to the Adjutants, both of whom have white irides. The Adjutant 
bellows like a buffalo or a cow separated from her calf (Hume 
in Stray Feathers, vol. 7, pp. 32 & 51) and was also believed to “roar 
like a tiger’? (Charles Knight in Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, 
vol.2, 1871), and would therefore seem to be the fagare of aecifeqt, as a 
bird of augury. It is doubtful, however, how far this last isa bird-name and 
does not refer to the roar of a lion as lions were quite common in North 
India. tilla few centuries ago. 

The Adjutant is the only 4% that eats carrion and numbers of these 
have been known to consort with the Vultures both when soaring high 
and at a feast on dead animals (Stray Feathers, vol. 4,21 and Cassell’s 
Book of Birds) and the @@ mentioned in the following in company with 


*For other syonymies see Art. 52, Section E. 
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Pallas’s fishing Eagle (|), Tawny Eagle (44), Imperial Eagle (art), and 
‘Vultures as feeding on dead human bodies and animals ‘killed i in battle is 
the Adjutant Stork :— 


weita ESI: MTT: 
aT: FIA THALAA:—ASTATLA, 7.50.9; 
see also 6.2.17 


THAT: Sl THT: waar ATaaT AFAR ETAT — 
Ibid. 7.97. 13; see also 5. 143.19 


TAT AATTAT: TL TATATEH: 
Fatateaaistraree: neve (Teg ? oe 


aeagt, 153, 137. 


Similarly the a of the awara%, 300 ready to attack a lamb or kid, if near 
enough, is the Adjutant. The ¥q, again, in the following is the snake- 
eating Adjutant who in an atmosphere of spirituality prevailing at her- 
mitage permits snakes to play about freely in his body plumage :— 


afore: ready fafarg fant 7 1 
TAFUT, 6 FACES, 184, 28 


This ugly and fierce looking Stork is also the physical basis of the wargx 
of Indian mythology e.g., in the amraa, 10.11 where he is called agra. 

6. The Smaller Adjutant resembles the Adjutant but has no pouch, 
and not being a scavenger does not “haunt civilization”. He naturally 
shares such of the names for the larger bird as do not refer to the pouch. 
Prakrit *sx for a a refers to these Storks as if they have lost the hair 
on their heads from itches, cf. “yst e fanzsm—avg ad aafarertt— afa. 
wiz under #efaesm. 

7. The Painted Stork in a little smaller than the White Stork, with 
a white plumage closely barred and marked with shining greenish-black 
above and with a black band across the breast. The eyes of the young are 
brown and of the adult, straw-yellow. If the Adjutant is waa this should 
be the ararat* of aqq.. This name has been rendered as a qeea# in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series edition of aa (Benares). The weartfrarafar 
also has #rara for qa, while eceuramd takes it for the Indian Pied King- 
fisher with hazel irides and the epithet may well belong to both the birds— 
this Stork as #raraam and the Pied Kingfisher as arma awIeg_. The Hindi 
for this Stork is wear (41S Ayan), ie., a smaller variety of aayas, 
and it was probably known as @1ssaT<g as the name is in-line with areqm 
and arene. farrarad (frqatet having yellowish eyes) of the Jain atanfar 
q@ and sweqrecm should be the same as #rava or this Stork, 

8. The Open-bill Stork is easily distinguished from its curious bill 
which has a clearly visible gap between the two mandibles. It feeds 


*aTq, wax, hence, having yellowish eyes. 
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chiefly on fresh-water molluscs or shells which it breaks open before 
swallowing. In many Indian dialiects it is known as ‘the shell-breaker’ and 
diag (Sansk. atge a shell- fara) in Hindi and age a7 (ae with arr 
breaker) in Bengali. Sansk. 4tg (more correctly perhaps tq) for a kind 
of bird in fayayatt may be for this bird. aqt mentions aqa>a4 (HT may be 
a mistake for a4 or 9é for a shell?) as a particular bird in connection 
with surgical instruments one of which was designed after the shape of 
its bill. Now a bill with a curious gap like the present bird’s is not 
likely to have escaped the keen eyes of qa and he must have modelled an 
instrument upon it resembling a pair of black-smith’s tongs. No particular 
instrument is however mentioned by the name of aa¥>=aq Hq but one 
called amfa (having space between the jaws ?) is described as nerq@ 
regarded as synonymous with the former :— 


HATA HATS THATS: ASS ATA 
fraartt area | weaned ae aardfaa aera 
Seema 


The expressions waqa, frgrarx and wwe clearly point to the inter-space 
between the jaws, their curved edges and crescent shape respectively, 
characters that fit in admirably with the inner and outer contours of the 
bird’s bill, and it is suggested that this a@H@is the instrument made 
after the bill of ara>a or the Open-bill Stork. wamweat too may well 
have been its name. 

The list of water-birds given at p. 198 of gearaae of TWAT contains 
several incorrect readings, e.g., 7441 for adat, ofeaa for afer; and HEX 
for g#H4 and I would amend the expression FeHeH to JeHeH which would 
make sense with yJe-gew meaning ‘a shell’, and may be rendered as the 
‘shell-breaker’ or the Open-bill; Cf. Pali ge#z, ‘breaking open a bean’. Is 
Pali sfegees of aeiaxsras, verse 2098 a wrong reading of yeqeex ? 

It has already been stated that the larger terms #1=4 and a# compre- 
hend the Storks and Herons, and the Open-bill has naturally been 
referred to by these names in aeitfed type of poetry :— 


Rear get Haag: waAagd 
garfaa, 41.70 


maar aft afar afe a ahaa gt at Hay 
Ibid. 221, 30. 


Pali fafaaeq (having the lower mandible loose or relaxed) is mention- 
ed as one of the birds the quills of which could be used to feather an 
arrow : 

mee Ta ath, afe at fewer... 

afe at fafaceratfa—afaatrar, FA 63 
I need hardly add that fafaweq isa most fitting mame and a correct 
redering of the English name Open-bill for the bird. 
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As there is reason to believe that the physicai basis of the semi- 
fabulous ares (aT<-++-a0s, looking like a huge egg, or laying a large or 
heavy egg), Tee, Fez, etc. of the Puranas, Paficatantra, etc. may be the 
Adjutant Stork or some other bird, I conclude this article with just a 
suggestive note on it and it must be.clearly understood that what follows 
is pure conjecture. Some of the references to these mythical birds and 
lexical information bearing upon them are noted below :— 


(1) were qaaitar arever eat oer: —radea 
(2) ares annitarfa: saafarcetert:—aearara, 1.70.39 
(3)a arevet are wget: AtergveT waTTaT: 

a frgea Fave etry sfarsiat A— Ibid. 6.8.11 

b areas saeRetaT Has ferhn—aeara aaa fot 
(4) wasraeqrara arevst efa fatat— Ibid. 12.169.9. 
(5) fevst ararat qe garar fersaa:—aage, 77.88 
(6) fafern: (afan:) oferce aa devst aisfretat (faze) 
wage, Ch. 164, 
) Fesseatans Toaaafassat—arerreeq fa, 6.7 
) frgqa areastaqetae aree:—foeaqray, 176 
) fayateraft:— Progeny of 7 in WAZ, 6.17. 
) eS son of Fe in Ibid. 6.36. 
) Fara: ares:—afefrseqga, 2.408. 
) ars: —saepeemaErre | aft Gower Heres 
) dest aor ant; ams: anefsin—gnaa 
westtaaara afernt fafe——fera. 
(14) sfeafey wRI— a vulture with a bill like the trunk of an 
elephant—Pali Dictionary (P.T.S.) 

(15) werqrs—aferfasre in frqveccarat 
(15)a feet Prae:—eat. 
(16) ®8— mutilated body 


Examination of the above extracts shows that ars and its variants refer 
to (#) a so called two-faced bird, (ii) a human-faced (moustached and 
bearded ?) bird, and (iii) bird with a powerful vioce and carrion-eating 
habits of a Vulture—all of great size and formidable or fearful appearance. 

First, the two-faced bird: The giant, flightless and now extinct Pigeon, 
the Dodo, of Mauritius was known to European navigators by names like 
‘Dodaarsen’, ‘Dodaars’ and ‘Duodo’. The etymology of these names has 
not been satisfactorily solved even though all the facts about the bird and 
these names do not go beyond the sixteenth century. The Indian voyagers 
too must have known or at least heard about the bird which had a huge 
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body—larger than the Turkey-Cock and standing near about two 
feet six inches high—rudimentary stumps in place of wings, head with a 
large massive bill in front and a short curly tail at the rear. It is probable, 
therefore, that, looked at from a distance, the bird appeared as a large 
egg-shaped object (am+a) or having two heads, as it were, one at 
either end of its body, and from this last feature the Indian sea-men 
probably called it feewa (cf. feqa in No.6 and feqai weft in No.10 above). 
This faut was probably taken up by the Dutch and others as ‘Dodaarsen’ 
which later got corrupted to Dodaars, Dodaers, and finally to Duodo 
(See ‘Dodo’ in Enc. Brit. 11th ed.). That one of the ams birds had its 
origin across the seas is amply proved by the story of the adventures #4 
related in Book X ofthe Jain work wasaTatenra of wivax, a poet at the 
court of fafa, king of gase (the Kathiawar peninsula on the west 
coast of India) who ruled over the country about 1100 A.C. Wm sailing 
overseas in a rnerchant vessel runs aground in mid-ocean ona coral reef. 
The name are may thus refer either to the large egg-shaped body of 
the bird or the large egg laid by it. This would furnish a basis for the 
mythical ares of ada, faye of sarge and sree as Fatax (a coastal bird), 
also aravs as a water-bird (at sfsftt) of Hemchandra, No.8 above. 

Second, the so-called human-faced eet: said to carry dead bodies to 
a deep valley would seem to refer to an old practice of exposing the dead. 
After the flesh had been picked out by other Vultures the Bearded 
Vultures would then work upon the bones, pick up and drop them from 
a great height on the rocks below to break them into bits for their own 
food. This would explain #@¢ as the son of #2—-who isno other than th 
Bearded Vulture (Art. 51), and also sree as a bird of omen with Vultures 
and Owls—Nos. 3,4,9&11 above. The mention of the synonyoms "#9 
and 74 in these is very significant. The thick black rictal bristles over- 
hanging the bill and the tuft of bristly hair hanging down from the chin 
against the white face of this Vulture combined with his large and 
intelligent looking eyes are comparable with the moustache and beard on 
the human face—No.4 above. It may also be recalled how seq of the 
Ramayana has been very nearly anthropomorphised; Cf. also ‘aq waqT: aq 
gearat ery’ said of a bearded goat in afeda afem, 2.1.1.9. 

Third, as a fearful bird with a powerful voice ares or Wes may well be 
the awful looking Adjutant Stork with a bellowing or roaring call 
attributed to him. The ares ara atta (No.2) should therefore be a charm 
sung so loudly as to strike terror in the heart of the enemy. This Stork 
would also seem to be the afafet (No.13) bird of Buddhist literature, the 
twelve to fifteen inch pendent pouch of the bird being supposed to 
resemble the trunk-characteristic mark (fag) of an elephant. In the 
aria< Hae the commentator explaining the expression aga JF at in 
verse 2249 refers to gfafaragu as a bird capable of taking away small 
children. It is well known that this Stork readily swallows a leg of 
mutton or a dead cat entire, and he would also strike at any living thing 
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he can swallow at a gulp;cf. the story ina# sam, 300 where this Stork is 
said to be ready to attack a lamb or kid, and if he can have a chance he 
would certainly not fail to make a meal of a small human baby as well. 
The reference in 4eaq% a1q# may also be to the Bearded Vuture formerly 
reputed to carry off little children. The name waqrs (No.14), however, 
significantly points to the Adjutant as the gfeaferg bird. 

That es, prohibited as food in No.7, was a real bird hardly admits 
of a doubt as the passage expressly mentions both kinds of aret:, the 
Bearded and the Neophron Vultures, and the probability of tes as a 
fearful (#tw1) bird is definitely in favour of the Adjutant Stork (Nos. 
5,7&8) . It isalso to be noted that Hemachandra’s equation, “evel Hreraay” 
—note the duals— clearly refers to two different birds of that name and 
it is suggested that the two birds are the Bearded Vulture and the 
Adjutant Stork. 

We, therefore, have three different kinds of ares or Harve birds—(i)the 
aqarax or feya ares, the Dodo; (ii) the wqraeq arews,, the Bearded Vulture; 
and (iii) the efeaferg or Taqvs ares, the Adjutant Stork. 


82 


HERONS, EGRETS AND BITTERNS 


1, Birds comprised within the Herongroup are easily distinguished 
from the storks by their thin, dagger-shaped and pointed bills. The epithet 
or adnoun #wasq for a Heron is really descriptive of the whole group. as 
gwasqat: as against ag-aoqaat: for the Storks (qe-q>q—afafaws, came, i.e. 
a Stork— weardfaratafit;. drimtz, a long-legged heron—M. W.) Barring a 
couple of exceptionally large Herons, like Great White-bellied Heron of 
Bhutan, the majority of the birds in this group are of medium and small 
size which“also helps to separate them from the much heavier and long 
legged Storks. 

2, The typical Herons, with the exception’ of the Pond-Heron, are 
fairly large birds, overa yard long, and their plumage is a mixture of grey, 
white and black or these with some rufous-buff and chestnut. The com- 
monest are the Grey Heron and the so-called Purple Heron which has no 
purple in its plumage. 

3. The Grey Heron (39”), who e prototype in Europe is known as the 
Blue Heron, is a tall grey bird marked with black and white, often seen 
brooding ‘‘almost motionless by the side of water.’ It has a long droop- 
ing black crest and white long feathers falling over the breast. It is a 
solitary bird and sometimes ‘‘wades in shallow water with slow deliberate 
paces, the neck outstreched”” (Whistler), watching for fish or frog to 
come within striking distance. It is one of the five different birds bearing 
the common basic name of *§ mentioned in the lexicons and is the 
guasq | | (having a thin pointed bill), and simple *| or af. for 
short. seigett has aate# in the list of names for Herons, Egrets, etc., and 
as the term also means a cloud (cf. arta for ‘a cloud’ in M.W., and note 
that the black and white colour-pattern of the Grey Heron is also vaadte) 
it should be another name for this bird. The complexion of lord Krsna 
has been compared with the colour of a dark cloud and the plumage of 
the aaen bird : 


qaeratits TaTSHATVSA—eea, 1.24. 


1. EAE forceps of FAT and RAyGaT of Waray (Cal. Edn.) 6.79.69 
quoted in WeqHeiay, refer to the shape of the thin, pointed bill of this Heron or the next, 


It is rather significant to note that the bird is known in Hindi as 414 
(collyrium) which is also the colour of the cloud in the above verse. This 
Heron was a great favourite with falconers both in Europe and India and 
has been mentioned by the name of *¥ in Wfaraea -— 


afagerrg Fearqetheras, | 
wea Aet seat fe ware A CA N—6.37. 


4. The Grey Heron is not a skulker like its cousin, the Purple Heron, 
and has been the subject of popular observation so that its ways have 
been well described as a 4% in poetry :— 


feacat aatgarea: ansacfacereniaded a | 
qd: dame: sfafaefs cearqere: aftaarsfer: 1 
pata saa cafcanfacat aerafara asa 
wardtyeaae: saat wad eorferat vatshe i 
-—aarfet, 208.24. 
Again, 
Toot eH tT aA aT Baars 
a daraat wart Ft eta I 
at aertaaeent weafrs gt 
arafaseta Hrtelratetedtae THEATTA: I 
«—Lbid. 229.232. 
Reference to the birds’ habits and the crest in these examples helps to 
identify the 7% as the Grey Heron. 
5. ®§ as a sporting bird is also mentioned in the Taya :- 


warta wha wgfatafeawar (HaRery ?) 


—FUILES, 51.25. 


#tfeeq distinguishes the cautious and slow-stepping Grey Heron as. atfewre 
from the long-paced Adjutant, @riaes™g, in describing the different 
styles of the movements of a horse trained for purposes of war. 
Slow and cautious steps are atftargmfa and high-stepping long-paced 
motion the argafa (ataea, aftract 2, ch. 30). The-renderings of the different 
gaits or foot-movements of a horse have gone wrong at least in some cases 
in the translation by R. Samasastry. aaqfa is not a crow as in M. Williams 
but the #g (Grey Heron) with its thin and sharp-pointed bill with which 
it spears fish in water. @7arx and fazayara both equate it witha and not 
aTh. 

6. . The Eastern Purple Heron (38”) is a bird of about the same size 
as the Grey Heron whose prevailing colour is grey on the wings and back, 
black on the belly and chestnut in the remaining parts, [tis a great skulker and 
spends most of its time amongst reeds in marshes, tanks, etc. It is intensely 
curious and its long neck may often be seen stretched up above the reeds 
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to watch passers-by. In other respects it does not differ from the Grey 
Heron. The definition of #1 #t>4 given in eqqHIT would seem to refer to 
this bird : 


free btranre: Sitter tare, 


where afaarr refers to the wariness of the bird and #targ to the dark 
grey colour of the wings and back. The epithet faaarfae for a Heron is 
most appropriate for it as it is descriptive of its long neck, small head and 
pointed yellow bill held perpendicularly amongst reeds like a new lotus 
shoot. It is also the ge as defined in ‘wee: fraary: ear’ —FeIE., where 
the adjective faraarg describes its attitude when ‘“‘frozen”. The Grey 
Heron being ¥¥, its cousin, the Purple Heron, is appropriately named 
#ge and the fatrete would seem to be in error when it equates TEe 
with graferqs, the Adjutant (cf. 4% below). The mistake is due to the 
fact that the Adjutant is alsoa *g. In the same way, *@e is wrongly 
equated with a Grow because the Crow isqeaferas and the latter has been 
mistaken by some for a a (see weeeet. and M.W.). Here the error arises 
from a confusion between grafays and qgafrqe (the House Crow and the 
House Sparrow). The Little Egret (Ardea nivea in M.W.) or any other 
Egret or Heron in nature is never a 4@- or gteaferaa. 

7. No individual Sanskrit name is available for the rare but the 
largest of Indian Herons, the Great White-bellied Heron (55”) of the 
Bhutan Terai, but who can say if it was not known as a@m@gon the 
analogy of names like agr#lea, Hera, FETGTH, etc.? The fact that one of the 
smallest Herons, the Pond Heron, goes by the name of aamg lends 
considerable support to the above suggestion. 

8. Three kinds of the True or White Egrets are common in India. 
They are pure white at all times and of a slenderer build than the Herons. 
The Large Egret occurs in two sizes: the Western form is a little larger 
than the Eastern but both are similar in all other respects. They are all 
aarat in Sanskrit but each kind has also been separately named, principal- 
ly according to size and certain other characters. 

(a) The Lage Egret (35"-36") is the saws qarat? of waeq on AH; THE Of 
the lexicons and werdatof the Mahabharata. We have seen that the 
related terms #§ and *§e refer to the allied birds, the Grey and the 
Purple Heron respectively. Similarly, when a is the all-white White Ibis, 
a%e (resembling the 4%) should be the Large Egret, all white and of a 
comparable size with it. wgmaatin the following verse has perhaps been 
doubtfully rendered as a aetet or Egret, for it appears to be merely a 


1. The equation STSeT eG: CTI —aAAX, may well be homonymous and in- 
cludes this Heron which has a chestunt back like the Brahminy Kite. This is supported by 
its Hindi name, ae Ha, the Grey Heron being simply #34. 

2. Incorrectly equated with Waqat<a, a wrong reading for YATART, one of the 
water-birds in 4p. M, W. gives only the latter (Art. 65). 
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descriptive epithet of a full-grown white heifer, nevertheless it is clear 
that the term, independently of the context, has that-meaning, and as the 
simile relates to a full-sized cow the particular Egret meant by the com- 
mentator, Nilakantha, must be the Large Egret :— 


wera dd Ateat at sat fagracit i 
safer wearsat afada aaa i— M.Bh. 4.17.11. 


This Egret grows three sets of long plumes from the region of the shoulder 
and they extend some inches beyond the tail during the breeding season. 
This particular feature accounts for the Pali name Aatay (AaaH)! for it in 
the gurasas, 536; cf. Pali a%g for the Paradise Flycatcher which too 
carries two white ribbons in its tail (Art. 11). The aat@t of VS 24.22.33 
should be the Large Egret. 

(b)' & (c) The Smaller (28”) and the Little (20") Egrets are aeat 
and aaf#et respectively. atest, again a diminutive of a¥e for the Large 
Egret, is a synonym for aafeet (“atest aafear’ and “ateat aarafag” 
—aras and farararr). 

The equation, “aarat faaaftost’2—araz and afiera Fararaft applies to both 
these Egrets of small size after their thin white necks, and the following 
examples refer to one or the other: 


CTAFATTIATM ATH SITAT ATT | 
aparrafa fafa: aa faaahorr mact ul 
—aratacradt, 607. 
qeq faaafaerer fafadtad usd gaat | 
— Sansk. of wraracaadt, 1.4. 


The story of a aar#t perched upon a tree and ‘dropping’ into the face of 
a Brahman who was sleeping under it, and who reduced the bird to 
ashes with the fire emanating from his angry eyes, told in the Mahabha- 
rata, relates to. one of these very common small Egrets: 


safeereg Tara Tea | 
qa geeqese srarrea aatafe 11—3.206.3. 


The story is retold in the Taya, 5—agfteds, 47, with am (White Ibis) 
substituted for the aarat. 

The Little Egret wears ‘‘a crest composed of two very long attenuated 
but not decomposed feathers”’ as part of the breeding plumage and is the 
werst fafart (fafadt aarat) of the atramas, 274, while the homonymous 


1. qa that wears, as it were, a We or skirt about its waist. 

2. faa and aM are different in Yq 6.46.17 and mean thin and thick lotys- roots 
or stalks; cf. quTat#*S for the Flamingo (Art. 83). The names qatfrat and 
have been inadvertently used for the flamingo (aeTH, qTaw%) in Afafyatorsres, 
4.43,46, This illustrates the danger of mixed synonymies in our lexicons, 
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equation “fardt wafagqa:’—farrsis, refers to it as frdt (crested) and wa 
faaqu (shining like the moon and hence, white). 

Prakrit #4 for a kind of bird in af. <r is the same as VaaT for aaa; 
cf. afsar-safaat, afeat (Ibid), i.e. chalk. For aaret as the female of the 
Flamingo see Art. 83. 

(d) The Cattle Egret (20’) is also a aafet but as it undergoes a 
change of colour from white into a beautiful golden-buff on the head, 
neck and back during ‘the breeding season it has been named fag¥at or 
frgfaat and wafaat in Sanskrit though the last name appears to be a 
Prakrit form. This Egret is a constant companion of cattle as it feeds on 
their insect parasites and chiefly on grass-hoppers and other insects distur- 
bed by them while grazing, and this habit accounts for yet another name, 
wan for it corresponding to wa atat or afararat (et<—cattle) in Hindi. 

9. The Pond Heron or Paddy-bird (18”) is the commonest of the 
family and seen sitting hunched up onthe mud, standing knee-deep in the 
water along the edges of tanks, streams, etc., or on water plants among 
the lilies and lotuses.” “Its dull colours assimilate with the mud and the 
herbage, and the bird is tame and confiding, with the result that it is 
seldom noticed until it rises close to the passer-by, springing into life with 
a sudden flash of the white wings. To this invisibility is due the name of 
‘blind-heron’ that it bears in several dialects (Whistler). It is known in 
Hindi as arararat (Sanskrit araq% or araate). The lexicons do not give the 
Sanskrit terms placed within brackets, but there seems to be little doubt 
that the bird had them for its names. The commentator of asergg@a, 
however, gives wantin the sense of waarH, as a synonym for agg. wa 
means both ‘ditch water! and ‘a blind person’. aq is also a particular 
type of farm or wandering mendicant:— 


fassat amet arsft oer wat TOTTI 
agai wa qaaT ohare Tea I 
—Apte’s Practical Sansk. Eng..Dict., 1890 
The point about this definition is that the mendicant is not supposed to 
look beyond a space of four paces or feet about him. Next, there is the 
special meaning of aa in the fread :— 


wet WT STEVI FT sII—12.14.1. 


Here the sun, not visible until it rises above the horizon, is called ara at 
and the special meaning of aa is explained as under :— 


afer, stent eqn atanedtis are: 


which means that an object which escapes observation is known as aa 
(blind). The idea of absence of movement or movement upwards (3qI- 
veaxt) is also involved. The invisibility of the Pond Heron as it sits 


1. wae T aqy dd—taaz ("earratat) and hence ‘puddle on pond’ ; the name 
Fas? thus corresponds to ‘Pond-Heron’, 
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hunched up, camouflaged in its surroundings and intently watching a 
few feet of mud or water about it for prey, and the sudden white flash 
with which it rises are thus fully comprehended in the name aap and 
also probably in aaate. aatetat, the popular Hindi name for it, is just a 
rendering of these names and in the sense discussed above. Names like 
aa and qsrarit for Herons and Storks (a#) humorously refer to their 
habit of standing on one leg and apparently innocuous contemplation 
until an unwary frog or fish appears on the scene. The term au we 
for a very small Heron should belong to this, the most common member 
of the. group. 

The Pond Heron, like the Little Egret, grows a long*white occipital 
crest in the breeding season and for this reason shares the name of #afte 
with the Egret, the Night Heron and the Little Green Heron (See Art.71 
for the different meanings of #lafte), In the verse below afte affecting a 
Pond (during the day) is this Heron or the Little Egret :— 

aaprafterase qeaet aa Fa: | 
—aurfra, 221.7. 

10. Bitterns and Night Herons, with the exception of the Bittern, are 
birds of a shorter and stouter build. They also differ from Herons and 
Egrets in that they are all night-birds and generally solitary at all times 
(Finn) . They are designated as a#r#toq (Night-Herons) by qWeara in 
eeaTgAs, 2.20, fase or favs in the mixed synonymy of fasrsty, and writer 
in fasprataz, 1.151. 48 where CHART Y is a wrong reading of wrlqar. 

(a) The Night Heron (23”) is truly nocturnal in its habits. Not until 
after the sun has set for half an_ hour or so do the birds leave the trees 
where they remain all day in the deepest shade they can get. During 
flight they utter every few minutes a loud, though not unmusical, squak. 
It has several names in Hindi after its voice, ar%, taT@ and gwas (Faratad ? ) 
corresponding to Sanskrit ame (“ataraafaggu:’—aeqg, aafaggu is thus the 
same as 7#q4I=4). This.equation corresponds to “fadtrafagga:” both for 
the Little Egret which is crested and white and for a#, the Night-Heron 
which is also crested, and the expression wafagqa as a homonym means 
(i) a white bird, as well as (ii) a night-bird or one that feeds during 
moon-light. Like the Little Egret the Night Heron also wears a crest of 
long, thin, black and white feathers and shares the name of @tafs or 
plaftes with it and also with the crested Little Green Heron, another night- 
bird. eitzeait on wat explains the name aft as “sitet aufa stafee:” which 
fits in admirably with the habit of these night-birds resting all day in 
heavily foliaged trees. This fact has been beautifully brought out in the 
following verses :— 

a adalatterart Wea gereferat: | 
Seerteaia oT faretseat— 11 —Ramayana, 5.1.44. 


areaat: siMaqgtdcad plaftencctad 
—ATaaTaTes, 9,7: 
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and it is incorrect to render #afsewe or #laftem in the above contexts as 
a Lapwing (fecfew), for the latter, not having an effective hind toe, 
never perches on a tree. The terms gafteet and #tafte for different birds 
have been considered in Art. 71 and the latter as the Water Cock in Art. 
58. 

(b) The Little Green Heron is a greenish grey bird (18") with a long 
black pendant crest glossed with green. It is a forest bird found singly 
along forest streams. During the heat of the day it sits hunched up on the 
lower branches of some thick water-side bush, refusing to move until 
the bush is almost hit, when, with a squak (at), it flaps lazily away to 
another dark and shady bush (S. Baker). am@ being the Night Heron, 
ampent (making the ‘wak’ sound, or having a call similar to that of the ar, 
the Night Heron) should be this bird. Resembling the Night Heron in 
habits and possessing an erectile crest it can also claim the name waft 
with it. The following excellent verse mentions the booming White Ibises 
(aat: in the first line), the Cormorants (#T#aq7, loosely or for brevity called 
aq) taking a jump into the air before diving, the Storks frequenting a 
tank during the day andthe Night Herons and Bitterns resorting to it 
at night (bothcalled at: in the third line), and finally, the Swan, the 
‘high-brow’ amongst aquatic birds, who very properly quits the Lotus- 
tank which shelters such a mean assortment:— 


aay saat telet HoH shaesoracHeye 


meriaacraatgatat aarerl ATTa: | 
at warfare ahi fed Fort 


a gaat acter saferdt am afe card 
—aurfaarata, 714. 


(c) The Chestnut'Bittern (15") of noctural habits belongs of course 
to the warat=q or wafagqA group of Herons and one of the Hindi for it is 
gaarat which is from Sanskrit sfeat. Sie ‘moon-light’ is Ferg in 
Hindi, and this last has been shortened to qg—-%{4 in the compound name 
saat which thus fully corresponds to wafaega (cf. sateeafra for the 7I<). 
This Heron spends the day in dense reeds or feeds in deep shade along 
streams. It has no crest and is not, therefore, a #raft. 


(d) The Bittern (30”) is of a golden brown colour mottled with black. 
It is a winter visitor only and has been found breeding at Quetta within 
(pre-partition) Indian limits. Its ordinary note is a hoarse low croak but it 
booms loudly in the breeding season. It has the habit, when danger threatens 
of standing with the head and neck extended sky-wards—the whole 
attitude and colouration being protective amongst the varied lights and 
shade of a reed-bed (Smythies). This behaviour of the Bittern is quite 
similar to that of the Purple Heron so that the equation “wge frrrary: 
eiq’’—eIqZ. applies to it as much as to the other. The Hindi name for 
itis #eitt (*t<-water, and 7Twa-to shout) corresponding exactly to THe 
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(at—water, and #—to call aloud) which has been wrongly equated 
with the Sarus due to confusion between are and We (cf. fran and 
frqud) . att is the female Sarus and ata should, therefore, be her mate. 
wi¢@asa homonym is (i) a game bird, the Great Bustard, which has a 
bellowing call (from w—a cow) and (ii) the Bittern (fr. ?1—water) 
(see Arts. 62 and 63). Similarly the equation “am: 4g:” of Hat (F TA qat= 
afa aa aaft) should apply to (i) the White Ibis and (ii) the Bittern both 
of which have a booming call and belong to the @# group in the wider 
sense. 


83 


FLAMINGOS 


1, Flamingos, with very long necks and legs and thick bills, ‘broken’ or 
bent in the middle, are quite unlike other birds and appear to stand ina 
class by themselves, but from anatomical and other features they would 
seem to occupy a position: intermediate between the Storks (##) on one 
side and the Geese and Ducks (¢#) onthe other. They combine the look of 
a Stork and the ways,and voice of a Goose. They have indeed been 
placed by scientists sometimes with the Ciconiiformes (Stork-like birds) 
and at others with Chenomorphae (Swans, Geese, and Ducks), and 
although Stuart Baker has “‘for the present”? separated them under Order 
Phoenicopteri (Phoenicopterus, ‘red-winged’—a Flamingo—the ‘flame- 
coloured’) he is strongly inclined to the opinion that they will have to be 
finally classed with the Swans and Geese under one common Order. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that, except for its original Vedic 
name of $& or #4, so named after its extraordinarily long and very 
flexible neck, the later Sanskrit names for the Flamingo, viz., aga, 
qa, and even a, seem to recognise its affinity to the Swan or Goose on 
the one hand and to the Storks on the other. Again, names like qatar 
or qreawita (having a thin, long neck like a lotus stalk) are merely a 
paraphrase of the original #& or #4. 


2. India claims two out of the five known species of Flamingo, viz., 
the Common Flamingo (50”) and its smaller cousin, the Lesser Flamingo 
(33”). The former has one ofits breeding sites in the Rann of Kutch? 


1. anaes (aafafrce: aayerat at aes: Wasted: ) as an ancient place-name pro- 
bably belonged to what is today the Rann of Kutch in Western India where Flamingos are 
known to breed in their thousands. According to the St. Petersberg and M. Williams’ Dic- 
tionaries the name is mentioned in #uTafeariz, 6.76 & 166 but the fat@arix< edition 
of the work reads HeH*S instead and it is placed on the Narmada. qepre is Prakrit for 
FFs which has been correctly identified with the present Broach or 43T4. Evidently 
4S is a different place and is probably the Rann of Kutch or the island of Kutch to 
the south of it. The name is analogous to other place-names like @eargaq, aaa, 
Tepe, etc., named after the particular birds that abounded at each of these places. My 
friend, Dr, Raghu Vira, brought to my notice the name of another country viz. Tava aa 
(aarateite ) mentioned as a country of the Mlechhas or Non-Aryans in the ancient Jaina 
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. ® 
within Indian limits, while the nearest breeding grounds of the latter are 
on the shores of the Red Sea, but so far as the mainland of India is 
concerned both the species are winter visitors, arriving about September 
and leaving for their breeding homes in May-June and some time as late 
as July. Both move in parties or large flocks though the Lesser Flamingo 
san erratic visitor, occurring plentifully in the North-West up to the 
Sambhur Lake in Rajasthan in certain years and scarce or altogether 
absent in others.1 


3. The Common Flamingo (50”) is a tall, white bird with rosy upper 
parts, black flight-quills, a flame-red patch on the wing and scarlet 
axillaries and underwing coverts. The eyes are yellow, the orbital skin pink 
to bright red, bill flesh-coloured and legs pinkish-red. With very long legs 
and neck it stands about four feet high but its body is no bigger than 
that of acommon Goose. The heavy ‘goosy’ bill with an obtuse bend in 
the middle, the upper mandible freely moveable as if on a hinge (unlike 
the Goose whose lower mandible is moveable) and adapted for feeding 
in an inverted position is characteristic. Its webbed feet, anserine voice 
and the fact that young chicks are active as soon as hatched link it up 
more closely with the Swans and Geese than its long legs with the Storks. 
Nevertheless this apparently dual.character of the Flamingo is reflected 
both in its Sanskrit and vernacular names: 


Sanskrit—%a, 4 (fr. #4 ‘to curve or become small’ after the long, 
flexible neck which when coiled round the body and with head 
tucked into the back makes the bird look very much smaller 
than at other times) 
aatt, 7 after its superficial resemblance to a Stork (a) ; 


ax ga (at, F|H, 93; cf. 77 turmeric; and hence either ‘a superior 
type of Goose’ or ‘the Red-Goose’ as it is actually called in 
Persian. 


4, The effect that the Flamingo, seen singly or in the mass, whether 
on its feeding grounds or high up in the air, produces upon a cultured 
mind cannot be described better than in the words of Stuart Baker— 
“Although so ungainly in shape when viewd individually, the Flamingo 
when seen in the vast herds in which they so often collect is one of the 
most beautiful of Avian sights. In the distance they look like a field of 


work, Tqgrq Taft, 3.52. We will see in later paragraphs that 4, qT, and the femi- 
nine FaT#T, are names of the Flamingo in Sanskrit,.so that if FpPprs within. Aryan limits 
isthe Rann of Kutch, aatatdte may well refer to the territory near the Red Sea where 
the Lesser Flamingos breed. It is, therefore, highly probable that the ancient Indians knew 
the two nearest breeding grounds of both kinds of Flamingo. 

1. The Lesser Flamingo is more richly coloured than the Common Flamingo and there 
is some crimson on the tail feathers as well. The eyes, bill and legs are different shades of 
red. In its habits it closely resembles the common Flamingo. 
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snow with a rosy sunset glow upon it, then as one approaches, the snow 
suddenly melts into a flaming scarlet as the birds unfold their wings and 
sail away. When just moving from one feeding ground to another they 
adopt no particular formation but when in full flight form into either a 
wide V or a long waving ribbon.”! Their food consists chiefly 
of minute vegetable matter and to some extent of tiny animal organisms, 
crustacea, mullusca, etc. found in the mud of fresh and salt water lakes 
and lagoons. When feeding, the bird wades in a regular line with others 
of its kind, and bending downits long neck and head between the legs, 
uses its inverted bill like a shovel in which to catch and collect its food. 
This it obtains by moving the head backwards and forwards or from side 
to side and gently stirring up the mud which is sifted through the seive- 
like bill. Then it erects its long neck to swallow the selected food. 


5. To the bird’s peculiar method of feeding the Prakrit and Hindi 
languages owe the picturesque terms é#t and @#t for the country-gardener’s 
shadoof or simple water-lever commonly seen working at a water-hole or 
crude well. It consists of two posts supporting across beam at the top 
with a bucket suspended from the longer end and a counterpoise at the 
other. Not much of imagination is required to see that the contrivance 
works exactly like a Flamingo as it-feeds. Prakrit #t means aur#t, a female 
Flamingo (fem. of aare) and #7 a ‘water-lift’ defined as quget in aitarrTeat 
of gra. Now this a7qat (‘a pair of scales at a well’) is none other 
than the water-lever described above.? Prakrit #4; é#, are the same as 
Sanskrit sarse@t equated with a, viz., the White Ibis and a Stork (Arts. 80, 
81). wats, as we shall see, is the Flamingo defined loosely as ‘a sort of a4 
or Stork’. The feminine of 4% is at and of qare, qaret.® Closely associated 
with the picture described here and lending considerable support to it is 
the Hindi name aaé# (aaéit in the Pujnab, fr. Sansk. wt pendent, but 
‘long ara’ in Hindi with ¢—+sarea, ‘the tall or long Stork-like bird’) for 
the Flamingo. 


1. Writing earlier S. Baker made the following remarks about these remarkable 
birds: “Flying or wading they are a lovely sight, and, often as they have been described, no 
one has yet been able to do justice to their beauty.” Again, “Typically their flight is dis- 
tinctly anserine, not perhaps exactly V-shape, but more in the form of a curved ribbon, the 
ends fluttering backwards and forwards as the birds, more especially those at the two extre- 
mes, alter their position.” On shorter flights the birds rise in one indiscriminate mass and 
continue as they have risen. (Indian Ducks and Their Allies, 1908). 

“To witness the simultaneous unfolding of a thousand lovely crimson and black pinions 
under brilliant sunlight is a sight the recollection of which will not readily be effaced from 
our memories” (Eagle Clarke, quoted, ibid. page 5). 

These extracts fully bear out the appreciative references to Flamingos (flying en masse 
or in formation) in Sanskrit literature of a thousand to two thousand years ago. 

2, Compare ‘crane’ as a machine, so named after the bird with the long neck. 

3. The term qurat for the Egrets is a atffaram AAT and is always in the feminine 
gender, but 4a for the female flamingo is the feminine of @aT# for the male, 


.Y 
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_ 6. In the following lexical synonymies, which are mostly of 
a mixed character, the terms #4, aamt, a and yeas. refer to the male 
Flamingo, and aaret, tart and état to the female. aat#t in a special 
sense means also ‘a flight of Flamingos in formation’, described also as 
qarearat or aaifed : 


(i) & aea—sax, aftarafararatr 
(i) seisteat: the: BR cata That: TA I 

meet weal tet Ufaaere: 

Weare: Fst Hqad:—HeIga aT, 

—p. 329, verses 107-108 

(iii) qoreavs (aus) BrHey FaTH: AI—Ibid. 
(iv) aerat faraost careocarst crearect | 

aaa aT AaTAAT TeTTAT 1—estferev]e 
(v) aarat aavefe: carat aarat faaafoorr | 

qarat FART NT TATA THt Aa: > —ferrapaat 


Reserving the terms %& and @@ for discussion a little: later let us take up 
the other names and adnouns for the Flamingo. Except for aqeax #I=a the 
remaining terms in (ii) above refer to our bird as a bird of the autumn 
(weeteit), flying in formation (afat), having red in the plumage and a 
bent bill (as, a#4>q), living on minute water-plants (Waa) and wary 
or wakeful at night (afasm). This last trait of the bird has been brought 
out by Salim Ali in his Article on the Flamingo in 7.B.N.H.S., XLV, 
page 589, and S. Baker also describes it as “extremely wary and cute”’. 
faa and ara are different parts of the lotus plant both in a and aya (Fe, 
6.21.78 & 82; aaa, 1.21.23 and 6.46.17), the former is the white root, 
the same as Hindi faea or faa and the latter the tre or the long stalk of 
the lotus flower. The qetas aH (#1 i.e. Hees, water-bird) in (iii) 
equated with aurs is the long-necked Flamingo, while ‘autat’ of the equa- 
tion “aaret feaaftent’ of aerg., TIX and other lexicons is the pure white Egret 
which too has a comparatively long and white neck.? avergdug like aH 


1. Quoted in the commentary on gurfe qa “qerHTeaya’, 462, at page 524 of 

with avdatfadt seq, Nirnayasagar edition, 1908,-and attributed to fa@xq- 

wmreaat though the editions of these two lexicons issued by the Chowkhamba Office, 

Banaras and the Oriental Book Agency, Poona, respectively do not have this verse. The 

anfes qariq of Teqfe, Madras, 1939, however, gives the following : aaTHraniadl F 
fraareat Tadd) BATT FA aeral aaaferfer 11 4.69-70. 

2. Iffaa and quote are identical it is possible to take faw#vs and HITTAHS for 
the taller bird, the Flamingo with an extremely long neck and faq@vst and faaafoony for 
the smaller bird, the Egret, according to the rule “eit areata metetscarraa af” — 
aA, 3.5.7. 

It is also highly probable that with a1 for the Flamingo the equally white but smaller 
Egret with comparatively long necks have been named as 4414 irrespective of sex, under 
this rule. 
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has the correct reading of Frases and Frames in HeAHIT isan obvious error. 
qaata has quraata instead (p. 198). In synonymy (iv) aatat is probably a 
homonym and stands for both the Egretand the female of the Flamingo as 
they share the majority of the epithets in common. Both are yaTgt (i.¢. 
waders and not swimmers, though they can swim), wafrasTast (having their 
breeding season in North India at the end of summer or beginning of the 
rains), and wart (associated with water, the Flamingos more than the 
Egrets). Adnoun fay— or fast is specific for the Egret while dae be- 
ing the feminine of daraxt equated with a% in weeneagH is clearly more 
appropriate for the female of the long-necked Flamingo. wat (the white), 
again, is common to both. That leaves #arrat! which, if treated as a 
homonym, would apply (i) in the sense of watarary#t to both, and (ii) 
with #44 ag axa frqraarret at qeM:, to the female Flamingo in particular 
(See para. 13 where this topic. is discussed .in greater detail). The last 
synonymy also is mainly homonymous, for aaT#t means (i) a flight of 
Flamingos in formation, (ii) an Egret, and (iii) @q#t i.e. a passionate 
woman metaphorically called aar#t on the analogy of the female Flamingo 
supposed to fly up eagerly to meet the rain-cloud for fertility, and finally 
aate, the Flamingo, is defined as a sort of awor Stork. M. Williams’ render- 
ing of #Tqat as a kind of Crane is incorrect. 

7. The Kalmuks and the Russians call the Flamingo as ‘the Red 
Goose’ (per Jerdon in Birds of India) from the red colour in the wings, 
also the Persians (Qaz-i-surkh). Hindi gataz for it corresponds to Sansk. 
awa which may well mean ‘the superior’ or ‘the red Goose’ (4& 43, 4% 
HeEI—eraa; cf. TT, TAP turmeric, and axemset the plant Clerodendron 
siphonanthus, the blue drupe of which rests upon an enlarged and spread- 
ing red calyx—Brandis, p. 508). aa in the following verse should there- 
fore be the Flamingo or the Red Goose: 


Tat ATT AT AeAT LeNAT UHaTaAT | 
aeaaaresr MaeHcaferay |— TESTU, 1.217.5. 


This verse refers to the personification of the early morning prayer (at) 
when the sun rises with a red glow while in the next two verses the miid- 
day prayer is conceived of as clad in white and described as “waqqsreat’ 
and “‘sdaqsirmifrat’” because then the sun is at its brightest. The evening 
maat is ‘““dtraear’’ and “aadteguyet’” representing the orange-yellow of the 
setting sun and the advancing darkness, the aadg%, linseed-flower, being 
of a sky-blue colour. Taking all the three representations of wat and her 
colour associations:it is highly probable that aga in the above quotation 
is the white Flamingo with a rosy tinge on the upper parts and red on the 
wings. The Hindi gatat lends special support to this view. It is also 





1. Cf. Herfiarat said of a flight of Flamingos in the verse from the Ramayana 
quoted in para. 13 below; also Warat for the female Sarus who consummates her love on the 
ground, Art. 62 para. 10. 
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particularly significant that ezter4 in his commentary on the verse from 
the aeqafeat quoted at the end of this article renders amt as a kind of g 
“Safaaa:”. 

8. The red colour in the plumage of the Flamingo has been recognized 
in the name aetea by which it has been mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata. A particular array of an army has been named (metri causa) “ag: 
aiearem:”? which in plain prose should be read as aemstsaeqg. This 
arrangement is evidently different from the #t=4eqg and was set up like a 
wire. (see.f.n. to para. 1, Art.62) but with a difference, viz., that the 
front or head part of the array was like a qsaqg representing the out- 
stretched long neck of the Flamingo on the wing and a similar arrange- 
ment at the back of the main body corresponding to the long out-stretched 
legs behind, the body and the flanks of the formation being after the body 
and broad wings of the bird. This aen#=aqeqg is fully described in the 
Epic beginning with the verse: 


ae: TET aT aaMafraST: | 
a agerfafeaa dat eargisadta || —6.50.408f. 


On shorter flights, i.e. when moving from one feeding ground to another 
the Flamingos rise indiscriminately in a huge mass and fly very much 
lower than during migration. In such a position the red in the plumage 
is distinctly visible from below and this particular type of flight en masse 
has been utilised with considerable effect for a beautiful simile which, 
based as it is on actual observation, combines wonderful poetic imagery 
with typical Indian exaggeration. A great mass of arrows feathered with 
the chestnut-red wing and tail-feathers of the Brahminy Kites (#@) dis- 
charged by warriors at the enemy has been compared with a ceiling (qs) 
of Flamingos (#er#=a) rendering the sun and the sky invisible to people 
in the field: 


wramaacamt: agra: | 
cararafraraed wear teat 
He: Teo weet Arefa: | 
* * * 
arayoret Us ITT TEVA | 
qa gare ue a fea: sfewera i) —MBh. 8.51.60-66 


9. We have just seen in the preceding paragraph that the eq ara 
was the invention of sage qgeafa. Another invention of his, based upon a 
natural formation of Flamingos in the sky against a back-ground ef dark 
rain clouds, has been called the great aera =: 


1. *#=aTeT by itself therefore does not mean a 27g as assumed by M. W. 
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avers: ofafeat arta fecha 
qeadtts aereqe: Tat ATAaT It 
aa vaataeat frorafa aac: | 
COACIATA ST: TAMA TaAeAT: || MBh. 8.46.27-28 


In this connection I would invite the reader’s attention to Stuart Baker’s 
description of the flight quoted in the foot-note to para 4 above. It is“‘in 
the form of a curved ribbon, the ends fluttering backwards and forwards 
as the birds, more specially those at the two extremes, alter their position.” 
A comparison of this with the passage from the Mahabh 4rata clearly shows 
that (i) {dla refers to the fluttering movement; (ii) fastafat yy: to the 
change of places by the birds at the ends of the formation (Tasv#); and 
(iii) the heavier elements of the army consisting of gxaxacaataagat: at the 
rear and flanks look like the dark rain-clouds (stavtqa aqatett:)”.1 We thus 
have two kinds of aeat=aeqg just as we have two types of #=a=7~ formed 
after the flying formation and the body of the #t=4, the Common Crane 
(Art. 62 para. 2, f.n.). Both forms’ of aensisaaqg are bigger than the #=a- 
ag as the Flamingo (50") is larger than the Common Crane (45”) and 
also occurs in larger masses. 

10. We have seen in paragraph 6 that in later Sanskrit the Flamingo 
was known as aa% and regarded as a kind of a (“aareeq at aa:”) and the 
following half verse from the Tag@™m recognizes its power of sifting out 7 
(i, e. at which by we means ‘food’ in the context) or minute semi-liquid 
food from water exactly as the g@ is supposed to do: 


efravia: gat at dart at aaa fry ?? 
—sreavs, Ch. 247. 160 
The same Purana refers again to the Flamingo as living upon small water- 
organisms and rejecting other living things like frogs, fish, etc.: 


TH ATAU Tach ASAT AIA | —Ibid. 129.151 


This naturally leads to a consideration of the bird %& or %>4 of the arraaat 
dfeat where it is said to-separate milk from water, and as explained in 
Art, 62, it is a bird with a long and flexible neck and the Flamingo as 
we have seen has the best claim to these names. If the faculty of separat- 
ing the whole of its minute food from water is literally true of any bird 
it is true of the Flamingo alone. The Swans, Geese and Ducks also do so 


1. A similar picture is depicted in Mbh. 7.20.35, quoted in para. 14 below where 
white flags fluttering in the air and the chariots, elephants, horses, etc. carrying them have 
been compared with-Flamingos and clouds. This close parallelism between the two passages 
helps to identitify the aTéeqeat 2 also as modelled on a formation of Flamingos. 

2. ‘Does not a Lake give milk to the Flamingo as it does to a Swan? (ie. it 
certainly does give milk to the Flamingo as well, 
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to some extent but the greater portion of their food consists of coarse stuff 
like green grass, water-weeds, crops, the larger mollusca, fish, etc. The 
7% and @@ (i.e. the sun pictured as the heavenly Swan) have been regard- 
ed as different birds in the following passages with reference to their power 
of separating at (liquid food) and #4 (pure water) respectively from the 
impure natural waters: 


wae: att saftaq wethgeat firat’— vs 19.73. 
aaagen aftasocat ga: Afava— Vs 19.74. 


In the first verse %& is described as atfy<a which may possibly mean two 
things: (i) afqeq being an epithet of af the reference may be to the red 
or flame colour in the plumage of the bird %&, the Flamingo; and (ii) 
resembling afgtq and: possessed of magical power (cf. dt ‘art, science, 
intelligence’, in the text) enabling the #8 to separate 4X from ay. Perhaps 
both the ideas are involved. Similarly the term at (8 desire, will) in 
the second verse should refer to the wonderful power of the sun (the pure 
white Swan of the-clear blue sky) who by his own free will or innate power 
sucks up ## (pure water) out of impure waters of the. earth. A special 
capacity to extract some essential element out of the impure waters of the 
earth is thus coMMon to both, viz., the earthly x and the heavenly a, 
one taking out e< and the other #7. Now if we examine some of the 
numerous: Vedic equations or statements reflecting the diverse mental 
processes of the highly imaginative Indo-Aryans we will find that the term 
ez stands for what to the %& is the essential part of the impure waters, viz., 
its food. The following equations are particularly interesting from the 
above viewpoint: 


aa: T:— WATT Mart, 12.7.3.13. 

wl F T— Ibid. 4.4.4.8. 

adigatt at ude aea:— asa maT, 9.9.3. 
aftezat aTat— Ibid. 13.4.8. 

qat wet ae WG. aT. 8.7.3.21 
armraa:—afata afgar, 1.3.2.3. 
at:—ad. at. 3.9.1.8. 

a aanaand aefargTaA— Ibid. 9.2.1.11. 


The first three of the above statements place milk and Soma juice ona 
par as the two are drawn from the cow or the plant; regard them as the 


arat 
aret 
arat 
et 


Aly oly ly of, 





1. Cf. “fear ooerfa cea stat atearat a fara 1” —gara viii, 7. The wz of 
this Pali passage is evidently the ¥>4a—‘The wise man leaves the evil as the milk- 
drinking Flamingo the water’, C.R. Lanman’s rendering of ara as ‘Curlew’ is incorrect. 
See his article, ‘“The milk-drinking Harmsas of Sanskrit Poetry” in 7.4.0.5. Vol 19., 
page 151, 
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‘essence’ and as hidden (a~fgrq) i.e. within the body of the cow 
er the plant. The:#it< and ata for the #& and @@ (the sun) are equally 
essences hidden in the muddy waters and are drawn, as it were, by both 
for their respective purposes. Nos. (4) & (5) connect the waters with milk 
(six) and food (aa) while Nos. (6) &(7)regard Soma and milk with which 
it is always mixed as a drink or food for strength. atx, again, in the sense 
of ‘milk’, occurs in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda as an item of food both 
for gods and men.! It is also used metaphorically for all kinds of wealth 
which in Vedic times consisted principally of cattle and food stuffs (RV, 
1. 104.3). It is therefore submitted that ei in VS 19.73 quoted above 
stands metaphorically for the almost liquid food (arm) extracted by the 
Flamingo from the water with its bill which works like a seive and 
separates the unwanted water and retains what is eX or food for itself. The 
same is true of the sun, pictured as a Swan, for it takes up with its rays 
a different essence, viz., the Soma or clean water out of the impure waters, 
This pure water, though named as am, is also ef< but in a different sense, 
for it is sent back in the form of rain-water, which, dropping from above 
in thin streams like milk from the ‘cow’s udder, is truly a kind of ef (eq 
ad:—aen, 2.5. 4). é 


11. The above passages from VS 19. 73-74 and their parallels in KS 
38.1; MS 3.11.6; and TB 2.6.2 contain to my knowledge the oldest 
version of the aiteitefaaa attributed to the gt or Swan in later literature 
and which has served as a beautiful argument in the Vedanta and Nyaya 
Philosophies ‘or as a motif in story. Bloomfield in his Foreword to Vol. 
Vil of Penzer’s edition of ‘The Ocean of Story, 1926, pp. xviii-xix, has 
opined that attempts to explain the drinking apart of milk from water 
“as a feature of the natural history of the harhsa are, in my opinion, 
fatuous”’ and he cites the example of #4 mentioned in the texts cited 
above. He however makes the mistake, in common with the authors of 
the ‘Vedic Index of Names and Subjects’, of rendering >a as the Curlew. 
The Curlew feeds.on ‘‘insects, reptiles, coleoptera, slugs, worms, and at 
times, berries, seeds and seaweed” (S. Baker) and the Snipe, suggested 
as an alternative in the Vedic Index, also feeds on worms, grubs, tiny 
snails, etc. for much of which it.bores into soft ground with its sensitive 
bill. It is thus impossible to consider these birds as separating their food 
from the water. The Flamingo alone as we have seen does it to perfection 
and is the %& of the above texts which also clearly indicate the next step 


1. at< is described as-food (awa) in the following passage : “Set granTaTt 
aire” afteat aiviag saftey:, cer afea ara, f ay: aes os 8 aferifaersiag aay’ 
‘*Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brahmana tothe History of Brahmana literature” by 
Prof. H. Gertel, FAOS, vol 19, pp. 97 ff. For an explanation of the story see Art. 52. 4a 
and @f< are closely associated in AV 10,10,8 where @¥f, 7 stands for earth and 
cow both, 
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which led the people to substitute the more beautiful Swan for the 
Flamingo in later literature. Colebrook certainly understood the phrase, 
aay: ett aaftaq, in the correct sense when he said—‘‘Because the bird 
seems, as the Hindus apprehend, to extract his food by suction from solu- 
tion in water’ (quoted by Bloomfield in a foot-note to his Foreword, 
referred to above, at p. xviii).1 I would only modify his statement to this 
extent, viz., that the bird is not the @a but the %a, that it did not merely 
seem to extract food ‘by suction from solution in water’ but actually did 
so in the manner explained in para. 4above, and that the ancient Indians 
had a correct knowledge of it based upon observation. The following verse 
not only clinches the issue but also shows a clear consciousness on the part 
of the author that ei in the context means simply food and nothing else 
and that it is definitely incorrect to assume that #2 or << is intended 
to mean literally a mixture of milk and water. No doubt the idea is very 
beautiful and tempting and has been used with great.effect in didactic and 
other poetry but the true basis of it must be understood: 


aearaaistt srafa Arettefaaaaa, | 
qt sfafegaer ae: qer<araa 1i—aarfea, p. 155, verse 116. 


This statement is perfectly correct ‘of the Carp family of fishes which feed 
exclusively on micro-organisms like the zoe-planktons and phyto-planktons, 
and in this respect they resemble the Flamingos. The Vedic Indians killed 
and ate the Flamingo and had ample opportunities to examine the 
contents of its stomach as well. This is clear froni the following 
aphorism which permits the eating of Flamingo, the. Common Crane 
and the Hornbill: 


HSTH SAT TOTAAL 
—aTTeTaTAya, 1.5:17.36. 


For a discussion of this aphorism see Art. 62, para. 10. 
12. %>4 in the following passages is the Flamingo: 


(i) gafreart gar— VS 24.22; MS 3.14.3. 
(ii) seat afreary’— VS 25.6. 


The reason for selecting the Flamingo for the dual deity in (i) would seem 
to be the white and red colour of the bird, the flame colour being parti- 
cularly representative of the god of fire, af; and the bird’s association, 
during its homeward flight, with the rain clouds high up ‘a the sky goes well 
with the rain-god Indra. In the second passagea pair of Flamingos are the 
deities to whom cuts from the sft or the waist-region of the sacrificial 
horse are offered. The propriety of this assignment does not seem to have 


1. Dr. Elliott Cones of Washington quoted by Prof. Lanman in the aritcle refered 
to on the f.n. to para 6. is also of the same opinion as Bloomfield. 
ae ~ 


areaxt gerarareat sfexeareat Bat sat sro 1” —aghat area, 
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been understood so far (see the Vedic Index sub voce %=4), but, as it seems 
to me, #1 refers to the ‘fold of the flank’ situated in the region of the 
waist of the horse. The cutaneous muscle, ‘Musculus cutaneus trunci’, of 
the horse covered by skin constitutes ‘the fold of the flank’ which ends on 
the fascia above the stifle. It has been illustrated in Fig. 276 at page 289 
of The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals by Septimus Sisson (W. B. 
Saunders Company). This ‘fold of the flank’ keeps constantly expanding 
and contracting as the horse runs, gallops, or even walks in the ordinary 
way and this action of the muscle is typical of the long and flexible neck 
of the Flamingo in its various activities. This would, therefore, seem to 
offer a very probable explanation of the passage. 

13. 4 in the following appears to be a mistake for =a which is the 
reading in the parallel passages in TS 5.5.12; MS 3.14. 12; and KS 
9.1.2 i f 

art FT:—VS 24.31. 
at=at is the loudly trumpeting Common Crane (Art. 62) and suits the 
context best, for the anserine voice of the Flamingo would be a poor 
substitute;! cf. also ana ataq—. 11.10.1. That #4 and #4 are two 
different birds has already been made clear by the passage quoted from 
the amy. wtqa in para. 11 above. 

14. The descriptive epithet, ##Trr, for the female Flamingo has already 
been mentioned at the end of para. 6. Its importance lies in the especial 
relationship established by tradition and poetic convention between the 
Rain god qa and clouds on the one hand and the Flamingos ora flight 
of them on the other. Knowledge of the fact that these birds leave the 
country, flying in large formations, just as the rains are approaching 
undoubtedly helped in establishing the connection. Thus in the sefararamt 
1-2 “gtaam” (moving with a vanguard of Flamingos) is an epithet of god 
qivq. It is however not clear why in spite of numerous: references to the 
constant association of ar and #4 (Flamingo and cloud) in literature 
beginning with the Ramayana and Mahabharata ammaé interprets 
gaa as “ada gemit Fat yar...” and a few illustrative examples are 


therefore given below to elucidate the point: 


a ata 
Grae chert ta ea teeta Tae | 


—wAMT, 5.20.27. 
Fayed sararat cast farar af: 2? 

—frrrgan, 5.6.41. 
aga wre Paaararifmerfafa: \—a. AT. 1,138.23. 


1. It is not however impossible that the author of the dfgat deliberately chose the 
low voiced %>4 for the goddess of speech. 
2. This indicates the great height at which Flamingos travel when migrating from 


one country to another. The bright red underwing coverts became invisible, and the black 
wing-quills merging with the clouds the birds simply look white at a great height. 
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TAMAS TATA ATT | 


aaaTaAaAT STA Fz STATST |! —Ib. 7.20.35. 
aattedtt Terratec st Tofranraeea | 
—Faaag, 7.39, 
asst qaatragusar atfata fafast aorta | 
—Taam, 11.15. 
Ua Far TaHRAfrTTEATTA aT 


tg: aafseaararataa: wed AA: I 
—yronter, 5, verse 18. 
FAIAAT TATHTHA:—ecaM, 2.95.4. 
Clouds are said to be responsible for making the females of the Flamingo 
fertile : 
qararitara + TararTtafer: (FaT:) | 
ATTA, 51.53; TAMS F.,.1.22.36, 
ger aaa saaeaifa area aera fraaeqata 
—TATAT, 4.20.25. 
The exiled 4% reminds the Cloud of flights of Flamingos : 
THATATATT CATT ATA SATA: | 
afaart TITTAT @ wat TATA: | —Aagd, 10. 


The expression “afartermfcqt”! used by the poet definitely points to his 
knowledge of the birds’ annual migration to repeat their ‘happy experience 
of love and parental instinct.” The courtship of Flamingos was naturally 
a most rare thing in North India, for they go to breed elsewhere, and 
popular or poetic fiction attributed a sort of parthenogenesis to them under 
the influence of rain-clouds. This is reflected in the passages given above 
and also in a quotation from #feq given by aferart in his commentary 


on the Wagd : 
Ta qaraT sAasHaeMeATH frararaaa: | 


According to the Buddhist tradition also the female Flamingo becomes 
gravid on hearing the thunder of rain-clouds : 


aaret A ATA Haast Tet Ths I—ealTaTTH, 274. 


We can now see that just as the female Sarus, who consummates her 
nuptials on the ground, is called mat (Art. 62) the female Fla- 
mingo, the aarat, is Farrat i.e. happy in the fulfilment of her life’s mission 
only by association with the cloud (cf. Wearfiarar in the verse from the 
Ramayana in the next para). 


1. Literally—‘The past experience of the pleasure of fecundation or consummation 
(in assocjation with the fertilising rain-clouds), 
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Artistic use of this association between bird and clouds was made in 
summer-houses of royal palaces where.a row of Flamingos sculptured in 
marble, set against a ceiling painted with dark clouds, showered water 
from their rose-fitted beaks : 


qafaenfenaararattardareane ferfadearqan: 
Sasa ATATAaAATAT: —areratt, pp. 323. 


15. The Flamingo is undoubtedly one of the “azqfemm:” or auspicious 
birds of India and has naturally won for itself a place of honour with the 
Rain-god, Trt, as we have seen, just like the Golden Eagle (amt) of 
Lord fasy, the Peacock of a#fat%a, and the Swan of wa and aeadt. We 
have also noticed the Flamingo as the aga of the morning aadt and as 
the wise 44 of gaTHt. It now remains to cite a few examples from litera- 
ture just to show how well the ancients had observed the bird and its 
ways in nature. Hume, struck with the beauty of these birds massed near 
the water or flying above it exclaims: ‘How shall I describe the countless 
myriads of Flamingos that are seen either massed upon the water, huge 
rosy islands, or floating above ‘it like a sun-set cloud, in all the larger 
lakes of Sind ?”? But the great poet atedif# anticipated this description, 
though in a different setting, a couple of thousand years ago : 


aq wat aT MAT aaaT BVSATHAT | 
areas SHAT AAET ST AAS: 
—TATaT, 4.12.41. 


Here a garland of white Tag"f1° flowers set against the dark reddish body 
of ita is compared with a flight of Flamingos seen against a dark cloud 
in the glow of sun-set. : 

Their aerial westward migration to their breeding grounds during 
June-July when the rain clouds are advancing from the East is more often 
described than their return in autumn : 


warfare ofcaraedt aaifear arf savers fer: | 
arearaga. Testa, aeda arat efaueaeey i. 
UATE, 4.28.23. 
faqerarat: aaarHAre: .. wether Fa: 
—Ibid. 4.28.20, 
faqravsctatal: Saas FaTeAaT:— Ibid. 4.42.36. 


1. The expression @>aG ATT HTATTAATAT shows that some ‘sort of moveable 
screen painted with clouds in different shades was fitted to the ceiling above the sculptured 
row of Flamingos. 

2. Stray Feathers, Vol. 1.257. 

3. 49ST according to fartwecaTTt is the améla plant, Staphylea Emodi 
which bears white flowers in panicles. See Brandis, p. 181, and Forest Flora by B. L. Gupta 
(1928), p. 138, 
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This striking association between these white birds and the dark rain- 
clouds became so very fixed that a convention grew up among the poets 
not to refer to the return flights, quite impressive enough though they 
must have been, in their descriptions of the fq or autumn season. Even 
Kalidasa could not resist this tradition and is forced to sing : 

arafa carat Tal AATAT: | 

qeafea AAT TSaT: TW AAT: Ul 


THEN, 3.12. 
The eft has the following :— 
faseat fart oaifea faaerat fafaaa: I—2.16.13-15. 


Not that the poet’s eye is blind to the Flamingos’ return in autumn but it 
is naturally more sympathetic to the newer and more varied arrivals, the 
Cranes, Geese and Ducks that are quite conspicuous both in the air and 
at all waters throughout North India : 


MAST AAHIA WeeTy fearaaI—AVSTAIea, 3.923.90, 


Nevertheless, the Flamingos are not forgotten altogether, for the unconven- 
tional author of the wa@raadgat has actually defied the poetic tradition : 

ATAAATAAT PATH AVSAT LAA TTATT | 

qarsaT FarssaTa mreete afrrerA 1”—4.21.41. 
Needless to say that to translate.expressions like aarmarat, aniffat or aaTHT as 
‘a flight of Cranes’ or of Egrets is entirely incorrect. Cranes, with the 
exception of the resident Sarus which flies low and in small numbers, are 
not to be seen in India during the rains while the Egrets are always with 
us and though they too often fly in V-form like the Sarus they do so at a 
very low level. It is only the Flamingos, Cranes and the Geese that fly 
very high, almost at the level of the clouds. In the following verse azrefafex, 
describing the beauty of the skies (at#rq) at the beginning of the rainy 
season pictures the dark clouds as huge elephants with Flamingos in V-form 
for their white tusks : 

dfsganetaraaed: aaaricararaeraeed: | 

fafrararreast eorrata Aq t ATSSATT: 1 

—aqectfeat, 24.17. 


84 


SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS AND MERGANSERS 


Sanskrit nomenclature corresponding to the common names in the 
title of this Article is @ or Wega, FAA or Wera-Ga, AREA or FA, and #weq 
respectively, and the epitomised expression ga#t<sat:' approximates in 
meaning to the scientific name of the family, viz., Anatidae. Indian 
mythology recognizes the unity pervading the family when it regards the 
Swans, Grey Geese and Ducks as the progeny of the first Swan-Mother 


qamel J gata Teas aaa: | 
wearer as a fase asf atfaat i 
—warat 3.14.19.; a. ar. 1.66.60. 


In this verse saga (the Grey Lag noted for its mellow call note) stands for 
all grey Geese and aaa (the beautiful Brahminy Duck) for all Indian 
Ducks. In the same way @@ (note the plural in each case) denotes the 
all-white Swans as is clear from references to them in the Rg Veda, 
literature and the Lexicons. Amarasimha and others name the Grey Geese 
like the Grey Lag and the Bar-headed Goose as aga and #14a, and define 
@@ as an entirely white bird with white wings (4@7eq) and distinguish 
three different varieties of it as we shall see presently, All the northern 
breeding grounds of the Swans and Geese are conventionally placed at or 
near the 41a lake in the Himalayas. These birds do not breed within 
Indian limits, nevertheless poetical convention treats them as being under 
the influence of love during the cold season, The reson is that they are in 
a good condition and keep calling to one another, and hence expressions 
like Wage or HaaaAgA, for according to Wet quoted by vectra in Ferdfean, 
85, 28, the Hapa for g4, #1eq, etc. is the Wy HY. 


A. SWANS 


1. The Swans with which this section is concerned are Goose-like 
birds, pure white when adult but with heavier bodies and longer necks. 


1. The expression, however, includes also the ‘{U@#twsq" or the “SuHTWVET or 
the Common or Black Coot—Art. 58. 
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Rather awkward on land, they are very graceful on water. The Whooper 
and the Mute Swan are known to visit the extreme North-West of the sub- 
continent including Sind in small ‘herds’ during the non-breeding season i.€:, 
from about December-January to June-July. When the winter is very severe 
in Northern and Central Asia the numbers visiting this country are larger 
than usual. The present position according to Hume is that Swans do not 
eccur anywhere within Indian limits outside the Himalayas except in the 
extreme North-West.1 It is, however, more than probable that in the hoary 
past when the so-called sportsman of the present day with his rifle and 
gun was not known, they travelled further east and, were, therefore, met 
with at least, on the upper reaches of the Jumna and the Ganges. Being 
large and conspicuous birds and visiting the country in small numbers they 
now rarely escape slaughter and have no chance to renew their acquain- 
tance with the country. That the ancient Indians were quite familiar with 
them admits of no doubt. Not only did they know the two species named 
above but also the smaller but rarer and more striking Chinese Swan, 
Cygnus davidii, pure white like the others but with red bill, legs and feet. 
The possibility of Cygnus davidii, visiting India has been admitted by 
noted ornithologists like Hume and Le Messurier,? In any case these three 
varieties of Swan could at times be seen on the Himalayan rivers and 
lakes, and the ancient Indian princes must have had them, at least occa- 
sionally as ornamental birds on their private lakes like the Mute Swan in 
Europe during recent times. The pair of Swans on a-Lotus tank in the 
pleasure grounds of a temple of Siva in Banaras mentioned in the argu? 
could only be tame birds :— 


aurea retaret ea fararata aa eos 


Frequent references to pet Cranes, Geese and Ducks also occur in litera- 
ture, : 

2. According to a story relatedin the waraq, 7.18 god aeq avoided 
mam by transforming himself into aa and later granted a boon to the 
bird for his help and made him permanently white :— 


aut water: atemarsavecatere: | 
afaeartt Taree: TERATTATA: |1—7.18.29. 


dart fe Fo Wa Tat: TITS | 
gat ataraettar: aret: werafatar: 1—7.18.31. 


aaa also describes this favourite bird (¢#) of 77 as wholly white :— 


1. Stray Feathres, 1V.33. 
2. Game, Shore and Water-birds of India, 4th Edn., p. 252. 


3. arairaue, qate 32.99. The verse means that out of affection the male Swan is 
keen on sharing the soft lotus stalk which is being eaten by the female. 
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eatstt ferateattaiqetaata: | 


qe aaSMaea as faareaar aaa, 7.339. 


The ga of the story is clearly a Swanand the change of colour from 
Juvenile to adult plumage has been explained mythically. The mount of 
wal (gate) is also a Swan so that the epithet qxf¥a for a ga denotes a 
Swan—see para. 11 of this and para. 6 of section B. 

(1) The young Whooper is pale grey-brown throughout but the adult 
is pure white; the bill black with a yellow base, legs and feet black. The 
male bird is nearly five feet long, has a wing span of about eight feet and 
weighs up to 19Ibs. General Osbourne, who shot one out of four Whoo- 
person the Beas (faqrat) in the Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab in 
1900, says about the wounded bird, ‘as long as its companions 
remained in sight it continued. to utter its long, loud, musical trumpet 
call’? (Stuart Baker). According to Hume and Marshall also this Swan 
has a loud and musical call which much resembies ‘hoop’ ‘hoop’ but 
when uttered by a large flock of different sexes and ages and mellowed 
by the winds and waves has ‘‘a really fine effect’’.* Flocks fly in V-forma- 
tion and smaller numbers in a line (Edmund Sandars). 

It breeds on the northern shores of the Caspian, Asiatic tundras and 
probably as far as South Seistan so that “breeding so near India as this 
we may hope to have many more records of its visiting our borders” (S. 
Baker). This Swan has frequently occurred in the Punjab and Sind, and 
has been observed in Nepal and even in Rajasthan.° 


The breeding and the other habits of all Swans are alike. When nests 
placed in shallow water or on the borders of a marsh or swamp are 
threatened by flood they raise the level of the nests by introducing new 
materials under the eggs to protect them from danger. ‘They are very 
good parents and look after their young with the greatest care, the duck- 
bird often carrying her young ones about on her back whenever they want 


a rest.”4 No wonder the Swan is a wise bird in Epic and story-literature. 
Bewick’s Swan is very similar and subequal in size to the Whooper. 


It has occurred in the Punjab and Sind aud must have passed for a 
Whooper in the past. 

(2) The Mute Swan is also wholly white when adult with the base 
of the bill, the knob and the nail black, and the remainder of the 


1. aaa the alattat lake, the mythical home of all Swans and Geese; hence 
also the name axf¥q for Swans as v.1. for aefara. 

2. Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon 1881. 

3. Poet ATH, it will be seen, rightly places a flight of Swans in the autumnal sky at 
aaa in the Kathiawar peninsula, not far from the Sind coast:— 

aad afeatia aaa: a ae wears rary | 

The eq gam pt. 4, ada@@us, Ch. 30.56 places the atdeisz or Whooper Swan 
in the neighbourhood of the Aravali Hills in Rajasthan, and this is correct. 

4. FBI. & S. Baker. 
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bill reddish horny. The legs and feet are dull black. The colour- 
pattern of the young is different from the young of the Whooper. The head 
is brown with white tips of the feathers; sides of the head and neck are 
mixed grey and white; upper parts pale grey-brown and underparts white 
suffused with grey-brown. 

Its nearest breeding place is in Western Turkestan and Siberia and it 
is a regular winter visitor to the Northwest straggling up to Rawalpindi 
and Sind. They often keep in pairs and when one of a pair is wounded 
the other keeps company and often pays dearly for his fidelity. Parties of 
eight to ten birds have been observed in the Punjab. They are as large as 
the Whooper but have a very weak voice and for this reason are known 
as the Mute Swans. Both parents vigorously defend their nest and young. 
The female when disturbed hisses angrily and the male utters a defiant 
grunt. The Whooper and the Mute sometimes hybridise with each other. 

(3) Cygnus davidii is a much smaller species. It is entirely white like 
other two but has the bill vermilion-red with the nail black, and legs and 
feet orange. It is apparently a very rare bird but an instance of its occur- 
rence in Dera Ghazi Khan (Punjab) in the year 1892 is given by Le 
Messurier in his book. 

3. The Rg Veda contains references to #4 as (i) a solitary bird (ii) 
going in pairs, and (iii) flying and calling together in a line. There is also 
mention of the #tagqs ga; the Bar-head Goose (Section B, para 5). The 
following references are evidently to the Swan : 

The a4 plant when crushed exudes the juice with a hissing sound due 
to air bubbles coming out and bursting. This is compared to the hissing 
of a Swan when disturbed on the water :— 


“yafacg gat FT AleI— RV 1.65.5. 


We have seen that the female of the Mute Swan hisses angrily when 
disturbed. Writing about the voice of Swans, B. Vesey Fitzgerald also 
says : “The Mute Swan very rarely does more than hiss severely at un- 
welcome visitors.’! It is, therefore, incorrect to translate zafafa as “‘pants” 
as Griffith does, for there is no reason for the bird of powerful flight to 
‘pant’ and the comparison is between the effects produced on the #14 and 
ga when they are teased (crushed being the proper word for #14 corres- 
ponding to ‘teased’ or ‘annoyed’ for the @#). 

The Sun is called “ga : afaye” in RV 4.40.5, and the reference can 
only be to a solitary Swan floating upon a wide expanse of deep blue 
water, Cf: ° 


goa aaa gat aterfeaterq | eave, 5.17.1. 


The Aévins invited to the Soma sacrifice like a pair of Swans hastening 
to the water :— 


gatfaa TATAT FAT GI— RV 5.78.1-3. 


1. Birds, Trees and Flowers, P- 57. 
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gaat Taal seqmtfqa— RV 8.35.8. 


The Swan is monogamous and a pair, being greatly attached to each 
other, keep together. This is particularly the case with the Mute Swans 
(see above). The last two references are, therefore, to these birds. None 
of the Geese can be intended as they live and move in flocks of some size 
when away from their breeding grounds. 

White horses (feat: ‘shining’ and therefore ‘white’) running, in a race 
or otherwise, in a line are compared to Swans flying in a line : 


feoarat aca: gar za Afra aay — RV 1.163.10- 


Freshly cut to size and barked (and therefore white) wooden sacrificial 
posts carried on their shoulders by men walking in a single file along a 
forest foot-path look like long-necked Swans flying in a line 


gat za° Aft sara: WATAATAT:—RV 3.8.9 


The Whoopers, when in small parties, fly ina line. The Geese, on the 
other hand, always occur in large flocks arid fly in ‘‘bunches” on shorter 
and in wedge-formation or very long lines on longer flights. 


A party of Whoopers answering the sonorous call of their leader : 


gm et HT wlHA— RV 3.53.10, 
oral gat sat aot favaeardramearfra— RV 9.32.3. 


The fecerrt ga with a beautiful voice (aAqHxt) in the verse below is 
the same as the gam ga of the sam, and the fewaga of Fares (see 
paragraphs 7 & 8 below) and, therefore, a young Whooper with a grey- 
ish brown plumage :— 


dart 4 at aaa? afaat fewrrat yea sae: 
—RV 4.45.44 


The gat: dedicated to the Moon-god (VS 24.22) and the Wind-god 
(Ib.24.35) are clearly Swans. The Sun and Moon have often been pictured 
as a Swan, and its powerful flight and migratory instinct are fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the Wind. 


4, It would appear that in the post-Vedic period when the common- 
est Geese of India, the Bar-head and the Grey Lag were named #eaq @@ 
and aga respectively, the Swans, known simply as 4 came_ occasionally 
to be distinguished as waga. An echo of this last fact is preserved in the 
following equation, probably taken over from some old lexicon :— 





1. Cp. “aartt agqt” in paragraph 10 below. 
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“aferat aferat da (afernreta?) cagarat ga” 
—faraararart 
i.e. Afers and afersret! are two names for a kind of waéa. In other words, 
the Whooper and the Mute Swan, the ard and afers of later times, were 
regarded as varieties of w#ga. This finds support from ararafefrae whose 
skeleton at least is very much older than aaz#tr. It does not refer to the 
Swan with red bill and feet but only to the Whooper (stim) and the 
more graceful Mute Swan (aa1<H tga) and the Grey Lag Goose (##éa) 

which probably shows that a-araft lived in the North-West of India : 


ga: MAT aauaesl, Usa FATA: 


HACAISTE: THT... 


Later on both the Swans came to be known as W974 as indicated above. 
The Whooper (ade or Huet) which is the vehicle of aa has also been 
called wa-ermga (See para 1] below). Similarly wage in wart and aerara, 
where #144 and #aga are also mentioned, is a Swan. :— 


are Usa TaVSy freee: | 

gat aT YuMETEd HH REFIT HATHA M—ATATAM, 3.56.20. 

HAMA: WHAT WAAT:-—ATAA, 6.3.68.2 
ata relates in qeerat-a=aFTt 9. 140-142, how one a4%a and his wife intently 
watched a pair of Swans flying high in the sky before their death and were 
re-born asa pair of tga and verse 143, ibid. describes the Swan with its 
long and curved neck as #feat aa, 

The later names, viz., adass and afeamer as also weéa do not 
occur in very early works like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and 
seem to have been borrowed from Pali literature of the Buddhists. They 
had travelled widely in Central Asia, China, Tibet, etc. and having 
observed the differences in Cygnus Davidii, the Whooper and the Mute 
Swan, named them afresh; and in doing so they appropriated the name 
wrga to the beautiful Chinese Swan (Cygnus davidii) with red bill and 
feet and renamed the Whooper, the next best, as amass? and the Mute 


1. ‘afeaaren’ is the reading in the amrafasT edition (Bombay); affeeaTat zrat, 
Index III (Special words), Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1941; <ataat état, Bornbay 
1944; Devadatta Tiwaree’s edition, Bareilly College, 1875 and as v. 1. in vax erat, 
Bombay 1907;—all editions of WATHTT. 

2. These SeaMaTa: UWIgaT: are the Whoopers with their beautiful trumpeting calls. 
The Wgd WE in Mahabharata 12.327.6 on the other hand shouldbe the Bar-head 
Geese as the passage appears to be a later addition by an inexpert hand who has placed the 
#1 yd (the Koel) with the Golden Eagle in the Central Himalayas—an impossi- 
ble thing, for the Indian Koel is “not found in the Himalayas and is scarce in the foot-hills 
at their base” (Whistler). It is however possible that the scribe has changed 34q into 
He not knowing that there is such a thing asa gaq alfa as well. If so wet WE 
could well be a party of Swans, and not necessarily the Bar-head Geese. 

3. Coined from qaereet, the first Swan-mother, or {ATE as explained in the next 
para. 
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Swan as uferarer or Wea. This wea being a very rare bird even in the 
Himalayas has naturally been left severely alone and does not figure in 
the Jataka stories. The title of the waéa stat, which deals principally with 
the two varieties of Swan, the gazes and the qa, and their young, shows 
that these Swans went by the common name of Faga. TAHT, ch. 26, 
however, mentions ame and Hea! in juxtaposition, and if one reads the 
two words as a single name it would mean ‘the aides type of Swan’ but 
as two different names they would refer to the Whooper and the Mute 
Swan respectively. That they are not the Geese is clear from ihe fact that 
the latter are named in the same passage as #1etq (Bar-head) and aga 
(Grey Lag). The presence of 4améa on the 7¥Tg@z lake in the Himalayas 
is mentioned in the Taya :— 


wadl aRat sat Wels: Tatad i—uafiavs, 101.27. 


It must be noted that merée does not include the much smaller Cygnus 
davidii which is the waéa of aaeaia whose author was a Buddhist. 

5. Apart from the Geese, #aga and #tata, the lexicons give g4 (in the 
original sense of an all-white Swan), vaqreq (white-winged,a Swan alone 
has white wing quills), faa=az (white plumaged), etc. as common names 
for a Swan and mention three different: kinds of it, viz., W9éa, amrase and 
aferarer :-— 

qaY MarR eT Arata, 

uaseaeg F aaTaetaifed: faan:, 

afarieaarerred, arauset fadat:—aax,; afa. fara. 

gat waa: aTaszt, Ua Wate: —ararate. 

gat wae ater: ware: facews: 

arate: feast TASTY ATT: — sarah. 

aay J wae: wate. fara. 

AUT TACOS: | THT TT Ba: ATT ee T 

TAT, AT (ie. TSTTTIT) gaa: fret sae: 

Asay qataTe_ Taeey:—ua fra. 

TATE: ATA A—MeaII cited by Afewara on far. TH, 12.44. 

aft, afer: ga:—qecncwgy 
aferatat in some editions of 49% and in afi. fart. is a mistake for fewer, 
for fers is aA both according to fr and favavara. aferra proper is the 
Duck known as the White-eyed Pochard and this explains the error. Brief 


notes on some names and epithets in the above quotations are added 
below : 


1. Cf. agtga as fas, (M.W.), the Sun, can only be a Swan. 
2. The axed Helga of ATHISy FUT 1.11 is the Whooper Swan, 


x 
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warg and weet (M. Williams )—refer to the circular or spiral flight of 
the birds as they survey their landing ground or water, and also to the 
vigorous rotary motion of their wings preparatory to’settling down. 

arata—All the Swans and Geese come across the Himalayas and as 
the Bar-headed Geese were known to have their breeding grounds at the 
Himalayan lakes including the 4tqazttat the Swans also have been placed 
there and the name merely signifies their northern home across the 
Himalayas; cf. tadtetewa? and aafaa as epithets for a Swan. 

waa—is a Swan according to await and afa. fara. but with a grey- 
brown plumage as defined in Feqgarr. 

As for the a#-7 4 (one that is not beautiful, i-e., is not white) wafzave 
makes it clear that the atm (the Whooper) when in the brown phase is 
known by that name. It follows, therefore, that 4aa and aq gq denote 
young Swans that have not yet assumed the white plumage: of the adult. 
#cigarat supports this when it says, “awer: 4 4 ga: eq”. 

atamat—‘having black or dark-brown eyes’ should be the Mute Swan 
which has the darkest eyes of all. . e 

afrert—‘whose food is milk’ after the supposed power of a Swan to 
separate milk from water. at also means ‘clean or pure water’ and the 
name may well have been transferred back to it after the Sun had been 
pictured as a Swan in the blue sky. The Sun sucks up pure water out of 
the impure waters of the earth and this power of the heavenly Swan 
came later to be attributed to the earthly Swan. It is more probable, 
however, that the power of the 44 bird (the Flamingo, and not the Curlew) 
of separating milk (very fine food) from the water came later to be 
transferred to the ¢a— see Art. 83, and Prof. C.R. Lanman’s article, 
“The Milk-drinking Hansas of Sanskrit Poetry’ in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. 19, p. 151ff. (1898). 

aarg (Pali aaat) and ag faa (tava) are after the long flexible neck 
of a Swan. 

afeatdt—refers to the permanent association of a Swan with the water 
and its swimming habit as against a Goose which is more of land than a 
water-bird. 

was, sifere and aren(in +7axt)—‘the largest’, ‘the migratory’ and ‘flying 
in formation’ respectively. ‘*issga’ corresponds to ‘age’. 

zmga—has red bill and feet according to 44% but the colour is bright red 
(afacifza) according toafa. fan. It is particularly to be noted that arate, 
older than aaz#ta, makes no mention of red bill and feet. 

afaa— ‘soiled, tarnished, or of a dark colour.’ 


1. @aet# is evidently the @qaa@ or Tae the vaguely known or conjectur- 
ed areas including central Asia, Tibet, i.e. lying beyond and ‘to the North of the Himalayas 
(Vata ares, 8.23). The description of Swans as coming from @4at# is thus 
fairly correct though later they came to be placed with the Geese at, and in the neighbour- 
hood of, the 4114 Lake in the Himalayas, 
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afeat, aferstea—white like the Jasmine flower. 

alaxte—patronymic from (i) gazrt, the mythological Swan-Mother of 
all Swans, Geese, etc., and (ii) gaz, ‘a king’. atdere— son of a king and 
therefore next to him in status. The real significance of the name, despite 
its last place in the above verses, must be determined, as shown by 
aicarit on az, with reference to waiéa as ‘the king or best of Swans’:— 
“TOMS HATA AAT ATATT:, TgaeM PAcaTy’ cf. also :— 

qeferqaaraf sarsarca: feat TT 


quoted by qasafa, 5.3.57. amargis thus the next best Swan after the avgal. 
ararafe defines usga as beautiful and sadeae as a white 2a. 

ara —an wef, i.e., one that takes out the essence from the water—after 
the *refxfaae conventionally attributed to a Swan. It is in this etymo- 
logical sense that a= uses the phrase “faaracqaree:” for a Swan 
in a metaphor in aamarrsad, 9. 359 and are for asdat at 9.145, are is 
again a Swan in waram 3. 19.8; cf. the following :— 

Tear agrfadedt gat azar atefrareagears 
_aanfaa, 173. 878. 

ara has used the term athe loosely for the Geese in fawarray, 12.44 
where it may well refer to water-side birds in general. See also fecraniia, 
8.9 & 31, and Art. 62. 

af< and gfe, adnouns fora 4 or Goose must refer to (i) a juvenile 
Swan or (ii) the Grey Lag Goose as the terms denote a tawny or brown 
colour (M. W.). If 2fe1 also means white (qrati—aeqnergy), efor ga 
would also be an adult Swan. 

6. Now looking back to the physical characters and habits of 
the three different Swans set out above, it should not be difficult to 
fix their identity in Sanskrit. The rare Chinese Swan, Cygnus davidii, 
is the waa proper of the later lexicons, amere memory of the 
past which readily led to the transference of the name to the 
familiar Bar-head. wstga, as Cygnus davidii, is not mentioned in the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata but the much later Harivaméa certainly 
mentions it at 3.41, 61-62 (quoted in para. 5 of Section B). The Whooper 
with its black (partly yellow) bill and feet is the ene g, celebrated 
alike in the Jataka, the Indian Epics, and European literature from the 
time of Homer. It is the wise and talking Swan described as ‘qxfa’ or 
‘beloved of the gods’, for did not wan, the Creator, assume its beautiful and 
spotlessly white form as related in the Epics ? Its far northern home 
is 2acitz#. The Mute Swan’s bill is mainly reddish-horny and the feet dull- 
black so that the description of afara=qaem is fully applicable to it and 
the name afeanrer da is descriptive of its spotless white plumage. It has a 
weak voice and is generally silent and this is the reason why it does not 
figure as a talking Swan in Puranic stories. Nevertheless it finds its proper 


1. The simplest way to interpret the name is to equate YaqxISZ with ‘King’ and 
gtaxme as the king’s son, and hence next in status to the King, i.e. Ustea. 
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place in the area ga (533) and the watea was (534) under the names of 
aya and aga respectively. As qq@ ga it is the Army-chief of the waxes 
gaz, the king of the Swans, and the name refers to the black knob or 
‘berry’ worn like an ornament at the base of its bill; compare the 
name aratq@ for the Comb Duck after a similar but larger knob on the 
bill, and qyq@ for (i) the Black Vulture with red face and ear-lappets, and 
(ii) the Common Coot with a white bill and shield against a dark body. 

7. Juvenile Whoopers are clothed in a uniform grey-brown and _ take 
from eighteen months to two years to assume the white plumage of the 
adult. They are the gam aom ga or Gaga (Fat ga cf. waet ga below) of was, 
534 where the queen dreams of one discoursing upon religion to the king 
and feels an irresistible longing to see it. The wares and wega type of 
Swans, both with their kings, come into the story at a later stage, and 
while both types are said to have the same body-colour (white) the young 
daughter ofthe king of the wWgat: is also said to be of a golden colour— 
“qr TH Hat Frrrawt setfs”, and she is married to the waxes king.? 

The a, therefore, is evidently the Mute Swan, the name being true 
of it in a double sense :.(i) Was indicating a change of colour from 
brown of the young to white of the adult through lapse of time or advanc- 
ing age (4m, ‘ripening’— “aeay tureq ataeay” Rfett; cf. wert for chalk, i.e. 
lime in reference to the change undergone by dark coloured lime-stone on 
baking), and (ii) 97, ‘a child or ignorant person’ in view of the bird not having 
the full voice of the sazes, the Whooper.*In the araga saw (533) the King 
of the gazes Swans and his Army-chief, the qq@ #4, are trapped and taken 
tothe king. The gaze king holds a learned discourse on religion with 
the king but when the latter requests qa for his views as well, he excuses 
himself by saying that he is not so cultured or educated and is, there- 
fore, unable to discourse seriously in the presence of the great :— 


we Gt were aprefea’ wat 
afaadt a aantfa +A at farat faat— verse 75. 


Evidently 97a is the Mute Swan with a weak voice. Thus ya and weet 
are one and the same. 

8. Parties of golden-plumaged Swans on a Himalayan lake mentioned 
as fewadarafe and fewagaam in Farrag, 13.27 and-39 are the same as 
gam da of the weréa sat. This accords well with the statement of S. Baker 
that the great majority of Swans visiting India are young birds in brown 
plumage. 





1. Does this statement not show that the ancients knew that the two species octa- 
sionally interbreed, a fact now acknowledged by orinthologists ?. 

2. In the first sense both the Whooper and the Mute Swan would be qTaea. It is in this 
sense that qH (1.23.37) uses the name qrHga for an adult Swan and Wad renders 
it correctly as Yaga. 
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9. The Whooper and the White Ibishave an entirely white plumage 
and black bill and legs, and these form the slender basis of comparison 
between the’two in several gatfa verses where the Ibis is always taunted 
for not being able to match the Swan either in its graceful movement or 
the power of separating out milk from water. In verse 229 at page 229 
of the gatfra (1935 Edn.) a pure white body, a pleasant voice (the boom- 
ing call of this Ibis is well known) aad evena slow-stepping gait (during 
fishing) are conceded to the Ibis, while in verse 230 it is despised for its 
animal diet and for not enjoying the honour of serving as a mount for god 
wan. Ut may be added that the comparison is hardly fair to the Swan but 
it is allowable in aartfet which chiefly involves a satire upon a person of 
false perfections. 

10. The large size and strength of qeéa are clearly stated in the 
Jataka story, 534— “qrpgat.. .naeqat’, the aedat Saw (547)— “qragat aftaar” 
verse, 2106, and also in sramatat, 22.40—‘assqaeat act” and we can now 
see that the gat: described as aadiva, act gt or simply as afain the 
following verses are no other than Swans :— 


qaatairrerrat SqataTaisary | 

qearg Wear gaat, aadaTfs: Te WATT, 4.58, 28. 
wy at ge afad wary gefaty—verarea, 8.41.23. 
afag Et waa: afeat F frofra:—arraq, 11.9.2. 


11. The golden-coloured @# caught by love-distracted Nala was no 
other than a young Whooper : 


aq cae adl gamers CHA —AgTATET, 3.54.19." 


The bird promised to plead Nala’s cause with Damayanti and was _there- 
upon released. He flew with his party to her place and allowed himself to 
be caught by her and then performed his mission.” The circular flight of 
the bird before it settled down is described in the verse below :— 


seaafaH cay BtT 
Frat Taare srAfeaqeqara: | 
wafaqneda afad areas: 
afacfefafeated wesacda FA—ageatea, 2.108. 


The talking amare birds with a beautiful voice engaged upon a mission 
similar to the above are again the Whooper Swans :— 


1. It is to be noted that a majority of Swans visiting India are young birds who have 
not yet attained the adult white plumage. 

2. Damayanti found the bird to be AFYA*eT i-e., quite unlike the Geese she had 
been accustomed to see. It will be seen that FIqdqeT aa is the same as Favy aa of the Wd. 
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aat sa sauszm eaerafrarfaar:—e*feaar, 2.91,36. 
at @ aad wat aeyarqaarfe:— Ib. 2.92.3. 
aard TAAL aaacer Hpat—lIb 2.92.5. 


aardaaea UaAes:! Teey:—Ib.2.41.61. 


It may be added that the Swans have also been described as @aaferm: (Ibid. 
2.91 37) ; aaa; ‘best of their kind’ (Ibid.2.91.39). 

The occurrence of adult Swans in Kashmir is mentioned in the Taya 
where qureaaeat aga: and qneaqdat gar: are referred to—VI. ax az, 176.70, 
and the Whoopers are placed on the Himalayan waters : 


gargquatiantt qa qara wfaa: | 

—rerated, 13.54.14. 
The normal change from the juvenile grey-brown to the all-white plumage 
of the adult staxrghas been utilized, though not quite artistically, to 
glorify the purifying effects of a certain holy place on the Narmada in 
the Padma Purana, II. ¢fr@s, ch. 92 and the adult birds are described a 
little earlier as entirely white but with:the bill and feet black : 

farrtasarecas: qrafaret:— Ib. 90.43. 

wezarat ~has used aidetset: with a double meaning in the following, 
as (i) the teat, the sons of gaa and (ii) the Whooper Swans :— 


aera wate: warfare Aetearcear: | 
favafea ardcser: arerrareafadtqss? 
—aoftaare, 1.6. 


Again the visiting (ama) afta and arefamema are Swans and gal: 
the Geese in the following : 


aramaarefamarta: at: (ge?) fet: caresttaare: 1 
weratat Gferatcard: arsfa gar: ae awh: 1 
warm, 4.30.31. 


Nothing brings out the true significance of the name famraqat better than 
a comparison of the size and wing-expanse of a Swan with that ofa 
Goose. The former is sixty inches long and has an expanse of ninety to 
nintyfive inches as against only thirtytwo and sixty inches respectively 
of the latter. afta are the Swans, gat: the Geese, and wears the Ruddy 
Sheldrakes, and the verse gives a picture of a great river with these birds, 
sporting on the sands (and presumably some on the waters as is their 
habit). The Swan of god aem is described in warm, 7.18.28 as “agra 
faatfeq’’ and this supports the above identification of faarerta.® 


1, wga here refers to the Mute Swan. 

2. The expression #143 refers to (i) the severity of winter which forces the 
Swans to move from the higher latitudes to the lower and warmer one in India, and (ii) the 
adverse fate awaiting the #T<aT:. 

3. faaremet qualifying qxf¥q may also mean ‘a large party’ of Swans. 
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In the following pen-picture the full moon in a clear blue and starry sky 
is compared with a single g@ or. awéa on a large lake studded with 
lilies. Both are obviously Swans :— 


qTHaes wTatarat arafe at seats 
gyarrsena gat gar ate faeqau aeagemr, 139.16. 


aefa farate aerareraarory i ATARI, 3.21.1 


The sun and the spiritually elevated man are compared with the wise 
Swan in the following :— 


daca aearaa afadafa fora 
ararataanister TagefarTad? 1 
—frage, ez a. 2, Ch. 15, 10. 


The Mute Swans (aferster gt) are known often to go about in pairs and 
they are greatly devoted to each other. These, therefore, should be the 
gafaat in the examples below. 

Swans in pairs add to the charm of a river :— 


gafaqacte: (af) —arfaa, 188-1042 
Swans resting on the sand-bank of a river were a favourite theme for the 
painter’s brush :— 


ara aaadtaaga atataat aferst | 
—aTHeaet, 6.17. 
azaaiy was certainly aware of the affection between a pair of Swans and 
the following appeal to Prince Siddhartha to return to his wife based 
upon the behaviour of these birds is particularly forceful : 


gat gitfaa fasrqet wat wae at TTT | 
arat aararaft aragtat ard aavefa aaa 
—qeata, 9.27. 


1. Even with the reading “wegatfaarat’ in the first line it is incorrect to separate the 
compound with the plural tat: as the comparison with the Moon postulates only 
one Swan. 

2. The change of attitude in the rising and setting sun is readily noticeable but its 
movement or change of position near the zenith is not easily perceptible. It is then that the 
sun is at its brightest and hottest and its power of sucking up pure fromimpure ground water 
is at its best. The critical faculty of a person who has attained perfect wisdom and balance 
of mind does not falter and he instinctively, as it were, and with certainty discriminates 
between good and evil. 
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_ The last three items in the synonymies quoted in paragraph 5 above 
relate to WWa or Hwy g# as a grey-brown bird and as_ belonging to the 
@a group which includes the three pure white Swans. Evidently, therefore, 
aaa signifies a juvenile Swan. Fa is often associated with god aa whose 
mount is said to be a @a, the adult Whooper. In qagam, 6,. saeds, 
180,41ff. wat assumes the form of a talking Swan (Haat) who was once 
pure white (a#@micqmet) but underwent a sudden change of colour 
and is contemptuously called a *aga@ because of its resemblance with the 
grey-brown of the Grey Lag (#aé) : 


aam ase fafa at weet earqa: | 
sedi aha ke" rll” ae 


The Swan story, based on arara sufayq, 4, related in mraqrm, welds, ag- 
atarea, ch.29.48ff. would seem to confirm the above interpretation of waa. 
Here certain sages have assumed the form of talking Swans which can 
only be Whoopers, and one of them jocularly addresses the leading bird 
as an inexperienced young Swan (ata) having a poor eye-sight :— 


ual gaeq aaa gAATAL TET 
AAAS HTS. 1 
At Al eta wea Tero WITT 
qv eats faarraq 


The statement “gay g aaa: &:” seems toshow that there are more than 
one kind of waa and they are all Swans, and as the Haat of today is the 
pure white Swan of tomorrow the name came to be used for the adult 
bird as well, and it is in this sense that 42a is the mount ofa@ and called 

waa (WaT as aw or vehicle) in ibid. 16.31. (Compare also ibid. 9, 
37-38 “quida Tt HUIaat:—Tatfaa, 222,31.) The name wae, having lost its 
identity, has been used indiscriminately by the poets for a gt (Swan) in 
general or even for a aa. 


B. GEESE 


1. The Geese stand midway between the larger and heavier Swans at one 
end and the smaller Ducks at the other. If the Swans are almost entirely 
aquatic and the Ducks chiefly so, the Geese may be said to be almost 
terrestrial in their habits. The legs being placed forward they walk easily 
and well and have none of the waddling gait of the domestic Goose. They 
feed on grass and green crops, causing considerable damage to winter 


1. eatet means ‘bear-eyed’, i.e. having weak eyes. It may also mean ‘having 
excellent eyes’ used in an ironical sense. 
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rice and wheat in India, Occasionally, however, they also feed in shallow 
water. Except on shorter flights when they ‘“‘bunch”, they normally fly in 
V-formation or in long lines, Out of the breeding season, i.e., when they 
visit India in the cold weather, they are thoroughly gregarious and are 
always scen in small parties or flocks of several hundred birds at a time. 
Ordinarily they feed in the morning and in the evening and return for rest 
and sleep to sand-banks or sandy churs (islands) of large rivers, jheels 
or lakes with some bird on the watch and some always on the water. They 
differ from the Ducks in that the sexes are alike and the male assists the 
female in.the duties of rearing the young. 

2. They are commonly divided into two groups, the Grey and the 
Black Geese. Of these latter only the Red-breasted Goose is occasionally 
found in India at the present day, though it may have been more common 
a thousand years ago. It is black above, including the head and neck, and 
chestnut and black below. It is probably the #raga of qauta! in aqa frara, 
277. The Grey, Geese; on the other hand, are much more common in 
India and of these the most important and numerous are the Grey Lag 
and the Bar-headed Goose. As regards numbers, however, five Bar-heads 
visit India to every Grey Lag and “taking upper India as a whole this 
(the Bar-head) enormously outnumbers all the other species of Geese put 
together,” and “as forall the rest of the Geese, they are apparently so 
rare that when one comes to consider numbers they are not worth 
speaking about” (Hume & Marshall in The Game Birds of India, Burma 
and Ceylon). According to the same authorities the loud trumpet calls of 
a flight of Grey Lags high up in the air are very sonorous and musical 
while the notes of the Bar-heads are distinct from those of the other and 
are sharper, harder, less sonorous and more strident. The voices of the 
two are thus easy to differentiate. Moreover the two species never mingle 
companies, and always keep at some distance—flying, feeding, resting or 
swimming, always alittle apart. The Bar-head is a lighter built, more 
graceful and more active bird than the other. It is also of a much lighter 
colour and has more white in its body plumage. The ancient Indians 
could certainly not have been unaware of these striking differences and 
must have named the two species differently. It is necessary to stress this 
point because according to a majority of the lexicons ¥7ga and #T@*q mean 
one and the same thing although the two species are differentiated in 
Sanskrit literature and also in Hindi nomenclature. 

3. Hindi names for the Grey Lag (much browner than the Bar-head ) 
are Sega (Skt. saga), Hhra (HgTe), aga (cf. Paligaetga for a young Swan 
in brown plumage), a7éa and faraa (Skt. geez). The first name is after 
the bird’s sonorous call-note and the second its brown colour. The last is 


1. @ZatG enumerats six varieties of Ducks, Geese and Swans : gfta, a4, rx, HTT, TH 
and Ja after the colour of the plumage. The first two are for Ducks, the next 
two for Geese and the last two for Swans. 
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an adaptation from ards for the Whooper Swan. Both @aax and 
favanara give gauss for ‘a kind of bird’ in close proximity, with are :— 


aTaass: Fieaset Honreatata faaeot—aaaeEr 
qa: guft ear wetafaadeat:—fow. 


Evidently, therefore, saa stands for a bird other than the Swan, and 
when we find the Grey Lag actually going under the name of faa its 
identity with gaz of the lexicons becomes fairly certain. In other words 
the Grey Lag would seem to have been regarded as a smaller edition 
of the young Whooper after the former’s brown plumage and sonorous 
call. It is also called waga from its size. The Bar-head, on the other hand, 
is known in Hindi as #ty ga (fr. #<a g# under #@q in weaweaga and weard- 
fararafor), faeat ga (fr. facfay after its harsher call?), and aga. This last 
name is again by way of substitution for the original wa, viz., the 
Chinese Swan with deep red bill and orange legs as the Bar-head is of a 
much lighter colour anda more graceful build than the Grey Lag and has 
yellow or orange bill and legs. The name arg for a g@ in wredtaaraarat 
and equated with wa in weaneqga and M. Williams can only refer to the 
Bar-head Goose with a conspicuously a i.e. wat body. 

4. The adult Grey Lag (32”), heavier than the Bar-head, is, generally 
speaking, a grey-brown bird with fleshy-pink bill and feet. Its breeding 
grounds are in Europe, Persia and Eastern and Northern Afghanistan. It is, 
therefore, very common in the North-West of India but working East it 
occurs in smaller numbers. A majority of those visiting India are, how- 
ever, the young of the year and these are far less marked underneath and 
are nearly white on the lower parts as compared with the adults. This fact 
is well worth noting as it not only explains the description of maga, during 
flight high up in the air, as white, e.g. in :— 


arat ast: farfaarcs ! afisd | 
ast faard: weorgeovsfa: 1 antag, 4.3.12. 


but to a certain extent also the confusion of #a¢a with era in the lexicons. 
The other Grey Geese like the Bean Goose, the Pink-footed and the White- 
fronted Goose that occur in very small numbers resemble the Grey Lag 
so very closely that they are very hard to tell apart in the field. The name 
and description of maga would, therefore, apply to them all : 
TATGTET: TeTEAT eft HY —eaTae. 

The adjective amgax_ (HT AHA «FARAT:) means ‘mainly brown all over’ 
which is perfectly true of the Grey Geese except the Bar-head which -is 
generally of a pale grey colour and has more of white in its plumage than 
the others, The name #aga for the Grey Lag is particularly appropriate 
as, of all the Grey Geese, its call-note is the most sonorous “awt Waege- 


re 


safaat fafareet ga:” —weepetga,. It is therefore the wavs ga of M.W. and 
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aaed proper of Sanskrit literature. In accordance with the old belief that 
all Swans & Geese coming from the North had their breeding grounds 
about the ava lake the latter is expressly said to be the birth-place of the 
“wage: ; 
saraats wagarat... atae ava feed az: 

—arereraat, 10.34. 
If aaa is understood in the wider sense of ‘Grey Geese’ as in the Maha- 
bharata genealogy, the above statement would include the #1 or Bar- 
head Geese as well. 

5. The Bar-headed Goose (30") is pale grey above with two black 
bars on a white head, brownon the neck with a white streak on each side, 
brown on the flanks and pale grey and white below. The bill and feet 
are yellow or orange. “It is a far more graceful bird both on land and 
water, than the Gray, our only other common Goose, walking more 
easily and sitting higher in the water’ (F.Finn). It breeds nearer India, 
on the lakes of Leh, Ladakh: and Tibet, which accounts for its occurrence 
throughout North India in flocks of various sizes and these, when on a 
sand bank or during flight, have a pretty grey-white effect. From its 
occurrence and movement in flocks it is the tara ga of the Epics and the 
Puranas (“nara aug wa:, aeTatfxara’”—afa. fararafir) and «wrga of classical 
literature. The term @@ in its original sense means a Swan but the Geese 
also because of their size, are ordinarily designated by that name, and, it is 
only when there is reason to specify a particular variety, e.g., from the 
point of voice, colour or numbers, that the distinctive names, #a@a and 
#raq are used. Thus the ‘tayss ga of the Rgveda is probably the Bar- 
head with its grey-brown upper parts which would certainly appear 
fairly dark as compared with 'the bright white of an adult Swan : 

arahata aa: WMATA aT gaat ATaqer ae | 

—RV 7.59.7. 
Here the expression #tys should have the same sense as in RV 3.7.3 
where it is descriptive of the mantle of smoke ofa grey-brown colour through 
which the fire is shooting forth. In the above verse the wind-gods, ¥ea:, 
are supposed to have bedecked themselves in secret and seated. round the 
soma offering like a flock of Bar-head Geese (ornamented with orange- 
yellow bills and feet, black bars on their white heads, white stripes on their 
grey neck, etc.) on the sands, and like finely dressed young men sitting 
round avedic sacrifice. It is perhaps after this Vedic name of ¢taqss ga for 
the later arerq ga that afeaara on eam, 13.55, and Et on state, p.12, have 
explained #erq as Taga and sega respectively. The author of avaafa 
also has pictured #rrq as a dark bird, an embodiment of afa, in the 
garden of a# which, from a profusion of white flowers, competed 
in beauty with the full moon. The #ra-@ is a dark spot in the garden 
comparable with the #=eq in the moon—rather hard on the beautiful 
Goose which most certainly adds to the charm of the inevitable lotus 
pool in a garden (See aga aft, 17.220). 
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6. In the following examples the occurrence of the Bar-heads in flocks 
is clearly indicated :— 


ganas: aAeHeaA (TeHA)— WAIT, 3.11.6. 
PAM MPMHAMCM:— RIA, 3.8. 


aTeranetrapyqad— bank of a river in fPre4UT, 2.8. ch. 9. 
HlarqHaraherarad (IFIATAT: ) 

—arTaratt (Gat), p. 44. 
preraperrareaerm:— efefaara 3. 11 


UAHA HAT (THT) — erage, Fratavs, 29.70 
uUsaettHs— on the Himalayas, A@ATTA> 12.327.6. 


7. The original distinction between the Grey Lag Goose and the Bar- 
headed Goose as aga and a1atq respectively is fully borne out by the 
following evidence: garga for instance names both of them separately :— 


qaugaga: wager eft Aya: 
PTUSAHT ST HH UT: TTesTaal FAT: 


qrat mentions wea (Swan), saga and aera as different in gearqaa, ch. 
13, while the following from \artaq and aifaraea distinguish between wage 
(Bar-head) and aga :-— 
HenafadusganreriangrHesiVsa AHaratfata:. . srafary 
—aITaT, 5. 17.13. 
TAY ACY Uae: Pagdara AAT Ga 
—afefaara, 3.9. 
In his discription of wee J (autumn) wet refers to Hara, Haga and other 
birds arriving in the country in large numbers : 
PISFAHT SAA HAT HAA LAAT A HATTATAT | 
Vad HaaTIAMeeteaT Tact Taifes 1 
areqdqtatat, Ch. 18 (Baroda Edn. p. 101) 
Simlarly saga and #1 are mentioned separately in a single passage at 
pages 45, 144 and 145, of Kale’s edition of arartt (qaatt). The passage 
below from the @f4m, again, makes the position very clear. It names 


araese (the Whooper) , aga (the Mute Swan), ata, sagt and other birds 
occurring on the Himalayan lakes :— 


aaraaaUes a Ua: TUT: | 
PAA A ATE: Feel il 


exe sifearircits 4— 3.41.61-62. 


The weafadtefrave, on the other hand, defines #arq as a kind of aaa 
with yellow legs and bill :— 
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pad Na: (Taraa:) Bara Tea 
This statement goes to show that,- applying probably a too literal and 
narrow interpretation to the genealogy of the Grey Geese from gaat, 
quoted in the opening paragraph in Section A of this Article, both the 
Geese have been regarded as saga. Nevertheless it is clear that the Grey- 
Lag with fleshy-pink bill and feet is just a saga but not a #@FF In which 
these parts are yellow. The as@a of a whitish colour and with yellow bill 
and legs in the following verse is no other than the #er@ as defined in 
aaafadtafrave :— 

aatgqamet: freovaseat a aanfeagt | 

fearfasat: we usdat feast i Artateare, 2.175. 


There is thus hardly any doubt that #ra~qis the Bar-head and aga the Grey 
Lag Goose and, it may be noted, that these names are so used in the Tam, 
Related, efeae, etc. But as the centre of Sanskrit culture moved eastwards 
people and poets rarely saw a Swan, and since the Bar-head with its 
grey and white plumage, orange-yellow bill and legs and slimmer and 
smarter body-lines stood out prominently amongst the Grey Geese 
including the Grey Lag they readily transferred the name uaga to it, It 
also became the conventional White Goose, the faa=a< or aaaqega of the 
classical poets in comparison with the darker and heavier Grey Lag 
exactly as the light-grey Ring Dove is the aaq att amongst the Doves. 
None of the two is pure white but each is the lightest coloured member 
within its own group; cf:— 


qa eraatise Sat aaa faa:—oasafea aerate, 5.3.57. 
BTR PTOI TT aa: ITaTe:— Proverb 


i.e., ‘even a grey building looks white as compared with the Crow perched 
upon it’. And once the Bar-head came to be known as wage, the name 
#Tarq lost its specific character with some of the poetsand became synony- 
mous with #aga for the Grey Lag Goose. This change must naturally have 
come about before a4t#tq was written. At the same time the increasing 
artificiality of classical poetry aided by a freer exercise of poetic license 
and the stress of metre led to a further confusion resulting in the oblitera- 
tion of the originally sharp distinctions. This is reflected in the not 
always true equations like the following and its permutations elsewhere :— 
T TEED Pera F Tea qT aa oH a 
trate follows wax in his definitions of wiga and saga in afa. farrafr but 
falls into line with favayera in the adertdag, and afeit follows suit. In the 
same way the names aaa and quae for a young Swan came to be applied 


1. agar TPIS Hara H AE Ta: — fae T HTT implies a difference between 
the two. Nevertheless other synonymies for #T@*q{ and Haga in the same lexicon obliterate 
the difference. The @# type of King, q7HS is described in Jo Wo. 68.24-26. 
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to the Grey Lag Goose and this is recognized by the wsffave in the 
following :— 


PASAT Bars: HAAS AUTAF: | 
and weapergy rendering aaaH as Haga gives the following derivation : 


waa sa sfapfatea, wT + FT 
i.e., the Grey Lag is a Waa because it resembles a Waa (in the colour of 
its body-plumage) . This agrees with the statement, “gay g 7aWet: &: in the 
afa. fararaft which shows that more than one bird went by the name of 
ae. 

We have already seen in Section A that a young Swan in grey-brown 
plumage is the att proper and now we see that the name has been 
applied to the Grey Lag as well. 

7. It is perhaps clear by now that if one wants to know with a fair 
degree of certainty the particular kind of Swan or Goose meant in a given 
context one cannot always go by the dictionary meanings of the names 
used or the published commentaries and translations but must try to examine 
the overall context in each case roughly with reference to the period of the 
composition (Vedic, epic or classical) , the geographical setting, the picture 
an author wants to present and the object he has in view. This is however 
easier said than done, for many an instance in the Puranas and 
classics would be found to be extremely vague and it is perhaps true to 
say that poets, with of course some exceptions, have striven in their 
compostions more after general effect and word symphony than faithful- 
ness to Nature. At the same time it cannot be denied that there is a 
considerable volume of high class poetry which is quite as close to Nature 
as poetry can be, and the above considerations should help if the alter- 
native meanings illustrated below are borne in mind :— 

(i) gt and waga, both used for Swans in the older sense, the latter 
for the more graceful Mute Swan for preference : 


aaned FAsetG ereaea afaat faarfa 1 
attaa fafrpras arerrorarifrareateery’ ear. 4.30,48. 
mys fat BHATTI ASAT: | 
ase oa aa WHT Stat TT ATTA” arog, 10.174. 


wsagafagt described later as gafaya in Heat, Act.4 are a pair of tame 


(wing-clipped?) Mute Swans on an artificial lake in the palace grounds. 
(ii) ga for (a) any of the common'Geese in the Epics, and (b) all 
members of the Goose family (Anatidae) in eft and sama literature .: 


(a) Feradtat gferattrarst: wrsfat gar: aeaHATH: | 
—waTam, 4.30.31. 
aAaTATHI Wey fedtsAad—wA. AT. 3.183.10. 
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ayens: Weawaaded FAT: | 
area: Waa sata HAGE A. AT. 5.83.25. 

(b) See aaqeqfa, 5.12, amracqr aft, 1.172, etc. where g@ in the 
singular or plural signifies all Swans, Geese and Ducks 
prohibited as food. For the separate mention of WrTs 
everywhere see Section C, para. 7 & 8 

(iii) asa for (a) the Chinese Swan very occasionally, and (b) mostly 
the Bar-head Goose which is more graceful on land and water than the 
Grey Lag Goose : 

(a) See passage from efta7, 3.41.61-62 quoted in para 7 above. 


(b) vetfa fratarreta afar narafesatear 
usgatarit—yrorten, 4.28. 
arargargafatataacrreet—facen 1a, 40. 
aT Usaha aaa yl wae ctarfsafeay—garetaa, 1.34. 
att waraararfordaed Usa TAT: 
—yaqufrrs, 2.39 (FTeTATAT, pt- 2). 


(iv) waa for (a) a young Swan; (b) an adult Swan; and (c) the Grey 
Lag Goose, asa Swan, with legs placed farther back, is very awkward 
on the land: 
(a) See Section A. para. 11. 
(b) wearorrrars fafreata 
arat faararedt afr at aerear:—sitevsafea, 16.30. 


Note—these waa birds are called we-a7ga in the next -verse, and 
Swans serving as vehicles of the gods’ are described as embrac- 
ing the sky with the wide expanse of their wings in fear, 
18.19. 


(c) frorfretecrerrgerfrrene: (fatergrat: ) 
—atasatta, 9.37. 
The “Sferraat qa” in Ibid. 11.37 are a party of tame Grey 
Lag Geese, while the wording of the following line clearly 


shows that the poet is. referring to the same Geese (viz., 
aeaga:) as Aaa on the Ganges: 


arated: a we aufgens—garedag, 10.33. 


(v) #Taq is the Bar-head Goose in the Epics and Puranas but the name 
has been very sparingly used in classical literature as it was replaced by 
wet and toa certain extent by the euphonious #aéa. For examples see 
para. 6 and (viii) below. 
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(vi) #aéa for (a) the Grey Lag, and (b) the Bar-head: 
(a) fanaeerfenrnft mvecociisa: | 
wagaetatas ararfaeatt A —a.a. 3.158,72. 


aaerriterafatarataary (AEMTETT)—Ibid. 3.159,99 
aa: FT RAHgataa wHAeeTIISAaTTONT 
—farenstta, 4.1. 


See also para. 6. 

(b) The pale grey Bar-heads, having a white head and a good bit of 
white in the neck, and not the brown grey Lags, assimilate with 
white lotuses where their existence is known only from their 
conversational notes : 


faarefarey aay att: eawHAT + FaAy | 
grag. aeearar: self sttagafaare: a 


—ufgater, 2.18. 
aaTHreaATaT aaa I — AeA, 145, 


The Moon moving through dark clouds looks like a Bar-head 
floating in the midest of the Dark waves of the Jamna: 


faane: sada zatfaaercfa aaferat aaaifafe: | 
are in gaafrars, 1.27. 
(vii) fara, wenices: etc., “Heorally a Swan, have often been used for 
the Bar-head Geese. “aafaafaga” and “aaaaafaer” (atavs afta, 9.16 & 38) 
on the banks of the Mansarovara Lake can only be the Bar-heads which 
breed in the neighbouring territory and are plentiful there. Poet am, 
who knew full well that faafa@t had come to mean the Bar-head, has 


deliberately used the descriptive “afafaargfagg (the extremely white 
bird) for.a Swan : 


feqaatrestaagtra ne afatrargfasyrateay l 
arareatast wat: A ws aageeaqary —6.54. 


(viii) The compound ‘“ga#rvseq”’ or gf and req named separately in 
the same verse refer to a mixed assemblage of Geese, Ducks and Coots. 
The phrase gaaTe@saTart is the commonest epithet for rivers, lakes and 
tanks where some of these birds are often present, and the picture is some- 
times made richer by naming other common water-side birds along with 
ga and awed : 

FIRES: orisha tazatara FT WAT. 3.158.56. 
HIVE: ATA FTATAHAHE: | 
qHaTeeaaT ATT: wEASTAT ATT i—aaaT, 4.13.8. 





1. The first line refers to white birds like white Ibises, Egrets, etc. and not to Swans 
as it would amount to circumlocution and poetic pedantry which is quite foreign to Epic 
poetry. The #T¢tq Geese are mentioned a little earlier in the same chapter, verse 56. 
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FISFARTSACATT: THAT: THN | 
—m.aT. 3.164.5. 


aaa gaaTUSsaTHATA—TagaT, afseds, 43.178. 


(ix) In anita poetry ga, Was, gagevada, wee, WHAT and wUAgaAT 
are all used for a Swan as representing the highest standard of personal 
grace, dignity and ethical behaviour for an honourable person, 


8. A pilgrimage to the ama Lake, south or south-east of the #aTa 
range in the inner Himalayas, has been dear to the religious-minded and 
enterprising Indians from very ancient times and they thus became familiar 
not only with the breeding grounds of myriads of Bar-headed Geese and 
Cranes but also the valley or valleys by which they crossed the Himalayas 
to and back from India. This association of the =a or wa with the 
great Lake and the #t=aee valley recurs quite often in Sanskrit literature. 
Incidentally, it also helps to solve the equation, “azarneg a: tara’ —faares- 
wy, where “az” stands for “artat” and “ats” either for a bird in general or 
a Crow. The reference is thus’ to the Bar-head as the bird of the ama 
Lake or to its being as common a bird there as the Crow is elsewhere. A 
few relevant references to d#ga for the Bar-head are given below: 


(‘\) gaat aeaframact aa, aeareerq | 
—Fagd, 59. 
(ii) wearft for cert atrer ofeaaa 
aq gana aeana arrart sweafa 7 
—cHragam, atarfearavs, 33.181. 
(iii) wereaet vtafe waat uaetdar: aera: | 
—aagd, 11. 
(iv)  Faearar feat qeeat ara ATAs | 
afd user ae agar 
—fasrasita, 4.14. 
(VY) Fee aAAAT WSS AT FIAT EA | 
PIUSTTATHIT ATASATTMTPATT 1 
—aTAt TAT, 85-16. 
(vi) arart faatecrat: gferractarfaercrere 
vararhefr trrgafrmateasta sa: FAA 1 
—aerary, 5.71. 


The first four examples refer to the last homeward flights of the Bar-heads 
late in spring or in early summer when a few spring-showers are common. 
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A 
This has been poetically associated with the beginning of the rainy 
season, unless the Geese stayed on much longer or the rains set in much 
earlier some two thousand years ago than they do now. The convention 
has been followed by all poets as #ffarsam or poetic fiction. 

9. The ancients also knew from their visits to the northern Himalayas 
that the Geese, like almost all members of the family, lose their wing- 
quills after the breeding season and are helpless for some time. This is 
clear from the following verse where the female (who is now busy attending 
to her young) is said to be happy in the thought that her mate must be 
feeding amongst the lilies somewhere, little knowing that the poor fellow 
deprived of his power of flight, is almost starving in the muddy reeds : 

att afa cemfisaread: Farft raat 
dork faaaredifnaat qeat wd faa: | 
at oratfa acted aera searrareateat 
Waa; Va Tt TAT gat fasttoreos: 
—aarfea, 222.34. 

10. Some additional appreciative references to the Geese and a 
couple of examples of striking poetic imagery showing in what high regard 
they have been held in India may now be given: 

(i) The sonorous ‘honking’ calls of the Grey Lag high up in the 
sky, or their conversational notes when feeding in the fields have been 
greatly admired: : 

ae frarare Hagaae—HreaTa, 2.4. 
a TO Haart Fert Terarfyt—earam, 4.30,9. 
aa gaeaist gaafa afro ageereartt—fsaafaer, 1.15. 

(ii) The distant ‘gaggle’ of long lines of the Bar-head Geese, flying 
high in different directions and each flock answering the call of another, 
in the cloud-free autumnal sky has inspired a truly picturesque image. 
‘The goddesses presiding over the Cardinal Points are, as it were, carrying 
ona lively conversation accross the skies’: 

farseararatferr avazat etedtet afer: tafawr | 
spat ahetietatar: terererstrarrent fear: 1 
—farcrarsyta, 4.30. 

(iii) Flights of Geese in lines or V-formation have served as excellent 
similes. Thus arrows feathered with the brown wing-quills of Eagles 
resemble Grey Lags on the wing: 


VAASaT TUTT FAT: AilHaT Fa—A.aT. 6.137.7. 


Warriors (dressed in light grey) marching in single file to battle 
likened to a flight of the Bar-heads : 


mead garatatcarat— , 6.69.36. 
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A necklace of large white pearls with a deep blue sapphire in the 
centre, lying on the breast in a V-shape: 


afiem dante ana aqetnern—aa anfegen, 5.6. 


Comparing Geese, returning in autumn toa hazardous life in their 
old haunts, with ascetics, half-way through their spiritual evolution and, 
therefore, beset with difficulties, the following verse strikes a sympathetic 
but melancholy note as the dear birds would now often have to face 
heartless bow-men or the secretly laid trap-nets of prowling fowlers: 


qa am: aed: gar at gaqq: | 
Fat: Halftasaierasga zt i—fasy gerep, 5.10.9. 


All. arts and sciences, acquired in her previous births, return to 
Parvati like Geese descending in quick succession on the old familiar 
sands of the Ganges: 


at gaara: ried TH Astater wef rarcrars: | 
fertrearareraret Tafet sreHTTAfTaT: —FA. 1.30. 


(iv) Kalidasa compares the clear (supposed to be of a dark colour 
according to poetic convention) and the slightly turbid (poetically white) 
waters of the Jamna and the Ganges at their confluence with lines of 
the Bar-head (ata) and Swans swimming as it were side by side: 


vafacamt frrarrat areradaiadta of: | 
—eqa, 13.55. 
Again, neck-laces of large 4342 gems (the cat’s eye variety of beryl) 
resting on the breasts of the tipsy ladies of the harem of Ravana have 
been compared with a row of arerq Geese: 


aT A sgat: wrerat za oférr:—zcraram, 5.9.49. 


It is suggested that the original basis of comparison for the dignified 
gait of a shapely young lady of noble birth was the gentle gliding move- 
ment of the beautiful Mute Swan, the wate aaa of arrafe carrying its 
long neck in a graceful curve on the water, but with the shifting of the 
centre of Indo-Aryan culture from the Punjab to the aea@w the Geese 
replaced the Swan in this as in other respects. The quotation from the 
«yaa given below would seem to support the idea. The Grey Lag, being 
a larger and heavier bird than the slimmer and more beautiful Bar-head, 


1. @eqyg, Black Ibis. 
2. aa is fastaer in farmqteraa 3.45. It is defined as a gem resembling the 


eye of a cat or civat and having a moveable white line in it. 
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has naturally a less graceful gait on land than the latter, and the 
expressions sagamfait and aaeamaat should properly describe the rather 
heavy though dignified step of the “stitarewaeat” or “stuitarcedaar’” 


type of beauty cast in an ampler mould: 


ATTAINS TAT aTA | 
qakaatrrssitapites faite woafearey 1 —tratifae, 11.20.2 
qe THAT franrsaaytaraTay | 
ferrerererareae sfearfteaatafaaet at i 
—facartia, 10.60. 
Td: aera: wagaferd Hora: ofedt faafeafi: | 
—Ibid. 8.29. 
Comparisons with the «w9é4 (Bar-head on the ground or Swan on the 
a on the other hand suggest a slim and elegant figure of 
‘wanda —ardt type of womanhood. In the first quotation below 
kr compares the graceful movement of the young #g¥dt at the 
taaaz, from one royal suitor to another, with a Swan’s.on the water and 
in the second her heavier gait, when she had grown into a stately looking 
queen with that of a Grey Lag : 
THAT ACHAT TAAL ATTA | TY. 6.26. 
aarayag Aid arsaly Aalst TAA | Ibid. 8.29. 
Finally, Swans and Geese had an important place in the arts of 
ancient India, for we find the Goose motif in the printing industry, wood- 
carving, and metal work. Their soft feathers were used to stuff quilts 
and cushions for the rich, and their quills for making royal umbrellas or 
canopies for thrones. 


Cc. DUCKS 


Ducks, asa rule, are smaller and much more aquatic than the 
Geese, and with legs placed less forward they cannot walk as well. 
Altogether about thirty different species of Duck including four members 
of the Subfamily, Merginae (characterised by a tapering, narrow and 
sub-cylindrical bill quite unlike the broad, flat bill of the Ducks proper) 


1, Cf aygne sugary —zo Fo 5.67. 
araared afedt gaararraifea: | 
* * * * 
qa gaet sfaarecastaafa: | 
* * * * 
gafagrat ara watfasefaatary 11 afeamerae, p. 52. 
SATA WAl—eHraq Jo ARITA To, J. ©. 19.9. 


oa Ua: waead 1 gaveifacfai—afia go, 245, 1-2. 
Swan-shaped receptacle of gold in agerafea, 6.72. 
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occur in India but of these only eight are permanent residents and the 
others are with us for a period of about six months—Sept.-Oct. to April. 
Of these latter again some seven or eight species are rare and a few are 
only casual visitors or are found in the extreme Eastern part of Assam. Some 
species confine themselves exclusively to tanks and lakes while others 
prefer rivers and lakes. A rough list of these two groups is appended at 
the end of this section which would help in forming some idea of the sort 
of birds that are referred to when the stock phrase ga#Tesarart is used 
to describe Lake or River scenery. Some Ducks possess a multi- 
coloured bright wing-patch, called a ‘speculum’ which may be rendered 
as qe-satft in Sanskrit. Ducks as a group go by azéa or ga (Pali yea eH) 
but quite a number of them have also specific names in Sanskrit and 
these are considered below. 


(1) The Comb-Duck, Nukhta, or ‘the Black-backed Goose’ of Jerdon, 
is 30 inches long and as large as the Bar-head Goose. It is black above 
and white below with a white head and neck spotted with black but the 
most characteristic feature of this Duck is a black, fleshy knob on the 
base of the bill of the male which becomes greatly swollen during the 
breeding season and “shrinks up almost to nothing’ in winter. 
This Duck is met within family parties of four to ten birds but flocks of 
25 or 30 are also seen. They are strong and rapid fliers, walk and dive 
well and freely perch on the thicker branches of trees. Their voice is 
like that of the Goose and when an intruder approaches the nest they 
utter loud trumpet calls. It occurs in the Punjab but is at present of 
rare occurrence west of the Sutlej and is found throughout the rest of 
India except the North and West Sind. 


The Hindi name for it is Tet, i.e. ‘having the nose cut off’ in refer- 
ence to the great reduction in size of the comb or knob during the non- 
breeding season, and the name is just a translation of arafesat, the first 
name inthe synonymy—“arafeeat g gforsr’—fanstty, Here the second 
name, qfret, clearly implies the fuller phase of the comb during the 
breeding season (cf. amasgq and qiega fora young and full-grown bull 
respectively). The breeding period lasts from June to September and it 
is therefore perfectly correct of poet aa@aft to mention the bird by the 
name of qfr@t in his description of a mid-day scene at the height of the 
summer season: 


qroaarahaaararrper sare: g era: 
—aradtaraa, 9.7. 
aw calls it wrest and wravetat leaves no doubt whatever about the name 
and its owner: 


eat FT FaT A Ferrara afefesar | 
Tear argent tat arqetfa ari 
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afa. wstz, explaining the Prakrit wfeqg, gives acryptic and apparently 
nonsensical definition :-— 


areqa say ara ofetharsrs 


i.e., a particular bird with a body measuring only two fingures. The 
aaartat ar also repeats the above. Evidently an earlier and fuller 
statement regarding the nature of the bird’s bill has been inexpertly 
condensed by a person who did not know the bird, and the mutilated 
version has been thoughtlessly repeated by later lexicographers. Now if 
we bend our middle finger and place its tip onthe back of the fore- 
finger we have quite an accurate shape of the bill of this Duck—the 
curved middle-finger representing the swollen knob. This is the idea 
behind the absurd descrption “gay WATTS”. 

aaa has a pair of surgical forceps, named atq@ ara, shaped after the 
bird’s bill and consisting of an upper jaw the fore-end of which rests 
flat upon the straight lower jaw, forming the gripping part of the instru- 
ment, while the remaining part of the upper jaw turns up and comes 
down ina loop (like the shape of the bent middlefinger) near the pin 
holding. the two together. Such a pair of forceps was very useful in 
extracting or pulling out arrowheads and other missiles from the body 
of a warrior which were flat or thin at the lower but thicker at the 
upper and exposed end. The loop of the forceps would accommodate 
the thicker part and the tip would grip fast the thinner part and help 
pulling it out. 

2. The White-winged Wood Duck (32”) has a spotted white head 
and neck, a white wing-patch and a bluish-grey speculum. It is known 
as aaga (fr. feqshining), a purely Sanskrit name, in Assam. The eyes of 
old birds are blood-red and the name waraga! corresponding to ta=at 
for a kind of # in @afarrATat should belong to it. The Geese have brown 
or dark brown eyes and no Ducks have such blood-red eyes except the 
Goosander which, however, is not looked upon as a @@as it does not 
possess the typical flat bill of one and is entirely carnivorous. It therefore 
goes by the name of afgus areveq (see Nos. 24-25 below). The White- 
winged Wood Duck, comparable in size to a Goose, is therefore Garage 
or 2a@a. 

3. The Pink-headed Duck (23”) is resident throughout North 
India and is knownas arafat in Hindi corresponding to waxy mentioned 
by 4 in the list of water-birds. It shares this name with some of the 
Pochards as varieties of az 4 while the Indian Sarus also claims the term 
asa descriptive epithet to distinguish it from other Cranes (area). 


1. If the name is in contra-distinction to Afeq#rat for the White-eyed Pochacd, it 
may well be for the Pochard or Red-crested Pochard both having reddish-brown or reddish- 
yellow eyes and belonging to the same genus. The Cotton Teal also has crimson-red eyes 
but it is too small a bird in comparison with others. 
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4. The Cotton Teal (13”) is the smallest Indian Duck which 
nests in hollows or holes in trees near water. It is Wt or Tart 
in Hindi, the same as Sansk. wixw for a kind of Duck in M. Williams. 
These names are clearly after the bird’s voice. M. Williams gives also 
ame fora kind of Goose (i.e.,@ in the wider sense) and the name, 
derived from. #1 ‘a little bit’, clearly implies a little or tiny Duck (cf. 
art aqta for the Red Turtle Dove, the smallest of all Doves—Art. 53) . The 
brown upper parts in the male are glossed with metallic green or purple 
and the names qa of the watda TAH (534) and afta ea of aeaty on aya fra, 
277 would again seem to point to it. FT means ‘green grass’ and is also 
indicative of the minute size of a thing, and gfe is the ‘green colour’, 
and both the names are fully descriptive of this tiny ‘goslet’. The Cotton 
Teal, the. commonest of Indian Ducks, frequenting even ponds and 
ditches, is thus the TH<%-aryH-, T1-, or efea-ga. 

5 & 6. The Whistling Teal occurs in two forms, the Lesser ( 17”) and the 
Large (20"). The former is resident throughout India and the latter 
chiefly in Bengal and sparsely in North India. Both frequent swamps, 
lakes and tanks, ard being good walkers, graze on the land as well. 
They are very tame and confiding birds and can be easily domesticated. 
The Common Whistling Teal, plentiful all over, is known as feat in 
Hindi and as am, wea, aafa, and gafs in Bengal and Assam. All these 
names are local variants from Sansk. wef or weet but most Sanskrit 
lexicons have confused the last two names (af, weet) with waft or wert 
which are specific for the Skimmer, on the strength of the rule, “erat” 
though the two are quite different. The following verse from *#ga@rt with 
alternative readings of waft and were in the second line has been consi- 
dered in Art. 70: 


TRadtacramiaats wofsarerarasnht —4.9. 


and as the tank in question is said to be covered with lotuses and the 
water-weed ata, the probability is in favour of wefa as the correct read- 
ing, for the Whistling Teal would readily take to such a tank but not the 
Skimmer. The Large whistling Teal bears a good deal of resemblance to 
the Lesser and naturally shares the name wef with it: Brown above and 
chestnut below, they are the dagat (ava red) of agate (ibid.), aatfaer gar 
(wa:fret mineral red-arsenic) of maga aTa%, AAT (HET reddish) of the Fifth 
Pillar Edict of Asoka, and <fagat (<fada# ara#mq and therefore the same as 
aagat) of Fiat TTAH, verse 2107. 

7&8. The Sheldrake(24”) and the Ruddy Sheldrake or the Brahminy 
Duck (26’’) are closely related and though they have been separated 
under two different genera by S. Baker in F.B.J., other authorities keep 
them together as sub-species of a common genus. The Indians too have 
regarded them as closely allied birds. The two are respectively known as 
‘Safed Surkhab’ and ‘Surkhab’ in Persian or Hindustani, and 374% and 
<i or wars in Sanskrit. The names 4%, #1@, and wary are after the bird’s 
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‘a-oung’ call resembling the sound of a badly greased wheel mounted on 
a wooden axle (3% #4 arm weatsea; cf. Can_aeaTe@aa ‘calling like a wheel’ used 
for the bird in @ftam, 2.95. 14; see also a in M. Williams). The Ruddy 
Sheldrake’ has much of rich orange-brown in its plumage while the 
Sheldrake has a black head and neck and much white on the.lower parts 
with a chestnut band accross the breast. Resembling as it does the former 
it has very appropriately been termed was (344 Fada Fea:). TTT is also 
the See-see Partridge resembling the w#te (Art. 55-C). 

The noblest of associations surround the ware and practically date 
back to the beginnings of Indian civilization. The attachment ofa pair to 
each other, their constant company during the day, conversational contact 
maintained by both at night as they graze or feed apart on land or water, 
and their re-union at sun-rise have invested them in popular imagination 
with the halo of the highest conjugal virtues. No wonder, they are sacred 
birds not only with the Hindus of India but also the Mongolians and the 
Kalmucks. They are equally sacred to the Chinese through Mongolian or 
Indian influences. All through Indian history they have afforded a rich 
theme to the poets, and a high compliment is paid to them in the Rgveda 
where they are regarded like the inseparable Asvins: 


aaa sfaaedtieat—2.39.3. 


and in the Sakta dealing with the marriage of qui and we the Atharva- 
veda holds them up as the ideal of conjugal love and fidelity: 


genase Hae wHaThe seadt?—14.2.64. 


The habit of a pair of these birds of calling to each other at night has 
been recognised in am. afeat where one is named for the deity presiding 
over the Echoes: 


qPRTT THAT: —24.32. 


The fidelity of a pair to each other, the rich orange-brown of their 

plumage, and their habit of keeping together during the day fully justify 

their selection for god ae who is the chief upholder of the moral law, 

wears a golden mantle, and is the lord of the celestial light of day :— 
FRNA AHATHTI—VS, 24.22. 


Sanskrit literature is, of course, full of warm and tender references to them 
and just a few examples should suffice: 





1. The simile of WaT# birds for full, round breasts is appropriate only where 
the latter are closely draped in saffron or orange, and, if exposed, have received a fragrant 
wash of saffron or the iike; cf. HEAeTdatraik—faa. 9.23; Traah: HHATTTAM: 
ae hrardt KITS — ATH, 6.4. 

2. The ‘red Geese’ a pair of which is given to a newly married couple in China may 
well be these birds though the Snow Goose of the Arctic region is commonly known as the 
Red Goose—See Ency. of Religion and Ethics, 1.518. 
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Herself undergoing severe penance in ice-cold water to secure union 
with her beloved Siva, Parvati pities quite naturally the arate couple 
separated for the night: 


qerrahatt aRarra: gufare fast waradt | 
—FaTaaa, 5.26 
The poetic conventions regarding the painful separation of the arate 


couples and the closing of the lotus flowers at night have been utilized 
with considerable effect in the following verse: 


farrnrparanarataaaecttearatrat 
areata afar afadacd a faa aa! 
mata fargafataa: waar 
frsararraanada zaletrieaa res: 1 
—aaary, 5.75 
See also Afafaate aTe7, 9.11 


People living in the @7# country, somewhere in or beyond the Hima- 
layas, are truly happy since they are free from marital jealousy: 


UHPATLHTA AHATHAT TAT | 
aaraat aerated fret afeaatran: 1 
—ARTTAT, 113.76 


The desolate condition of Sita in the garden of Ravana: 


aeateds Hal TeHYAT HITT eat TAT | 
—zaram, 5.16.30 


All Swans, Geese and Ducks pair for life but as the Geese are seen moving 
in flocks as against the wats, always seen in pairs, the ar#4zTm indirectly 
attributes promiscuity to the Grey Lags in a conversation between a #a- 
gat and a warat. The former, seeing a number of pretty women sporting 
amorously with a prince on a hill overlooking a lake, praises the good 
luck of the women and the latter criticising their behaviour as unworthy 
of good women makes the following reply: 


aeefa ! ofaratar aaett a 
qrearent fat fad seat aa aferay i —62.18 


The ats, it will be seen, occupies a status of its own in Hindu cul- 
ture and this explains why it is particularly named in scenic descriptions 
of river and lake or in the protective clauses of all works on ware. It is 
quite uséless as a table bird, nevertheless sportsmen abuse and defame it 
for its alertness and the timely warning of approaching danger it gives to 
its cousins. There is not a single eye-witness or other authentic evidence, 
€.g., examination of stomach contents, in support of the vile charge made 
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against it that it feeds on dead human bodies. If there were any truth ‘in 
the allegation the observant Indians would not have missed the fact. On 
the contrary there is evidence that it is mainly a vegetable feeder and does 
not eat fruit or flesh. The ware of the stam named after it, No. 434, makes 
the following reply to a Crow who envied the former’s golden plumage: 


aq ag afa waa ea! Ga Hat atled aeHaTH | 
aaraaha te HATHA, A Wadd THT WT 1 


What, however, seems probable is that, the bird being held sacred in India, 
some shrewed Brahman assistant of a sporting Sahib of the old John Com- 
pany told his boss a deliberate lie to protect the bird and the lie is still 
persisting. 

9. The Mallard or Wild Duck (24”) breeds in the Himalayas as else- 
where in Europe and Asia, . is resident in Kashmir, and descends to the 
plains of North India from the Punjab to Assam and South to Rajasthan 
and through Madhya Pradesh to Bombay. It prefers large open sheets of 
water but does not disdain small rivulets, ponds and even ditches. The 
drake is greyish-white with the head and upper neck glossy emerald-green 
separated by a white collar from the chestnut breast. It possesses a beauti- 
ful violet-purple speculum bordered both above and below with black 
and white bands. The four central tail feathers are black glossed blue- 
green and curled up backwards. It is a most handsome Duck and “one 
of the greatest dandies of the bird-world’’. It is known in Hindi as atafax 
arcwit and feemét (fr. atasite or dteita) after the drake’s bright green 
head and neck. Wa#Ta mentions deta" as a water-bird in gRarads, ch. 13, 
p. 198 and the name clearly refers to the Mallard. 

The name sd, in a wider sense, serves as a common base with 
appropriate epithets to denote quite a number of water-birds including 
the Mallard (Art. 58). The Mallard with a yellow bill is the qtagus rasa; 
see agus in Apte and weqretgy*. As the most beautiful Duck it is the aqx 
(Goose-like or beautiful) a@reveq and asycra (charming Duck or water- 
bird) of ararafe: 

AT ATC: HUST: AAT AHH: 
arweq in the following example is the Mallard as an ornamental bird on 
a garden-tank: 


1. The synonymy—“aeqqfarg ayg: Wtgqvs:’’ with an alternative reading of Taqqrs 
for Tages in fa@#qstg has been misunderstood by the commentators in the aTidaafeeat 
and aTaafaxet editions (Bombay) and as agqve is a kind of Duck or #1<Usq the 
first two names, which really belong to the Weaver Bird, have been incorrectly appropriated 
to the @Tvsq. M. Williams also renders all the three mcorrectly but as ‘Sylvia sutoria’, 
the Tailor Bird, though his rendering of ¥fq4qvs as the Weaver Bird (Loxia philippensis) 
is correct. The entire synonymy with the correct reading of qraqes refers exclusively to 
the Weaver Bird—Art. 22. 
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aad aft faara dteafeat arevsa: aag 
—faarasita, 2.23. 


The period of courtship in the Mallard is a prolonged one and it pairs 
very early in the year. During courtship a female may be frequently seen 
at aconsiderable height pursued by one or more drakes and performing 
many coy evolutions, flying in circles with extreme rapidity and keeping 
up the chase for a considerable time (see Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Naturalists’ Library, Ornithology, Vol. XIV, Part IV, Natatores, under 
‘Common Wild Duck, the Mallard’). The ancients had certainly observed 
the behaviour of the bird at its breeding haunts on the lakes in Kashmir 
and the Himalayas and they very appropriately named it aff" aresa 
(‘the amorous Duck’—aeqarigy and M. Will.; cf. also #rfit as an epithet 
for the Ruddy Sheldrake, the Indian Sarus and the House Sparrow). 
The drakes of a few other species also have characteristic ways of court- 
ing the female but they do not breed within Indian limits. The playful 
circling flight and gaggling high up in the air’ of the Geese, Mallards, 
Ruddy Sheldrakes, etc., is called aeradt :— 


gaarvsaawararara safer ASATATaA Ararad: | 

—afa. use under ‘arag’ 

10. The Spot-bill or Grey Duck (24”) may be readily distinguished 

by the orange-yellow of the terminal third of its bill and two red. spots, 

one on each side of the forehead, at the base of the bill. It is Tr<4 in Hindi, 

acqat ga (prob. a phonetic error for aeqat ga fr. HEA, saffron, and ye 

face, in reference to the partly orange-yellow bill and the red spots) in 

Assam, and gqx (fr. fesxqa vermillion?) in Sind. The Hindi name points 

to Sansk. wizw for a Duck so that both the Cotton Teal and this Duck 

share it, while the name aeqdtéa (cf. adiq@t) though lost to the lexicons 

has been preserved by the people of Assam. It is one of the resident and 
common Duck of India. 


11. The Gadwall (20) is a brown Duck of medium size. ‘In India 
the Gadwall is perhaps the most numerous of our non-diving Ducks, occurr- 
ing in immense flocks from Sind to Assam....”’ (S. Baker). It is known in 
Hindi as 44 which is the same as (Prakrit aga for dirty) Sansk. afea for 
a kind ofé@ in fertt wecarr. The frrvecatac also has aft for a saga which, 
however, is a little incorrect as no other lexicon supports it. The Gadwall, 


being ofadark colour (afavatt), is the afaaga proper. 


12. The Wigeon (19”) isa Duck of shallow swamps and marshes 
and ‘‘loves feeding in a few inches of water or in water where the weeds 
come close to the top” and they also graze on young crops, and instead 
of resting during the day like other Ducks it continues to feed “‘in jheels 
throughout the day near the edges where they remain among reeds and 
vegetation” (S. Baker). This Duck is known as fraraa in Hindi, fr. Sansk. 
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faraal (fond of eating) which however is not found in any Sanskrit 
lexicon as a bird-name, but there is reason to believe that farm ga must 
have been its Sanskrit name, for it is so very apt. 

13. The Common Teal (15”) is easily identified from the male’s 
painted face and chestnut-red head and upper neck. A broad. shining 
green band runs through the eye and is bordered bothabove and below 
by a white edging. It is this colour pattern on the face contrasting with 
the surrounding chestnut which accounts for its Sanskrit name of <dfguit 
defined as witfeat g ar faut earq—areng. ; cf. aifaa, Ofea for a form of incom- 
plete rainbow; dfefrat, a woman with face red coloured with pigments. 
Its name wifeat #t in Hindi corresponds to atfeat of the lexicon, while 
tfgrs asa water-bird in weara, ch.13, is this beautiful Duck. 

Hindi vara for Ducks like this and the Blue-winged Teal with a 
conspicuous white eye-brow against a pink-brown head is probably 
derived from Sansk. garat for ‘face-decoration with various scented 
pigments’. 

14. The principal feature of the graceful Pintail Duck (22) are 
its long, pointed pin-like central tail feathers which project at an angle 
well beyond the tail. It is known as af#at (wE_oa) in Hindi; ware (seaga, 
same as 1 4 below) in Bengali; and faq=s (et4y=s) in Cutch. Its proper 
Sanskrit name is wg, which occurs with afa (a needle?) in 4waRit in a 
mixed list of names for g&. The occurrence of this Duck on the Himalayan 
lakes is mentioned in the fragat :-— ; 

Mfr waarata: praragee | ft: —2.22.59. 
‘For the table they (Pintails) are among the best of all the Duck’’ and 
they were certainly eatenin India. The medical treatise, arax#ta, prohibits 
the T|_ga to a patient suffering from piles in the chapter, arafsferar<. 

15. The Garganey or Blue-winged Teal is a brown and black. Duck 
streaked white in parts, with blue and grey on the wings and abroad white 
supercilium. It is common all over India from September onwards and 
visits large swamps, village tanks and even ponds. Being a nightfeeder it 
rests by day and causes a good deal of damage to winter rice and wheat 
crops. One of the peculiarities of its flight noticed by Stuart Baker is that 
like the White-eyed Pochard, the Scaup and the Goosander it rises 
obliquely from the water. 

The avait describes gt afa as a qx gt or Duck, and the descriptive 
epithet afa in the name ( “faa atfa:”—araz, going or moving side-ways) 
would seem to refer to its oblique flight. The word has perhaps some such 
significance in-the following passage : 


ube ds arta 4 a9: Tal wear adta: Tafa 
—vafaratam, §.1.12. 


1. This name is on a par with Wats (constantly eating) for a horse who, not being 
a ruminant, need not stop like cattle to chew the cud. 
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Sayaaa explains the above as follows : 


aa: gett arta 4 fara cat wear odta: cafe, afar cad 


In a atfa or oblique flight the bird’s wings must assume a different attitude 
from that in a straight and forward flight. Now the question is which of 
the above four birds is the afa¢a. The Scaup is a very rare visitor to 
India and must be left out of account. The Goosander, being entirely 
carnivorous and having a thin, toothed and pointed bill designed for 
catching fish, is not regarded asazga but a special kind of aresq (See 
Nos.24-25 below). #4, 5.13 almost certainly includes it with birds like the 
Cormorant and Darter in the comprehensive expression— “frasaarvt 
aeaatt’—‘all birds that catch fish by diving’. That leaves us with the 
White-eyed Pochard and the Garganey. The former is the afeaara @4, which 
isa very old name since it occurs as an alternative reading, though 
incorrect, for Hfewmet in wax, AAaRIT, itself, and other lexicons. What is 
more, 47axit does not identify gaatfa: with it. Further, the Pochard “gets 
off (the water) badly, fluttering about and rising very obliquely”? but the 
Garganey “‘rises quicker off the water, getting up obliquely” and is 
really a fast flier. This last, therefore, seems to answer best the description 
of a fast aft flight given by Sayana. The only mention of the gaatfa: is 
to be found in the afaaa afgar: 


anfacd gerarfa:—5.5.20. 


where afefa is the Sky-goddess and the Garganey or the Blue winged 
Teal having a fast flight and some blue on the wings would seem to have 
commended itself to the author of the Samhita as a bird having some 
esoteric connection with the sky. 

16. The Shoveller (20”) is a beautiful Duck, the male having a 
shining dark-green head and neck. It occurs singly or in small parties on 
dirty ditches, village ponds and weedy jheels. The peculiarly spatulate or 
shovel-like bill, very much broader towards the tip than at the base, is 
specific. It is known as @faaréa in Hindi and araga in Sanskrit from its 
habit of frequenting ditches and pools (@r):— 


faqaed: aedtatsed qoaraga: aqater aay | 
TA Tt qealha gea—amifeoel AMAA 1 


—aTAHTECT, 1.5. 


The reference to #t=4¢er has misled the annotator to translate aga as a 
Swan but the poet certainly knew better than to place the nobler Swan 
or Goose in a ditch or moat. He knew not only the habits of the Shoveller 
but also the fact that, being one of our winter visitors, it came accross the 
Himalayas and therefore through the traditional gaat and would return 
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home the same way. It is this memory of the familiar passage 
which the poet has attributed to the bird and made it think of the arrow 


of Parashuram to cut a hole through the high city-wall. 

Newton describes in his Dictionary of Birds the peculiar habit of 
the Shoveller, a surface-feeder, ‘as swinging round in circles with its bill in 
the water above the spot where Pochards are diving and feeding beneath, 
and sifting out the substances that float up when disturbed by the 
operation of the diving Ducks.” This peculiar habit and the shape of its 
bill would justify the Sanskrit name of aay (@q a4, churning) for ‘a kind 
of bird’ as specific for it: 


—teaft, crfe, 4. 68 & MecHCIEA 


@att also means ‘a ladle or spoon’ so that the Duck answers to the name 
in both senses, the ‘churning rod’ typifies its feeding habit and the ‘spoon’ 
its bill broad at the tip. Even at other times it feeds by moving its bill in 
the water from side to side like the Spoon-bill Stork to which also the name 
would apply, and the two would be amméa and are am respectively 
(see Art. 81). The Bengali name aarqat (at a spade; daTA@t in F.B.I seems 
to be an error) for the Duck is the same as aaa. 

17. The Marbled Teal (18.5”) is a resident Duck wherever found 
but is most common in Sind and less so in the Punjab, Gujarat, and Uttar 
Pradesh. It seldom shows itself in open water and keeps to and feeds in 
reeds, swampy vegetation, lily-beds, etc. Itis known in Sind as 3g and 
is obviously the af ga defined by avaxit as a bird of the lily-beds: “afteg 
gaara: ”. soife atitafa, Pt. 2 gives this name but M. Williams has 
perhaps omitted it as a corrupt reading. The name is from fa-2, to live in 
an undisturbed or secret place (M.W.). 

18 & 19. The Nyrocinae subfamily of Ducks, which includes the 
Pochards, consists of diving Ducks many of which feed on deep-water 
plants, roots,etc. and are often known as 4ere (divers) in Hindi. Sansk. afssat 
(fr. 4-4eq to dive or sink under water), perhaps rendered incorrectly as 
the ‘female Sarus’ (which never dives) by M. Williams, should be a 
common name for these diving Ducks just as #gq, from the same root, de- 
notes the Darter; cf. also the phrase “faasaara aceae” in aq, 5.13 referring 
to birds like the Cormorants, Darter, Goosanders, etc. all of which dive 
for their fish-food. These Ducks as a class are also the Tarneate @@ (lily-root 
eaters) of #cTgHrT. 

The Red-crested Pochard with a red bill (21") is waata (tataq) and 
aafax or wryfsar (casas, @eaqeqt) while the Pochard or Dun-bird with a 
blackish bill (18”) is simply eafa< in Hindi and both would therefore 
share the name of qasitv# with the Pink-headed Duck in Sanskrit with 
probably waa=q as an additional epithet for the former, the Red-crested 
Pochard. The Dun-bird may also be waada. 
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20 & 21. The White-eyed Pochard (16”) andthe Eastern White Eye 
(18”) are closely allied forms and are the afewara ga (white-eyed) 


of literature: 


ca fenrna nara fea aA TSA AAC HLZTRIST IS TAT: 
—aradtarag, 9.14; sacomafea, 1-31. 


It is one of the water-birds in qa. The call-note of this Pochard isa 
‘“koor-ker-ker”, uttered both when feeding ina lake and when rising 
from the water. This agrees very well with the description of the bird as 
yaaa. The alternative reading of afraater (the Mute Swan) is incorrect as 
the epithet is inapplicable to it, for it is a silent bird and utters its soft 
low call chiefly when pairing (Sanders). Moreover the Swan on the 
Pampa lake placed in the extreme south of India in gaeaaafe is an 
impossibility. feerset is, therefore, the correctreading and it means the 
White-eyed Pochard. The last paragraph of the third awe of arya 
also places the afeaarer on the Pampa lake. 


22. The Tufted Pochard (17”) has a black head and wears a long 
pendant occipital crest glossed with purple. It goes by the name 
of arr@ in Nepal and argfaat ga (fr. aramt) in Assam. arfa (vl. atre, one 
wearing a wreath) isa kind of bird in ¥fedt and evidently refers to this 
Duck.* 


The Assamese name clearly refers to the bird’s long crest resembling 
a Brahman’s frat or top-knot which is often allowed to hang behind the 
head. weary has vaya as a water-bird in geamqae. The faet of a 
Brahman is also known as wayat (“TeGat fray’ —aearafaaaft) and sage 
Narada, famous for his frat is also w@ga. The w@ya of ara is therefore 
no other than the Tufted Pochard which is found from Sind to Assam, 


23. The Smew and the Goosanders are members of the subfamily 
Merginae consisting of fish-eating Ducks of great diving powers. Their 
legs are placed far back on the body which makes it very difficult for 
them to walk. The bill is armed with hard tooth-like serrations which 
enable the birds tocatch and hold fish under water. The male Smew 
(17") is a beautiful black and white bird with a black patch on either 
side of the white head and face and the underparts pure white. It 
often goes under the name of the White Nun in England. It is very 
common in Sind and fairly soin North India. In Sind itis called aft (a 
basket) and fagat (Skt. frarit a receptacle) in the Uttar Pradesh. 
Both the names are analogous to Skt. #ews for ‘a basket’ and point to 


1. atfetaT for a kind of bird in M. Williams would seem to be a mistake as the term 
means an open semi-circular loop with a horizontal bar at the base serving as a perch for a 
pet bird tied to it with a ring (on the bird’s leg) and chain—“qfaraect a atfeat’—fara 
and @wax. feted means ‘a thing i.e. a cage that holds a bird’. 
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area being the bird’s Sanskrit name. Its thin and dark slaty-coloured 
bill accounts for the name @-qrsw (crow-billed) in a where the name 
has been correctly rendered as Waatwed by aaa, FusTWEA being the Coot. 
The Smew is thus the w@a- or aaquet-ateq. Itmay be noted that the 
members of this group are not regarded as varieties of g## or Duck, 
probably because they are fish eaters. 

24.& 25. The Goosander and the Eastern Goosander (25” & 22” 
respectively) are allied birds. The first is a winter visitor from 
Northern Europe and Asia, to Sind and the second breeds in the 
Himalayas and visits North India in winter. Both are black above 
and white below, the white underparts being suffused with a 
beautiful rosy-salmon colour. The bill and legs are red in both, and 
from the colour of the bill they are the aftgqvem (sreea) of acm ; cf. 
aftrarea for the Sarus with red eyes. Both are voracious fish-eaters: ‘The 
gorging ended, the birds sit on some sand-bank so full that when 
disturbed they have todisgorge before moving’? (S. Baker), and they 
probably owe their name awe or a1weq to this habit of gorging them- 


selves to the neck and thus resembling, so to say, a 4a ee or fish- 
basket. 


The word waq means ea or asort of Duck, and. the sun according 
to weqnerga and M. Williams. Evidently it is meant asa descriptive epithet 
or adnoun for #1sq as a particular bird, viz., the Goosander. This is 
supported by a striking simile in the Ramayana where the clear blue sky 
is pictured asa large placid lake looking beautiful with lilies and birds 
dotted here and there. The moon (presumably less than full and there- 
fore above the horizon at sun-rise or sun-set, and not very bright either) 
isa white lily, the sun, a Goosander, the constellations of Aquila and 
Cancer, the Bar-head Geese, the star Arcturus, a Swan, the Gemini 
constellation, a whale; the Mars, an alligator; the mythological Airavata 
elephant, a large island; and stray clouds, the Saivala weed in the 
heavenly lake:— 


aTREqS WH APAVST WAT | 
fasrraraTeraaaTaTaM EAT | —5.57.2-4. 


The area of this picture can only be the Goosander with white under- 
parts suffused with pink, red bill and red legs, described elsewhere as the 
‘golden’ @revsa. No other member of tiie #1@E4 group would be appropriate. 
We thus have two names for the Goosanders, afgys#- and waq-areeq.t 
Similarly epithet axq for a s1esa in fazayara refers to these birds after 
their quick movements on water when fishing or sporting as described 


1. The Goosanders can be Taq FIST in a different sense as well if the term wad 
is derived from root 4 to chew with the jaws or teeth as the bills of these birds 
are particularly well armed with toothed serrations to enable them to catch fish. The 


name would then mean the ‘gorging or glutton Duck’ but the quotation from the Ramayana 
seems to negative this suggestion. 
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by S. Baker: ‘“They seem to be equally at home in the deep slowly-moving 
pools or in the wildest torrents and it is a most beautiful sight to see a 
party of these birds playing in either kind of water.’? They fish forming 
a wide semi-ring and although “‘the birds dash hither and thither, both 
on and under water, with almost incredible speed, the formation is never 
broken...’’. Exactly such a scene is described as ‘a beautiful dance’ of a 
party of ‘golden #rveq birds’ upon a certain river: 


PIAATAA HF laetTaT HT SATIS AISA AA AT 
—atafarareraceta, 84; FTeTATAT, Pt. 10. 
at=aaqnarg refers to their vermilion bill and feet. 

Finally, the following two lists of Ducks showing their preference for(i) 
tanks and lakes, or (ii) rivers and lakes should help a student of Sanskrit 
literature in forming a rough idea of the sort of birds a poet has in mind 
when using the phrase, gaaTwearstt, to describe a lake, tank or river. It 
must, however, be .remembered that 1 in this phrase includes the Geese 
and.Ducks, and @1eveq, the Mallard, the Smew, the Goosander and the 
Coot. 
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GREBES 


Grebes constitute a group of water-birds easily distinguished from 
others by their being practically tailless and the peculiar structure of 
their feet, which are placed far behind and have toes furnished with 
broad lobes and flat blunt nails. 

1. The Little Grebe or Dab-chick iscommon on tanks and reedy margins 
of slower rivers. It is a small bird about 9 inches long, and feeds on 
insects, vegetable matter and small fish for which last it is an expert 
diver. It is mentioned in qantas as aaa (THAT in Rajasthan correspond- 
ing to Hindi vafeét or teedt) asa bird of omen in ch. 4, 21. It has a 
curious tittering note, a shrill rippling whinny audible for some distance, 
and its alarm note is a sharp ‘tui, tui’. As the bird is common on all 
way-side tanks and even ponds of some size its inclusion in the list of 
birds of augury is easily understood. It is mentioned twice in the 
Ramayana both as a river and tank bird: 

ated aft ararcat He sch ‘ora r 


A eac 


BUS: AMAA TATAHAFE: | 


Poet waufa’s appreciation of the soft notes is to be seen in the following 
verse: 


waSaSTaeMiT FT aT | 
fremtatraantt afeertt i—sacamated.® 


Scribes who knew a= merely as a kind of reed or cane and could not 
therefore make sense of the words “a=queqft” introduced their own 
emendations like “asyaaatfa” or “asqaaatft” for them, forgetting for the 
moment that the poet would not refer twice to vegetation on the river 
bank in the same verse. On the other hand the dense reedy growth is 
indeed the place for the a=aa birds who actually derive their name from 


the aaa reeds they live in. 
1. ITI.61.16. 


2. EV.138:. 
S$. 2.23. 
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2. The Black-necked Grebe is a larger bird, about 12 inches long, 
found in India as a winter visitor. The place nearest to India where 
it breeds is Baluchistan. In the breeding plumage the birds have a line 
of leng, silky, hair like feathers of a- golden colour commencing behind 
the eye.and running down the neck, and the synonyms “asqae: suraTreyt” 
in wearéfararaft would seem to belong to it. The name or epithet ata is 
clearly indicative of the tufts of hair-like feathers growing from behind 
the eye which is the region of the ear in’a bird. The Black-necked Grebe 
is also known as the Eared Grebe and is wart a=qa in Sanskrit. Its call 
note is a soft ‘pee-ep’ and alarm note is a sharp ‘whit, whit’. 

The largest bird of the group occurring in India is the Great 
Crested Grebe (18”’ to 22”). It is distinguished bya short bifid black 
crest and a ruff of long black feathers round the neck and falling over 
the breast. It breeds in the Hinialayas, occasionally in Kashmir and locally 
in North India, It is the meqa aaa of the equation in await “ausqTaeg 
a>am:” the epithet asqra referring to the protective sort of ruff round 
the neck. — 

The call note of this Grebe is a harsh ‘krek, krek’ as against 
the softer notes of the Little Grebe and it is more probably the a=aqa of 
augury in qgeifear and adaaa.? It is definedin the former as efeca>q 
(having a brown-bill) which agrees with the dark brown bill of this bird 
as againt the black bill of the other Grebes. It has been regarded asa 
bird of good omen under the name of asqam (v.l. aqam) in the 
Ramayana :% 

Uy aSqaaal ATH Taft TCTSTETT: | 

avaatasa ae wafers faaefe i 
The fae eaeat (NS. Press Edn.) renders a=que as #veate bird, clearly the 
same as #sTIa. For a=47% as a possible name for the diver see the next 
Article. 

The Great Crested Grebe “carries the long neck upright and from a 
distance looks somewhat like a cygnet’”? (Dewar). This fact coupled with 
its black crest is responsible for the name faaga by which it is known in 
Assam, 
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DIVERS 


The Divers seem to stand midway between the Auks, Puffins, etc., on 
the one hand and the Grebes on the other. Like the Grebes their legs 
are placed far back.on the body, and like them again they are unable 
to walk more than a few paces on the ground. They have great powers 
of submergence and dive and swim under water in pursuit of their fish- 
food just as the Grebes do, They have been separated from the latter on 
certain anatomical grounds including their fully webbed feet like the 
ducks. 

The Black-throated Diver, the only one of the family, was once found 
in the Ambala district in the year 1922. It is much bigger than the 
largest Grebe and its call is a loud prolonged wail, audible at an immense 
distance. 

The Divers are essentially sea-birds but they resort to fresh water for 
breeding purposes. Even otherwise they ‘“‘are not unfrequently found far 
from the sea, being either driven inland by stress of weather, or exhausted 
in their migrations.’ It is, therefore, quite likely that, though the bird 
is a very rare winter visitor to India at the present time, in the different 
conditions obtaining in the country nearly two thousand years ago, the 
bird visited India with some regularity and in larger numbers. If so, it 
would certainly be regarded as a larger variety of the Grebe which it so 
closely resembles in habits, and the name a>qa% may well refer to it. 
The description of 4a# with reference to its loud call, as TrereT would 
seem to support this suggestion. The voice of the Great Crested Grebe, 
identified with 4=4a in the preceding article (q.v.) is no doubt a harsh 
‘krek, krek’ but it is doubtful how far the bird may be characterised as 
qereret. Moreover, the different spelling also may- imply a distinction 
between the Grebe (a=qa") and Diver (a>4qum). 
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Bengal Sirkeer Cuckoo, 140 

Besra Hawk [=@at], 220, 221, 237 

Bewick’s Swan, 424 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 77 

Bharavi, 204 

Bhartthari, 136 

Bhattotpala, 150, 252, 257, 258 

Bhavabhuti 8, 27, 461 

Bhutan Peacock-Pheasant [= sass J, 273 

Bird of Augury [="Tg#Aa ], 49, 177 

‘Birds of nine colours’ [ =a if 117 

Birds of Prey [=9a@], 211, 341 

Bittern, 405, 406 

Black & White-billed Crow [=7urHare, 
farttrasqars J, 2 

Black-backed Goose, 448 

Black-backed Kalij Pheasant, 275 

Black Bee, 134 

Black-bellied Tern, 347 

Blackbird [=aefan, Feardael safes, 
HET, HAs, Hatha, Tega, wraTs, 
afigqes satan, afrgvs warat, warm], 44, 
49, 50, 52, 93 

Blak-breasted Kalij Pheasant, 275, 276 

Black-breasted/Rain Quail [=afaat, dat 
qex], 285 
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Black Bulbul [=aforrs, Wace, goa, 

wafer, Tift, atzA], 38, 39 

Black-crested Baza, 211, 242 

Black-crested Kalij [= Froeee, alet], 302 

Black-crested Yellow Bulbul, 37 

Black Crow [=@TIM, %aTH, AETATT ],3,8 

Black Drongo [=aTael, 71, FFs], 40, 
49, 62, 65, 67, 72, 132 

Black Eagle [=ztra, Wem, WeyH], 211, 
212, 231 : 

Black-faced Crow [=*tarerare], 2 

Black Goose [=aTe#ea ], 436 

Black-headed and Black-crested Bulbuls 
(=areyqet] , 34 

Black-headed Buntings, 95 

Black-headed Gull [=wWmfaet], 339, 343 

Black-headed Oriole, 5!, 72, 77, 79, 80 

Black-headed Sibia, 31 

Black Ibis [= anfe, arét, ants, are, araraveg 
AE, AMS TAS, TART, ATE, TATA, 
HTH, AMG], 81, 224, 294, 352, 353, 381, 
383, 385 

Black Ibis, as a favourite quarry, 385 

Black-necked Crane [=}aae area, AheareHrr 
wre], 319, 321 

Black-necked Crow [= "arate TH], 6 

Black-necked Grebe, 462 

Black-necked Sarus [="tenvs arg], 31! 

Black-necked Stork [=SUetnrea aH, Foil, 
wea aH, Argarer], 391, 392 

Black Partridge [=s0rfafax, fraser, fafa], 
283 

Black-plumaged Crow [=a-Iyque TH, 
TIT FTH J, 6 

Black red-billed Chough [=aaqrenrei J, 6 

Black Redstart [=aw, Gat, Taftess |, 
49 

Black-rumped Magpie [=*Terme], 12, I4 

Black Sparrow [ =a1erqza], 49 

Black Stork [=aTtaH J, 390 

Black-tailed Godwit [=37t, arrqei, 
TU, FST Al, AaTAT], 366 

Black-tailed Sparrow, [=*1aq=s Fem J, 94 

Black-throated Diver, 463 

Black-throated Jay [=a@aaty, qaazt], 16 


Black-throated Weaver-bird [= 3eptita, 
weqar ], 89 

Biack Vulture (=3eT, SETH TET, Hreat, 
frre, THU, TATE get ae], 
10, 188, 196, aad 

Black Wagtail, 105 

Black-winged Kite [=aoret, raifeat, 


Hye], 246 
Blapvford and Oates, 159, 182 


‘Blind Heron’ [=araT are ], 404 
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Blood Pheasant [=31@qe, areas], 281 

Bloomfield, 153 

Blossom-headed Paroquet 
143, 144 

Blue-bearded Bee-eater [=afeatfe], 148, 


152 
[= serra, 


Blue-breasted Banded Rail 
285 


}, 292 

Blue-breasted Quail [=dtat @é<], 

Blue Hawk [=4lreee a], 218, 219, 
221, 222 

Blue-headed Rock Thrush [=Herveft, 
gota, fraser |, 46, 48 

Blue Heron [=e], 18 

Blue Jay [=aarq], 16, 22, 146, 187 

Blue Magpies, [=@1T], 13 

Blue-naped Pitta, 117 

Blue Nuthatch, 24 

Blue Pitta (of Bhutan), 117 

Blue Rock Pigeon [= read ], 27, 250, 
261 

Blue Rock Pigeon, as an auspicious bird, 250 

Blue Rock Thrush [=34T, Wwefas, TsfasT, 
qTeSeqTaT, 13, 47, 48, 50 

Blue-tailed Becieaiers 147, 148, 152 

Blue-throated Barbet [=%,gwe], 124 

Blue-throated Flycatcher [=aeel, wefaat, 
afeat], 56, 68 

Blue-throated Jay [=araTa], 16 

Blue-winged Teal [=varet], 455 

Blyth’s Reed-Warbler [=fewfeat], 69 

Bombaycilla, 97 

Bonelli’s Eagle [= 
wa], 74, 210, 211 

Booby [="Aeats], 376 

Brahmadatta (a king), 77, 101 

Brahminy Duck, 219, 450 

Brahminy Kite [= A sig 
PHASE, = PPATCHM, 
afaat, ifsc, UndT, aeyeny, 
tafser], 29, 164, 213, 234, 242, 243, 244, 
246 

Brahminy Myna [=adl, afar, TET |, 
85, 86 

Brave Hawk [=asam, frat j, 241 

Brhaspati, 65, 413 


Broad-billed Roller [ = 4Tqsara, SHQSATY], 
16, 20 


Broad-bills [=<ferya J, 118 


Bronzed Drongo, 38 

Bronze-winged Jacana [=WaSU, Wa- 
qreraa ], 304 

‘Brown-eyed’ Falcon [= HOTT waa, Teraferst, 
erearrara J, 217, 232 

Brown Dipper [=4>4e, TARY, TAAT], 43 


[=pentt [F ], 


, arat, aera 


ee 
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Brown Fish Owl [=#13, #123] 157, 180 

Brown Hawk [=aqare, J, 211 

Brown Hawk Owl, [=s°0tas, areata J, 
179 

Brown-headed Gull, 339, 340 

Brown-headed _ Stork-billed Kingfisher 
[= Fhe, HHeH, FHT], 156, 157 

Brown, James Moray, 76 

Brown-necked Raven [=@aeTe, #qzMT, 
waaatrars J, 1, 3, 5, 20 

Brown Rock Chat [= fear warar], 44, 47 

Brown Rock Thrush [=Rfeat eqrat], 47 

Brown Wood Owl, 178 

Brown Wren, 42 

Bulbuls [=afaqe, wae, Tf<e, <M, 
wea J, 34 ff. 

Bulbuls with black head or crest [=3aI<- 
Fev], 39 

Bulbuls with white or white & red patch in 
the ear-region [=H], 39 

Bull-Finches [="efas, HTTT=S WeH ], 95 

Bunting [=HAQTS, Aewaes, HTT, 
gfe, afefese, afc, ard, ste, aife, 
aqqaen, wan, wife], 92, 93, 95,. 
96, 141 

Bush-Chat, 44 

Bush-Lark [=H#<te, PHte, Wear], 53, 
110 

Bush-Quail [=aeTaftsaa, wyThTT], 285, 
286 

Bustards, 325 ff. 

Bustard Quail [=aW<ara, arf, aTTTHTT, 
a4, WT], 285, 286, 287, 291 

Bustard Quail, skulking habits of, 288 

Button-Quail [=dge ara ], 287 

Buzzard [=fafera, qeriart ], 242 ff. 

Buzzard Eagle [=)p ], 212 


G 


Cakradatta (a commentator on Caraka) 36, 
139 

Cakrapanidatta (a commentator), 99, 167, 
259 

Calendrella, 109 

Camel Crane [=e], 281 

Canaries, 142 

Caraka, 28, 92, 93, 124, 129, 132, 137, 140, 
164, 171, 210, 211, 259, 260, 274, 275, 282, 
285, 292 

CGaritravardhanacarya, 134 

Carrion & Jungle Crows [=A4-FTH, FTF, 
aralet, HUHH, satel, Tatars, arate, 
waft, arate], 1, 6, 7 


Gaspian Tern [=@net], 347 
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Cataka, 131, 133, 134 136, 137 


Catechu, 27 
Cattle Egret [= maaan, Wan, thar ara, 
qarfeat], 404 


Central Indian Bulbuls, 35 

Changeable Hawk-Eagle 
211 

Chanting Falcon [=@qqaT#T, 44, Feat], 
226 

Chat, 44, 45, 50, 127 

Cheer Pheasants [= tadacl, Geaacds], 275 

Cherrug Falcon [=4@h, WG, WH, Fa, 
WH, TAF, TA, TGVs], 221, 228, 231 

Chestnut-bellied (or Ginnamon-bellied) Nut- 
hatch [=#acfl, Haam, Hate], 26 

Chestnut Bittern [=WafagyH,. Riera, 
arate ], 406 

Chestnut-headed Bee-eater, 148, 152 

Chinese Swan, 423 

Chloropsis [=TaTAt, Taya, efea, star], 
33, 122, 144 

Chough [=qavars, Fatrarra J, 10, 20 

Chukar [=aalk], 282 

Cicada Fly, 39 

Cinereous Vulture [==Tafira, PTT TEL, 
waTamer ], 188, 189, 190 

Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch [=a#raeit], 25, 
26, 27 

Clamator Jacobinus, 13! 

Cliff Swallow [=aeH], 99 

Cock [=HrgHe J, 18, 138 

Cock-bird [=ahra, soorrgia ], 46, 302 

Cock-fighting, 271 

Cock Nightingale, 51 

Cockroach, 85, 89 

Colebrook, 417 

Collared Pigmy Owlet [=Srgqt arya], 

178 

Columbidae, 250 

Comb-Duck [=7et, aratfeear], 448 

Common Babblers [=Heatgn], 28, 29 


Common Bee-eater [=Hateit wafrat], 
147, 148, 150 

Common Black Drongo [=aleraeH], 49, 
62 

Gommon Cock [=9erTEat ? j, 281 

Common Crane [="14, ASAT aTeT ], 312 

Common Crane, as a pet bird of Royalty, 
324 

Common Flamingo [=%8 , #54, TH, TAH, 
axga J, 408, 409 

Common Grey Hornbill [=9feaa ae, Ta 
aver tora, farfastt, afresh], 159, 161 

Common Hawk Cuckoo [= alae], 130 

Common (or Grey) Heron 23, 243 


[="er], 210, 
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Common Hill Partridge [=faga], 282 


Common House-Swallows & Swifts [= fafzecit, 


aagaaes J, 167 


Common House Swift [=afew, afeea, 
afaa, aftect, caperaes, Tors], 99, 165, 
166, 167 

Common Indian Bee-eater [=*1aT, ofa, 
Feuq], 147, 150 

Common Indian Kingfisher [=atet frafeat, 
mires, afran], 155 | 

Common Kingfisher [=9faaw ], 117, 155 

Common Kite [=aRqet, We, TeaIT], 
189 

Common Myna [=actefran, aeefrar aria, 
i agai, Wee, Fracar, tear, 

Fraser, aH, arfear J, 30, 81, 82, 85, 
87 

Common Pariah Kite [=arafaq, aaqat, 
qari, fart, Farrar, wafa], 245 

Common (or Grey) Quail [=aeT aéx, 
ada], 285 

Common Red-vented Bulbuls (of North 
India) [=4, G4, Sars, Horas ], 39 

Common Sand-Grouse [=<, BHT], 
265 

Common. Sparrow, 124 

Common Swallow [=veraureat, fasm- 
yaTat], 100 

Common Teal (=<fern, Ufa, aitfear, 
aifgaraet ], 455 

Common Whistling Teal [=2retfa, ere, 
Meet aca, Tele, faa, sett J, 450 

Common & Wire-tailed Swallows & House 
Martins [= aaeit, SererarHaT, freorsaTaT, 
WHT, THT, THe, Taw ], 100 

Coot [=HrwEa, Feat, WHetfaer ], 298, 299, 
300 

Coppersmith [=darad ], 124, 125 

Coral-billed Scimitar Babbler [=frqres ], 
31, 49 

Cormorant [=weaTs, obratfat, ora, 
wears ], 299, 371 

Cormorants & Darter, 371 ff. 

Cotton Teal [=arH, TUR, TIA, THs, 
amg, efeaga ], 157, 450 

Coucal [—HAH4, HH, FAK Fret, FIAT 
HIRC, HATMHAGA, AElH ], 71, 137, 138, 
139 

Crab-Plover [=AaTaX, aaah], 336 

Crag Martin, [—gfeqa, aafe, afepfe], 99 

Crane [= » THU A, AAT], 18, 224, 
227, 311 

Cranes, 309 ff. 

Crested Bunting [=Htepaes, fdr, fazer, 
fafedre, fatal, fate, fereet], 93, 96 
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Crested Cuckoo, 136 

Crested Goshawk 
220, 236, 238, 241 

Crested Hawk Eagle [= 3aexaa], 210 

Crested Lark [=a0sla, aafan, Felt, ASH, 
foraaver ], 50, 93, 94, 108, 110, 111 

Crested Serpent-Eagle [=arTsit, aTTAT, 
aqax, aie, asife], 211 

Crested Sky-Lark, 108 

Crested Swift [=Taga ], 168, 169 

Crested Swift, as a bird of augury, 168 

Crimson Horned Pheasant, 281 

Crimson-throated Barbet [=feftsaroras, 
fefteatas, aeaad, TAU, gan, era, 
aera J, 124, 125 

Crow [=aeraty, FH, Hala, Fre, Faresitfar, 


cavsat, afegse, alate, Aterter, are, 
waar |, 1 ff. 


Crow Family [=sTaa] , 20 

Crow-Pheasant [=HATRHPS, FATAHAHE J, 
71, 137, 150 

Crows & Their Allies, 1 ff. 

Cuckoo [=aerary, Henn, frfeax, frfeera, 
23, 33, 60; 110; 117, 127 ff. 

Curlew [= sew Ft], 342 

Cut-Water [=Tafaa, wert], 351 

Cygnus Davidii, 423, 425, 428 


[=aate warafior ], 


D 


Dab-Chick [= asedt, Tafre, arqT], 43, 
461 

Dalhana, 29, 36, 49, 93, 94, 144, 159, 
259, 266, 282, 285, 286 

Damayanti, 432 

Dandi, 118, 143 

Darila, 76 

Darter [=4qT], 371 

Demoiselle Crane [= HA, aepfear, HAH, 
gu, FX, Gales, fait area, ofaraz- 
HX], 186, 224, 312, 320, 321, 342 

Dendrocitta, 13 

Desert Stork [=WeaTH J, 326 

Devakiita, as the breeding-place of Suparna, 
203 ‘ 

Dewar, Douglas, 68, 78, 170, 345, 462 

Dhanvantari, 49, 84, 96, 99, 107, 143, 176, 
189, 259, 430 

Dhartarastra, 428 

Dhvanksavrati (a 
person), 388 

Dicruridae, 49 

Dipper [=3Tay, AAT], 43 

Diver [=a>aae ], 463 


185, 


seemingly innocent 
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Dodo [=feqa ares, FaTAt], 398, 399 

Domestic Cock [=Herattt, fasts, caferay, 

18 

Domestic Pigeon [= ], 250 

Donald, 198, 204, 205, 207, 210, 231 

Dove [=#ild, Tut, ee, WEH, TET, WS, 
qmsaata ], 24, 27, 138, 250, 257 ff. 

Dove, as a messenger of evil, 250 

Doves, different species of, 257 

Drongo [=aaTen, there, afert, Hf, 
aaa, PTI, TI, Wes, sr, 
qere, ait, Wr], 41, 62, 63,99, 131, 
132 

Drongo Cuckoo [=fia#], 130, 131, 132 

Drongos, 62 ff. 

Drongo Shrikes, 62 

‘Drop-craving’ Bird [=eilwa], 134 

Duck [=aaga eaF ], 422 

Ducks, 95, 299, 447 ff. 

Dunbird [=warqer ], 457 

Duncan, F. Martin, 204 

Dung-Vulture [=aat aa], 192, 193 

Duryodhana, 63 

Dusky Horned Owl [="RIqs, AAT 
TAF], 180, 181, 182 


E 


Eagle [=8o, Te, fact, vit], 175, 176, 


188, 189, 199, 200, 210 

Eagle-Owl [=fanett, MaIys, WITH, Fe, 

], 182, 183 

Eagles and Falcons, 198 ff. 

Eastern Carrion Crow, 7 

Eastern Common Crane [="t4 ], 314, 321 

Eastern Fantail Snipe [=Wavst< ], 366 

Eastern Goosander (=afrges, PTUs, 
area J, 459 

Eastern Great Bustard, 326 

Eastern Grebe [=tlqTa aa], 462 

Eastern Hooded Crow [=atatet Ta], 2 

Eastern Purple Heron [=ataata], 401 

Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher, 56 

Eastern Red-legged Falcon, 235 

Eastern White Eye [=Hfeeatat], 458 

Eastern Wood Pigeon, 256 

Edict of Agoka, 140 

Egret [=aarat, aatfeat ], 2 

Emerald Cukoo [=adta# J, 130, 131 

Emerald Dove [= =H, GA, T 
garefaatta, eda], 131, 257, 259, 260, 
261, 262, 263 

Erigate Bird, 378 


European,/Asiatic Cuckoo 128 
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Fairy Bluebird [= =arreets, areraest J, 71, 
138 

Falcon [=¥a4 ], 199, 210, 222, 223, 225 

Falconer [=¥4fr ], 217, 226 

Falconidae, 199 

Falconry, a practitioner of (=sasitfer), 
216 

Falconry, art of [=wa4rqaT], 204, 205, 
206, 225 

Falcons, 221 ff. 

Falcons & Hawks, 206, 215 ff 

Fantail Flycatcher [=weat], 35, 53, 54, 90 

Female Bee-eater [=atat, ast, faftaar, 
mf qat, wt, 149, 151 

Female Bustard Quail [= afr , 291 

Female Flamingo [=quret, Fataret], 411, 
418 

Female Great Hornbill [=aanftest], 160 

Female Grey Partridge [=aftsaeil, 
waferat ], 58 

Female Peregrine [=HadaTat J, 225 

Female Shikra [= Gal, AamT], 242 

Female Yellow Wagtail (=as7ee, 
aitaferat ], 105 

Fied-Kites, 247 

Fighting Cock, 272 

Finches & Buntings, 92 ff. 

Finch Larks [=a@a4eh, FF, FI, AAS, 
afrara, caetaat J, 95, 110, 111 

Finley, W. L., 347 

Finn, F., 310, 314, 320 

Finsch’s Starlings, 85 

Fire-breasted Flower-peckers, 116 

Fire-tailed Yellow-backed Sunbird, 114 

Fishing, 198 

Fishing Eagle [=3CHN, VRAHR, WAH, 
ASAT, AST, AIH], 155, 185, 186, 
187, 213, 215, 342 

Fish Owls [=forgret, Tarait ], 175, 180, 181 

Fish Owls & Horned Owls [= ararcant, 
mrarant sys], 180, 181 

Flamingo [=3H#eTAl=q, a, aat, Fats, 
qa, ATA, Aes, atee, Farad], 
136, 311, “408, 410, 412, 413 , 417 

Flamingo, as an auspicious bird [=9aqet ], 
420 

Flamingos, 408 ff. 

Flamingos in V-form, 421 

Florican [=41te], 325 

Flower-Peckers, 116 

Flycatcher [=asiat, Hfert], 56, 57, 92 

Flycatchers, 53 ff. 

Flycatcher Warbler [=~afeet], 53, 68 
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Flying Fox [=aeqat], 39 

Forest Eagle Owl [aaq, Heratfarn, Ferret 1, 
176, 181, 182 

Fork-tailed Shrikes, 62 

Francis, H. T., 52 

Francolin Partridges [= sftterc), 283 

Frog-bird, 171 

Frogmouths, 172 


G 


Gadwall [=afem, A], 454 © 

Gannet (or Booby), 376 

Garganey (or Blue-winged Teal), 455 

Garuda, 199 

Geese, 95, 426, 435 ff. 

Gelochelidon Nilotica, 347 

Gigantic (or Adjutant) Stork, 392 

Glossy Ibis, 381 

Gold-crests [=aefeat, afest], 70 

Golden-backed Woodpecker, 120 

Golden Bush-Robin [= Ta-fareraem ], 52 

Golden Crows, 10 

Golden Eagle [=TeHq, TSHTS, THAq, 
fearet, FENpETs, FETA, — 
asifavaa, — fearerreret, 
WIA, , frarits, eaten, gon 
arta], 72, 73, 74, 192, 195, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 204, .205, 206, 207, 225, 
231, 233 

Golden-fronted Chloropsis, 33 

Golden Oriole [=atftaa], 72,75, 76, 104 

Golden Oriole & Golden Eagle [= grt], 
72, 73, 74 

Gold-fronted Black Finch, 94 

Gold-headed Roller [=eq0tqe], 17 

‘Googely’, 13 


Goosander [=e frgrtt, aftigre atwes ], 
449, 458, 459 
Goose, 136 


Goshawk [==ahTaTs, Teh, ation, TeaTHieT- 
ant, ant, aris, arr, anit J, 218, 219, 
220, 221, 235, 236, 238 

Govindaraja, 214 

Grackle [= , Aetahca, UTTHT, 
awer, wifes], 81, 82, 87 

Grackles or Hill-Mynas, 81 ff. 

Grass Owl [=HeyeyH], 150, 173, 174 

Grass Finch, 69 

Grass-Quit, 69 

Great Black-headed Gull, 339 

Great Bustard [= HEH or TWEH, TRH, 
TMetsH, atte, ater, faerrt], 325, 326, 
327, 328 

Great Crested Grebe [=avsqIa, Sa, 
weara, firaga], 369, 462 
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Greater Spotted Eagle [=afasiz, fararax, 
fara, stage], 209 

Great Himalayan Barbet, 123 

Great Hornbill [=9§8iT, Hy, ary, 
weary, Taras, feat], 160 

Great Horned Owl [=g@g], 181 

Great Indian Bustard, 326 

Great Slaty Woodpecker, 119 

Great Stone Plover, 332 

Great White-bellied Heron [=Harng], 
402 

Great White Crane [=§U Tt ATH, FHT 
or Wt aa, Pag, Aerts, WareT], 
312, 319, 321 

Grebe [=a>aT# ], 43, 463 

Grebes, 461 ff, 

Green-billed Malkoha, 137 

Green Finch, 33 

Green Imperial Pigeon, 254 

Greenland Falcon [=gaaTt], 218, 219 

Green Magpie [=fafeare], 8, 14, 20 

Green Pigeon [=efeaia, efcara, feat, 
fam, afeas, afta, arta, artes, aeare- 
watt], 131, 252, 253, 255, 257, 260 

Greenshank [=feafent], 368 

Grey Geese, 436 

Grey-headed Fishing Eagle, 214, 215 

Grey-headed Myna, 87 

Grey Heron (=e, atfergy], 219, 224, 
400, 401 

Grey Lag [= =aaga, wea, fart are, 
Wasa, Alea ], 426, 436, 437 

Grey Lag Goose, 427, 436 

Grey-necked Buntings, 96 . 

Grey-necked & Ortolan Buntings [= waster, 
qafast, act, arde, ag, afercaes, sci, 
96 

Grey Partridge [=ftoae, atcfafar, 
aye], 58, 93, 283 

Grey Quail [=$rt@at, TST qet ], 285 

Grey Tit [=aeqfrvart, warracqfet], 21 
22 

Grey Wagtail, 105 

Grey Wagtail, Black-headed & Yellow- 
headed Wagtails (=tage, Targa, 77a J, 
105 

Grey-winged Black-bird [=aafag, FETC, 
arTraep ] 31, 49 

Grey-winged Black-bird or Magpie Robin 
(=afars ], 93 

Grey & Yellow-cheeked Tits, 21 

Griffith, 18, 59, 74, 75, 76, 153, 157, 190, 223 

Griffon [=TWECqTe, ararfa], 188, 190, 
191, 196 

Ground-Cuckoos, 137 
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Ground-Pipits, 107 

Ground-Thrushes, 44 

Gryllotalpa, 38 

Gull [=3ITER, HK, THMHK, FAY 
ara, aaect, arias, aqeary], 186, 
341, 342, 343 

Gull-billed Tern, 347 

Gulls, 338 ff. 

Gyrfalcon [=FITH AT, HOTTA], 218, 
219 


H 


Hafiz, 35 

‘Haired Cattle-Tom-bird’, 64 

Hamsadeva, 3 

Harpy Eagle (of the Philippines), 197 

Harrier [=sfasera ], 247 

Harriers, 242 ff. 

Hawk [= arr, stfta, waa, aa, afaa], 
4i, 199, 216, 236 

Hawk Cuckoo [=3myg, afta, ars, 
at, Weg, TTS, ae, Ter, 
attra, arite, qar<a], 93, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 133, 136, 137, 140, 168, 169 

Hawk Eagle [=qet, waedi, area, WRIT, 
wata-waq ], 199, 210, 211, 220, 221 

Hawk-Eagles, Serpent-Eagles & Buzzard- 
Eagles, 210 ff. 

Hawking, 204, 216, 217, 218, 221, 232, 247, 
330, 385 

Hawking birds, 225 

Hawks, 235 ff. 

Hemacandra, 8, 22, 24, 25, 30, 40, 45, 47, 
57, 65, 88, 105, 109, 137, 139, 179, 193, 
196, 216 

Heron [=Swasy, aT, fraraw ], 95, 223, 
232, 400, 405 

Herons, Egrets & Bitterns, 400 ff. 

Hill Maina [=atfear], 141, 142 

Hill Myna, 76 

Hill Partridges, 282 

Himmalayan and Finsch’s Starlings [=aw7%, 
qresy }, 85 

Himalayan and Indian Grey Drongos 
[=atafer ], 63 

Himalayan Barred Owlet 
178 

Himalayan Brown Wood Owl, 178, 180 

Himalayan Cuckoo, 127, 129 

Himalayan Golden Eagle 
aqaa, Tt], 198, 199 

Himalayan Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 
[=famrac], 215 

Himalayan & Indian Skylarks [=argiradt, 


[=e erg], 


(=e, aed, 
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aredt j, 108 
Himalayan Jay, 15 


Himalayan Jungle Crow, 7 
Himalayan Kestrel [=@enfear, areit], 


232 

Himalayan Nutcracker,11 

Himalayan Red-legged Falconet [=4e2t ], 
234, 235 

Himalayan Snow-cock [= Hatt, FTF, 


afer fata, ator, afesfafare, cragege J, 
139, 283, 284 

Himalayan Treepie, 12 

Himalayan Whistling Thrush [=seqz], 
48, 52, 102 

Himalayan Whistling Thrush & White Wag- 
tail [=sit#], 102 

Himalayan Wood [=taratiae, 
amare ], 177 


Hobby [=facras, ternferar], 221, 232 
Hobby Falcon, 221 


Hodgson’s Broad-bill, 118 

Hodgson’s Hawk-Eagle, 210, 211 

Hodgson’s Imperial Pigeon, 254 

Hodgson’s Pied Wagtail [=ahaa, Hecht, 
aT, Fae, aaa, agar, farget, 
Ararat, <afafay, 106 

Honey-Bird, 114 

Honey-Buzzard [=WygT], 199 

Honey-Guide, 126 

Hooded Crow [=a ara, ataret ar], 
4, 6, 20 

Hooded Crane [=3aqqen AHH, TTT 
wen], 318, 319, 321 

Hoopoe [=eget, HTH, ROS, F-HETH, 
FOF, FHF, TATE, » Gate, 
BAe, Fage], 22, 162 

Hoopoes, 162 ff. 

Hooting Owl [=Hrares, Hae, atfare, ae, 
ta, Tan], 138, 176, 177, 179, 180, 261 

Hooting Owls, 179 ff. 

Hornbill [=vargacm, fracas, Arafras, 
sareiaa, ater tora], 159, 160, 161, 162 

Hornbills, 159 ff. 

Horned Owls, 180, 181 

Horned Pheasants, 279 

Horse Sacrifice, 40 

Houbara [=fawage], 325, 329 

Housé-Crow [=aT%, Wears, oar, 
salaa, Sate, , Tere aa, ATTA], 
P24, 6 7s 8) WM, Se 127 

House-Martins, 100 

House-Sparrow [=@TAaTa, aTqe, 


Owl 


49, 53, 92, 93, 167 
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House-Swallows, 167 

House Swift [=afeet, fafas, fafaar, 
aad, arager, safyAREL, aratfaq], 166, 
168, 169 

Hume, 105, 123, 161, 245, 285, 288, 299, 
334, 391, 420, 423 

Humming Birds (of America), 

Hutton, 245 


114 


Ibis [= @TA7 ], 9, 95, 381, 385 

Icelander [=HeTaatraTs J, 218, 219 

Imperial Eagle, 73, 201, 206, 207 

Impeyan Pheasant [="atH, faaag, fares, 
waafen, AAG ATH, ATER, TTT], 
257, 271, 277, 278 

Inauspicious bird [=afave fag], 342 

Indian Black-crested Baza, 248 

Indian Black Eagle, 209 

Indian Black-gorgeted Laughing Thrushes, 
29 

Indian Brown Hawk Owl [=a1at4, 
Horas j, 179 

Indian Crane [=A8qM, aTea], 312 

Indian Crested Hawk Eagle [=arrenr], 
211 

Indian Crested Honey Buzzard [=Hq@I, 
waTA ], 248 

Indian Cuckoo [=9-gf#], 129 

Indian Grackle, 25 

Indian Great Horned-Owl, 180 

Indian Grey Drongos, 63 

Indian Grey Tit [=FesrthT, WATT J, 
21 

Indian Hair-crested Drongo [=%aq, Fras, 
Faas, Haar], 63, 64 

Indian Hobby, 231 

Indian Jungle Crow [=aT%, HoTaTH ], 7 

Indian Koel, 2 

Indian Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo, 64 

Indian Little Brown Dove [-=3tél Tat], 
257 

Indian Loriquet [=THYS, TAU, Jas, 
gfast, Gays, Fereit], 144 

Indian Necklaced Laughing Thrushes, 29 

Indian Pipits, 107 

Indian Pitta [=faam, ater], 117 

Indian Red-breasted Paroquet [=fefeaa 
WH, Ways ], 144 

Indian River Tern, 347 

Indian Robin [=a0tast, Hferrs, Hoorn, 
aaeta, waeaafry, teqaneit, stares, 
Gfaar, Tarat, Test, LATA, wHaTTH J, 44 
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45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 90 
Indian Roller [=avafaa, frat, fararetfa, 


Indian Rufous Turtle Dove [=araqy J 257 


Indian Sand Martin [=sfegas, wale, 
afegfe ], 99 


Indian Scarlet-backed Flower-peckers, 116 

Indian Shag, 371 

Indian Stone Plover, 332 

Indian Tawny Eagle [=sers, arava, 
fresaT, ATHY, Watt, WT, WTA, 
TW, Wa, TIA, eTeAts J, 208 

Indian Tern [=9oHqtaTe ], 94 

Indian Whiskered Tern, 346 


Indian White-eyed Buzzard Eagle [=gueat- 
pret], 212 

Indian Wire-tailed Swallow, 99 

Indian Yellow-backed Sun-bird, i114 

Indo-Chinese Sparrow Hawks, 239 


Tora [=7G#, Afra, alae, qatar J, 31, 50 


hs 


Jacanas [=19], 304 ff. 

Jackdaw [="itrere, wifes, atfcars, 
GaAs, Tears J, 3, 4, 8, 14, 15, 20 

Jackdaw of Kashmir, 2 

Jamal, 60 

Jangalah (animals and birds occupying dry 
zones), 286 

Japanese Sparrow Hawk, 239 

Jayanta, 3 

Jays [=ataTa], 14, 20 

Jays & Rollers, 15 ff. 

Jehangir, 300, 316 

Jerdon, 49, 55, 59, 64, 129, 205, 213, 234, 
235, 242, 288 

Jinasena, 129 

Jungle and/or Carrion Crow [=#T%, #THTe, 
EHH, caret, aaTH], 7, 11, 20 

Jungle Babbler [=qartfta, gelfrat], 28, 
29, 30, 84 

Jungle Bush Quails [=‘fepara ], 286, 287 

Jungle-Crow [=HoaTH, SaTSH, TAATH J, 
I, 3,7, '8,.10; 127 

Jungle-Fowl [= qHas, aaqsHTHE J, 271 

Jungle-Fowls & Pheasants, 271 ££. 

Jungle Myna [=avearfe@ J, 86 

Juvenile Goshawk [= Faryamt, TaTsTetarst], 
237 

Jyotirigvaia, 6 


Index 


Kale, M. R., 136 

Kalidasa, 121, 135; 250, 323, 421, 446 

Kalij Pheasants [=slawgrHe, wae, 
waaaH J, 275 

Kapota, Kinds, of, 251 

Karmarkar, R. B., 136 

Kashmir and Black-rumped Magpies [=4Te- 
I, 20 

Kashmir Roller [=faaata, Alarrare], 
16, 17, 20 

Kautilya, 170, 401 


Kayah (or Swamp Partridge) [=*tEzT, 
HaTT ], 283 

Kegava, 142, 144 

Kestrel [=aae, orerratfndt, avadtes, 


fears, frais, qT, PRs, atest, 
araredt-agtt, arr aif], 155, 220, 232, 
233, 234 

King-Crow [=arate, fayt], 72, 199 

Kingfisher [=fadtan, Saag, APT, 
ASAT, WitaH, TIE, Hace, Gfaay J, 
13, 18, 147, 155, 156, 157, 158, 186 

Kingfishers, 155 ff, 

Kiratas, 30 

Kirke Swann, H., 205 

Kite [=faer], 41, 234 

Kites, 242 ff. 

Koel [=atfra, ftw], 128 

Koklas Pheasant, 276 

Krauftca-vyitha, 310 

Krsnagakuni (all black Punjab & Tibetan 
Ravens), 1 

Ksemendra, 25, 59, 77, 79, 123, 427 

Kusumadeva, 142 


L 


Lac Insect, 10 

Laggar Falcon [=(a2, WS, WH, WI, 
wyT ], 227 

Lamb-Eagle, 194 

Lamb-Vulture, 207 

Lammergeyar (or Bearded Vulture) [= 44a, 
ata, ATT], 195, 210 

Lapwing (a kind of water-fowl) [==#tafte, 
waHIH!e, aise ], 358 

Large-crested Tern, 347 

Large Cuckoo-Shrike, 117 

Large Egret [=3Ala8, TASTATHT, FAS, 
Heleaat J, 56, 402 

Large Green-billed Malkoha, 140 

Large Grey Babbler [=9fafsrat], 29, 30 

Large Hawk Cuckoo [="rt# ], 130 

Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha, 140 
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Large Imperial Sand Grouse [=%#H<t], 265 

Large Indian Paroquet [=w3Tm, wea |, 
143 

Large Indian Parakeet / Peacock | Wood- 
pecker [="q4a@], 119 

Large Indian Parrot [=faatiarf ], 118 

Large Owl [=91H, Taw], 157, 183 

Large Owls, as birds of bad omen, 173 

Large Pied Crested Cuckoo [ = fama, faatna, 
areraras ], 104 

Large Pied Wagtail [=atpesfedua, 
FIAHS, AtTsS ], 102; 103 

Large Racket-tailed Drongo [=taam, 
Tas J, 64, 65, 66, 144 

Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha 
[=srege ], 140 

Larger Hooting Owls [= grate], 176 

Larger Owls [=afecitaat], 177 

Large Spotted Nutcracker, 11 

Large Sea-birds (Sea-Gulls & Others) 
[=aARaTH ], 337 

Large Whistling Teal, 450 

Lark [= , apts, Ft, AGTH, 
eateaTe J, 50, 98, 99, 111 

Lark Duck, 222 

Larks, 108 ff. 

Laughing Gull, 339 

Laughing Thrushes and Babblers, 28 ff, 

Leishra, 55 

Leopard [=étfaq], 11 

Lesser Adjutant Stork, 243 

Lesser Flamingo, 408 

Lesser Florican (or 
fra], 330 

Lesser Whistling Teal, 450 

Libertine [=9tgt] 129 

Likh, 330 

Lineated Barbet, 124 

Lion-Sparrow [= it ], 222 

Liothrix [=@fasq ], 32, 33 

Little Barbet [=feftentraw ], 129 

Little Brown Dove [=#EAG4 PUA, TAT 
watt ], 257, 258, 261 

Little Bustard [=Hw7HS, ATCT], 325, 328 

Little Cormorants, 371 

Little Dove, 24 

Little Egret [=aatfrat J, 403 

Little Golden Eagle (Peregrine) 
gris], 225 

Little Grebe, 461 

Little Grey Heron, 406 

Little Peacock [=H ], 277 

Little Ringed Plover -[=esatrar, aaarfrar, 


td argfaat }, 334, 


Likh), [=faefara, 


(=a, 
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Little Stint [= sere, weretfry, Teter], 
368 

Little Sweet-voiced Bird [= a aga 

j, 21 

Lockley, R. M., 339 

Lokesh Chandra, 52 

Long-billed Ringed Plover [=«sgfaat, 
raafeeat J, 357 

Long-billed Vulture [= ager J, 188, 191 

Long-eared Owl [="atqa], 179 

Long-tailed Broad-bill, 118 

Lord Buddha, 50 


Loriquet, 143 

Lowther, E.H.N., 244 

Ludwig, 74 

Luggar Falcon [=@A, ATT], 205, 220, 
225 


M 


Macdonell & Keith (authors of Vedic Index), 
76 

Macqueen’s Bustard [-farax, faeraqx], 329 

Magapodes, 290 

Magha, 145 

Magpie, superstition about, 13 

Magpies [=neret J, 11 ff. 

Magpie Robin [=away, arqpatag, HaTeT, 

; , aTferr, 

Arras, sag pete 46, 47, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 86, 93, 103 

Magpie Robin & Shama [="Taats Hafan, 
Sonia], 94 

Magpie Robin, Shama & Blackbird [=#4- 
faa], 93 

Mahendra, 104 

Maina [=q4T], 142 

Malabar Whistling Thrush 
wary], 52 

Malayagiryacarya, 128 

Male Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks 
[= eT], 237 

Male Bee-eater [="T¥F ], 151 

Male Bengal Florican [=@te ], 329 

Male Besra Hawk [=afe ], 237 

Male Bustard Quail [= gaTeH], 291 

Male Cuckoo [=49r], 129 

Male Goshawk [=aRt, qT], 221. 
237 

Male Hawk (or Male Falcon) [=atrm, 
ara], 237 

Male Red Turtle Dove [=qaqeanic ], 
264 

Male Shikra [=<tern, sp, ZAT, ZtAT ], 220, 
237, 242 


[=2ttaa, 
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Matkohas, 129, 137, 140 

Malkohas and Sirkeers [=#<1a, tee ], 140 

Mallard Duck [=eeil, atenitan, arate, 
farermat ], 69, 88, 453 

Mallinatha, 419 

Mandapala, story of, 151 

Mandapala & Sarngika, Story of, 289 

Mango-bird, 77, 78 

Mango-Cuckoo, 77 

Manu, 54, 84, 96, 161 

Marbled Teal [=atfaga], 457 

Maroon-backed Kite, 242 

Maroon Oriole, 72, 79 

Marshall, 285 

Marsh Harrier [=aTeq], 247 

Martins and Swallows, 98 ff. 

Masked Finfoot, 303 

Medhatithi, 54 

Merlin Falcoh [=EeAat, Feta J, 221, 332, 
235 

Michelson, 77 

Minivets [=aoret, AeA, Ala aaa J, 58 A 

Molecricket, %8 

Monal, 203, 271, 279 

Monier-Williams, 5, 9, 11, 12, 16, 23, 25, 29, 
36, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 
65, 67, 68, 69, 71, 88, 94, 96, 100, 104, 112, 
119, 120, 131, 135, 138, 144, 149, 150, 152, 
157, 169, 171, 174, 180, 181, 191, 193, 196, 
211, 213 

Monitor Lizards [=wtar], 41 

Montagu’s Harrier iApenn, firefiteare, 
Tae ], 247 

Moorhen [= °uT set 292, 293 

Mountain Quail [=fafads, firfeat], 282 

Mouse-bird [= ], 40 

Mud (or Potter) Wasp [= _agare J, 89 

Munal [="aeprge ], 257 


Munias [—afeat, gam, gferar, gfe, Tate J, 
89 ff. 


Mute Swan [=91Hga, AfetH], 423, 427, 
431 


Myna group [=gelfaT], 28, 29, 30 


N 


Nagananda, 201 

Nala & Damayanti, 432 

Nandimukha yantra (a pair of Surgical 
forceps), 449 


Narada, 5 

Neophron [=T4, eae 191 

Neophron Vulture [=91S H4gHe], 23, 
199 


Index 


Nepal Kalij Pheasants, 275 

Nepal Yellow-backed Sun-bird [=gavgey J, 
114 

Nerium Odorum, 35, 37 

Newton, 457 

Night Heron [=aaTe, HeUg, THTHIEs, 
writes, are], 405 

Nightjar [=aal fafear, ocr, ori, facrs, 
faferat, =, Et, AIA, APH, TAT], 
170 £. 

Nilakantha (a commentator), 101 

Niltava Flycatcher [=#teraen, atraear], 
53 

Noisy Common Owlet [=aafa], 124 

Noisy Kingfisher [=aerat faofeat], 157 

Non-Parasitic Cuckoos, 137 ff. 

Norman, H. C., 21 

Northern Bay Owl [Saran toys, fasta], 
178, 179 

Northern Bronzed Drongo [=@8teT 4st], 
63 

Northern Crested Goshawk [= qftaret, Garg, 
Fat, Berane, Trracst, ratafiss ], 238, 
241 

Northern Green Barbet & Lineated Barbet 
[= HeS, HET], 124 

Northern Indian Stone-Chat [= = aTeTfaRT, 
frat], 45 

Northern Long-billed Vulture [=arqa J, 191 

Nutcrackers [=Safaa arm, aTaT are], 11, 
20 

Nuthatches [=atdt, watfret, seater, 


weal, wT, Hay, farefleerd], 24 
oO 


Oily Starling [=faeird, afaat Far], 85 

Open-bill Stork [=qaqSom, UTS, sty, 
airs, dee, wqaioa, arpHAT ], 395, 396 

Orange-bellied Chloropsis [= TTA, TAT J. 
33 

Orioie [=Haaned, carats, aarafiers, 
aaraftters, saris, darattirs, AHA, 
ania, frsare, frites, fadteat, frit, 
frites, fres, fret, giana], 77, 
78, 79, 80 

Oriole, Red-breasted Paroquet, Hill Myna 
(=aaz YH], 76 

Orioles, 72 ff. 

Ortolan Buntings [=Wawigeu, arte, where 
qeA], 96 

Osprey [=%<%, , TH, ASAI, ASOT, 
155, 185 ff. 

Osprey Eagles, 199 
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Ostrich [=seexaf, 281 


Owl [=syH, Tes, WATCH], 176, 177 
Owlet escapes tien Gaye, SEt, Ways, 
ferret, fryer], 46, 176, 177 ff 


P 


Painted Partridge [ = faatar], 283 

Painted Sand Grouse [=famat], 265 

Painted Snipe [=ateat ater J, 307 ff. 

Painted Stork [=%SaqTRT, FTTH, FATT, 
395 

Palakapya, 18, 412 

Pale and Montagu’s Harriers [=fireftearz, 
gag], 247 

Pale Brown Swift [=a7e], 167 

Pallas’s Eagles [=# 1], 229 

Pallas’s Fishing Eagle [=afaaaa, 
arena, framrea, AeTscaTeT, AT, Scour 
195, 209, 213, 214, 229, 243, 244, 245 

Palm Swift [=arafafe, wat], 167 

Pandit, S. P., 136 

Panini, 205 

Paradise Flycatcher [=74, Was, GyATe, 
wadatatfay ], 14, 53, 55, 122 

Paranjape, V. G., 136 

Parasitic Guckoos [=araamy, Tse, TAT]. 
127 

Paiiah Kite, [=wafa, Need 

Parra Jacana [= =feefen, feeferm, fired J, 


358 

Parrot (or Paroquet), [=fafeere, fafr, 
fafa, fafe, ata, de, ase, 
TAGS, TAS, TT, YR, EM, fag], 
14, 23, 118, 140, 141, 142, 143 

Parrot-bills [=Uhrys, apron], 118 

Parrot-bills & Suthoras, 23 

Parrot-Crow [=faftara], 14 

Partridge [=fafa<], 157 

Patafijali, 430 

Peacock [=araans, trans, drat, ate, 
agaia, ACMA, ATL, UA, farts, 
waife, aver], 18, 49, 55, 119, 136, 158, 
206, 229, 270, 277, 293, 325 

Peacock, albino variety of {=a J, 
270 

Peacock, as vehicle of Kartikeya, 279 

Peacock & Hawk Cuckoo [=a4eqg ], 293 

Peacock, Magpie Robin & White Wagtail 
[=Aterave ], 17 

Peacock Pheasant [=Wassite=], 
274, 281 

Peafowl, 270 ff. 

Peafowls, Jungle fowls, Pheasants & Quails, 
268 ff. 


270, 
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Peahens, 59 

‘“‘Peckers” [=sge-aT J, 28 

Pelican [=%edl, wafag, rete, AeA, 
Ferret, wea J, 231, 370 ; 

Pennant, Thomas, 102 

Penzer, N. M., 22 

Peregrine [= jaa, gitar, text, afer ], 
210, 218, 220, 221, 222, 223, 226 

Persian Nightingale, 35 

Petusitri, 7, 157, 167, 174 

Petrels [=dbatats J, 379 

Pharaoh’s Chicken, 192 

Phasianus gallus, 138 

Pheasant [=WT, GaAs, FT], 139, 
203, 207, 273, 277 

Pheasant-tailed Jacana [=WeAASIX, Wa- 
feraftsa, erat], 304, 305° 

Pica, 14 

Piculet [=#rae ], 120 ‘ 

Pied Crested Cuckoo [="1a%, fadtna, aTet 
aram J, 127, 130, 131, 134, 135 

Pied Harrier [=WaaH Tas], 247 

Pied Kingfisher [=#ofen, aratat, #ifsarer, 
eam], 155, 219, 234 

Pied Myna[=Hoit, Tata, TATA, afers, 
fart, facatfer, pasll 85, 86, 87, 
193 

Pied Wheat-ear, 44 

‘Pig-bird’ [=9fafsrat ], 30 

Pigeon [=sudlea, Welad, seepage |, 
24, 27, 137, 203, 207, 226, 251, 260, 265 

Pigeons, 252 ff. 

Pigeons & Doves, 250 ff. 

Pink-footed Goose [=atga], 437 

Pink-headed Duck [= tasitts, atefac], 
449 

Pintail Duck [=ériges, fates, weqda, 
Wears, wHIa, dpa], 455 

Pin-tailed & Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons 
[=aley, ainda, alae, Teale], 254 

Pipistrelle, 21 

Pippit [=eferat, qfrat, waa; eatfear ], 49, 
107, 108, 127 


Pitta [=TaIs, y Few i 84 
Plain-coloured & Tickell’s Flower-peckers 
[="fear], 116 


Plaintive Cuckoo [="atas, fasta, weer, 
Ten, afi, afar], 130, 131 

Playful circling flight [=atetad ], 454 

Plovers, 357 ff. 

Pond-Heron (or Paddy-bird) [=aafte, 
TaeTH = ], 321, 402, 404, 405 

Pratincoles [=faxaat, fayfa, argfaat], 335 

Prince Ayogrha, Story of, 212 


Punjab Sirkeer Cuckoo [=a#1@gq7], 140 
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Purple Heron j[=*¢e, Aratt, Arerataz], 
390, 402, 406 

Purple Moorhen [=afan, a@iI4, HACE, 
AAT ATE], 295, 298, 368 

Purple Sun-bird [=siaa, Harqet, TAT, 
AGH ATT, AITET, WHAT J, 99, 114, 
115 


Q 


Quaii [= Teal, Tae, waa, AIH, Adh<, 
, THA, WHedh], 58, 109, 226, 285, 

289 | 

Quail and the Crow, Story of, 289 

Quail-fighting, as a royal sport, 289 

Quail-like Sparrow [=Traafaat, areataar J, 
110 

Quails or Bustard-Quails, 284 ff. 

“Qushq-ul-dagh” (Jehangir’s name for coot), 
300 


R 


Racket-tailed Drongo [=4 717 ], 23, 62 

Radcliff, Col. D., 72 

Raddy, R. B., 136 

Ragozin, Z. A., 169 

Rails and Crakes [=arq-aaafeat },.292 

Rails, Crakes, Moorhens, Watercocks and 
Coot, 292 ff. 

Raja Rudradeva (of Kumaon), 217 

Rajwade, V. K., 73 

Rama, as punisher of Jayanta, 3 

Ramacandra (a commentator), 54, 89 

Rasanidhi (a Hindi Poet), 123 

Raven [= , BATH, BHA, HOT- 
WHAT, SHH, AT, ATATH, AAT, TSA J, 
2, 3, 4, 53.6; 7, 11, 20 

Ravens, 1 ff. 

Razorbill [=Tafaa, Wet], 351 

Reed Warbler [=feanfest, qrafeat, PTAA, 
Mcaem ], 69 

Reed Weavei-bid [=3<4em, WeaaT], 69 

Reeve, 368 

Red-billed & Yellow-billed Blue Magpies 
[=araen,, FrRe], 12, 14 

Red-billed & Yellow-billed Ghough, 10 

Red-billed & Yellow-billed Magpies [=qui- 
Re J, 20 

Red-billed Blue Magpies [= qn J, 12, 
14 

Red-billed Chough [=WeqveaTett], 6, 
10, 11 


Index 


Red-billed Liothrix [=?aa, aafrst, afe- 
aqem ], 32 

Red-breasted Flycatchers, [=aeal, afeat ], 
68 

Red-breasted Paroquet (=traaxry J, 76, 
140, 144 

Red-crested Pochard [=t4t4>4, Ta, 
areata, aefat], 457 

Red Flying Squirrel [=#eeft ], 25 

Red Goose [=aega ], 412 

Red Hawk, 219 

Red-headed Bull Finch [=aefaw ], 94 

Red-headed Buntings [=aagat ], 95, 96 

Red-headed Laughing Thrush [=#h44s%, 
HHarera ], 29 

Red-headed Trogon [=aie, wars |, 164 

Red Jungle Fowl [= pare, atHage J, 
139, 273 

Red-Legged Crow, 10 

Red Munia [=aearat, aefrat, ares, FATR- 
antag, ta, ter Hafrs, Aor Aes], 50, 
53, 54, 69, 90, 91, 93 

Redshank [=aer, Fat J, 368 

Red-spotted Blue-throat [=reravs frat, 
arermvst fret, vara ], 45, 49 

Red Spur-fowl [=HHee ], 281 

Red Starling, [=afer ], 86 

Red Start, 44, 49, 107 

Red Turtle Dove [=a#erpqia, = fearaa, 
aMTENT, TST, LAT, Fanvsne |, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 450 

Red-vented Bulbul [=#afat, gorgs, 
maces, TH, Fa, hotas ], 34, 36, 37, 57 

Red-wattled Lapwing [= Tare, fefezu, 
Fareat ], 81, 85, 357, 360 

Red-whisked Bulbul [=7aeq, gerade |, 
34, 36, 37, 39 

Red-winged Crested Cuckoo [=fafa< J, 130, 
135, 136 

Regan, T., 173 

Ridgway, 347 

Ring Dove [= artes: qaTHae, 
waa, atten, Heres, gare |, 
256, 257, 258, 261 

Ring-tailed Sea-eagle [=%%, @IATS FF, 
fraaas, WER, Aa, TST, AT 
HT], 213 

Robins, 45 

Rock & Jungle Bush Quails 
adifes |, 286 

Rock Bush Quail [= aie J, 287 

Rock Thrushes, 44 

Roller [="arg, ], 16, 20, 146, 147, 157, 


Rollers & Jays [="arg ], 146 


[=adk, 


158 
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Rook [=7ara, Teas, Fratirasqare J, 2, 


3,4, 5,6, 20 

Rose-coloured Dove [=ardt 4H], 259 

Rose & other Finches having red on the head 
[=zaaite J, 94 

Rose Finch [ =<aaait afte], 50, 94 

Rose-ringed Paroquet [=otgrtl, FESTA], 
141, 143, 144 

Rosy Minivets [=aorl, aeeit, ata art 
art J, 59 

Rosy Pastor [=agatfea, qattafeat J, 86 

Ruby-cheek, 113 

Ruby-throat [= <aqdHvs ], 48 

Ruddy Sheldrake, [=3T4%, 4%, Wars, 
warg, gatas], 450 

Ruff [=Tatet ], 368 

Rufous-fronted Wren Warbler [=*el-4g], 
69 

Rufous-necked and Slaty-headed Scimitar 
Babbler [=HeaTg ], 28 

Rufous-necked Hornbill [=ater tora], 159, 
160 

Rufous-necked Laughing Thrushes [= &- 
age, BAI, aaHTe], 28 

Rufous Piculet [=#raH ], 120 

Rufous Short-toed Lark [= waz, waa, 
Tae, aaa, aha, afore, ats, TAHT, 
ardta J, 109 

Rufous-throated Partridge [=faset], 282 

Rufous Turtle Dove [=aTetTsH ], 257 


S 


Saker [=4X4, ACG, AGT, WH], 221, 228 

Salim Ali, 17, 62, 72, 74, 85, 86, 111, 124, 
134, 144, 148, 156, 180, 234, 259, 316, 
332, 346, 348, 391, 392, 411 

Sand-Grouse [=H4e, WeReHe, AedlaT], 
265 ff. 

Sand Martin [=<sTete ], 98, 99 

Sandpipers [=WACE|], 367, 368 

Sarus (Indian Crane) [= duet AeqT, 
(aeat) arer], 227, 315, 319, 32i 

Sarus, as a pet bird of Royalty, 324 

Sarvajfianarayana (a commentator), 54, 89 

Sayana, 15, 18, 58, 59, 65, 73, 76, 85, 104, 
142, 144, 150, 157, 169, 183, 190, 195, 200, 
213, ‘214, 225, 321, 418, 456 

Scapteriscus (genus), 38 

Scarlet & Rose Finches [=aafre, aay, 
araet ], 93 

Scarlet Minivet [=fargfarga ], 59 

Scavengers of the Waters, 338 

Scavenging Vulture [=wT4 ], 246 

Science of augury, 9, 38 
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Scimitar Babbler [=7frguss J, 49 

Scissorbill [= Jafar, wae], 351 

Scops Owl [= wrarmtys J, 178 

“Scrapers” [—faft<-ait], 27° 

Screech Owl [="afa], 124, 173 

Sea-Eagle [=armeit], 185, 186, 198, 200, 
201, 207 

Seesee Partridge [= 37a], 282 

Serpent-& Sea-Eagles [= Terre ], 207 

Serpent Eagle [=atata ], 207, 212, 226 

Seton Gordon, 74 

Seven Brothers, 30 

“Seven Eagles’, 200 

Seven Giil-friends, 58 

Seven Sisters, 30, 31, 59 

Seven Sisters/Brothers, 60 

Shaheen [=¥4H], 210, 218 

Shaheen Falcon [=§€t, WT4a, area, erat], 
199, 220, 222, 223, 226 

a“ [areas wafas, FAT LAAT, Ho- 

, efter, waar, warat wafer], 46, 

ha, 48, 50, 51, 93, 94 

Shastri, Harprasad, 231 

Sheldrake [=3T49%, WaT, THe Fala], 
450, 451 

Sheldrake & Ruddy Sheldrake [= ?T@], 
450 

Shikra [=3}orm, arat, fareret], 220, 236, 
237, 238 

Shikra Hawk [=aeaTy, faatat], 220, 221 

Short-billed Minivet [= 1,59 

Short-eared Owl [=atHem ], 179 

Short-toed Eagle [=anmeit, ad4x, agi, 
agife, aiare], 211 

Short-toed Lark, [=aeaT], 35 

Shoveller [=aars, arada, dfrarea], 456, 
457 

Shrike [=Weus J, 57 

Siberian Jay, 15 

Sibia [=sitaz], 50 

Silver-eared Mesia, 32 

Singing Bush-Lark [=afia, afiafra, 
afra, avorfia, aHee, aca], 108, 

110 

Singing Hawk, 226 

Sirkeer, 137, 140 

Sirkeer Cuckoos [=SieiT aT], 140 

Sita, 3 

Siva, in the form of a roller, 16 

Skimmer [=arfa, arf, saeenea, 94, werfa, 
mente, were, faeet J, 352, 353, 450 

Skimmer or Scissorbill, 351 ff. 

Skuas [=waReTe], 337 

Skully’s Wood Owl [= ate], 180 

Skylark [=#a, Fae, WaT, Area eatrerrferaT, 
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WRIT, AEH, saPTaTfraT ], 50, 99, 108, 
109, 110, 155 

Slaty-headed Paroquet [=Taa>qy ], 143, 
144 

Slender-billed Gull, 339 

Smaller Egret [=aurat J, 403 

Smaller Hawk [=@ea, fara], 237 

Smaller Parrot [=<q], 143 

Smaller Sparrow Hawks & Shikras [=§fe- 
Fer J, 236 

Smaller Spotted Eagle [==fsarax, sftaax, 
sitareas J, 209 

Smallest Pariah Kite [=aafeat] (a bird 
of augury), 246 

Small Green-billed Malkoha [=aTaaarat ], 
140 

Small Minivets [=aordl, age, araaracit 
ara], 59 

Small Parrot [=#1t, Egat], 143 

Small Tern or Ternlet [=Hxfeat ], 348 

Smew [=STHqQvem FIWSa, Wi BeVsT], 
458, 459 

Smew & Goosanders [=sTequst, wa 
ares |, 459 

Smythies, 42, 68, 88, 102, 108, 120, 129, 165, 
178, 181, 209, 233, 273, 288, 332, 391, 406 

Snake-bird [="eq], 371, 372 

Snipe [=1aTalaT, Fel, TERT], 366 

Snow-Cock [=H], 139, 203, 207, 284 

Snow Partridge (=aftsaa, daha, aare- 
fafax, axfafee], 284 

Snow Pigeon [=a Uetaa ], 256 

Snowy Owl [= cTataa], 179, 183 

Solitary Wasp [= Terre J, 89 

Somadatta, Story of Prince, 189 

Song-Finches, 142 

Song-Sparrow [="afag, amafry], 94, 
111, 167 

Sooty Gull, 339 

Southern & Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawks 
[aaet], 239 

Southern Bersa Hawk [ =Wedar], 241 

Southern Besra Sparrow Hawks (Male) 
[=afa, 239 

Southern Besra Sparrow-Hawks (Female) 
[=asdau, aera, Ta], 239 

Sparrow [=saH, wraHaes, Fes], 40, 45, 
61, 92, 93 

Sparrow Hawk [=afagat, a1, aat], 
199, 220, 236 

Speckled Piculet [=#raH J, 120 

Spoonbill [=afaat], 380 

Spot-bill or Grey Duck [= TT, qa, 


aoe ga], 454 
Spotted Deer [=€aTeT], 11 
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Spotted Dove [=fautra, faaadia, faa- 
qaradia J, 257, 258, 261, 263 

Spotted Munia(=aeqe, deaarfret, gear, 
Tres, TAT, Tee, afraT], 85, 89 

Spotted Owlet [= sarfarat, aie, 

farret farferst, fateterj, 177, 178 182 

eee Stare [=aetlat, fer, Tat, 
geitat, Jet, west], 82, 83 

Spur-winged Plover (=feefer], 357 

Sriharga, 82, 93, 201 

Starling [=aeefrat, fast, afar Far], 
29, 85, 87 

Starlings and Mynas [=deqe%, aerarfaar, 

 qerarat, ares, qresor, atfear], 84 ff. 

Steppe Eagle 73, 208 

Stevens, Herbert, 132 

Stints, 367 

Stone Chat, 44, 45 

Stone Plover [=HxaTas, HUH, HITT, 
arifax, ofa, wefan, aefafe, separ], 
39, 129, 332 

Stork [=yeTeIRH ], 95, 136, 389 ff. 

Stork-billed bird [=-fafadtfa], 157 ' 

Stork, Heron or White Ibis [= qa ], 95, 136 

Streaked Fantail-Warbler [=aTra #t Haat, 
quatest, qrResTe J, 69 

Striated Swallow [= J, 99 

Stuart Baker, 61, 63, 119, 120, 123, 131, 179, 
182, 209, 226, 242, 245, 254, 257, 260, 263, 
274, 281, 288, 299, 307, 309, 316, 320, 321, 
325, 327, 337, 351, 406, 408, 409, 411, 414, 
424, 450, 454, 460 


Silapani, 89 

Sultan Tit [=eaurae, eri, vauifare |, 22 

Sun-bird [= , Farrger], 31, 114, 
116, 156 ; 


SureSvaracarya, 210, 225 
Susruta, 92, 124, 132, 144, 167, 
274, 284, 285, 292, 330, 449 
Suthora [=WHqus, Wratfe, WHA, WHAT J, 
23 

Svetaketu Aruneya 56 

Swallow [= Hem, 3em, act, afer, afeecil, 
fafexet, gore, aresta ], 92. 99, 100, 101, 
165, 167, 168 

Swallow & Swift [—ae, Wale], 165, 167 

Swallow Shrikes [=aTvaeH J, 61 

Swamp Partridge [=aefafate], 284 

Swan [=o1Hed, Ales, UeT], 95, 136, 
184, 203, 422 ff. 

Swans, Geese & Ducks [=8@ ], 95 

Swans, Geese, Ducks & Mergansers [=#a- 
@a, PIWeq |, 422 ff. 

Swift [=aardta, een, oa, afecett, Fafeesit, 
sifa, gaat, gafers, frosts, arxarst ], 92, 99, 


170, 259, 
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100, 165 ff. 
Swift, as a bird of augury, 166 
Someplipn 216 


T 


Tailor-bird [=zew, gfert, fet, dears], 
68, 69 

Talking Myna (or Grackle) [= Weqatfeat J, 
81 

Tawny Eagle [= , TTT), 73, 
206, 209, 213, 230, 231 

Tawny Fish-Owl, 175 

Ten [=3eatit Ht, HT], 338, 341, 
342, 345 ff. 

Thieving Crow [="Wiftar], 2 

Thrush [= Heatg® ], 29, 44, 141 

Tibetan Tern, 347 

Tickell’s Flower-peckers [==afe#t ], 116 

“Timid like a Crow” [=aTRrgt], 9 

Tit [—eraeafe, gen aeafer], 21, 22 

Tragopan [=9SaHa, THz, HC], 156, 279, 
280 

Tragopans, Blood Pheasants & Partridges, 
279 €f. 

Tree-creeper [= fagraes, qT J, 40, 41 

Tree-Pie [=wotaet, Has, Fepfaar, 
area, Hwee, AT], 12, 13, 20, 41, 
231, 260 

Tree-Pipit [=wael, Fad, afer, sferar, 
eplfest j, 107 

Tree-Sparrow [=afre, arate, aqaese |, 
92 


Trogon [=*te, ateqeit, mMETs J, 164 
Tropic-bird [wagers ], 377 
Tufted Pochard [=atefaat #2, 
afer ], 458 
Turdus Macrourus (Shama), 47 
Turkey-CGock, 139 
Turtle Doves, 263 
Twilight Nightjar 


arary J, 171 


200, 


Aah, 


[=se, ort, faforat, 


U 


Uddalaka Aruni, 56 
Ujjvaladatta, 159 
Urocissa, 14 
Uvvatacarya. 40 


Vaidya, C. V., 228 
Vaidya, K. M., 139 
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Valmiki, 197, 316 

Varahamihira, 2, 6, 12, 13, 98, 106, 150, 260, 
421 

Vasantaraja, 2,6, 8, 12, 13, 31, 45, 
53, 85, 89, 102, 103, 106, 144, 177, 

Velvet-fronted Nuthatch [=*-aett J, 

Very Small Heron [=tarq4g ], 405 

Violet Cuckoo, 130, 131 

Vulture [=7es, Tet, THA, Wa], 189, 191, 
198, 199, 200, 202, 207, 209, 214, 228 

Vultures and Lammergeyer, 188 ff. 


48, 49, 
18? 
25, 26 


W 


Wagtail [=aTe4, Aware, GSaae, GSA], 
18, 45, 52, 102, 127, 135 
Wagtails and Pipits, 102 ff. 


Wall-Creeper [=atat, faacaes, es 
40 


Warbler [=aefmat, feat, vaifrat, gfe J, 
- 56, 68, 69, 89, 92 

Water-birds in general [="7aq ], 299 

Water-Crane [ =asqetee |, 43 

Water-Cock [= ant, AARTHE, ATHAIFA, 
oifeera, afses ], 138, 139, 269, 301, 358, 
367 

Water-Pipit [=aaet, Tau, sferat, aferat, 
earfeat ], 107 

Water Quail (or Snipe) [= #raTer, BT J, 
308 

Waxwing, 97 

Weaver-bird [ = safanr, malas, ares, Hifers, 
aris, ward, wet, tae atom, 
qaras watery, faqs wea, fafira, 
aera, qarpa], 88, 89, 94, 96 

Weaver-birds & Munias, 88 ff. 

Web-footed Water-bird (or Goose or Duck) 

[=sTerTe ], 299 

Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons [=ate4, 
HHA, HHA, TH, Tae, seta] , 254 

Western Himalayan Barred Owlet [ =@sT 


pied) 


ssa], 178 
Western Horned Pheasant [= force, 


Tats], 280 

Western Palm Swift [=<atede, aeaeal, 
168 

Whimbrel (or Titterel) [ =fefte] , 366 

Whiskered Bulbuls [= Satada], 36, 37 

Whiskered Tern [= , FR, 
gentata] , 94, 157, 349 

Whistler 8, 13, 32, 40, 44, 53, 66, 78, 84, 91, 
123, 134, 137, 156, 165, 168, 169, 190, 
194, 195, 232, 234, 310, 346, 353, 400, 404 

“Whistling Schoolboy”, 52 

Whistling Teal [="etfa, weet], 353, 450 
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Whistling Thrush [=#taq], 49, 50 

White, Gilbert, 102, 171 

White & Black Storks with red bills [=<4qq1e- 
qs], 389 

White-backed Vulture [= farfasat wer, farfa- 
afer, sired, fect], 188, 190, 191 

White-bellied Drongo[=art qT], 38, 
63 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle [=3c#T, =TgTaT, 
TRS, TATA, ATA, TM J, 187, 200, 207, 
2125 213 

White-breasted Kingfisher [=farfretfa, ag, 
aeeated J, 156, 157 

White-breasted Waterhen [=aTee J, 124, 
293 

White-browed Fantail Flycatcher [=faar ], 
54 

White-cheeked Bulbul [=aear ], 
Bs ey 

White-cheeked, White-eared, Black-crested 
Yellow Bulbul [=aaT], 37 

White-crested Kalij Pheasant [=®eqx, 

_ aiferst, HAT, FarrwRaRe ], 275 

White-crested Laughing Thrushes [=%ea- 
area, Ufaearel ], 28, 29 

White-eared Bulbul, 34, 37 

White-eye [=aefpat, fast, aaat, TET], 
92, 112, 113 

White-eyed Pochard [=afeearet ], 428, 458 

White-faced Wagtail [=aq>s17], 106 

White Flycatcher [=astq# ], 55 

White-fronted Goose [=Heaga ], 437 

White House-Crow [=8aaaTH, WatHTs ], 
8 

White Ibis (or Water-Crow) [= Wa#Tm, 
eee, a, wales, weet, waar, 
wadas] , 9, 353, 381, 383, 386, 387, 432 

White Ibis Parties [=qpxHe: ], 387 

White-naped Pigmy Falcon [=¥eat, afte, 
afte, aftztie |, 234 

White-necked and Black-necked Storks 
[=farfrans, <aqaT= ], 389, 390 

White or Screech Owl [=ata, TAH], 
173, 176 

White Paradise Flycatcher [=a9[7# ], 122 

White Scavenger Vulture [=araira, as3- 

, ATH, WHTK, WHT, THAT, TA |, 

188, 191, 192, 193, 194 

White Stork [=aaust, Utes ], 389 

White-tailed Bush Chat [=aefagat], 45 

White-tailed Sea-eagle [= TaN, aug, 
aa ], 212, 213, 214, 215 

White-throated Fantail Flycatcher [=farg- 


tan], 54 
White-throated Laughing Thrushes, 29 
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White-throated Munia [=rest ], 45 
White-throated & White-backed Munias 
[=aefaat, fafest, facta, fafest, fafa, 


qteet ], 89, 90 

White Wagtail [=aG0a, aaaqa, aifea, 
gem }. 45, 49, 86, 102, 103, 104, 106, 107 

White-winged Wood Duck [=24g4, 
waareteat J, 449 

Whooper [=aTdtIte ], 423, 426, 427, 432 

Wigeon [=ftaraa, firatert ]. 454, 455 

Wild birds from damp areas [=#=38e ], 
289 

Wild Cock [=%aTHRFEE |. 138 

Wild Duck [= Teed, Arce, atetas, 
arafax, dlaqys area, arecareed, 
aaeara, ferret] , 453 

Wilson, 30, 52, 57, 96, 196, 223 

‘Windhover’ [=<yFT]. 233 


beings Swallow [= wrt, qortrr, farfa- 
eat, ferfarrsar, fardtett] , 49, 55, 99, 100, 
Dl 


Woodcock [= aefafax, , faadtaz, 
fengage, fenfatax], 367 

Wood-Owl [=HFatee ], 180 

Woodpecker [=aTaTe, F<, ITH, BTSS- 
Hee, Hse, THT, aac, FAHeg, 
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qaRCEH, WEA, MATa], 26, 27, 40, 41, 
54, 119,-120, 122 

Weod Pigeon [=eaHuTetad ], 256 

Wordsworth, 33 : 


Wrens [=fage], 40. 42 


Y 
Yaska, 73 
Yellow-billed Blue Magpies [=quite, 
ateeat], 12, 14 


Yellow-cheeked Tit [=efeaerfar, aeat |, 
22 


Yellow-eyed Hawk [= THAT, WWearet 
waa |, 218 

Yellow-headed Wagtail [=a@tfera ], 
76, 105 

Yellow-headed — Weaver-bird — [=aqve 
watae |, 50 

Yellow-legged Herring Gull [=Hxrreter J, 
340 

Yellow Wagtail [=a@wde, duties, a, 
TAA, Tia, Weta, Weta, Tits, 
wits, aya, aWeftat], 40, 76, 103, 
104, 105 

Yellow-wattled Lapwing [=neraTT, feefefar, 

qaqe, Farrar], 85, 357, 360 
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of Mrs. E. Linke (1997) and Prof. Dr. André Couture (1998). The present 
revision includes the Pali [P] and Prakrit [Pkt] names as well as those Sanskrit 
[Skt] terms mentioned by K. N. Dave. In addition to the English names used by 
Dave, which are usually the same as those found in the well-known guides of 
Salim Ali (other colloquial names are placed in parentheses), we thought it 
useful to include those changes in nomenclature which appear in the 
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taxonomy of the birds of the world published by Sibley and Monroe (1990). To 
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a anga-hetuka (P), Phaenicophaeus tristis, 
[Large] Green-billed Malkoha, Malkoha 
triste; “the two Sirkeer Cuckoos, the 


agni-kantha, Miraira .jayanted pe Punjab Sirkeer and the Bengal Sirkeer 
cantillans], Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Cuckoo” (ref. unclear, the only known 
Java, 110 ‘ 


Sirkeer is : Phaenicophaeus leschenaultil, 
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Sirkeer Cuckoo 
Malcoha sirkir), 140 

angaraka, Dicrurus adsimilis [D. macro- 
cercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 
King-crow), Drongo brillant, 40, 63 

angdara-cidaka, Pycnonotus atriceps, Black- 
headed Bulbul; Bulbul cap-négre; 
Pycnonotus melanicterus, Black-crested 
Bulbul, Bulbul 4 téte noire, 34, 39 

adila (or *adilla) (Pkt), small bats, cf. Skt 
alila 1 

atytGha, Cuculus varius [Hierococcyx 
Varius], Common Hawk Cuckoo (or 
Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 132, 140, 
293; Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 293 

anala, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] Kestrel, 
Faucon crécerelle, 233 

andha-kaka, Ardeola grayii, Paddy Bird or 
Pond Heron [Indian Pond Heron], Crabier 
de Gray, 404-405 

anna-diisaka, used for gregarious and crop- 
damaging Fringillidae of the subfamily 
Emberezinae, esp. Emberiza melano- 
cephala, Black-headed Bunting, Bruant 
mélanocéphale; Emberiza bruniceps, Red- 
headed Bunting, Bruant a téte rousse, 95- 
96, 141 

anyabhrta-paksa-kaka, any of the Corvidae, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille) 
“black-plumaged like the Koel” (anya- 
bhrta, cf. parabhrt), 6 

anya-vapa, parasitic Cuckoos (family Cucu- 
lidae), in contrast to non-parasitic Mal- 
kohas and Coucals, 127-128 

aparajita, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

apandura-kapota, Streptopelia decoacto, 
(Indian) Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared D.], 
Tourterelle turque, 257, 258 

amrta-vaka, female of the Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 225, 
226; called “ Singing Hawk” or “ Chanting 
Falcon ”, 226. 

ambaka-maddari (P), any of the Coryidae, 
tribe Oriolini, genus Oriolus, esp. Oriolus 
oriolus, Golden Oriole [Eurasian Golden 
Oriole], Loriot d'Europe; Oriolus 
xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole [Black- 
hooded Oriole], Loriot 4 capuchon noir, 77, 
78. 

ambaka-pilika, ambaka-pilika, ambaki- 
pilika (Pkt), 77, 78 

ambu-kukkutika, ambu-kukkuti, the smallest 
of the Rails or Crakes (Fr. Rales), 292 


[Sirkeer Malkoha], 
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aranya-kaka, Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; Corvus macrorhynchos, 
Jungle Crow [Large-billed Crow], 
Corneille a gros bec, 6, 7 

aranya-cataka, may refer to certain 
Alaudidae such as: Eremopterix grisea, 
Ashy-crowned Finch Lark [Ashy-crowned 
Sparrow Lark], Moinelette croisée; 
Ammomanes phoenicurus, Rufous-tailed 
Finch Lark [Rufous-tailed Lark], Ammo- 
mane a queue rouge, 110-111 

arista-kanka, Haliastur indus, Brahminy 
Kite, Milan sacré, 243 

aruna, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 
196 

aruna-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, 
Red Turtle Dove [Red Collared Dove], 
Tourterelle a téte grise, 257, 259, 260 

aruna-kraufica, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
Flamingo [Greater Flamingo], Flamant 
rose, 413 

arjuna, “may refer to an albino form of the 

’ white Peacock imported from China,” 55, 
270 

arjunaka, Terpsiphone paradisi, [Asian] 
Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de paradis, 
55, 56, 122 

alaja, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 188, 
194, 195; regarded as the king of Eagles, 
200, 201 

aliklava, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas’s 
Sea Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], Pygargue 
de Pallas, 214 

alila, Apus affinis, House Swift, Martinet des 
maisons, 166, 167 

aluna(-hamsa) (Asoka Pkt), Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-Duck], Dendrocygne fauve, 450 

alpa-kapinjala, two small Quails : Perdicula 
asiatica, Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicule 
rousse-gorge; Perdicula argoondah, Rock 
Bush Quail, Perdicule argoondah, 286 

avabhafjana, Anastomus oscitans, Openbill 
Stork [Asian Openbill], Bec-ouvert indien, 
396 

aSvaka, small birds having a certain 
similarity of habits with a frisky little colt : 
Bushchats (Fr. Tariers), Wheatears and 
Chats (Fr. Traquets), the Indian Robin (Fr. 
Pseudotraquet indien, the [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin (Fr. Shama dayal), also the 
White Wagtail (Fr. Bergeronnctte grise), 
44,45, 47 

asvaka-cataka, 45, idem 
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a§vaka Srivada, Copsychus saularis, [Orien- 
tal] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 50 
asvakhya(ka), cf. asakkhaya (P), and aSvaka 


a 


akaSa-yogini, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] 
Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 233 

aghata, refers to all Woodpeckers (Fr. Pics), 
119 

aja, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 195 

aja-grdhra, idem, 188 

ataka-cataka, Buntings (Fr. Bruants), 93, 96 

ata, ata (P), Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 
Ibis noir, 380, 384 

ati, atr, idem, 351, 353, 381, 382, 383, 386 

adi (Pkt), idem, 384 

atayin, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black 
K.], Milan noir, 245 

ati, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 

atma-ghosa, a variety of Corvidae, genus 
Corvus, 3 n. 4 ’ 

ara, ara-mukhi, Limosa limosa, Black-tailed 
Godwit, Barge 4 queue noire, 366 

ari, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux 4 collier, 353 

asakkhaya (or *fsakkha) (Pkt), cf. aSvaka, 
asvakhya 

asura-kakola, Corvus corax, 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5, 6, 11 


[Common] 


indrabha, Lophophorus impejanus, Impeyan 
Pheasant [Himalayan Monal], Lophophore 
resplendissant, 277, 278 

illala, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
100 


u 


ukkusa (P), 214, ct. maha ukkusa 

utkro§a, may refer to several noisy Fish or 
Sea Eagles (Fr. Pygargues) : Haliaeetus 
leucoryphus, ‘Pallas’s Sea Eagle [P. Fish 
Eagle], Pygargue de Pallas; Ichthyophaga 
ichthyaetus, Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 
{G. Fish Eagle], Pygargue 4 téte grise, 
185ff., 213ff., 342; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
187, 213; also Laridae, Larini (Gulls / 
Goélands, Mouette) and Sternini (Tern / 
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Sterne) tribes,and Numenius arquata, 
{Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré, 185, 
341-342, cf. kurara 

utkroSa-kurara, any of the Laridae, Larini 
and Sternini tribes (Gull, Tern / Goéland, 
Mouette, Sterne); also Fishing [Fish] and 
Sea Eagles (Fr. Pygargues), 342 

utkrosi kurari, any of the Laridae, Sternini 
tribe (Tern / Sterne) ; also Numenius 
arquata, [Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré 
(Curlew), 341, 342; cf. kurarv. 

utpatya-pakala, Hirundo rustica, Common 
Swallow [Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique; 
Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, 
Hirondelle 4 longs brins; Delichon urbica, 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenétre [now 
subdivided into : Delichon urbica, Northern 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenétre ; 
Delichon dasypus, Asian House Martin, 
Hirondelle de Bonaparte; Delichon 
nipalensis, Nepal House Martin, Hiron- ' 
delle du Népal], 100 

utpada-sayana, Vanellus indicus, Red- 
wattled Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 360. 

uddipaka, may refer to: Aquila rapax, 
Tawny Eagle, Aigle ravisseur, 208 

uddipaka-grdhra, Sarcogyps calvus, Black 
(or King) Vulture [Red-headed V.], 
Vautour royal, 188 

upacakra, Ammoperdix griseogularis, See- 
see Partridge, Perdrix si-si, 282; Tadorna 
ferruginea, Ruddy Sheldrake [Ruddy 
Shelduck], Tadorne casarca, 450; or 
Shelducks (Fr. Tadornes) in general, 450 

uma, Monticola solitarius, Blue Rock 
Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 48 

uragaSana, a mythical epithet evoking either 
the Heliaeetus leucogaster, White-bellied 
Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, or any bird of 
the Accipitridae family, genus Spilornis 
(Serpent Eagle / Serpentaire), 207 

ultika, any of the large typical Strigidae (Owl 
/ Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177 

ulika-cet?, any of the small typical Strigidae 
(Owlet / Chevéchette, Chevéche), 176 

ustra-ratha, Struthio camelus, Ostrich, 
Autruche d’ Afrique (imported bird), 281 


u 


drdhva-kamoliika, any of the Strigidae, 
genus Otus (Scops Owl / Petit-duc), 178 


e 
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eka-putraka; Hemiprocne longipennis 
{Hemiprocne coronata], Crested Swift 
[Crested Treeswift], Hémiprocné longi- 
penne, 168 ; 

ekanga-varaka, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159 


k 


kakara, Pterocles exustus, Indian Sandgrouse 
[Chestnut-bellied Sandgrouse], Ganga a 
yentre brun, 265 

kakufjala, 137, ct. cataka 

kakubha, Tetraogallus himalayensis, 
Himalayan Snowcock, Tétraogalle de 
I’ Himalaya, 139, 284 

kakubhakara, idem, 139 y 

kanka, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas’s Sea 
Eagle [P. Fish Eagle, Pygargue de Pallas, 
195, 213, 214, 229, 243; Ardea cinerea, 
Grey Heron, Héron cendré, 219, 224, 400, 
‘401, 402;-Haliastur indus, Brahminy Kite, 
Milan sacré, 242, 243, 245 

kankeru, Ardea purpurea, Purple Heron, 
Héron pourpré, 402 

kacchela, varieties of wild Quails (Fr. 
Cailles), or more likely, of Bustard Quails 
[Buttonquails] (Fr. Turnix), 289 

katapri ulika, Tyto capensis, Grass Owl, 
Effraie du cap, 174 

katuka, may refer to the Vanellus gregarius, 

Sociable Lapwing, Vanneau sociable, 360- 

361 ; 

katu-kvana, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien; Vanellus 
malabaricus, Yellow-wattled Lapwing, 
Vanneau du Malabar; or still Vanellus 
spinosus [duvaucelii], Spur-winged Plover 
(Lapwing) [River Lapwing], Vanneau a 
éperons, 360 

kathaku, katharu, Upupa epox, [Common] 
Hoopoe, Huppe fasciée, 162 

kana-bhaksaka, 96, cf. anna-disaka 

kanatina, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

kantha-nidaka, Falco tinnunculus, [Com- 
mon] Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 233, 234 

kantha-pala, kantha-vala, Podiceps cristatus, 
Great Crested Grebe, Grébe huppé, 369, 
462 . 

kanthagni, Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 110 

kandola, Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, 
Cochevis huppé, 111 

kandira (Pkt), Leptoptilos javanicus, Lesser 
Adjutant Stork, Marabout chevelu, 395 
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kandagalaka, Sitta castanea, Chestnut- 
bellied Nuthatch, Sitelle 4 ventre marron 
(and subspecies), 26, 27; other varieties of 
Sittidae (Nuthatch / Sitelle), 26, 27 

kandalaka, Sitta castanea, Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sitelle 4 ventre marron (and 
subspecies), 26 

kandali, various Sittidae (Nuthatch / Sitelle), 
24ff.; Sitta castanea, Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sitelle 4 ventre marron (and 
subspecies), 25ff.; Sitta frontalis, Velvet- 
fronted Nuthatch, Sitelle veloutée, 25, 26 

kapardika, Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pécheur pie; or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pécheur tacheté, which 1s the 
related species found above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155, 219, 234 

kapifijala, Francolinus pondicerianus, Grey 
Partridge,’ Francolin gris, 58, 93, 283; 
Cuculus varius, Common Hawk Cuckoo, 
Coucou shikra, 93, 131; Nyctyornis 
athertoni, Blue-bearded Bee-eater, Guépier 

“A barbe bleue, 148; Lerwa lerwa, Snow 
Partridge, Lerva des neiges, 284 

kapinjali, female of the Francolinus pondi- 
cerianus, Grey Partridge, Francolin gris, 58 

kapeksuka, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir, 49 

kapota, any of the Columbidae (Pigeon, 
Dove / Pigeon, Tourterelle), 24, 27, 250ff., 
257ff. 

kapotaki, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 45 

kapotika, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / 
Sitelle), 24, 27 

kapoti, idem, 24 

kamanacchada-kanka, Haliastur 
Brah-many Kite, Milan sacré, 243 

kambvatayin, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 244 

karaka, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / Si- 
telle), 24ff. 

karata, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, Corbeau), 
13 

karavika (P), Copsychus malabaricus, 
[White-rumped] Shama, Shama a croupion 
blanc; Copsychus  saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47, 52 

karayika, any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvinae, genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / 
Témia), 12, 13 

karala-phala baka, Ephippiorhynchus asia- 
ticus, Black-necked Stork, Jabiru d'Asie, 
392 


indus, 
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karkata, karkataka, Pelargopsis capensis, 

' (Brown-headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, 
Martin-chasseur gurial, 156 

karkaraksa, karkaranga, Motacilla alba, Pied 
Wagtail [White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 
106 

karkari, any of the Picidae (Woodpecker / 
Pic), 122 

karkaretu, Pelargopsis capensis, (Brown- 
headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, Martin- 
chasseur gurial, 156; Grus_ virgo, 
Demoiselle Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 
313, 320, 321 

karnayala vafijula, Podiceps nigricollis, 
Black-necked Grebe (or Eared G.), Grébe a 
cou noir, 462 

karnikara, Pycnonotus jocosus, Red- 
whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphée, 35, 37 

kamiyaka, cf. rala 

karburanga, may refer to the Dinopium 
benghalense, Golden-backed (three-toed) 
Woodpecker [Common Flameback], Pic du 
Bengale, 120 

kala-kantha, any of the Cuculidae with 
sonorous call: Cuculus canorus, Common 
(European) Cuckoo [Eurasian C.], Coucou 
gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic). Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

kalandaka, kalindaka (P), Sitta castanea, 
Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch, Sitelle 4 ventre 
marron (and subspecies); also the Large 
Indian Squirrel, 26 

*kala-panavika, any of the Burhinidae 
(Stone Plover [Thick-knee] / Oedicnéme), 
332, cf. panavika 

kalavinka, a generic term for Sparrow-like 
birds, 95, with a sweet voice, 94, 167: 
Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged Blackbird, 
Merle a ailes grises, 49; Turdus merula, 
{Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 49, 50, 
93; any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Ploceinae (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 94; 
Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, Cochevis 
huppé, 93; Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal; Copsychus 
malabaricus, [White-rumped] . Shama, 
Shama 4 croupion blanc; Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 93; 
Pyrrhula erythrocephala, Red-headed 
Bullfinch, Bouvreuil a téte rouge, 94; other 
birds of the genus Pyrrhula (Bullfinch / 
Bouvreuil), 95; Pyrrhoplectes epauletta, 
Gold-headed Black Finch [Gold-naped F.], 
Pyrrhoplecte a nuque d’ or, 94 
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kala-hamsa, stands for all grey Geese, 422, 
426ff., esp. Anser anser, Greylag Goose, 
Oie cendrée, 426, 436ff.; also Anser 
fabalis, Bean Goose, Oie des moissons; and 
Anser albifrons, [Greater] White-fronted 
Goose, Oie rieuse, 437 

kalaha-priya (-sarika), Acridotheres tristis, 
Common Myna, Martin triste, 82, 85, 87; 
Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] Starling, 
Etourneau sansonnet, 87 

kalahakula, Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste, 85 

kalatina, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

kalanunadi kalavinka, Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 93 

kali-kara, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus}, 
(Common) Black Drongo (or -Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63, 65 

kalinga, idem, 65 

kavari, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany Myna 
[Brahmany Starling], Etourneau des 
pagodes, 85, 86 

kasika, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette élégante, 361 

kahakaharava, Garrulax leucolophus, White- 
crested Laughingthrush, Garrulaxe 4 huppe 
blanche, 28 

kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier, 1, 2; Corvus corone, 
Carrion Crow, Corneille noire; Corvus 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
C.], Corbeau a gros bec, 1, 2,7 

kaka-cchadi-khafijana, Motacilla madaraspa- 
tensis, Large Pied Wagtail [White-browed _ 
W.], Bergeronnette indienne, 103 

kaka-tundaka-karandava, Mergellus albel- 
lus, Smew, Harle piette, 459 

kakara, Pterocles exustus, Common (Indian) 
Sandgrouse [Chesnut-bellied S.], Ganga 4 
ventre brun, 265 

kaka-ruka, Asio flammeus, Short-eared Owl, 
Hibou des marais, 179 

kaka-vamSa, any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, 
Corbeau), 20 

kakola, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, Corbeau), 
lff.; Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; Corvus macrorhynchos, 
Jungle Crow [Large-billed Crow], Corbeau 
a gros bec, 1, 6, 7; Corvus corone, Carrion 
Crow, Corneille noire and/or Corvus 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
Crow], Corbeau 4a gros bec, 1, 7, 11, 20; 
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Corvus corax, [Common] Raven, Grand 
Corbeau, 2, 6; all black Corvidae, 3, 8 

kacaksa, .Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pécheur pie; or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pécheur tacheté, which is the 
related species found above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155; Mycteria leucocephala, 
Painted Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

kacaksa-baka, Mycteria leucocephala, 
Painted Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

kaficana, any of the Corvidae, tribe Oriolini, 
genus Oriolus (Oriole / Loriot), 79 

kana-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, Red 
Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], Tourterelle 
a téte grise, 257, 259, 450 

kanika, Nettapus coromandalianus; Cotton 
Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450 

kadamba-hamsa, Anser indicus, Bar-headed 
Goose, Oie a téte barrée, 426, 438 

kama-cari, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

kamuka, idem, 92 

*kayara (Pkt), 265, cf. Skt kutittira, 

karanda, Mergus merganser, Common Merg- 
anser (Eastern Goosander), Grand Harle, 
459 ; 

karandava, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 
Foulque macroule, 299ff.; a generic term 
for Swans / Cygnes, Geese / Oies, Ducks / 
Canards, Mergansers / Harles, 422; Anas 
platyrhynchos, Mallard (or Wild Duck), 
Canard colvert, 453; Mergus merganser, 
Common Merganser (Eastern Goosander), 
Grand Harle, 459, 460 

karpasika, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Elanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 

kalaka baja, Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, 
Faucon gerfaut, 219 

kala-kantha, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93: 
Motacilla madaraspatensis, Large Pied 
Wagtail [White-browed W.], Bergeronnette 
indienne, 103; Pavo cristatus, [Indian] 
Peafowl (or Peacock), Paon bleu, 293 

kala-kantha-kalavinka, Copsychus malaba- 
ricus, [White-rumped] Shama, Shama 4 
croupion blanc, 46, 93, 94; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpic Pobin, Shama 
dayal, 46, 50, 93, 94 

kala-kant(h)a(ka) ddatyiha, Pseudibis 
papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis noir, 224, 294, 
385 
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kalaka, female of the Dicrurus adsimilis {ma- 
crocercus}], (Common) Black Drongo (or 
Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 40, 63 

kala-kurara, may refer to “dark-plumaged” 
Fishing [Fish] Eagles or Sea Eagles (Fr. 
Pygargues), 186 

kdla-kGta, Pica pica, [Black-billed] Magpie, 
Pie bavarde, 12, 14, 20 

kala-kokila (P; Ja V 419,13) Eudynamys 
scolapacea, [Asian] Koel, Coucou koél, 
129 

kalagrdhra, Aegypius monachus, Cinereous 
Vulture, Vautour moine, 188, 190 

kala-cataka, Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged 
Blackbird, Merle a ailes grises, 49; Turdus 
merula, [Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 
52; Dicrurus adsimilis (macrocercus), 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 49 

kalajfa-kukkma, Lophura leucomelanos, 
Kalij Pheasant, Faisan leucoméle, 275 

kala-puccha-cataka, may refer to any of the 
Fringillidae, genus Pyrrhula (Bullfinch / 
Bouvreuil), 94, 95 

kala-prstha-kanka, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 213 

kala-baka, Ciconia nigra, Black Stork, 
Cigogne noire, 390 

kala-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika If 277,12), 
Branta ruficullis, Red-breasted Goose, 
Bernache a cou roux, 436 

kavrka, any of the Passeridae, subfamily Plo- 
ceinae (Weaver / Tisserin), 89 

kastha-kutta, kastha-kita, any of the Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 26, 119 

kastha-Suka, Psittakula krameri, Rose-ringed 
Parakeet (cr Paroquet), Perruche 4 collier, 
143-144 

kasiha (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 
/ Pélican), 370 

kikidivi, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Pelargopsis 
capensis, (Brown-headed) Stork-billed 
Kingfisher, Martin-chasseur gurial, 156; 
Halcyon smyrnensis, “White-breasted 
Kingfisher [White-throated K.], Martin- 
pécheur de Smyrne, 156 

kiki, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17 

kikivika, Pelargopsis capensis, (Brown- 
headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, Martin- 
chasseur gurial, 157 

kinkira, Clamator coromandus, Red-winged 
Crested Cuckoo [Chestnut-winged C.], 
Coucou 4 collier, 135-136 
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kinkirata, any of the Cuculidae (Cuckoo / 
Coucou), 23, 136; or Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), 23, 140 

kinkirata-Suka, Psittacula alexandri, (Indian) 
Red-breasted Parakeet (Paroquet), Perruche 
a moustaches, 144 

kirit?, Melophus lathami, Crested Bunting, 
Bruant huppé, 96 

kicuka, Sasia ochracea, Rufous Piculet 
[White-browed], Picumne 4 sourcils 
blancs; Picumnus innominatus, Speckled 
Piculet, Picumne tacheté, 120-121 

kirsa (kirsa), Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Common Indian) Bee-eater, 
Guépier d'Orient, 149f. 

kiva(-sauna) (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 

kukuttaka, Upupa epox, [Common] Hoopoe, 
Huppe fasciée, 162 

‘kukkuta, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 
(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 
138 

kukkutaka, Galloperdix spadicae, .Red 
Spurfowl, Galloperdrix rouge, 281 

kukkutika, small Rails or Crakes (Fr. Rales), 
292 5 " 

kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, [Greater] 
Coucal, Grand Coucal, 71, 137ff. 

kunkuma-ctidaka, Garrulax erythrocephalus, 
Red-headed Laughingthrush [Chestnut- 
crowned L.], Garrulaxe a téte rousse, 29 

kunkuma-dhimra-kapota, Streptopelia sene- 
galensis, Little Brown Dove [Laughing D.], 
Tourterelle maillée, 257 

kunkumarakta, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 29 

kuja(-cataka), refers to any of the Alaudidae, 
genera Eremoptrix and Ammomanes 
(Finch Lark [Sparrow Lark], Lark / 
Moinelette, Ammomane), 110, cf. aranya- 
cataka 

kutaru, Megalaima zeylanica, Northern 
(Large) Green Barbet [Brown-headed B.], 
Barbu a téte brune; Megalaina lineata, 
Lineated Barbet, Barbu rayé, 124 

kuti-disaka (P), Riparia riparia, Collared 
(Indian) Sand Martin [Sand M_.], 
Hirondelle de rivage; Hirundo concolor, 
Dusky Crag Martin, Hirondelle concolore 
(or Hirundo rupestris, [Eurasian] Crag 
Martin, Hirondelle des rochers), 99 

kuthaku, Upupa epox, [Common] Hoopoe, 
Huppe fasciée, 162 

kunapt, Sturnus contra, Pied Myna [Asian 
Pied Starling], Etourneau pie, 85, 86 
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kunala (P), Rostratula benghalensis, Painted 
Snipe [Greater Painted-snipe], Rhynchée 
peinte; Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Réle 
a créte; or Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij 
Pheasant, Faisan leucoméle, 308 

kundali, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 
188, 190 

kutittira, Francolinus gularis, (Kayah or) 
Swamp Partridge [Swamp Francolin], 
Francolin multiraie, 283 

kunala, idem 

kubja(-cataka), 111, cf. kuja(-cataka) 

kumaraka, male of the Turnicidae (Button- 
quail / Turnix), 291, cf. 286-287 

kumari §yama, Copsychus malabaricus, 
[White-rumped] Shama, Shama 4 croupion 
blanc, 50 

kumuda, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Elanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 

kumbha, Centropus sinensis, 
Coucal, Grand Coucal, 138 

kumbhakara-kukkuta, idem, 138 

kumbholika, large hooting Strigidae (Ow! / 
Hibou, Chouette), 138, 176, 180, esp. 
Wood Owls, having no ear-tufts, 180 

kurankura-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White Crane [Siberian C.], Grue de 
Sibérie, 320 

kurantaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 326, 329 

ku-rabaka, see ku-ravaka 

kurara (f. kurari), Pandion haliaetus, Osprey, 
Balbuzard pécheur; also Fishing [Fish] 
Eagles or Sea Eagles / Pygargues, i85ff., 
341, 348; any Laridae of the Larini tribe 
(Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 185, 341ff., and 
sometimes of the Sternini tribe (Tern / 
Sterne), 342-343; Numenius arquata, 
{Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré, 341- 
342; Grus virgo, Demoiselle Crane, Grue 
demoiselle, 186, 312, 320, 321, 341; 
according to Dave, Terns (Fr. Sternes), or 
Numenius arquata, [Eurasian] -Curley, 
Courlis cendré, are the birds whose calls 
may be compared to the sorrowful wail of 
women, 342-343, 364-365 

kKuraranghri, Larus cachinnans, Yellow- 
legged (Herring) Gull, Goéland leucophée; 
Larus ichthyaetus, Great Black-headed 
Gull [Pallas’s G.], Goéland ichthyaéte, 340 

kurarika, the smallest of the Terns: Sterna 
albifrons, Little Tern, Sterne naine; 
Chlidonias hybridus, Whiskered Tern, 
Guifette moustac, 348, 350 


[Greater] 
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kurari (feminine form of kurara, used for 
birds smaller than Gulls), any Laridae of 
the Sternini tribe (Tern / Sterne), 341-342, 
347-348; also. Numenius arquata, 
(Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendré, 185, 
341-342, 348, 364-366 

ku-ravaka, Dendrocitta vagabunda, Indian 
Treepie [Rufous T.], Témia vagabonde; 
Dendrocitta formosae, Himal-ayan Treepie 
(Grey T.], Témia de Swinhoe, 12, 13 

* kurukufcita, idem, 12 

kuru-bahu, Pomatorhinus ruficollis, Rufous- 
necked Scimitar Babbler [Streak-breasted 
S. B.], Pomatorhin 4 col roux; Poma- 
torhinus horsfieldii, Slaty-headed Scimitar 
Babbler [Indian S. B:], Pomatorhin de 
Horsfield, 28 ; 

kuru-bahuka, esp. Garrulax ruficollis, 
Rufous-necked Laughingthrush, Garrulaxe 
a col roux, 28; Turdoides caudatus, 
Common Babbler, Cratérope indien; 
Tordoides striatus, Jungle’ Babbler, 
Cratérope de brousse, 28, 29 


*kula-vari, small Rails or Crakes (Fr. Rales), 


esp. Gallirallus striatus, Blue-breasted 
Banded Rail [Slaty-breasted R.], Rale strié; 
Rallina eurizonoides, Banded Crake [Slaty- 
legged C.], Rale de forét, 292 

kulala, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / Hibou, 
Chouette), 138; certain Wood Owls, esp. 
Strix leptogrammica, Brown Wood Owl, 
Chouette leptogramme, 180 

kulala-kukkuta, Centropus  siriensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 137, 138, 
150; Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 
(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 
138 

kulala-kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 138 

kulal7 Sakunika, Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Common Indian) Bee-eater, 
Guépier d’ Orient, 150 

ku-linga, Dicrurus adsimilis (macrocercus), 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63; various smali birds 
moving about on the ground in search of 
food (Sparrow, Finch, Bunting / Moineau, 
Roselin, Bruant), 92, 95; Grus grus, 
Common Crane, Grue cendrée, 315 

ku-lingaka, Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged 
Blackbird, Merle a ailes grises; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama 
dayal, 50, 93; Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, and related 
species, 167; certain Accipitridae of the 
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genus Accipiter, including Accipiter 
badius, Shikra, Epervier shikra, 235-236 

ku-lingaka, Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] 
Sparrowhawk, Epervier d’Europe, 199 

kulika, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Starling], Etourneau 4 ailes 
tachetées, 83 

kuvaya, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 

kuvi, idem, 173 

kusitaka, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette élégante, 361 

*kinja (read: kunca or konca; Pkt), Grus 
virgo, Demoiselle Crane, Grue demoiselle, 
320 

kita-paksi, any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genera Cissa, Urocissa and Pica 
(Magpie / Pie, Pirolle), i2 

kant, female of the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail 
[Buttonquail] / Turnix), 291 

krkarata, any of the Alaudidae, genus 
Mirafra (Bushlark / Alouette), as distinct 
from Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 110, 
ef. krakarata 

krkala, cf. krakara; refers to Syrrhaptes 
tibetanus, Tibetan Sandgrouse, Syrrhapte 
du Tibet , 266, 267 

krkalasaka, Circus pygargus, Montagu’s 
Harrier, Busard cendré, 247 

krkavaku, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl, 
Cog bankiva, 273 

krkalika, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 
Chevéche brame, 177 

krSa, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
99, 165 

krSa-kantha (saranga), Tetrax tetrax, Little 
Bustard, Outarde canepetiére, 325, 328 

krSa-kita, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / Témia), 12, 
13, 20 

krsi-dvista, 96, cf. anna-diisaka 

krsna-kaka, Corvus macrorhynchos, Jungle 
Crow [Large-billed C.], Corneille 4 gros 
bec, 1, 3, 7; Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire and/or Corvus macro- 

' thynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed C.], 
Corneille a gros bec, 1, 6, 7, 20 

krsna-griva, Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal; Copsychus 
malabaricus, [White-rumped] Shama, 
Shama A croupion blanc, 94; Ephippio- 
rhynchus asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, 
Jabiru d’ Asie, 391 

krsna-ciida, Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented 
Bulbul, Bulbul a ventre rouge, 35 
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krsna-tittira, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir, 
283 

krsna-paksi, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien; Monticola 
cinclorhynchus, Blue-headed Rock Thrush 
[Blue-capped R. T.], Monticole 4 croupion 
roux, 46, 48; 

krsna-patrin, idem, 46 

krsna-pecaka, Ninox scutulata, Brown Hawk 
Owl, Ninoxe hirsute, 179 

krsna-Sakuni, Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5, 7; Saxicoloides 
fulicata, Indian Robin, Pseudotraquet 
indien, 46 

krsna-samsthana, refers to : Falco rusticolus, 
Gyrfalcon, Faucon gerfaut, 219 

krsna jalakukkuti, Gallinula chloropus, 
[Cotnmon] Moorhen, Gallinule poule- 
d'eau, 292-293 

krsnaksa-Syena, “Brown-eyed Falcon”, a 
term used by Muslim Falconers, 217 

krsnanga-Suka, Psittacula roseata, Blossom- 
headed Parakeet (Paroquet), Perruche 4 téte 
rose, 143, 144 . 

krsnika, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian Robin, 
Pseudotraquet indien, 46; may refer to: 
Monticola cinclorhynchus, *Blue-headed 
Rock Thrush [Blue-capped R. T.], 
Monticole 4 croupion roux, 48 

keSaraja, Dicrurus hottentottus, Hair-crested 
Drongo [Spangled D.], Drongo 4 criniére, 
64 

kesya, idem, 64 

kesari, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / Péli- 
can), 370 

kairata, non-parasitic Cuculidae of the genus 
Phaenicophaeus (Malkoha, Sirkeer / 
Malcoha), 140 

koila (for: AvaSyaka° “giri, read : 
Milabhasya 113 on Avasyaka-Nijjutti 
271b; Pkt), 128, cf. kokila 

kokathu, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar 4 longue queue; Treron 
sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 
Colombar chanteur, 254 

koka-deva, idem, 254 

kokila, Eudynamys scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, 


Coucou koél; also Cuculus canorus, 


European or Grey [Eurasian] Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
or Asiatic [Oriental] Cuckoo, Coucou 
oriental, 128 

konca (P) Phoenicopterus ruber, Common 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose; 
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Phoenicopterus minor, Lesser Flamingo, 
Flamant nain, 415 n.; cf. *kanja 

kotukli, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / Témia), 13 

kottha (P), hooting or large Owl, may refer 
to: Ketupa zeylonensis, Brown Fish Owl, 
Kétoupa brun, 157 

kottha-sataka (P : PED considers the sataka 
to be another bird), Nettapus coremanda- 
lianus, Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 
Anserelle de Coromandel, 157 

kondlaka, Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Rale 
a créte; or Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij 
Pheasant, Faisan leucoméle, 276, 302, 308 

kondalaga (Pkt), idem, 302 

kontha, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou); may refer to : Ketupa zeylonensis, 
Brown Fish Owl, Kétoupa brun, 157 

kondalaka, cf. konila 

konila, Rostratula benghalensis, [Greater] 
Painted Snipe, Rhynchée peinte, 308 

kopi, Metopidius indicus, Bronze-winged 
Jacana, Jacana bronzé, 304 

*kola-puccha (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, 
{Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 393 

kaulika, kaulika, any Passeridae of the 
Ploceinae subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 
88 

kauSika, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177, 179 

krakara, Pterocles orientalis, Imperial 
Sandgrouse [Black-bellied S.], Ganga 
unibande, 265 

krakarata, any of the Alaudidae, genus 
Mirafra (Bushlark / Alouette), as distinct 
from Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 110, 
ef. krkarata 

kratu-yasti, Tragopan satyra, Crimson 
Horned Pheasant [Satyr Tragopan], 
Tragopan satyre; or Tragopan melano- 
cephalus, Western Horned Pheasant 
[Western Tragopan], Tragopan de 
Hastings, 280 

krun, krufica, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
Common [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant 
rose; Phoenicopterus minor, Lesser 
Flamingo, Flamant nain, 312, 408, 409, 
411, 414, 416, 418, 420 

krira-vak, any black Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
except the [Common] Raven (Fr. Grand 
Corbeau), 3 

kraufica, Grus grus, Common Crane, Grue 
cendrée, 312, 313, 315, 321 
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kvayi, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 
Chevéche brame, 124; Tyto alba, Barn 
(Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 124, 
173 ; 

ksatraka, Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pécheur pie [or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pécheur tacheté, which is the 
related species above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155 

ksayi-hamsa, Marmaronetta angustirostris, 
Marbled Teal, Marmaronette marbrée, 457 

ksipra-Syena, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine 
Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 210, 222, 225 

ksudra-gidhri, Milvus migrans, Common 
Pariah Kite [Black K.], Milan noir, 189, 
245 ; 

ksudra-valgulli, cf. khuddaka-valguli 

ksudra-hamsa, small and medium-sized 
Anatidae (Duck / Canard), 422 

ksudroliika, the smaller Strigidae (Owlet / 
Chevéche, Chevéchette), 176 

ksemankarv, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacré, 244 

ksvinka, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 
190, 196 


kh 


kha-kamini, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacré, 243, 244 

khajaka, Anas clypeata, Shoveller [Northern 
Shoveler], Canard souchet, 457 

khafija-kheta, any of the Passeridae, sub- 
family Motacillinae, genus Motacilla 
(Wagtail / Bergeronnette), 102 

khanija-Khela, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

khafijana, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Motacilla (Wagtail / 
Bergeronnette), 102; white Wagtails, esp. 
Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail [White W.], 
Bergeronnette grise (and subspecies), 49, 
52, 102ff. 

Khafijanaka, white Wagtails, esp. Motacilla 
alba, Pied Wagtail [White W.], Bergeron- 
nette grise (and subspecies), 102 

khafijanika, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334, 357 

kKhafijari, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir, 49 

Khanjarita, khafijaritaka, yellow Wagtails : 

Motacilla flava, Yellow Wagtail, 


‘khata -hamsa, 
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Bergeronnette printaniére (and subspecies); 
Motacilla-citreola, Yellow-headed Wagtail 
[Citrine W.], Bergeronnette citrine, 103ff.; 
but may also designate white Wagtails, 105 
khanjariti, female of the yellow Wagtails, cf. 
khanyjarita, 105 
khatvaiga(ka), Buceros bicornis, 
Hornbill, Calao bicorne, 160 
khara-kraufica, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 
Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 320, 321 
khara-Sabda-kurara, any noisy Laridae, 
Larini tribe (Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 342 
khargala, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 
Chevéche brame, 177 
Anas clypeata, Shoveller 
[Northern Shoveler], Canard souchet, 456 
khira-hamsa (P; Paramattha-jotika II 
277,12), a kind of Goose, 436 n., cf. 429 
khuddaka-vailguli (P; Dhp-a II 223,6), Tit, a 
small bird, esp. Parus major, Grey Tit 
[Great T.], Mésange charbonniére; or Parus 
xanthogenys, Yellow-cheeked Tit [Black- 
lored T.], Mésange a joues jaunes, 21 


Great 


‘khe-gamana, Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 


Ibis noir, 385; Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 385 


& 


ganga-cilli (“Ganges’s Kite”, cf. cilla), Larus 
ridibundus, Black-headed Gull, Mouette 
rieuse, 343; or any Laridae of the Larini 
tribe (Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 343 

gandharva, may refer to Cuculidae with 
melodious voice: Cuculus canorus, 
European or Grey [Eurasian] Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
or Asiatic [Oriental] Cuckoo, Coucou 
oriental, 128 

garuda, a mythical bird, 199ff.; may refer to : 
Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden 
Eagle, Aigle royal, 199; Haliaeetus 
leucogaster, White-bellied Sea Eagle, 
Pygargue blagre, 200, 207, 212; or even 
Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 
ravisseur, 200 

garutmat, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 202-204, cf. 
garuda 

garud-yodhi, Quails (Fr. Cailles) or Bustard 
Quails [Buttonquails] (Fr. Turnix) which 
fight with their wings, 285 

*galeganda (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, 
{Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 392f. 
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galeSunda-bharanda, Leptoptilos dubius, 
[Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 399 

ganga-sarika, Acridotheres ginginianus, 
Bank Myna, Martin des berges, 85 

giri-vartaka, Ophrysia superciliosa, 
Mountain Quail [Himalayan Q.], Ophrysie 
de Himalaya, 282 

giri§a, idem, 282 

girisala, any of the Accipitridae, genus Buteo 
(Buzzard / Buse), 248 

*gutthanda (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 n. 3 

gurandaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 

’ Outarde, 326-327 

guru-kantha, idem, 325, 327, 329 

guru-bhara, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

giiyalakta-salvika, Sturnus contra, Pied 
Myna [Asian Pied Starling], Etourneau pie, 
86 

grdhra, all diurnal, birds of prey, including 
Eagles, 176, 188; esp. Vultures / Vautours, 
Gypaétes, 188, 189, 199, 214; Milvus 
migrans, Pariah Kite [Black Kite], Milan 
noir, 189; various Eagles or Hawk Eagles 
(Aigle montagnard, Aigle huppé, Aigle 
botté, etc.), 220, 221 

grdhra-raja, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or 
King) Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour 
royal, 196 

grdhri, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black 
Kite], Milan noir, 189, 245 

grha-kapota,: Columba livia, Domestic 
(Rock) Pigeon [Rock P.], Pigeon biset, 250 

grha-kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier, 4, 6 

grha-kari, any Passerinae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 89, 96 

grha-kulinga, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93 

grha-nida, idem, 92 

gelata (ASoka Pkt), non-parasitic Cuculidae, 
genus Phaenicopheus (Malkoha, Sirkeer / 
Malcoha), 30 n. 2 (read : cilaya 7), 78, 140, 
cf. kairata 

gairika-lava, Perdicula asiatica, Jungle Bush 
Quail, Perdicule rousse-gorge, 287 

go-ksvedaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, 
Grande Outarde, 325, 327 

godhaka, Tichodroma muraria, Wallcreeper, 
Tichodrome échelette, 40 

go-narda, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 325, 327, 329 
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gopa, yellow Wagtails, esp. Motacilla flava, 


Yellow Wagtail, Bergeronnette printaniére, 
103 

gopa-putra, Motacilla alba, White (or Black- 
headed) Wagtail, Bergeronnette grise; 
Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed Wagtail 
{Citrine W.], Bergeronnette citrine, 105 

gopa-putra, yellow Wagtails, 103, 105; cf. 
gopa-putra 

gopita, idem, 76, 103, 104 

gopitaka, idem, 76 

gopita-khanjana, idem, 103, 104 

gopitanaka, idem, 76, 103, 104 

gopitilaka, idem, 76, 103, 104 

go-putra, idem, 103ff.; Motacilla alba, White 
(or Black-headed) Wagtail, Bergeronnette 
grise; Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed 
Wagtail [Citrine W.], Bergeronnette 
citrine, 105 

go-preraka, Dicrurus adsimilis [macro- 
cercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 
Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 62 

go-baka, Bubulcus ibis, Cattle Egret, Héron 
garde-beeufs, 404 

go-bhandira, Gallinago gallinago, Fantail 
Snipe [Common S.], Bécassine des marais, 
366, 367 

go-mayu, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 
ravisseur, 208, 230, 231 

go-rat?, Acridotheres tristis, Common Myna, 
Martin triste; also some other noisy birds, 
esp. Babblers / Cratéropes, 30, 87 

go-lattika, female of the yellow Wagtails, 40, 
105 

go-vatsa(ka), Pycnonotus jocosus, Red- 
whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphée, 34, 36, 
37, 39; Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented 
Bulbul, Bulbul a ventre rouge, 35ff. 

gostha-kukkuta, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 188, 192, 194 

gostha-gocara, idem, 192 

gostha-cara, idem, 192 

gaura-tittira, Francolinus pondicerianus, 
Grey Partridge [G. Francolin], Francolin 
gris, 283 

gaurika, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany 
Myna [B. Starling], Etourneau des 
pagodes, 85 

grama-cataka, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93 

gramina-kaka, Corvus splendens, House 
Crow, Corbeau familier, 2, 6; Corvus 
cornix, Eastern Hooded Crow, Corneille 
mantelée, 6 
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ghanatola, a synonyme for cataka, 137, cf. 
cataka 

ghargharaka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, 
Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173; 
Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton Teal 
[Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450; Anas poecilorhyncha, 
Spot-billed Duck (Grey Duck), Canard a 
bec tacheté, 454 

ghaka, refers to large hooting Strigidae (Owl 
/ Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177, 179 


ghighi-krt, Streptopelia tranquebarica, Red’ 


Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], Tourterelle 
a téte grise, 259 
ghonka, Anastomus oscitans, Openbill Stork 
[Asian Openbill], Bec-cuvert indien, 396 
ghonga, ghongaka, idem, 396 
ghosta-kukkuta, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.] 


(or Neophron Vulture), Vautour percno- 


ptére, 23, 192 
Cc 


cakora, Alectoris chukar, Chukar (Partridge), 
Perdrix choukar, 282 

cakra, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy Sheldrake 
[Common Shelduck], Tadorne casarca, 450 

cakra-koka, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed 
Green Pigeon, Colombar 4 longue queue; 
Treron sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar chanteur, 254 

cakravaka, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy 
Sheldrake [Common Shelduck], Tadorne 
casarca, 450, 451 

cakranga-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 
Goshawk, Autour des palombes (juvenile), 
219, 237 

cakrahva, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy 
Sheldrake [Common Shelduck], Tadorne 
casarca, 450 

caficu-siici, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88 

cataka, birds in general, 92; small birds, esp. 
House Sparrow (Fr. Moineau domestique), 
Finches (Fr. Roselins), Buntings (Fr. 
Bruants), etc., 61, 92, 93; Hirundinidae 
(Swallow, Martin / Hirondelle) and 
Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 92, 99, 101, 
165, 167 , 

catakika, diminutive of cafaka, small birds, 
esp. Flycatchers (Fr. Gobemouches), 
Warbler / Fauvette, Ground Warbler / 
Tésie, Bush Warbler / Bouscarle, Wren 
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Warbler / Prinia, Tailorbird / Couturiére, 
Flycatcher Warbler / Pouillot, 53, 56, 68, 
92; also Regulus regulus, Goldcrest, 
Roitelet huppé, 70; Munia / Munia, 90, 92; 
or Zosterops palpebrosa, [Oriental] White- 
eye, Zostérops oriental, 92, 112 

catika, a diminutive of cataka, small birds, 
esp. Flycatcher / Gobemouche, Warbler / 
Fauvette, Ground Warbler / Tésie, Bush 
Warbler / Bouscarle, Wren Warbler / 
Prinia, Tailorbird / Couturiére, Flycatcher 
Warbler / Pouillot, 53, 56, 68, 89, 92; also 
Regulus regulus, Goldcrest, Roitelet huppé, 
70; Munia / Munia, 89, 92; Flowerpecker / 
Dicée, 116 

cati, various Hirundinidae (Swallow, Martin 
/ Hirondeile), 98-99, 167 

candraka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 

candra-kanta, Halcyon smyrnensis, White- 
breasted Kingfisher [White-throated K.], 
Martin-chasseur de Smyrne, 156 

candrakolika, Tyto alba, Barn (White, 
Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 

candra-vihangama, small Ardeidae (Bittern / 
Blongios, esp. Ixobrychus cinnamomeus, 
Chestnut Bittern [Cinnamon B.], Blongios 
canelle, 406 

caraka, Falco jugger, Laggar Falcon, Falcon 
laggar; Falco cherrug, Saker Falcon, 
Falcon sacre, 221, 228 

carillt, cf. cirillt, 167, 168 

carcart, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

carcika, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacré, 244 

carmacida, refers to two species of 
Junglefowl / Coq: Gallus gallus, Red 
Junglefow! (Common or Wild Cock), Coq 
bankiva; Gallus sonneratii, Grey 
Junglefowl, Cog de Sonnerat, 271 

cala-picchaka, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir; or any of the 
Passeridae, subfamily Motacillinae, genus 
Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 49 

cala-puccha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 18 

cataka, may refer to: Cuculus varius, 
Common Hawk Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), 
Coucou shikra; Clamator jacobinus, Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 133- 
137; also Cuculus [Hierococcyx] 
sparverioides, Large Hawk Cuckoo, 
Coucou épervier,; Cacomantis passerinus, 
Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C.], 
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Coucou 4 téte grise; Cacomantis sonneratii, 
Banded Bay Cuckoo, Coucou de Sonnerat, 
130, 131, 133 

cataka-pota, a tiny bird, 90 

cataka-Sisu, idem, 90 

camikara, any bird of the tribe Oriolini, 
genus Oriolus, esp. Oriolus oriolus, 
[Eurasian] Golden Oriole, Loriot d’Europe; 
Oriolus xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole 
[Black-hooded O.], Loriot 4 capuchon noir, 
79, 80 

casa, all Coraciidae (Roller / Rollier) : 
Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien; Coracias garrulus, European 
Roller, Rollier d'Europe; Eurystomus 
orientalis, Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], 
Rolle oriental, 1620, 146, 157 

cikura(cataka), Tichodroma muraria, 
Wallcreeper, Tichodrome échelette, 40; 
Troglodytes troglodytes, Winter Wren, 
Troglodyte mignon, 42 

ciccika, may. refer to: Hemiprocne 
longipennis [Hemiprocne coronata], 
Crested Swift [Crested Treeswift], 
Hémiprocné longi-penne, 168f. (Pkt 
ciccika “a musical instrument” mentioned 
by Dave p. 169 is not found in the Prakrit 
Dictionaries) 

citraka, Pitta brachyura, Indian Pitta, Bréve 
du Bengale, 117 

citra-kapota, Streptopelia chinensis, Spotted 
Dove, Tourterelle tigrine, 257, 258; 263 

citra-kokila, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128; 129 

citra-netra, Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste; Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 85 

citra-paksa, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir; 
Francolinus pictus, Painted Partridge, 
Francolin peint, 283 

citra-paksa-kapota, Streptopelia chinensis, 
Spotted Dove, Tourterelle tigrine, 257, 258 

citra-prsta, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

citra-barhana, citra-barhina, Lophophorus 


impejanus, Impeyan Pheasant [Himalayan . 


Monal], Lophophore resplendissant, 277, 
278 

citra-vaja, cf. casa, 17 

citrangada, Gallirallus striatus, Blue-breasted 
Banded Rail [Slaty-breasted R.], Rale strié; 
Rallina fasciata, Banded Crake [Red- 
legged C.], Rale barré, 292 
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#4 


citrangy, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied Myna, 
Etourneau pie, 86 

cimi(ka), refers to the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), 143 

cira-jivin, a variety of Corvidae of the 
Corvini tribe, 3 

cirambhana, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite 
{Black K.], Milan noir, 245 

cirantaka, Falco subbuteo, [Eurasian] Hobby, 
Faucon hobereau, 232 

ciri, cf. cimi, 14, 143 

ciri-kaka, Cissa chinensis, [Common] Green 
Magpie, Pirolle verte, 8, 14, 15, 20 

ciritika or cirit7, Melophus lathami, Crested 
Bunting, Bruant huppé, 93, 96, cf. tirita 

cirill7, Apus affinis, House Swift, Martinet 
des maisons; common Hirundinidae such 
as Hirundo rustica, Common Swallow 
[Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique, 165, 167ff. 

cilla, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black K.], 
Milan noir, 234, 245 

cirtkaka, cf. caurikaka or cirikaka, 15 

cidala, Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, 
Cochevis huppé, 111 

*cilanka, Accipiter trivirgatus, Crested 
Goshawk, Autour huppé, 235, 236 

*calanka-vesara. idem, Northern subspecies, 
241 

* cilikanka, idem, 238, 241 

*ceta, male of the Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] 
Sparrowhawk, Epervier d'Europe; and 
Accipiter virgatus, Besra (or Sparrow- 
hawk), Epervier besra, 237 

cetakedu, celakedu (P), Terpsiphone paradisi, 
[Asian] Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de 
paradis, 56, 403 

celapaka, *vaka (P), Casmerodius albus, 
Large Egret [Great E.], Grande aigrette, 56, 
403 

cauri-kaka, Corvus monedula, [Eurasian] 
Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 2,4, 8, 14- 
15, 20 


ch 


chippika, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar 
/ Engoulevent), 170, 171 


J 


Jatayu, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 195ff. 

Jaritari (jarita), Nyctyornis athertoni, Blue- 
bearded Bee-eater, Guépier A barbe bleue, 
152 
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Jala-kapota, Metopidius indicus, Bronzed- 
winged Jacana, Jacana bronzé, 304 
Jala-kaka, Pseudibis papillosa, Black ibis, 


Ibis noir, 294, 382, 383-384; 
Phalacrocoracidae ‘(Cormorant / 
Cormorant), 371, 372; Threskiornis 


aethiopica [melanocephalus}, White Ibis 
[Black-headed I.], Ibis sacré, 383 

Jala-kukkuta, Gailicrex cinerea, Watercock, 
Rale a créte, 301, 358- 

jala-kukkubha, idem, 138, 301, 358 

jala-cara, any of the Cinclidae, esp. Cinclus 
pallasii, Brown Dipper, Cincle de Pallas, 
43 

Jala-paravata, Metopidius indicus, Bronze- 
winged Jacana, Jacana bronzé, 304 

jala-madgu, any of the Alcedinidse (small 
Kingfishers), Halcyonidae (large 
Kingfishers), Cerylidae (Pied Kingfishers 
(Fr. Martin-pécheur), 155 

Jjala-ranka, Calidris minuta, Little Stint, 

~ Bécasseau minute, 368; or generic term for 
certain Scolopacidae, subfamily Tringinae 
(esp. Sandpiper / Bécasseau), 368 

Jjala-ranku, Porphyrio porphyrio, Purple 
Moorhen [P. Swamphen], Taléve sultane, 
298, 368 

jala-lobhin, Calidris minuta, Little Stint, 
Bécasseau minute, 368 

Jjala-Sikhandin, Hydrophasianus chirurgu, 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Jacana 4 longue 
queue, 305 

*jala-simha, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 
/ Pélican), 370 

*jalpaka-kala-cataka, Dicrurus adsimilis 
{macrocercus], (Common) Black Drongo 
(or Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 63 

Javala-kantika, Accipiter trivirgatus, Crested 
Goshawk, Autour huppé, 220 

jatigala, Francolinus pondicerianus, Grey 
Partridge [G. Francolin], Francolin gris, 
283 

*janta-sarika, Acridotheres fuscus, Jungle 
Myna, Martin forestier, 86 

Jayanujivi baka, Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus, 
Black-necked Stork, Jabiru d'Asie, 391; or 
generic term for any of the Ciconiidae 
family (Stork / Cigogne, Jabiru, etc.), 392 

jala-pada, any web-footed waterbird, esp. 
Rails and Crakes (Fr. Rale), Coots (Fr. 
Foulque), 299 

javala, Falco pelegrinoides (Shaheen 
Falcon), said to be conspecific with Falco 
peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, Faucon 
pélerin, 220 
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Jaskamada, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas’s 
Sea Eagle, Pygargue de Pallas, 214 

jihmaksa, fish-eating Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou) : Fish Owl / Kétoupa, 175 

Jirvi, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
167, 168 

jivanjivaka, Polyplectron bicalcaratum, 
[Grey] Peacock Pheasant, Eperonnier’ 
chinquis, 270, 273, 274, 281 

jivahara, jivantaka, Aquila pomarina, Lesser 
Spotted Eagle, Aigle pomarin, 209 

jara, male of the Accipiter gentilis, 
[Northern] Goshawk, Autour des 
palombes, 221 


- jrmbha, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 


Oriole, Loriot d’Europe, 78-79, cf. 
pipilaka 
Jyestha-balaka, Casmerodius albus, Large 
Egret [Great E.], Grande Aigrette, 403 
Jyotsna-baka, Ixobrychus cinnamomeus, 
Chestnut Bittern [Cinnamon B.], Blongios 
canelle, 406 


jh 
jhampasi, Alcedinidae (small Kingfishers), 
Halcyonidae (large Kingfishers), Cerylidae 


(Pied Kingfishers (Fr. Martin-pécheur), 
155 


t 


tikatiki, Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth’s 
Reed Warbler, Rousserolle des buissons, 
69 

tittibha, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 357, 360; 
Vanellus malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 357; 
Vanellus spinosus [V. duvaucelii], Spur- 
winged Plover [River Lapwing], Vanneau a 
éperons, 357 

listi, Numenius phaeopus, Whimbrel, Courlis 
corlieu, 366 

tuntuka, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] 
Tailorbird, Couturiére 4 longue queue; 
other noisy warblers such as: Prinia 
socialis, Ashy Wren Warbler [Ashy 
Prinia], Prinia cendré; Cisticola juncidis, 
Streaked Fantail Warbler [Zitting 
Cisticola], Cisticole des joncs, 68-69 

tuna, tona, male of the Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Epervier shikra, 237, 242 
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d 


damara, any of the Laridae of the Larini tribe 
(Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 343 

dindi-manava, Megalaima haemacephala, 
Crimson-breasted Barbet [Coppersmith 
Barbet], Barbu a plastron rouge, 124 
(called Little Barbet); N.B.: Megalaima 
rubricapilla, Crimson-throated Barbet 
{[Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet 4 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri Lanka. 

dindi-manavaka, idem, 124, 129 

dindi-manava, idem, 124 

dundula, Glaucidium cuculoides, [Asian] 
Barred Owlet, Chevéchette cuculoide; 
Glaucidium brodiei, Collared (Pigmy) 
Owlet, Chevéchette 4 collier, 178, cf. 176 

dulika, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 


dh 


dhinka, dhenka (Pkt), used for the 
Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. melano- 
cephalus], White Ibis [Black-headed 1.], 
Ibis sacré; all Ciconiidae (Stork / Cigogne); 
and the Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 389 n. _ 

dhenki (Pkt), female of the Phoenicopterus 
ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 
410 


n 


nandamanaga (so! Pkt) (also nanda’), 
Megalaima haemacephala, Crimson- 
breasted Barbet [Coppersmith Barbet], 
Barbu a plastron rouge, 124; [N.B.: 
Megalaima rubricapilla, Crimson-throated 
Barbet [Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet a 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri Lanka. ] 


t 


takvavi, may refer to: Falco pelegrinoides 
(Shaheen Falcon), said to be conspecific 
with Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 222, 223 

tanjala, 137, a synonym for cataka 
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tamba-hamsa (Py Paramatthajotika Il 277, 
11), Dendrocygna bicolor, Large Whistling 
Teal [Fulvous Whistling-duck], Dendro- 
cygne fauve, 436 n., 450 

taraksa(ka), taraksu, Falco jugger, Laggar 
Falcon, Falcon laggar; Falco cherrug, 
Saker Falcon, Falcon sacre, 228 

talapaka-khaga, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 84 

talapayika, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 85 

tapasa, any of the Ardeidae (Egrets, Herons, 
Bitterns / Aigrettes, Hérons, Crabiers, 
Blongios) and Ciconiidae (Stork, Adju- 
tants. / Cigognes, Jabirus, Marabouts) 
standing on one leg, 405 

tamra-ciida-kukkuta, cf. carma-ctida 

tamroliika, Phodilus badius, [Oriental] Bay 
Owl, Phodile calong, 176, 178179 

tarksya, a mythical bird, 199ff.; esp. Aquila 
chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden Eagle, 
Aigle royal, 199, 202, 204; cf. garuda 

tala-cataka, Artamus fuscus, Ashy Swallow- 
shrike [Ashy Woodswallow], Langrayen 
brun, 61; Cypsiurus parvus [C. bala- 
siensis], [Asian] Palm Swift, Martinet des 
palmes, 168 

tina-hamsa (not PED, but Ja V 356,23), 
Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton Teal 
{Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450 

tittira, certain Phasianidae, esp. Partridges, 
Francolins / Perdrix, Francolins, 269 

tittiri, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Biack Francolin], Francolin noir, 
283 

tirita, tirftT, may refer to : Melophus lathami, 
Crested Bunting, Bruant huppé, 96, cf. 
ciritika 

tilaka-kantaka, Galerida cristata, Crested 
Lark, Cochevis huppé, 111 

tila-mayiéra, Chlamydotis undulata [C. 
macqueeni], Houbara [Macqueen’s 
Bustard], Outarde houbara, 325, 329 

tulika, any of the “Passeridac, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

tusara-kapota, Macropygia unchall, Bar- 
tailed Cuckoo Dove [Barred C. D.], 
Phasianelle onchall (sic), 257, 260 

trma-catika, tyna-phutkarT, small _ birds 
frequently found in grassy areas, esp. 
Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth’s Reed 
Warbler, Rousserolle des buissons; Ploceus 
benghalensis, Black-throated Weaver, 
Tisserin du Bengale; Cisticola juncidis, 
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Streaked Fantail Warbler ([Zitting 
Cisticola], Cisticole des joncs; etc., 69 

trna-barhin, Eupodotis bengalensis 
{Houbaropsis b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde 
du Bengale, 330, 331 

trna-hamsa, Nettapus coromandalianus, 
Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 
Anserelle de Coromandel, 450 

tejala-tittira, Lerwa lerwa, Snow Partridge, 
Lerva des neiges, 284 

tailapaka, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 84; 
Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 
[{Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 89 

tailapayika, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 84, 85; 
Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 
[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 85, 
89 

tailapayi, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau- sansonnet, 84; 
Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 
(Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 89 

tonaka, male of the Accipiter badius, Shikra, 
Epervier shikra, 220, 237, 242; refers to all 
male diurnal birds of prey, 237 

tri-ketu, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), 143 

tri-varna-raji, Psittacula eupatria, Large 
Indian Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 
alexandre, 118 

tri-Sanku, Clamator jacobinus, Pied (Crested) 
Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104 

tri-Sankha, Cacomantis passerinus, Plaintive 
Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C.], Coucou 4 téte 
grise, 131 


d 


daksa, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 226 

dagatunda (Pkt), Falco jugger, Laggar 
Falcon, Falcon laggar; Falco cherrug, 
Saker Falcon, Falcon sacre, 228 (folk 
etymology) 

dagdha-kaka, Corvus ruficollis, Brown- 
necked Raven, Corbeau brun, 1, 5 

danda-kaka, Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5 

dadhy-anka, dadhy-ac, dadhy-afic, Copsy- 
chus saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, 
Shama dayal, 47 

dabbi-mukha (P), Platalea leucorodia, 
{Eurasian] Spoonbill, Spatule blanche, 380, 
384 
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darbhara-lava, any of the Turnicidae, esp. 
Turnix suscitator, Common Bustard Quail 
[Barred Buttonquail], Turnix combattant, 
287 

darvida, Platalea leucorodia, [Eurasian] 
Spoonbill, Spatule blanche, 380 

dahiya(ka) (Pkt), Copsychus saularis, 
[Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

datyGha, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 
132; Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis 
noir, 224, 294, 382, 385, 386 

datyauha, Amaurornis phoenicurus, White- 
breasted Waterhen, Rale 4 poitrine blanche, 
124 

daruna, may refer to : Dinopium benghalen- 
se, Goiden-backed Woodpecker [Black- 
rumped Flameback], Pic du Bengale, 120 

darv-aghata, a generic term for any of the 
Picidae (Woodpecker / Pic), 119, 122 

diahama (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 

divaukas, Clamator jacobinus, (Large) Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104, 
135 

divya, divyaka, Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Small Indian) Bee-eater, Guépier 
d’Orient, 150 

disa-caksu, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] 
Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 233 

*dirgha-dala, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red- 
billed Blue Magpie, Pirolle a bec rouge; 
Urocissa flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpie, Pirolle a bec jaune, 14 

dirgha-pada(-kanka), Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], Mara- 
bout argala, 392, 401 

dirgha-Sira, Burhinus oedicnemus, Stone 
Plover (Curlew) [Eurasian Thick-knee], 
Oedicnéme criard; Burhinus giganteus 
{Esacus recurvirostris], Great Stone Plover 
[Great Thick-knee}, Oedicnéme des récifs, 
332 

dundubhi, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou oriental; or 
Cuculus micropterus, Indian Cuckoo (also 
called Asiatic C.), Coucou 4 ailes courtes, 
129 

durga, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red-billed 
Blue Magpie, Pirolle 4 bec rouge; Urocissa 
flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue Magpie, 
Pirolle & bec jaune, 13; Monticola 
solitarius, Blue Rock Thrush, Monticole 
merle-bleu, 13, 47, 48 
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durdura, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar 
-/ Engoulevent), 171 

durdi, idem, 171 

durbala (durbalika), any of the Apodidae 
(Swift / Martinet), 99, 165, 166 

devakula-cataka, any of the Apodidae and 
Hirundinidae, esp. Apus affinis, House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons; Hirundo 
smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, Hirondelle a 
longs brins; Hirundo daurica, (Striated) 
Red-rumped Swallow, 99, 167 

*deva-cakata, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 46 

devatti, any Laridae of the Larini tribe (Gull 
/ Goéland, Mouette), 343 

deva-hamsa, Cairina scutulata, White- 
winged (Wood) Duck, Canard 4 ailes 
blanches, 449 

devi Syama, Saxicoioides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 50 


daitya-dvipa, may refer to: Haliaeetus, 


albicilla, White-tailed (Sea) Eagle, 
Pygargue 4 queue blanche, 215 

dronaka, Butastur teesa, White-eyed Buzzard 
(Eagle), Busautour aux yeux blancs, 212; 
Ictinaetus malayensis, Black Eagle, Aigle 
noir, 212; male of the Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Epervier shikra, 220, 238, 242; any 
male diurnal bird of prey, 237 

drona(-kaka), Corvus corax, 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 2ff., 20 

dvimukha-bharanda, Raphus cuculiatus, 
Dodo, Dronte de Maurice, 399, cf. 398 


dh 


[Common] 


dhatarattha (P ; not PED, but Ja V 360,9; 
Pkt dhattaratthaga, “ritthaga), Cygnus 
cygnus, Whooper Swan, Cygne chanteur, 
431f. a 

dhana-sa, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 62 

dhanakha, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 
131 

dhanvana, Merops orientalis, (Small) Green 
(or Common Indian) Bee-eater, Guépier 
d’Orient, 150 

dharma-cilla, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 244 

dhavala-kapota, Streptolia decaocto, Indian 
Ring Dove {Eurasian Collared Dove], 
Tourterelle turque, 257, 258 

dhavala-pandu, idem, 257, 258 
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dhavala-skandha, PSeudibis papillosa, Black 
Ibis, Ibis noir, 352; Rynchops albicollis, 
Indian Skimmer, Bec-en-ciseaux A collier, 
352 

dharata, 137, a synonym for cataka 

dhartarastra, Cygnus cygnus, Whooper 
Swan, Cygne chanteur, 427 

dhati, male of the Accipiter virgatus, Besra 
(Sparrow-hawk), Epervier besra, 237, 239 

dhimika (or dhimaka, dhamika), Falco 
pelegrinoides (Shaheen Falcon), is said to 
be conspecific with Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 199, 
222, 226 

dhiimyata, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63, 65, 199 

dhimra-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, 
Red Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], 
Tourterelle 4 téte grise; Streptopelia 
senegalensis, Little Brown Dove [Laughing 
D.], Tourterelle maillée, 257 

dhisara-kapota, Streptopelia senegalensis, 
Little Brown Dove [Laughing D.], 
Tourterelle maillée, 257; or Streptopelia 
tranquebarica, Red Turtle Dove [Red 
Collared D.], Tourterelle 4 téte grise, 259 

dhisara-cataka, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow -Lark}, Lark / Moinelette, 
Ammomane), 110-111 

dhruva, Rynchops albicollis, Indian 
Skimmer, Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 

chvanksa, any of the Corvidae, genus Corvus 
(Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 1; as distinct 
from the [Common] Raven / Grand 
Corbeau, 2, 6, 7; Threskiornis aethiopicus 
[T. melanocephalus], White Ibis [Biack- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré (considered to be a 
“water-crow”), 383, 386, 387 


n 


nakta-kraufica, refers to the more nocturnal 
of the Ardeidae : Night Heron, Bittern / 
Bihoreaux, Blongios, Butors, 405 

nakhasi, any of the Strigidae, genus Ketupa 
(Fish Owl / Kétoupa), 175 

nandi-cataka, Leiothrix lutea, Red-billed 
Leiothrix,-Léiothrix jaune, 32 

naptrka, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar / 
Engoulevent), 170 

naSaka-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, Rook, 
Corbeau freux, 2, 6, 20 
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nasta-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, Rook, 
Corbeau freux, 6n.,.20; Corvus monedula, 
{Eurasian] Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 6 

*nahikuti (nahih kutih), Riparia riparia, Sand 
Martin, Hirondelle de rivage; Hirundo 
rupestris, [Eurasian] Crag martin, 
Hirondelle de rochers, 99 

nagastT, cf. garuda; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
201, 207; Circaetus gallicus, Short-toed 
[Snake] Eagle, Circaéte Jean-le-Blanc, 201; 
Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent Eagle, 
Serpentaire bacha, 211 

nasa-cchinna (ct. MW _ nasa-chinni), 
Sarkidiornis melanotos, Comb Duck, 
Canard a bosse, 448 

nisa-kara, Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus, Grey- 
headed Fishing Eagle [G. Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue 4 téte grise, 215 

nigantaka, cf. nakta-kraufica, 232. 

nisanna-syama, Hirundo rustica, Common 
Swallow [Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique; 
Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, 
Hirondelle a longs brins; Delichon urbica, 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenétre [now 
subdivided into : Delichon urbica, Northern 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenétre; 
Delichon dasypus, Asian House Martin, 
Hirondelle de Bonaparte; Delichon 
nepalensis, Nepal House Martin, 
Hirondelle du Népal], 100 

nila-kantha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama 
dayal, 18, 103; Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafow]], Paon bleu, 18, 49; Passer 
domesticus, House Sparrow, Moineau 
domestique, 93; various black-throated 
Wagtails (Fr. Bergeronnettes), 18, 103 

nila-kantha-sarasa, Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, Jabiru 
d'Asie, 319, 321 

nila-kraufica, Ardea purpurea, Purple Heron, 
Héron pourpré, 402, cf. 390 

nila-khaga, Corvus corax, [Common] Raven, 
Grand Corbeau, 7 

nila-griva, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

nila-grivaka, Anas platyrhynchos, Mallard, 
Canard colvert, 453 

nila-cataka, Niltava grandis, Large Niltava 
(or Niltava Flycatcher), Grand Gobe- 
mouche, 53; Irena puella, [Asian] Fairy 
Bluebird, Iréne vierge, 71 
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nila-cchada-Syena, Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon (or Blue Hawk), Faucon 
pélerin, 222 

nila-cchavi, Irena puella, [Asian] Fairy 
Bluebird, Iréne vierge, 71, 138 

nila-latva, Niltava grandis, Large Niltava (or 
Niltava Flycatcher), Grand Gobemouche, 
53 

nila-skandha-kraufica, Grus nigricollis, 
Black-necked Crane, Grue 4 cou noir, 319, 
321 

nilanga, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Ardea 
cinerea, Grey Heron (or Blue Heron), 
Héron cendré, 18; any of the Gruidae 
(Crane / Grue), 18; Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 18 

nilanga-capa, Coracias garrulus, European 
(Kashmir) Roller, Rollier d’ Europe, 16, 20 

nilanga-sdrasa,.Grus virgo, Demoiselle 
Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 320, 321 

nilasya-kaka, Corvus corone orientalis, 
Eastern Hooded Crow [Carrion Crow, 
subspecies], Corneille mantelée (7), 2, 4, 
20 


p 


paksa-kalika, Falco subbuteo, [Eurasian] 
Hobby, Faucon hobereau, 221, 231, 232 

paksa-gupta, Chloropsis hardwickei, Orange- 
bellied Chloropsis [O. Leafbird], Verdin de 
Harwicke, 33 

paksi-pravara, Gypaetus barbatus, 
Lammergeyer (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaéte barbu, 197 

panka-kira, any of the Scolopacidae, 
subfamily Scolapacinae, genus Gallinago 
(Snipe / Bécassine), 366 

pankti-cara-kurara, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 
Crane, Grue demoiselle, 186, 342 

paficama-kaka, Corvus monedula, [Eurasian] 
Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 2, 20 

pata-kapota, Dukula aenea, Green Imperial 
Pigeon, Carpophage pauline, 251, 253, 255 

patikutt(h)aka (so! Ja VI 538,10), Anastomus 
oscitans, Openbill Stork [Asian Open-bill], 
Bec-ouvert indien, 396 

patti-valguli, Parus xanthogenys, Yellow- 
cheeked Tit [Black-lored T.], Mésange a 
joues jaunes, 22 

pandu-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 356,24), 
cf. seta-hamsa 

patangika, various small birds, esp. the 
Sylviidae (Warbler / Fauvette), 68 
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pati-caficu-Suka, Psittacula himalayana, 
Slaty-headed Parakeet, Perruche de 
I Himalaya, 144 

patra-vardhrinasa, Ocyceros _ birostris, 
Common Grey Hornbill [Indian G. H.], 
Calao de Gingi, 161 ‘ 

patra-Suka, Loriculus vernalis, Indian 
Loriquet [Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis 
vernal, 144 

patrali, Anas crecca, Common Teal, Sarcelle 
d'hiver; Anas querquedula, Garganey 
(Teal), Sarcelle d'été, 455 

padeka, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 
Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 238 

padma-puspa, any of the Pittidae (Pitta / 
Bréve), 117 

panthalaka, 160, cf. khatvanga 

pampaka (P), 131, a Pali equivalent for 
cataka 

*pampa is not a Pkt word, 131 

para-pusta, parasitic Cuckoos (family 
Cuculidae). 127, cf. anya-vapa, kokila, 
cataka 

para-bhyt, idem, 127, 128 

parosni, Lonchura'punctulata, Spotted Munia 
[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 85, 
89 

parna-Suka, 144, cf. patra-Suka 

paryandika (or paryandika), Hypsipetes 
madagascariensis [H. leucocephalus], 
Black Bulbul, Bulbul de Madagascar, 35, 
38, 39 

parvata-kaka, Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; or Corvus macro- 
rhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed C.], 
Corneille 4 gros bec, 7 

pamsula (Pkt), male of the Eudynamys 
scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, Coucou koél, 
129 

pamsula, male of the Eudynamys scolopacea, 
[Asian] Koel, Coucou koél, 129; various 
species of Quails (Fr. Cailles), or probably 
any of the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail 
[Buttonquail] / Turnix), 289 

pamsula-lava, Perdicula argoondah, Rock 
Bush Quail, Perdicule argoondah, 287 

paka, cf. pecaka; also small Strigidae 
(Owlets / Chevéchette, Chevéche), 183-184 

paka-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika II 277,12), 
not found in early Skt literature, may refer 
to : Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, Cygne tuber- 
culé, 427-428, 431, cf. 184, 432 

paka (putrika) + avali, 100, cf. utpatya- 
pakala 

* pakula (Pkt), 100, cf. utpatya-pakala 

pakolika, 184, cf. paka 
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patalaksa-Syena, “Yellow-eyed Falcon”, a 
term used by Muslim Falconers, 218 

panavika, 129, 332, cf. kala-panavika 

pandara-grdhra, Gyps indicus, (Indian) 
Long-billed Vulture (or Indian Griffon), 
Vautour indien; Gyps himalayensis, 
Himalayan Griffon,, Vautour de 
I’ Himalaya; Gyps fulyus, European Griffon 
{Eurasian G.J, Vautour fauve (now 
considered to be three different species), 
191 

pandavika, pandavika, Monticola solitarius, 
Blue Rock Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 
47, 48, 50 

pandu(-kapota), Columbidae, genus 
Streptopelia (Dove / Tourterelle, Colom- 
bine), 257 

pandu-Syama, Monticola solitarius, Blue 
Rock Thrush, Monticole merie-bleu, 47, 50 

* paniya-kakika (= jala-kaka), Phalacrocorax 
niger, Little Cormorant, Cormoran de 
Vieillot, 371, 372 

paravata, esp. Columba livia, (Domestic) 
Rock Pigeon, Pigeon biset, 27, 250, 251, 
255 : 

parusna (parisna), Sturnus vulgaris, 
[Common] Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 
84, 85, 89 

parosni, Sturnus © vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 85 
(“Himalayan and Finsch’s Starlings” are 
terms which may refer to subspecies) 

palanka, may refer to “a pet Hawk trained 
for catching birds,” 216 

*pasagada, -gala (Pkt), any of the 
Pelecanidae (Pelican / Pélican), 370 

pika, Eudynamys scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, 
Coucou koél; also Cuculus canorus, 
Eurasian (Grey or European) Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

pikanga, any of the Pittidae (Pitta / Bréve); 
may refer to: Coracina novaehollandiae, 
Large Cuckooshrike, Echenilleur a masque 
noir, 117 

pinga, pinga-caksu, pingala, pingalika, 
Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, Chevéche 
brame, 177 

pingal’-akkhaga (Pkt), pingalaksa (Skt), 
Mycteria’ leucocephala, Painted Stork, 
Tantale indien, 395 . 

pingeksena, cf. pinga 

piccha-bana, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 
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pifjola, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 
Oriole, Loriot d’Europe; may refer to: 
Oriolus xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole 
[Black-hooded O.], Loriot 4 capuchon noir, 
80 

pindika, any of the Apodidae (Swift / 
Martinet), 168 

pipilaka, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 
Oriole, Loriot d’ Europe, 77ff. 

*pipiliya ) (Pkt; pipiliya-in Panha- 
vagaranaim 1,3 [8a, 3]), idem, 77 (read : 
pippiliya, “ya), 79 

pippala, Megalaima virens, Great (Hill 
Himalayan) Barbet, Barbu géant, 123, 124 

pippika, Merops orientalis, (Small) Green (or 
Common Indian) Bée-eater, Guépier 
d’ Orient; or another Bee-eater, 149ff. 

pirid? (Hemacandra, DesSin. 6,47) (Pkt; pirilT 
“musical instrument” [PSM]), Lonchura 
malabarica, White-throdted Munia [Indian 
Silverbill]. .Capucin bec-de-plomb; 
Lonchura striata, White-backed Munia 
[White-rumped M.], Capucin domino, 45 
(read : piridi), 90 

pirilt, piril7, Lonchura malabarica, White- 
throated Munia [Indian Silverbill], Capucin 
bec-de-plomb; and Lonchura striata, 
White-backed Munia [White-rumped M.], 
Capucin domino, 89f. 

pilaka, pilaga (Ardhamagadh)), cf. pipilaka, 
71,79 

pita-tunda-karandava, Anas platyrhynchos, 
Mallard (or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 
453 

pita-netra, cf. citra-netra 

pita-pada, pita-pada, Acridotheres tristis, 
Common Myna, Martin triste; Gracula 
religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), Mainate 
religieux, 85; also Vanellus indicus, Red- 
wattled Lapwing, Vanneau_indien; 
Vanelius malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 85, cf. 360 

pita-bhadra-Suka, Psittacula alexandri, Red- 
breasted Parakeet, Perruche 4 moustaches, 
76, 140, 144 

pita-munda-kalavinka, yellow-headed birds : 
Ploceus philippinus, Baya Weaver, Tisserin 
baya; Ploceus manyar, Streaked Weaver, 
Tisserin manyar, 50, 88, 94 

pita-munda-cataka, idem, 94 

putini, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] 
Tailorbird, Couturiére a longue queue, 68 

pundarika, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / 
Pélican), 222, 231, 370 
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pundarikaksa, Butastur teesa, White-eyed 
Buzzard (Eagle), Busautour aux yeux 
blancs, 212 

puttaka (P), Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 90 

puttika, a tiny bird, 90 cf. putrika 

putra-gupta, 33, 144, cf. paksa-gupta 


putra-priya, Upupa epox, [Common] 
Hoopoe, Huppe fasciée, 162 
putra-Suka, Loriculus vernalis, Indian 


Loriquet [Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis 
vernal, 144 

putrika, small birds, esp. the Warblers 
(Warbler / Fauvette; Ground Warbler / 
Tésie; Bush Warbler / Bouscarle; Wren 
Warbler / Prinia; Tailorbird / Couturiére; 
Flycatcher Warbler / Pouillot; etc.), 68; the 
Munias, 89, 90; Zosterops palpebrosa, 
[Oriental] White-eye, Zostérops oriental, 
112; also the Hirundinidae (Swallow, 
Martin / Hirondelle) and the Apodidae 
(Swift / Martinet), 100 

punya-darsana, Coracias benghalensis, 
Indian Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

purallika, purillaka, Prinia socialis, Ashy 
Wren Warbler [Ashy Prinia], Prinia cendré, 
69 

purusa-vak-sari, Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 82, 
87 

pulika, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Spot-winged Starling], 
Etourneau a ailes tachetées, 82, 83 

puskara-sayika, Chlidonias hybridus, 
Whiskered Tern, Guifette moustac, 349 

puskara-sad, puskara-sad, idem, 94, 349 

puskara-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, (Great 
White) Siberian Crane, Grue de Sibérie, 
312 

puskarakhya, idem, 311, 320 

puskarahva, 311, 320, 321 

puspa-kokila, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 129 

puspam-dhaya, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 
Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 115 

puspa-bhasi, Lonchura punctulata, Spotted 
Munia_ [Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin 
damier, 89 

puspa-Sakuna, any of the Phasianidae, genus 
Trdgopan; may refer to : Tragopan satyra, 
Crimson Tragopan (or Horned Pheasant) 
(Satyr T.], Tragopan satyre, 281 

puspavatamsaka, various whiskered 
Pycnonotidae, esp. Pycnonotus jocosus, 
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Red-whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphée, 36, 
37, 39 

piajani, paijaniya, Hirundo smithii, Wire- 
tailed Swallow, Hirondelle 4 longs brins, 
101 

patika, a tiny bird, 90, cf. putrika 

pirna-kita, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red- 
billed Blue Magpie, Pirolle a bec rouge; 
Urocissa flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpie, Pirolle 4 bec jaune, 12, 14, 20 

pal7, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted-winged 
Stare [Spot-winged Starling], Etourneau A 
ailes tachetées, 82 

peca; Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented Bulbul, 
Bulbul a ventre rouge, 36, 39; or any large 
hooting Strigidae (Owl / Hibou, Chouette), 
180 

pecaka, any large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 176, 180 

poai (Pkt), Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 90 

pokkhara-sataka (P; PED takes sataka to be 
another bird),’ Chlidonias hybridus, 
Whiskered Tern, Guifette moustac, 157, 
349n | 


potiyaka, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] »* 


Tailorbird, Couturiére 4 longue queue, 69 

pondariga (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae 
(Pelican / Pélican), 370 

potakt, cf. podaki 

potha-vartika, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 110 

podakti, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian Robin, 
Pseudotraquet indien, 45, 46 

paundraka-lava, Turnix tanki, [Yellow- 
legged] Buttonquail, Turnix indien, 287 

pratisthana, birds of prey not used for 
hawking, 240; Circus macrourus, Pale 
Harrier [Pallid H.], Busard pale; Circus 
pygargus, Montagu’s Harrier, Busard 
cendré, 240, 247 

pratudah, “peckers” (Fr. picoreurs), a group 
of birds identified in Ayurvedic texts, XV, 
28, 99, 129, 132, 164, 167, passim 

prabhadraka, white Wagtails, esp. Motacilla 
alba, White Wagtail, Bergeronnette grise 
(or its subspecies), 104 

pravala-pada, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette élégante, 361 

prasyena, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 199 

prasahah, “birds of prey” (Fr. prédateurs), a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
texts, XV, 341, passim 
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prajika, a common name for Hawks in 
general, 236; esp. Accipiter gentilis, 
{Northern] Goshawk, Autour des 
palombes, 220, 221, 235 

pravara-karna, any long-eared Strigidae, 
genera Bubo (Horned Owl / Grand-duc) 
and Ketupa (Fish Owl / Kétoupa), 180, 181 

prasdda-kukkuta, Columba livia, (Domestic) 
Rock Pigeon, Pigeon biset, 137 

priyaka, Surniculus lugubris, Drongo 
Cuckoo, Coucou surnicou, 131, 132 

priyatmaja, any of the Bucerotidae (Hornbill 
/Calao), 159, 160, 162 

priyapatykanka, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 213, 243, 244, 245 

priyaSana-hamsa, Anas penelope, [Eurasian] 
Wigeon, Canard siffleur, 454f. 

plava, any of the Phalocrocoracidae 
(Cormorant / Cormorant), 299, 37 1ff. 

plavah, “water-birds” (Fr. “nageurs”), a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
texts, XV, 299, 341, passim 


ph 


phala-priya-kaka, Nuciftaga caryocatactes, 
[Spotted] Nutcracker, Cassenoix moucheté, 
11, 20 

pha-kara, Garrulax ruficollis, Rufous-necked 
Laughingthrush, Garrulaxe a col roux, 28 

phala-khela, Coturnix coturnix, Grey Quail 
(Common Q.], Caille des blés, 285, cf. 109 

phinga, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 199 

phussa-kokila (P; Ja V 420,13 et passim), 
Cuculus canorus, Eurasian (Grey or 
European) Cuckoo, Coucou gris; Cuculus 
saturatus, Himalayan (Asiatic) Cuckoo 
[Oriental C.], Coucou oriental, 128f. 

phefica, pheficaka, phenjataka, Pycnonotus 
cafer, Red-vented Bulbul, Bulbul a ventre 
rouge, 36, 39 


b 


baka, a generic term for all Ciconiidae (Stork 
/ Cigogne), Threskiornithidae (Ibis / Ibis) 
and Ardeidae (Heron / Héron), 95, 136; 
esp. Leptoptilos dubius, Adjutant Stork 
{Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala; 
Threskiornis aethiopicus ct. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré, 383, 386, 387; or, 
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Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, 
Flamant rose (due to its superficial 
resemblance to a Stork, 409 

baka (Pkt), Leptoptilos. dubius, Adjutant 
Stork [Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala, 
395 

bakara, barkara, Tragopan satyra, Crimson 
Tragopan (or Horned Pheasant) [Satyr T.], 
Tragopan satyre; or Tragopan melano- 
cephalus, Western Tragopan, Tragopan de 
Hastings, 280 

baka-raja, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche, 390 

bakeru, Casmerodius albus, Large Egret 
[Great E.], Grande aigrette, 402 

bandhura-karandava, Anas platyrhynchos, 
Mallard (or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 
453 

babhru, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (or Brainfever Bird), Coucou 
shikra, 131. 

barkara, cf. bakara 

barhin, barhina, Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 55, 277 

bala, Haliaeetus albicilla, White-tailed (Sea) 
Eagle, Pygargue a queue blanche, 213 

balaka, Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 409ff., 414, 418 

balaka, Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller 
Egret [Intermediate E.], Héron 
intermédiaire; may also refer to : Egretta 
garzetta, Little Egret, Aigrette garzette, 2, 
403; female of the Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 411, 
412, 419 

balaka (P), Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller 
Egret [Intermediate E.], Héron intermé- 
diaire, 403 

balakaksa-vaja, Accipiter  gentilis, 
[Northern] Goshawk, Autour des palombes 
(juvenile), 237 

balakanka-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Nor- 
thern] Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 
219, 237 

balakika, Egretta garzetta, Little Egret, 
Aigrette garzette, 2, 403; also Bubulcus 
ibis, Cattle Egret, Héron garde-beeufs, 404 

bali-pusta (-kaka or -vayasa), Corvus splen- 
dens, House Crow, Corbeau familier, 2 

bali-bhuk-cataka, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 93 

bahula-griva, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 

bidala, Phodilus badius, [Oriental] Bay Owl, 
Phodile calong, 179 
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bindu-rekhaka, Rhipidura aureola, White- 
browed Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure a 
grands sourcils; Rhipidura albicollis, 
White-throated Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipi- 
dure a gorge blanche, 54 

brhac-caficu-baka, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], Mara- 
bout argala, 392 

brhad-baka, Mycteria leucocephala, Painted 
Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

brhad-ripa, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 181 

brahmi cati, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 108 


bh 


bhata-kukkuta, Pterocles exustus, Common 
Sandgrouse [Chestnut-bellied S.], Ganga a 
ventre brun, 265 

bhandu-tittira, Scolopax rusticola, [Eurasian] 
Woodcock, Bécasse des bois, 367 

bhadra-nama, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

bhadra-paksi, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, as an 
auspicious bird, 420 

bhayankara, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

bharadvaja, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 50, 108 

bhallaka, bhalluka, Ictinaetus malayensis, 
Black Eagle, Aigle noir, 211, 231 

bhasa, any of the Corvidae, genus 
Dendrocitta (Treepie / Témia), 12, 13, 231 

bhasma-cchavi-kaka, Corvus splendens, 
House Crow, Corbeau familier, 2, 4 

bhandika, any of the Hirundinidae (Swallow, 
Martin / Hirondelle), 99, 165 

bharanda (Pkt), cf. bherunda 

bharati, bharati vyoma-lasika, 108, 109, cf. 
bharadvaja 

bharadvaja, 50, 99, cf. bharadvaja 

bharadvaji, 109, cf. bharadvaja 

bharita, gregarious and crop-damaging birds, 
subfamily Emberizinae (Bunting / Bruant), 
esp. Emberiza melanocephala, Black- 
headed Bunting, Bruant mélanocéphale; 
Emberiza bruniceps, Red-headed Bunting, 
Bruant A téte rousse; also Emberiza 
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buchanani, Grey-necked Bunting, Bruant a 
-cou gris; Emberiza hortulana, Ortolan 
Bunting, Bruant ortolan, 96 

bhasa, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 181, 
188, 191, 192, 195, 199; also Neophron 
percnopterus, (White) Scavenger Vulture 
[Egyptian V.], Vautour percnoptére, 191, 
199, 246 

bhasaka, Neophron percnopterus, (White) 
Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], Vautour 
percnoptére, 188, 191 

bhasolika, Bubo coromandus, Dusky Horned 
Owl [Dusky Eagle O.], Grand-duc de 
Coromandel, 181 

bhinkara, bhinga, bhingara(ka) (Pkt), birds 
of the subfamily Dicrurinae, tribe Dicrunini 
(Drongo / Drongo), 64 

bhilunga (Pkt; Rayapasenaijja 703), cf. 
bherunda 

bhiru, various birds of subfamily 
Emberizinae (Bunting / Bruant), cf. anna- 
disaka, bharita 

bhi-kaka, Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 
Ibis noir, 383 f 

bhimi-Saya, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow Lark], Lark / Moinelette, Ammo- 
mane), 110 

bha-linga-Sakuni, Pluvianus aegyptius, 
African Plover, Pluvian fluviatile, 362, 363 

bhi-sarika, Turdoides striatus, Jungle 
Babbler, Cratérope de brousse, 30 

bhrnga, any of the Dicruridae (Drongo / 
Drongo), esp. Dicrurus adsimilis 
[macrocercus], (Common) Black Drongo 
(or Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 62, 63, 65, 
131, 132 

bhrmga-raja, Dicrurus paradiseus, Greater (or 
Large) Racket-tailed Drongo, Drongo a 
raquettes, 49, 64-65, 144 

bhmigarola, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 
Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 114 

bhedasi, Loriculus vernalis, Indian Loriquet 
{Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis vernal, 
144 

bherunda (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, Adjutant 
Stork [Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala, 
397, 399 

bhorita, 96, cf. bharita 
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maniju-pathaka, used to describe various 
Psittacidae (Parrot / Perruche): which are 
able to talk, 143 : 

manyju-plava, Anas platyrhynchos, Mallard 
(or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 453 

mafijula-datydha, Porphyrio porphyrio, 
Purple Moorhen [Purple Swamphen], 
Taléve sultane, 292, 298 

mafjulftaka, mafijuliyaka, Megalaima 
virens, Great (Hill Himalayan) Barbet, 
Barbu géant, 124 

mani-kantha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

mani-taraka, Grus antigone, Sarus (or 
Indian) Crane, Grue antigone, 31, 316 

mani-tunda(ka), Pomatorhinus ferruginosus, 
Coral-billed Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhin 
a bec corail; or Turdus boulboul, Grey- 
winged Blackbird, Merle & ailes grises, 31, 
49 

mani-tunda-kalavinka, Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 50 

mani-tunda-Syama, idem, 50 

mani-tunda-karandava, Mergus merganser, 
Common Merganser (or Eastern 
Goosander), Grand Harle, 449, 459 

manicaka, Alcedo atthis, Common (or 
Indian) Kingfisher, Martin-pécheur 
d'Europe, 156 

matsya-kurara, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 213 

matsya-ranka, any of the Alcedinidae 
(Kingfisher / Martin-pécheur), 155, 158, 
186; 

matsya-ranka(-Syena), Pandion haliaetus, 
Osprey, Balbuzard pécheur, 155, 185, 186; 
or various Fish or Sea Eagles (Fr. 
Pygargues), 155, 185, 186, 213 (cf. H: 
macchamanga, maccharanga);, may refer 
to any of the Sulidae (Booby / Fou), 376 

madana-sarika, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna 
(or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 

madgu, Anhinga rufa, Darter (or Snakebird), 
Anhinga d’ Afrique, 272, 273 

madd4alaka (P), may refer to: Cuculus 
‘saturatus, Himalayan Cuckoo [Oriental C.], 
Coucou orfental, 129 

madhuka-srivada, Aegithina tiphia, Com- 
mon Iora, Petit Iora, 31, 50 

madhu-kantha, 110, cf. kala-kantha, madhu- 
ghosa 
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madhu-kara, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 
Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 114, 115 

madhu-ghosa,’ sweet-voiced Cuculidae : 
Cuculus canorus, [Eurasian] (or Grey) 
Cuckoo, Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, 
Himalayan Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

madhupa(-khaga), 115, cf. madhu-kara 

madhu-sarika, Sturnus roseus, Rosy Pastor 
[Rosy Starling], Etourneau roselin, 86 

madhu-ha, Pernis ptilorhyncus, (Indian 
Crested) Honey Buzzard [Oriental H. B.], 
Bondrée orientale, 248 

manahsila-cataka, Tarsiger chrysaeus, 
Golden Bush Robin, Rossignol doré, 52 

manusya-vadana-bhdranda, Gypaetus barba- 
tus, Lammergeyer (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaéte barbu, 399 

manosila-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 
356,24), Dendrocygna bicolor, Large 
Whistling Teal [Fulvous Whistling- ee 
Dendrocygne fauve, 450 

mayand (Pkt) (madana is likely ‘eile, 
Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), 
Mainate religieux, 29 n. 2 

mayura, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 55, 270 

mayiraka, Lophophorus impejanus, Impeyan 
Pheasant [Himalayan Monal], Lophophore 
resplendissant, 271, 277 

mayira-kukkuta, idem, 257, 277ff. 

mayira-ghni, Hieraaetus fasciatus, Bonelli’s 
Eagle, Aigle de Bonelli, 211 

maru-baka, any of the Otididae (Bustard / 
Outarde), 326 

marula, Fulica atra, 
Foulque macroule, 300 

malina, Anas strepera, Gadwall, Canard 
chipeau, 454 

mallika, Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, Cygne 
tyberculé, 427 

mallikaksa(-hamsa), Aythya nyroca, White- 
eyed Pochard or Ferruginous Duck 
(Ferruginous Pochard], Fuligule nyroca, 
428, 458 

*mahari (Pkt), Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

maha ukkusa (P), 214, cf. following entry 

maha utkroga, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 214 

maha-kanka, may refer to : Ardea insignis, 
(Great) White-bellied Heron, Héron 
impérial, 402 


[Common] Coot, 
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maha-kausika, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 176, 181, 182 

maha-kraufica, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White (Siberian) Crane, Grue de Sibérie, 
319 

maha-caficu-baka, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 392 

maha-paksi, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 176, 182; any of the Pelecanidae 
(Pelican / Pélican), 370 

maha-prana, any black Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus, except the 
Common Raven (Fr. Grand Corbeau), 3 

maha-plava, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 
/ Pélican), 370 

mahda-muktaka, . Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
206 

maha-yogi, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; domestic 
Cock, 18 

maha-ravana-vaja, “Icelander’, a form of 
the Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, Faucon 
gerfaut, 219 [N. B. A term used to refer to 
a form (Falco rusticolus candicans Gmelin) 
which is no longer classified in this way.] 

maha-vira, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 206 

maha-Sveta, Casmerodius albus, Large Egret 
(Great E.], Grande aigrette, 402 

maha-suparna, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himal- 
ayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 206 

maha-hamsa, any of the Anatidae, genus 
Cygnus (Swan / Cygne), 422, 428 

majala, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17, 18 

matr-nindaka, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159 

malaya, Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent 
Eagle, Serpentaire bacha, 212 

malika, Aythya fuligula, Tufted Duck (or 
Pochard), Fuligule morillon, 458 

masa-vartika, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 110 

mithunin, Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 

mina-ranka, any of the Alcedinidae 
(Kingfisher / Martin-pécheur), 155, 

minamrina, Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 
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musti, mustika, Microhierax caerulescens, 
Red-legged Falconet [Collared F.], 
Fauconnet a collier, 235 

myga, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu; may 
rather refer to: Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas’s Sea-Eagle [Pallas’s Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 229 

mygendra-cataka, Falco  peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 222 

mynala-kantha, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 408, 
411, 412 

megha-cintaka, 137, a synonym for cataka 

meghananda, female of the Phoenicopterus 
ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 
411, 418, 419 

mesa-hrt, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(Lamb-vulture) (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaéte barbu; also Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
195 

maukali, maukuli, any black Corvidae; tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus, esp. Corvus corone, 
Carrion Crow, Corneille noire; Corvus 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
C.], Corneille a gros bec, 3, 5, 6, 8 

maudgali, may refer to : Corvus frugilegus, 
Rook, Corbeau freux, or cf. maukali. 
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yaksa-kunapi, Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste, 85 

yava-gandika, female of the Buceros 
bicornis, Great Hornbill, Calao bicorne, 
160 , 

yavala-kanthika, Accipiter trivirgatus, 
Crested Goshawk, Autour huppé (northern 
form), 238, 241 

yava-hara, Emberiza buchanani, Grey- 
necked Bunting, Bruant 4 cou gris; 
Emberiza hortulana, Ortolan Bunting, 
Bruant ortolan, 96 

yavalaka-kukkuta, Lophura leucomelanos, 
Kalij Pheasant, Faisan leucoméle, 275 

yastika, Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Rale a 
créte, 301, 358; or Himantopus himan- 
topus, Black-winged Stilt, Echasse 
blanche, 358 
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rakta-kantha, Erithacus calliope [Luscinia 
c.], [Siberian] Rubythroat, Rossignol 
calliope, 48 . 

rakta-kantha-kapota, Chalcophaps indica, 
Emerald Dove, Colombine turvert, 257, 
260, 262 

rakta-griva(-kapota), idem, 262 

rakta-cancu, Netta rufina [Rhodonessa n.], 
Red-crested Pochard, Nette rousse, 457; cf. 
rakta-Sirsaka 

rakta-tunda, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet 
/ Perruche), 143 

rakta-drona(-kaka), Corvus ruficollis, 
Brown-necked Raven, Corbeau brun, 1, 5, 
20 

rakta-ndsika, may refer to: Tyto alba, Barn 
(White, Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 
173; seems to be a wrong reading of vakra- 
ndsika: Strix aluco, (Himalayan) Wood 
Owl [Tawny O.], Chouette hulotte, 173, 
177n 

rakta-pada, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche; Ciconia nigra, Black 
Stork, Cigogne noire; Ciconia episcopus, 
White-necked Stork [Woolly-necked S.], 
Cigogne épiscopale; Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, Jabiru 
d'Asie, 390 

rakta-pada-tunda, Ciconia ciconia, White 
Stork, Cigogne blanche; Ciconia nigra, 
Black Stork, Cigogne noire, 390 

rakta-mastaka-laksmana, Grus - antigone, 
Sarus (Indian) Crane, Grué antigone, 219, 
321 

rakta-mardhan, 457, cf. rakta-Sirsaka 

rakta-vartma(ka), Catreus wallichii, Chir 
Pheasant [Cheer P.], Faisan de Wallich; 
Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij Pheasant, 
Faisan leucoméle, 275 

rakta-sirsa, various red-headed Fringillinae, 
esp. the Rosefinches (Fr. Roselins), 94; 
Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis noir, 
352 

rakta-Sirsaka, Netta rufina [Rhodonessa n.], 
Red-crested Pochard, Nette rousse; Rhodo- 
nessa caryophyllacea, Pink-headed Duck, 
Nette 4 cou rose; Aythya ferina, Common 
Pochard, Fuligule milouin, 449, 457 

rakta-Sirsa-kalavinka, cf. rakta-Sirsa, 50, 93 

raktaksa-hamsa, Cairina scutulata, White- 
winged (Wood) Duck, Canard 4 ailes 
blanches, 449 
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raktanga, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture, Vautour royal, 188 

raghata, Falco jugger, Lagger Falcon, 
Faucon laggar, 227 

rangana(-Syena), Falco tinnunculus, 
[Common] Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle, 155, 
220, 233 

rajani-baka, any nocturnal Ardeidae (Night 
Herons and various Bitterns / Fr. 
Bihoreaux and Blongios), except the 
Botaurus stellaris, [Great] Bittern, Butor 
étoilé, 405 

rajju-dala, rajju-dalaka, Terpsiphone 
paradisi, Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de 
paradis, 14, 54 

rajju-vala, idem, 54ff. 

rana-paksi, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

rana-matta, idem, 208 

ranalankarana-kanka, Haliastur indus, 
Brahmany Kite, Milan sacré, 243 

rata-nidhi, Motacilla’ alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 

rala, certain noisy ground insects, incorrectly 
identified as Bulbuls (family 
Pycnonotidae), 35, 38, 39, cf. kamiyaka 

ravi-hamsa (P; Ja VI 539,15), Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-duck, Dendrocygne fauve, 450 

raga-paksi, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

raja-putrika, Charadrius dubius, Little 
Ringed Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 357; 
Charadrius placidus, Long-billed (Ringed) 
Plover, Pluvier 4 long bec, 357 

raja-baka, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche, 390 

raja-bhattika, 357, cf. raja-putrika 

raja-vihangama, Coracias benghalensis, 
Indian Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

raja-Suka, Psittacula eupatria, Large Indian 
Parakeet [Alexandrine P.]; Perruche 
alexandre, 143 

raja-sarasa, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 270 

raja-hamsa, any of the Anatidae, genus 
Cygnus (Cygnus cygnus, Whooper Swan, 
Cygne chanteur; Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, 
Cygne tuberculé), 426ff.; Anser anser, 
Greylag Goose, Oie cendrée, 436, 437, 440 

raja-hamsa (P), Cygnus cygnus, Whooper 
Swan, Cygne. chanteur; Anser indicus, Bar- 
headed Goose, Oie A téte barrée, 427f.: 
Cygnus columbianus davidi, “Chinese 
Swan” [Tundra Swan], Cygne siffleur, 430 
[N.B. According to Sibley and Monroe, 
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“Cygnus columbianus davidi Swinhoe 
1870, Swinhoe’s Swan, known from the 
unique type from Tientsin, in Hopey, 
China; is probably a young C 
(columbianus) bewickii’]; Cygnus olor, 
Mute Swan, Cygne tuberculé, 433 n. 
raji-Suka, Psarisomus dalhousiae, Long- 
tailed Broadbill, Eurylaime psittacin, 118 
rukkha-kottaka (P), any of the Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 54n 2, 119 
rucaka-paravata, Columba pulchricollis, 
Ashy Wood Pigeon, Pigeon cendré; 
Columba palumbus, [Common] Wood 
Pigeon, Pigeon ramier, 256 
rocisnu, Leiothrix lutea, Red-billed Liothrix, 
Léiothrix jaune, 32 


- ropanaka, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 


Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 
rohini, rohinika, Anas crecca, Common Teal, 
Sarcelle d'hiver, 455 
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laksmana, Grus antigone, Sarus (Indian) 
Crane, Grue antigone, 312 

lagna, female of the Falco jugger, Lagger 
Falcon, Faucon laggar, 220, 221, 227 

laghu-jangala, 286, cf. alpa-kapinjala 

langana, male of the Falco jugger, Lagger 
Falcon, Faucon laggar, 227; cf. rangana(- 
Syena) 

Jatukika, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 
[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 91 

latiisaka, various Laniidae (Shrike / Pie- 
griéche), 57 

latva, any of the Pycnonotidae (Bulbul / 
Bulbul), 34ff.; Pycnonotus leucogenys, 
White-cheeked Bulbul [Himalayan B.], 
Bulbul a joues blanches, 34, 37, 54, 57; 
also Pycnonotus leucotis, White-eared 
Bulbul, Bulbul 4 oreillons blancs; 
Pycnonotus melanicterus, Black-headed 
Yellow Bulbul [Black-crested B.], Bulbul 4 
téte noire, 37; Calandrella rufescens, 
Lesser (Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 35; Rhipidura aureola, White- 
browed Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure a 
grands sourcils; and Rhipidura albicollis, 
White-throated Fantail (Flycatcher), 
Rhipidure 4 gorge blanche, 35, 53, 54, 90 

latvaka, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 
[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 53, 54, 91 

lapa(ka-sakuna) (P), may refer to : Turnix 
suscitator, Common Bustard-Quail [Barred 
Buttonquail], Turnix combattant, 289 
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Jalaka, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 
[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 91 

lava, may have been used to refer to any of 
the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail [Button- 
quail] / Turnix); smaller than the Common 
or Grey Quail (Coturnix coturnix, Fr. 
Caille des blés), Bush Quails (Fr. 
Perdicules), came to be regarded as 
varieties of Java, 285ff., 291 

lopa, lopayika, the smaller Quails (Bush 
Quails / Perdicules) and all Turnicidae 
(Bustard Quail [Buttonquail] / Fr. Turnix), 
286, 288, 291 

loha, Harpactes erythrocephalus, Red-headed 
Trogon, Trogon 4 téte rouge, 164 

loha-tunda-kakola (or -vayasa), Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax, Red-billed Chough, Crave a 
bec rouge, 6, 10, 11 

loha-paksi, loha-prstha, 164, cf. loha 

Joha-prsta-kanka, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacré, 213, 242, 243 

lohandt Sakuni, Falco’ tinnunculus, 
[Common] Kestrel, Faucon crécerelle,. 233 

lohita, Anas crecca, Common Teal, Sarcelle 
d’hiver, 455 
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vakra-tunda, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet 
/ Perruche), 143 

vakra-nasa, may refer to: Strix aluco, 
(Himalayan) Wood Owl, Chouette hulotte, 
177 ; 

vaca, may refer to a Parrot (Fr. Perruche), 
142 ; 

vaca, may refer to: Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 142 

vajra-niskambha, cf. garuda, a mythical 
bird; or Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

vaficulaka, may refer to any of the Gaviidae 
(Diver or Loon / Plongeon), 463 

vanjula, any of the Cinclidae (Dipper / 
Cincle), esp. Cinclus pallasii, Brown 
Dipper, Cincle de Pallas, 43; Podiceps 
ruficollis [Tachybaptus r.], Little Grebe (or 
Babchick), Grébe castagneux, 43, 461 

vanjulaka, Podiceps nigricollis, Black- 
necked Grebe, Grébe 4 cou noir, 462; 
Podiceps cristatus, Great Crested Grebe, 
Grébe huppé, 462, 463 F 

vata, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 195 

vata-ha, Megalaima virens, Great (Hill 
Himalayan) Barbet, Barbu géant, 124 
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vadabha (Skt, not Pkt!), idem, 124 

vana-kaka, 8, 10, 20, cf. aranya-kaka 

vana-kukkuta, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 
(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 
273 

vana-kulinga, vana-cataka, tree-sparrows in 
general, as distinct from the grba-kulinga 
(House Sparrow / Moineau domestique), 
92,95 

vana-casa, one of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Garrulus (Jay / Geai), 16, 
20 

vara-cataka, probably refers to the various 
Rosefinches or to the Scarlet Finch (Fr. 
Roselins), 93 

varanda, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 
Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 

vara-hamsa, Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 408, 409, 412, 
420 

varisa-priya, Cacomantis passerinus, 
Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C.], 
Coucou a téte grise, 131 

varistha-tittira, Tetraogallus himalayensis, 
Himalayan Snowcock, Tétraogalle de 
l Himalaya, 284 

vartaka (with variants vartaka, vartaka, 
etc.), the largest Quail: Coturnix coturnix, 
Grey Quail [Common Q.], Caille des blés, 
109, 285; Quails in general, 289 

vartaki, variant of vartika, not to be confused 
with: Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 109 

vartika, smaller Quails: Coturnix 
coromandelica, Black-breasted Quail [Rain 
Q.], Caille nattée; Coturnix chinensis, 
Blue-breasted Quail, Caille peinte, 285; 
any Quails, 289; not to be confused with : 
Calandrella rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) 
Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109 

varti-cataka, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 109 

vartira, Bushquails (Fr. Perdicules), similar 
to small Partridges : Perdicula asiatica, 
Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicule rousse-gorge, 
Perdicula argoondah, Rock Bush Quail, 
Perdicule argoondah, 286, 287 

vartirika, cf. vartira 

vartulaksa, Hieraaetus fasciatus, Bonelli’s 
Eagle, Aigle de Bonelli, 211 

vartulaksa-Syena, idem, 211 

varttaka, varttaka, not to be confused with : 
Calandrella rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) 
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Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109; 
cf. vartaka 

vardhamdana-kapota, Dukula aenea, Green 
Imperial Pigeon, Carpophage pauline, 251, 
253,255 

varsa-priya, Cacomantis passerinus, 
Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C.], 
Coucou 4 téte grise, 131 

valgula, Burhinus oedicnemus, Stone Plover 
(Curlew) [Eurasian Thick-knee], 
Oedicnéme criard, 39 

vaka, Nycticorax nycticorax, [Black- 
crowned] Night Heron, Bihoreau gris, 405 

vak-kdra, noisy birds including 
Laughingthrushes (Garrulaxes) and 
Babblers (Cratéropes), 28 

vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] Goshawk, 
Autour des palombes, 220, 221, 235ff., 241 

vaja-raja, Spizaetus cirrhatus, Crested Hawk 
Eagle [Changeable H. E.], Aigle huppé, 
211 

vaji, vajika, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 
Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 220, 236 

vaji, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] Goshawk, 
Autour des palombes, 220, 235, 236, 241 

vataSin, Apus affinis, (Common) House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons, 166 

vayasa, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
Iff.; esp. Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier, 2 

vayasantaka ulika, Bubo coromandus, 
Dusky Horned Owl [Dusky Eagle O.], 
Grand-duc de Coromandel, 181 

varata, Eupodotis bengalensis [Houbaropsis 
b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde du Bengale, 
325,330 

varana, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 327, 328 

vari-kanka, Ardea cinerea, Grey Heron, 
Héron cendré, 400, 401 

vartrka, not to be confused with : Calandrella 
rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) Short-toed 
Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109; cf. vartaka 

vardhrinasa, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159, 161, including the 
Aceros nipalensis, Rufous-necked 
Hornbill, Calao 4 cou roux, 159, 160 

vasa, Accipiter nisus, Indian Sparrowhawk 
[Eurasian S.], Epervier d’Europe; Accipiter 
gularis, Asiatic Sparrowhawk ]Japanese 
S.], Epervier du Japon, 220ff., 236; general 
term for small Hawks, 237 

vikakara, Pterocles indicus, 
Sandgrouse, Ganga indien, 265 
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vit-sarika, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied 
Myna, Etourneau pie, 85, 87 

vidigaya, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 328 

visalaksa, cf. garuda, a mythical bird; esp. 
Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden 
Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

visoka, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17, 18; domestic Cock, 18 

visvaka, any of the Glareolidae, subfamily 
Glareolinae, genus Glareola (Pratincole / 
Glaréole), 335 

*visuvi, idem, 335 

viskirah, “scratchers” (Fr. “gratteurs”), a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
texts, XV, 28, 92, 137, 170, 268, passim 

visnu-dharma, 207, cf. visalaksa 

visnu-lingaka, Pericrocotus flammeus, 
Scarlet Minivet, Grand Minivet; 
Pericrocotus brevirostris, Short-billed 
Minivet, Minivet 4 bec court, 58, 59 

vihara, Rhipidura aureola, White-browed 
Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure 4 grands 
sourcils, 54 

vici-kaka, any of the Laridae, genus Larus 
(Gull / Goéland, Mouette), 343 

vijana, a kind of Phaesant (Fr. Faisan), 273 

vrksa-kukkuta(-Sakuna), a generic term for 
Picidae (Woodpecker / Pic), 26, 119 

vrtti-tittiri, Francolinus gularis, Swamp 
Partridge (S. Francolin),-Francolin multi- 
raie, 284 

vrddha-kaka, Corvus corax, 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 4, 5, 20 

vrsayana, Passer domesticus, 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

vrsarava, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (or Brainfever Bird), Coucou 
shikra, 168, 169 

veladhara, Dromas ardeola, Crab-plover, 
Drome ardéole, 336; Raphus cuculiatus, 
Dodo, Dronte de Maurice, 398f. 

vesara, male of the Accipiter virgatus, Besra 
(Sparrow-hawk), Epervier besra, 220, 221; 
Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] Sparrowhawk, 
Epervier d’ Europe, 220, 236 

vesara, small Hawks, 237 

vainateya, cf. garuda; esp. Aquila 
chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden Eagle, 
Aigle royal, 192, 199 

vailataka, Dromas ardeola, Crab-plover, 
Drome ardéole, 336 

vyaghinasa (P; *vyagghinasa is likely 
incorrect; not in PED, but Ja VI vs 2099 v. 
loha[a]pittha), any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), including the Aceros 
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nipalensis, Rufous-necked Hornbill, Calao 
a cou roux, 159 

vyangin kuti, Apus affinis, (Common) House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons, 166 

vyaghrata, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispo- 
lette, 109 

vyoma-lasika, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 109, 155 
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Sakatara, Sakafala, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptére, 193 

§akatavila, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 
Foulque macroule, 300 

Sakuna, Gyps indicus, (Indian) Long-billed 
Vulture (or Indian Griffon), Vautour 
indien, 191 

Sakuna-grdhra, idem, 188 


§akuni, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black’ 


K.], Milan noir, 1, 245, 246 

Sakunta, a bird in general, 58; Neophron 
percnopterus, (White) Scavenger Vulture 
{Egyptian V.], Vautour percnoptére, 188, 
192-192; Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(or Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 192, 
193 

Sakuntaka, a bird in general, 58 

§akunta-balaka, a small bird in general, 90 

Sakuntika, a small bird, explained as a 
kapifjali: female of the Francolinus 
pondicerianus, Grey Partridge [Grey 
Francolin], Francolin gris, 58; or Bush 
Quails (Fr. Perdicules), cf. alpa-kapifjala 

Sankara, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany 
Myna [B. Starling], Etourneau_ des 
pagodes, 86 

Sanku-hamsa, Anas acuta, [Northern] Pintail, 
Canard pilet, 455 

§ata-patra, Psittacula eupatria, Large Indian 
Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 
alexandre; Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu; various Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 119 

Sata-patra-Suka, Psittacula eupatria, Large 


Indian Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche . 


alexandre, 143 

Sabalika, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Elanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 
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§ara-kaulika, Ploceus benghalensis, Black- 
throated Weaver [Black-breasted W.], 
Tisserin du Bengale, 89 

Sara-cataka, any of the Silviidae, subfamily 
Acrocephalinae, genus Acrocephalus (Reed 
Warbler / Rousserolle), 69 

Sarabha, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / 
Pélican), 231, 370 

Sarabhi, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Spot-winged Starling], 
Etourneau & ailes tachetées, 82 

Saratika (sarati), Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré, 353, cf. 382 

Sarati, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux 4 collier, 353 

§arari, idem, 352, 353, 450 

Sarari, idem, 351-353, 450 

Sarali, Sarali, Dendrocygna javanica, Lesser 
Whistling Teal [Lesser Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne siffleur; Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-duck, Dendrocygne fauve, 353, 
450 

§a§a-ghati, various Hawk Eagles (Fr. Aigle 
montagnard, Aigle huppé, Aigle botté, 
etc.), 210 

SaSaghni, idem, 199, 210, 211 

§asada, idem, 210, 211, 220, 221 

SaSada-Syena, idem, 210; Spizaetus 
cirrhatus, Crested - Hawk Eagle 
[Changeable H. E.], Aigle huppé, 210 

§aSolika, Asio otus, Long-eared Owl, Hibou 
moyen-duc, 179 

s§akuneya, according to Dave, auspicious 
birds in general, 177 

Sanvali, Eupodotis bengalensis [Houbaropsis 
b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde du Bengale, 
330 

Sdra-pada, Ithaginis cruentus, 
Pheasant, Ithagine ensanglantée, 281 

§arika, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 
Grackle), Mainate religieux (talking cage- 
bird); Acridotheres tristis, Common Myna, 
Martin triste (noisy bird of ill omen), 81f. 

Sarga, Samga(ka), any of the Meropidae 
(Bee-eater / Guépier), 148, 149, 151, 152 

§arnga, Samgika, female of the Meropidae 
(supra), 149, 151 

Salamali-stha, 73, cf. §almala 

Saliva, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 220, 221 

Salmala, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 73 

Sikara, Accipiter badius, Shikra, Epervier 
shikra, 236ff. 
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Sikhari, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 358 

Siti-kaksa-grdhra, Siti-kaksin, Gyps 
bengalensis, (Indian) White-backed 
Vulture [White-rumped V.], Vautour 
Chaugoun, 188, 190 

Siti-kantha, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 229; Ciconia 
episcopus, White-necked Stork [Woolly- 
necked S.J], Cigogne épiscopale; 
Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus, Black-necked 
Stork, Jabiru d’ Asie, 389, 390 

Siti-paksa, Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed 
Swallow, Hirondelle a longs brins, 101 

Siti-prsta, idem, 101 

Sitodari, idem, 101 

Sila-nida, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

Silindhri, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / 
Sittelle), 24ff. : 

Siva-hamsa, Podiceps cristatus, Great 
Crested Grebe, Grébe huppé, 462 

Sinjirika, any of the Nectarinidae (Sunbird / 
Souimanga), 114 

Suka, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 
Perruche), except the Loriculus vernalis 
{Vernal Hanging Parrot], Indian Loriquet, 
Coryllis vernal, 23, 142, 143 

Suka-cchavi(-kapota), Chalcophaps indica, 
Emerald Dove, Colombine turvert, 257, 
261, 2€2 

Suka-tunda, any of the Sylviidae, subfamily 
Sylviinae, tribe Timaliini, called Parrotbills 
or Suthoras (Fr. Paraxodornis), 23 

Suka-nasa, idem, 23 

Suka-pucchaka, idem, 118 

Sukanana, idem, 23 

Sukika, Aegithina tiphia, Common Icra, Petit 
Tora, 31 

Sukla-kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier (albino), 8 

Suddha-vesara, Accipiter virgatus, Besra 
(Sparrow-hawk), Epervier besra, 241 

Susulika, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle Owl 
[Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du Népal; 
or may refer to one of the small Sirigidae 
(Owlet / Chevéchette, Chevéche), 183 

Srgala, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 
ravisseur, 208, 230, 231 

SaiSira(-cataka), describes all Buntings 
(Fringillidae, subfamily Emberizinae) as 
winter visitors; 96 

Syama-kantha, Luscinia svecica, (Red- 
spotted) Bluethroat, Gorgebleue a miroir, 
49 
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Syama(-kalavinka), Saxicoloides fulicata, 
Indian Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 45ff.; 
Copsychus malabaricus, [White-rumped] 
Shama, Shama 4 croupion blanc, 46, 50, 
93; may refer to: Parus major, Grey Tit, 
Mésange charbonniére, 22 

Syama-gala-kaka, any black Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus, except the 
Common Raven (Fr. Grand Corbeau, 6 

Sydma-cataka, Emberiza melanocephala, 
Black-headed Bunting, Bruant 
mélanocéphale; and Emberiza bruniceps, 
Red-headed Bunting, Bruant 4 téte rousse, 
95-96 

Syava-grdhra, Aegypius monachus, 
Cinereous Vulture, Vautour moine, 188, 
190 

Syeta-Suka, Psittacula alexandri, (Indian) 
Red-breasted Parakeet (or Paroquet), 
Perruche 4 moustaches, 144 

Syena, a generic term which includes the 
Falconidae (Falcon / Faucon), and certain 
species of the Accipitridae family, esp. 
Eagles, Hawk Eagles, Buzzards, 199, 236; 
may refer specifically to the true Eagles, 
199, 200, 204, 205, 208, 210; and to 
different forms of the Peregrine Falcon (Fr. 
Faucon pélerin), 210 

Syena-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White (Siberian) Crane, Grue de Sibérie, 
312 

Syenakhya, idem, 320, 321, 323 

Syenolika, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-duc du 
Népal, 182, 183 

§rika, Myiophoneus caeruleus, (Himalayan) 
[Blue] Whistling Thrush, Arrenga siffleur; 
Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 102 

S$ri-karna, any of the Pycnonotidae (Bulbuls) 
with a white, or white and red, patch in the 
ear-region, 39 

$ri-vada, one of the various species of Sibia 
(Sylviidae, subfamily Sylviinae, tribe 
Timaliini, genus Heterophasia), 50; 
Myiophoneus caeruleus, (Himalayan) 
[Blue] Whistling Thrush, Arrenga siffleur, 
50, 52 

§rf-vada-paksi, Copsychus_ saularis, 
[Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

§veta-kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier (albino), 8; Threskiornis 
aethiopicus [T. melanocephalus], White 
Ibis [Black-headed I.], Ibis sacré, 9, 386, 
387 
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§veta-karandava, Mergellus albellus, Smew, 
Harle piette; Mergus merganser, Common 
Merganser (or Eastern Goosander), Gratid 
Harle, 459 

$veta-kokila, Cuculus canorus, Eurasian 
(Grey or European) Cuckoo, Coucou gris; 
Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan (Asiatic) 
Cuckoo [Oriental C.], Coucou oriental, 
128f. 

§veta-paravata, Columba leuconota, Snow 
Pigeon, Pigeon des neiges, 256 

§veta-mastaka-laksmana, Grus monacha, 
Hooded Crane, Grue moine, 319, 321 

§veta-vaka, Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré, 386, 387 

Svetolika, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Ow/l, Effraie des clochers, 173, 178 


Ss 


sakyt-praja, any Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
3 

saficana, saficana, sacana, Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Epervier shikra, 220, 221, 241ff.; 
any small Accipitridae (Hawk / Epervier, 
etc.), 237; cf. sicanah 

satva, Parus xanthogenys, Yellow-cheeked 
Tit [Black-lored T.], Mésange 4 joues 
jaunes, 22 

sattapatta (P; not in PED), any of the Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 119 

sada-lita, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 81, 360; 
Vanellus malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 360 

sapta-rava, cf. garuda, a mythical bird; may 
refer to the Haliaeetus leucogaster, White- 
bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 213 

sapta svasadrah, gregarious and noisy birds : 
Babbler / Pomatorhin, Cratérope, esp. 
Turdoides malcolmi, Large Grey Babbler, 
Cratérope gris; Turdoides striatus, Jungle 
Babbler, Cratérope de brousse, 29-31; also 
any Minivet / Minivet (tribe Oriolini, genus 
Pericrocotus), 59-60 

samudra-kaka, a generic term including 
Skuas (Fr. Labbes), 337; Gulls (Goélands, 
Mouettes), 343; Tropicbirds (Fr. Phaétons), 
377 

sampati, Gyps indicus, (Northern) Long- 
billed Vulture (or Indian Griffon), Vautour 
indien; Gyps himalayensis, Himalayan 
Griffon, Vautour de |’Himalaya,; Gyps 
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fulvus, European Griffon [Eurasian G.], 
Vautour fauve (now considered to be three 
different species), 196 

saranga, Zosterops palpebrosa, [Oriental] 
White-eye, Zostérops oriental, 112 

sarpanta, Circaetus gallicus, Short-toed 
[Snake] Eagle, Circaéte Jean-le-Blanc; 
Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent Eagle, 
Serpentaire bacha; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
211-212 

sarpari, idem, 211-212; Pavo cristatus, 
Peacock [Indian Peafowl}, Paon bleu, 270 

sarsapi, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334, 357 

sataka, see kottha-sataka 

saranga, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafow!], Paon bleu, 270; Tetrax tetrax, 
Little Bustard, Outarde canepetiére, 325, 
328 

saranga-kaka, Nucifraga caryocatactes, 
[Spotted] Nutcracker, Cassenoix moucheté, 
11, 20 

sdranga-cataka, Clamator jacobinus, Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104, 
131, 134, 135 

sarasa, Circus aeruginosus, {Eurasian] 
Marsh Harrier, Busard des roseaux, 247; 
Grus grus, Common Crane, Grue cendrée, 
311, 312; Grus antigone, Sarus (or Indian) 
Crane, Grue antigone, 312 

saradi (Pkt), Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacré, 384 

sarika, 81, cf. Sarika, esp. Acridotheres 
tristis, Common Myna, Martin triste, 30, 
85; any of the Sturnidae (Starling, Myna / 
Martin, Etourneau, Mainate), 84; Gracula 
religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), Mainate 
religieux, 142 

salvika, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied Myna, 
Etourneau pie, 86 

singila, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 89 

sicanah (cf. saficanah), small Accipitridae 
(Hawk / Epervier, etc.), 237; also Accipiter 
badius, Shikra, Epervier shikra, 241-242 

sita-nila-cancu-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, 
Rook, Corbeau freux, 2, 20 

sita-paksin, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien (refers to the 
male with a white wing-bar), 46 

sithila-hanu (P), Anastomus oscitans, 


Openbill Stork [Asian Openbill], Bec- 
ouvert indien, 396 
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sicapa, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar / 
Engoulevent), 171 

sira-pada, Ithaginis cruentus, Blood 
Pheasant, Ithagine ensanglantée, 281 

sugrha, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 89 

sugrha-karta, idem, 89 

sugriva-kaficana, Oriolus xanthornus, Black- 
headed Oriole [Black-hooded O.], Loriot a 
capuchon noir; Oriolus traillii, Maroon 
Oriole, Loriot pourpré, 79 

sucitraka, Alcedo atthis, Common (Indian) 
Kingfisher, Martin-pécheur d’Europe, 117, 
156 

sunara-kalavinka, Amandava amandava, 
Red Munia [Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 
90, 93 c 

suparma, Oriolus oriolus, Golden Oriole, 
Loriot d'Europe, 72ff.; the mythical bird 
Garuda, 199, 207, 212; the expression 
“sapta suparnah” (seven suparna) may 
refer to the six true Eagles (genus Aquila) 
of India, esp. Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
72ff., 199, 201ff., 205, along with the 
vulture : Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(or Bearded Vulture), Gypaéte barbu, 200; 
also Neophron percnopterus, (White) 
Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], Vautour 
percnoptére, 193; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea-eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
212 

suparnaka, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine 
Falcon, Faucon pélerin, 225 

suparsva, Gyps bengalensis, (Indian) White- 
backed Vulture [White-rumped V.], 
Vautour Chaugoun, 190 

*subiga (Pkt), read : suvig¥ 

sumukha, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture, Vautour royal, 10, 188, 190 

sumukha-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 
339,6), Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, Cygne 
tuberculé, 431 

suvanna-hamsa (P; Ja V 354,21), Cygnus 
cygnus, Whooper Swan, Cygne chanteur, 
426,431 

suvarna-kaka, Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax, 
Red-billed Chough, Crave a bec rouge; 
Pyrrhocorax graculus, Yellow-billed 
Chough, Chocard a bec jaune, 20 

suvarna-patra, Aquila  chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
231 

sSuvarna-puspa, various Nectariniidae 
(Sunbird / Souimanga): Aethopyga 
siparaja, Yellow-backed Sunbird [Crimson 
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S.J, Souimanga siparaja; Aethopyga 
ignicauda, Fire-tailed Sunbird, Souimanga 
queue-de-feu; Aethopyga nipalensis, Nepal 
Yellow-backed Sunbird [Green-tailed S.], 
Souimanga a queue verte, 114, 156 

suvarna-vayasa, 10, cf. suvarna-kaka 

suvama-sarika, Sturnus roseus, Rosy Pastor, 
Etourneau roselin, 86 : 

suviga, Aegithina tiphia, Common Iora, Petit 
lora, 31 

susvara, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pélerin, 226 

susvara-sarasa, Grus antigone, Sarus (or 
Indian) Crane, Grue antigone, 321 

sai-muha (Pkt), any Passeridae of the 
Ploceinae subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 
88 (su is likely incorrect) 

sikarika, Aegithina tiphia, Common Iora, 
Petit Iora, 31 

stksmasya-kaka, Corvus monedula, 
{Eurasian] Jackdaw, Corbeau calédonien, 
4,8 

siicl-mukha, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 89 

stitra-kantha-kapota, Streptopelia decoacto, 
Indian Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared D.], 
Tourterelle turque, 258; Streptopelia 
tranquebarica, Red Turtle Dove, 
Tourterelle a téte grise, 258, 264 

sed? (Pkt; Pannavana [Ladnun, 1989] 1,79), 
Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller Egret 
[Intermediate E.], Héron intermédiaire, 404 

seta-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 356,25), 
Cygnus columbianus davidi, “Chinese 
Swan” [Tundra Swan], Cygne siffleur, cf. 
427f. [N.B. According to Sibley and 
Monroe, “Cygnus columbianus davidi 
Swinhoe 1870, Swinhoe’s Swan, known 
from the unique type from Tientsin, in 
Hopey, China, is probably a young C. 
(columbianus) bewickii.”] 

sevya (-kalavinka, -cataka), Amandava 
amandava, Red .Munia [Red Avadavat], 
Bengali rouge, 50, 69, 90, 91, 93 

stokaka, Clamator jacobinus, Pied (Crested) 
Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 134 

sthala-kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 139 

sthula-nida, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

sphotika, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

svarna-ciida, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 22 
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svarna-cida-casa, Eurystomus orientalis, 
Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], Rolle 
oriental, 20 

svarna-cila, Melanochlora sultanea, Sultan 
Tit, Mésange sultane, 22 

svarna-paksa, Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
206, 231 

svarna-Sikha, Melanochlora sultanea, Sultan 
Tit, Mésange sultane, 22 

svalpa-kanka, Ardeola grayii, [Indian] Pond 
Heron (or Paddybird), Crabier de Gray, 
405 

svalpa-saficara, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
{Sparrow Lark], Lark / Moinelette, 
Ammomane), 110 

svastika, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Coq 

’ domestique, 18 
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hamsa, a generic term for a large part of the 
Anatidae family : Swans (Fr. Cygnes), 
Geese (Fr. Oies), Ducks (Fr. Canards), 95, 
422 ; 

hamsaka, small hamsas, esp. Ducks (Fr. 
Canards) and Teals (Fr. Sarcelles), 422 

hamsa-karandava, compound encompassing 
Swans (Fr. Cygnes), Geese (Fr. Oies), 
Ducks (Fr. Canards), Coots (Fr. Foulques), 
422 

hamsa-vaja, “Greenland Falcon”, a form of 
the Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, Faucon 
gerfaut, 219 [N. B. A term used to refer to 
a form (Falco rusticolus candicans Gmelin) 
which is no longer classified in this way.] 

hatthilinga-sakuna (P), Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 397; may also refer to: 
Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande Outarde, 
328 n. 

haya-pondartya (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae 
(Pelican / Pélican), 370 

haralf, Dendrocygna javanica, Lesser 
Whistling Teal [Lesser Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne siffleur, 450 

harita, Chloropsis hardwickei, Orange- 
bellied Chloropsis [Orange-bellied 
Leafbird], Verdin de Harwicke, 33, 122 

harita-hamsa, Nettapus coromandalianus, 
Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 
Anserellc de Coromandel, 450 
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harita-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika II 
277,11), Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton 
Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 436, 450 

haritala, haridranga, any Green Pigeons of 
the Columbidae family, genus Treron (Fr 
Colombars, Carpophages), 231, 253 

hariyala, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar 4 longue queue; Treron 
sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 
Colombar chanteur, 254 

hari-locana, any large Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 177 

haritaka, Chrysococcyx maculatus, [Asian] 
Emerald Cuckoo, Coucou émeraude, 131 

hali-mukha, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette élégante, 361 

hasti-linga-bharanda, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 399 

haholika, noisy birds including : Sturnus 
vulgaris, [Common] Starling, Etourneau 
sansonnet; Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste; Sturnus contra, Pied 
Myna [Asian Pied Starling], Etourneau pie; 
Turdoides caudatus, Common Babbler, 
Cratérope indien; Tordoides striatus, 
Jungle Babbler, Cratérope de brousse, 30, 
87 

hapana, hapita, cf. 216 n. 

ha-putrika, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334; any of 
the Glareolidae, subfamily Glareolinae, 
genus Glareola (Pratincole / Glaréole), 335 

haridraka, 251, 253, 260, cf. haritala 

haridrava, Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed 
Wagtail [Citrine W.], Bergeronnette 
citrine, 75, 76; Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] 
Golden Oriole, Loriot d’Europe, 75, 76, 
104 

harita, 131, 251, 253, 254, cf. haritala; 
Chalcophaps indica, Emerald Dove, 
Colombine turvert, 131, 257, 259, 260, 
262; esp. Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar a longue queue; Wedge- 2 
tailed Green Pigeon, Colombar chanteur, 
254 

hima-kukkuta, Scolopax rusticola, [Eurasian] 
Woodcock, Bécasse des bois, 367 

hima-tittira, idem, 367 

hiranya-kaksa, Gyps bengalensis, (Indian) 
White-backed Vulture [White-rumped V.], 
Vautour Chaugoun, 190 

hilla, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 
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hutururu, Megaiaima asiatica, Blue-throated 
Barbet, Barbu a gorge bleue, 124 

hemaka,' Megalaima haemacephala, 
Crimson-breasted Barbet [Coppersmith 
Barbet], Barbu 4 plastron rouge, 125; N.B: 
Megalaima rubricapilla, Crimson-throated 
Barbet [Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet a 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri-Lanka. 

hema-kartr, idem, 124 

hema-tunda, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

hema-tunda-casa, Eurystomus orientalis, 
Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], Rolle 
oriental, 20 

hairanyaka, 125, cf. hemaka 
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Lixcerpts from reviews: 


“This splendid book is a study of many of the bird names found in 
Sanskrit literature, from the ancient books of the Rig Veda, and the 
classical epics of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana to the ancient 
lore of the Puranas and on through the works of later Sanskrit 
literature: didactic fables, ethical poetry and then the literature in 
the Prakrits and Pali. K.N. Dave covers considerable ground and he 
covers it in a way that will keep the attention of those who enjoy 
ornithological studies, as well as those who have a general interest in 


Indian and Eastern literature.” 


—Joun A.C. Greppin, Times Literery Supplement, 27, Dec. 1985 


The author clearly scoured the Sanskrit literature for bird references, 
and this makes the book an excellent starting point for a real 
ornithologist to tackle the issue, with the help of a translator. As it 
stands it is useful in understanding how the ancient writers saw and 
_ classified birds, but would have been more helpful if the author had 
made some attempt to date the works to which he refers (though — 
dating texts is a very contentious issue amongst Sanskritists). Too 
little attention has been paid to the likelihood of names transferring 
from species to species through time, though the author was clearly 
aware of the very northern, even outside-Indian, bias of the very 
earliest writings (the Vedas). Compared to analyses of other ancient 
texts, notably the Bible and ancient Egyptian material, this book, 
though substantial, is ornithologically disappointing, uty isa mine 
of fascinating folklore. 
—ANTHONY CHEKE, Journals of British Ornithologists Union, — 
p.123, Vol. IRE owl 
iv 
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